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CONGRESSIONAL: CONTROL OF THE 
j PUBLIC SERVICE* ` 


LEONARD D. WHITH 
University of Chicago 


Since the English Revolution of 1688, it has been a part of the 
Anglo-American tradition that elected representative assemblies 
control the policies and acts of the executive branch of the govern- 
ment. This doctrine was firmly embedded in the American state 
and federal constitutions. With some wartime reservations, it has 
` been universally accepted throughout our country. At the present 
time, however, there is an uneasy feeling that practice does not 
square with theory. There is even a suspicion that practice contra- 
.dicts theory—that a vast body of officials has in fact escaped the 
possibility of control by the people’s representatives. ` 

The trends of the last half-century have certainly complicated 
the problem of congressional authority over administration. This 
has occurred in part because administration has made impressive 
gains in effective organization and operation, while relatively 
Congress has stood still. Within the administrative system there 
has developed a capacity for self-direction which might well chal- 
lenge the dominance of Congress, if Congress continues to be the 
laggard partner in the governmental team. 

The fact that Congress has declined in public esteem and in 
comparison with the executive branch is so apparent that Congress 
itself is preparing to take reformatory steps. I do not propose to 
discuss the difficult problem of congressional organization. I merely 
argue that reform is essential if Congress intends to control ad- 
ministration. I must, however, make some assumptions about the 

* Prepared for delivery as the presidential address at the fortieth annual meeting 


of the American Political Science Association at Washington, D. C., February, 1945. 
On account of travel and hotel congestion, the meeting was cancelled. 
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future organization of oe: since if it remains unreformed I, 
despair of effective and intelligent control over the public. service. 
For the purpose of this discussion, I thereforé assume (1) that the 
majority party in each House will assert more effective power to 
control its own members and the business of Congress; (2) that’ 
congressional committees will be reduced in number and made 
responsible to each House; and (3) that the seniority rule will be 
abolished. These are minimum requirements, however difficult of f 
realization. 


I 


Some contend that no improvements in Congress are likely to i 
be enough; that the range and complexity of public administration 
are such that its control by a representative assembly has become 
impossible. The author of The Managerial Revolution argued that 
officials have already usurped the very essence of congressional . 
power by determining public policy. Officials are certainly active 
participants. Some believe that Congress has lost the capacity to. ` 
arrive at a formulation of policy except under compulsion from 
outside, especially the compulsion of the executive branch. There 
is much-in the record to support this view. Some claim that the 
“bureaucracy” has acquired a capacity for resistance which puts it 
beyond the reach of amateurs. There is evidence to sustain this 
contention. We can all-agree that the mere existence of a federal 
civilian army probably destined to remain at not less than a million 
and a half, armed with wide discretionary powers and possessing 
both intelligence and a sense of direction, presents a problem of 
control. If we intend to remain citizens of a republic and masters. 
of our future, we may well take note. 

I assert, nevertheless, that congressional control of the adminis- 
trative system is not only democratically essential but also tech- 
nically feasible. It is not feasible, however, on the pattern of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, projected into the twentieth. f 
The forms of control which Congress now understands and tries 
to use are not especially good for control and are sometimes bad 
for administration. They need to be thoughtfully reconsidered. 

The indictment against the existing system of congressional con- 
trol is ‘impressive. It is basically control over details, not over 
essentials. It is negative and repressive rather than positive and 
constructive. It reflects fear rather than confidence. It is sometimes 
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irresponsible. It is based on no rational plan, but is an accumulation 
of particulars whose consequences are seldom seen in perspective. 
Congress has done both too much and too little in trying to dis- 
charge this phase of its responsibilities. It needs a Committee on 
‘Congressional Management to do for it what the President's Com- 
mittee on Administrative Management did for him. 

Without presenting the specifications of the indictment, a few 
particulars may be suggested by way of illustration. The Statutes 
‘at Large and the annual appropriation acts are cluttered with a 
mass of detailed prohibitions and limitations upon administrative 
action. They represent in part a process of legislation by exaspera-~ 
tion. Unfortunately, these often petty restrictions tend to continue 
and to accumulate. They hamper good administration and miss the 
mark as a means of control. i : 

The mass of legislation governing the housekeeping activities of 
government departments became so great by 1930 that escape was 
necessary for the pioneering ventures of the New Deal. Congress 
deliberately released the Tennessee Valley Authority and some 
other government corporations from part of the restrictions placed 
upon older established agencies. The General Accounting Office 
and Congress itself have both looked upon this freedom with a 
jaundiced eye, and it tends gradually to disappear. One may take 
the view that a degree of freedom was good for the T.V.A. and 
would also be good in due measure for the whole federal system. 
Congress has apparently taken the view that freedom is pro- 
gressively less good for the T.V.A. and is dangerous in principle. 

Obviously, Congress is in error when it asserts control by making 
particular administrative decisions. This temptation, however, 
continues to be strong. For example, Congress requires senatorial 
confirmation of appointments of certain middle management off- 
cials. This is an invasion of an area definitely administrative, not 
policy-making. It is. motivated either by a taste for patronage or 
by the natural desire of congressmen to protect themselves against 
the political consequences of administrative bungling in their 
states or districts. The attempt of Congress to force the removal of 
three named persons—Messrs. Lovett, Dodd, and Watson—is an 
example of congressional interference at its lowest level. In still 
another direction Congress recently invaded the proper field of 
administrative decision by reserving the right to decide from time 
to time how much oil could be produced from certain naval re- 
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serves. The President protested this action, but was forced to yield. 

These criticisms of some of the forms of congressional control of 
the administrative system are not intended to cast any doubt on 
the desirability or necessity of such control. I would argue, indeed, 
that we need increasingly éffective supervision by Congress as thé 
powers of officials increase, their discretion expands, and their. 
numbers multiply. My argument is that we are likely to get pro- 
gressively less effective supervision unless Congress changes its 
tactics and strengthens its own position. 

The task is to devise a system of congressional control which will 
be adequate to democratic purposes without at the same time im- 
pairing the capacity of public officials to operate efficiently. This 
balance cannot be attained by any simple formula. A solution is: 
complicated by the fact that Congress (the controlling body) is 
“a numerous assembly” unaccustomed to close internal discipline, 
with . changing personnel periodically absent from the seat of 
government, whereas the public service (the agency to be con- 
trolled) constitutes: a vast permanent hierarchy of trained, pros 
_ fessional, and relatively disciplined officials. 

The two essential objects which Congress must achieve are, first, 
to ensure that its mandates on public policy prevail, and, second, 
to ensure that the execution of public policy avoids waste, in-. 
competence, and unnecessary public inconvenience. I propose to 
explore each of these essentials in turn. 


1I 


Congress in theory has, of course, complete control of public 
policy, at least in the domestic field. Some congressmen believe 
that they are losing control of policy, because bills originate else- 
where, because departments and agencies are developing their rule- 
making powers on an ever-increasing scale, because they suspect 
their policy is not always fully observed in the course of adminis- 
tration, and because they fear administrative action may foreclose 
a future policy decision by Congress. 

Although it is important to conserve congressional control of 
policy, it is not necessary or desirable to require congressmen to ` 
originate all the bills. Congress first shared this duty with officials ` 
in September, 1789, when it asked Alexander Hamilton to bring in 
recommendations on the public revenue and discharged its own ` 
committee from further consideration of this subject. In recent 
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years, the administrative agencies have carried an ever larger part 
of the task of policy initiation and first formulation, and properly 
80. 

The need for effective coördination of administrative rules with 
&tatutes presents a more important consideration. One of the most 
effective means of securing an appropriate control of the rule- 
making power, without hampering administrative operations, is 
to follow the procedure applied in 1939 in connection with plans 
for administrative reorganization. Here the initiative lay with the 
President, who was authorized to prepare plans for submission to 
Congress. Each plan was to lay on the table for sixty days and to 
become effective unless, within this period, the two Houses dis- 
approved by a concurrent ‘resolution. _ 

Except in emergency cases, Congress might properly require 
basic, administrative rules imposing obligations upon citizens to 
be reported to it in this manner, and to be subject to a legislative 
veto. This practice has long been accepted by the British House of 
- Commons in dealing with provisional orders. 

It is also important to ensure that administrative action accords 
with congressional policy and to give Congress a more effective 
sense of participation in early stages of policy formation. The 
policy conferences which Secretary Hull held with members of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee suggest a useful line of ex- 
periment. A large part of the major issues of public policy could 
be included within a small number of such conferences: for example, 
foreign policy, including military and naval programs; fiscal policy; 
social security policy and veterans’ benefits; business policy; and 
resources policy. M 

This proposal assumes, let me repeat, that the committee system 
has been reformed, that the seniority rule has been abandoned, 
that the majority party has accepted effective responsibility for . 
directing the business of Congress, and that consequently confi- 
dential discussions of policy will not be reported to the press. 
Policy conferences would be seriously handicapped as long as the 
seniority rule prevails; length of service on a committee is no 
guarantee of party confidence or personal restraint. Such con- 
ferences would be devoted to broad policy orientation rather than 
to the terms of a particular bill; indeed they should normally pre- 
cede the stage of bill-drafting. They would occur at frequent in- 
tervals, and would be participated in only by members of the 
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majority party. On the administrative side, the participants would 
include department and agency heads and their policy advisers; 
members of permanent staffs would be present only to furnish data, 
for otherwise their status would be undermined with a change of 
party. 

It is unnecessary to argue that Congress can secure firmer con- 
trol of policy by enacting laws which are neither vague nor am- ' 
biguous. These criteria are impossible to achieve when the mind of 
Congress is confused or divided. Unfortunate is the lot of the 
official who has then to decide his course of action; he must make 
his own contribution to policy with the high probability that he 
will offend one section of congressional opinion. To congressmen 
may be commended the moral virtue of charity as, they review the - 
decisions of their agents. 

Apart from the gains arising from greater precision in drafting 
legislation, I would therefore argue that Congress may be better 
assured of genuine control of policy by adopting the provisional- 
order technique as a means of reviewing administrative rules, and 
by cultivating policy conferences with top executive officials in the ` 
most important and most controversial areas of public action. 

The House Select Committee to Investigate Executive Agencies 
recently recommended another type of policy control: a permanent 
joint standing committee to ascertain whether the laws are exe- 
cuted according to the intent of Congress. I doubt whether any 
single committee can advise the departments and agencies of the 
intent of Congress throughout the length and breadth of public 
policy as stated in federal legislation. There are other and better 
ways of determining the intent of Congress; and it is not necessary 
to set up a standing committee to prevent deliberate neglect or . 
defiance of the will of Congress by any administrative agency. 


HI 


The second major objective of congressional control is to ensure 
that public policy is executed efficiently, without- waste, and with- 
out undue public inconvenience. Congress has a duty to watch the 
course of administration, consult with officials, criticize adminis- 
trative policies and performance, and conduct formal investiga- 
tions. But it can make its contribution to efficiency only by a sub- 
stantial degree of abnegation—by giving up the practice of criti- 
cizing details in favor of a genuine over-all supervision achieved 
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through a few really effective administrative controls within the 
executive branch. 

If Congress must, in its own interest, forego control of details, 
what form of action can it undertake to compel high standards of 
performance? The answer is, it must concern itself with the im- 
provement of the administrative system, and with creating the 
conditions of employment which attract a superior type of public 
official. Congress needs to face the task of creating a system which 
tends to produce competence rather than incompetence, responsi- 
bility rather than irresponsibility. If incompetence does occur, the 
essential question for Congress to ask is: What is wrong with the 
system of administration or the quality of management which 
permitted it to develop? The essential remedy for Congress to 
apply is not to discipline individuals or agencies (although disci- 
pline may sometimes be necessary), but to insist upon the improve- 
ment of the system and the quality of management. Only by 
bringing the administrative system to a high point of perfection 
can official stagnation or incompetence be reduced to the minimum 
which an imperfect world must tolerate. 

The historic instrument of congressional criticism and investi- 
gation is the standing or special committee. The Interstate Com- 
merce Committee of the Senate, the Civil Service Committee of 
the House, and the Truman Committee illustrate what can be 
achieved under favorable circumstances and with stable leadership. 
These forms of legislative control are pervasive and important. 
An intelligent public official proceeds on the assumption that he 
may have to explain his every act before a congressional committee. 
While this is a salutary climate for official life, it can quickly induce 
an insidious form of sleeping sickness unless Congress exercises its 
power with restraint, and constructively. A hostile remark by a 
congressman in a committee hearing, or even worse on the floor of 
‘the House, induces tremors throughout the official world. But 
congressional wrath is not necessarily control, and official trepida- 
tion not necessarily conformity. The problem remains of trans- 
lating undoubted congressional influence on administrative per- 
formance into intelligent ultimate control of standards of adminis- 
trative excellence. š 

It has-been proposed to increase the influence of the present com- 
mittees by attaching to each of them a small staff of experts, who 
could balance the influence of the experts who speak for the de- 
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partments and agencies. The proposal to equip committees with 
technical staffs raises some serious questions. It would probably 
- increase the potential rivalry between the subject-matter com- 
mittees and the Appropriations Committees. It would also lessen 
the probability—remote enough at best—of substituting joint 
committees for separate, independent, and sometimes hostile com- 
mittees of the two Houses. It would set the stage for conflict be- 
tween two sets of “experts,” or potentially three—one in the House, . 
one in the Senate, and one in the department. It would incur the 
danger of administrative management by a committee chairman 
and his experts. Much worse, it would fasten the present com- 
mittee structure upon Congress; for the existing vested interests of 
chairmen would be buttressed by those of technical staffs. I do not, 
therefore, favor staffs for congressional committees until the com- 
mittee system itself has been reformed. A rational committee sys- 
tem, however, would strengthen the case for small committee 
staffs. I do not need to add that a system which allotted one com- 
mittee to each department, agency, authority, office, corporation, 
and commission would not be rational; it would be positively 
dangerous. i 

Parenthetically, one improvement is greatly needed in committee 
contacts—an: improvement too subtle to be subject to legislation 
or standing orders. I refer to the need for protecting officials and 
citizens against the unintelligent and intemperate attacks to which - 
they are sometimes subjected by committee members. Two in- 
stances will illustrate my point: the attacks upon officials of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority at hearings in the Senate, and the 
recent investigation of the Federal Communications Commission 
in the House. Congress can ill afford to allow such displays of 
arrogance or such punitive expeditions. They impair respect for 
Congress and for congressmen, ‘and raise questions about con- 
gressional powers which ought not to be open to discussion. 

To keep congressional use of the power to criticize on the level 
of decency is a responsibility of Congress itself. It can be achieved 
best by the unwritten code of each House. The prescriptions of 
this code derive from practice—but practice is molded by leader- 
ship arid-by the behavior of the men who have earned the respect 
of their colleagues. In ways which are subtle but none the less com- 
pelling, the behavior of a small minority who do not understand 
the ordinary courtesies of human contact and the purposes of 
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congressional control can be curbed and ought to be disciplined. 

To return to my principal theme—Congress cannot through 
fifty committees or fifteen become a board of efficiency engineers. 
No board of directors of a great business organization would under- 
take to solve its operating problems. The directors do enough when 
they require a system of management properly designed to produce 
results, and secure top business executives of a high order of com- 
petence. The control function of Congress is analogous. Congress 
should bend its efforts to create a system of administration based 
on the best known practice and should provide conditions of em- 
ployment which will attract able men and women. If then in- 
competence or official arrogarice appears, Congress should find out 
where the system is at fault and insist upon a remedy. 

Congress needs some means other than private complaint to 
keep informed of official incompetence. It is now moved to action 
principally by complaint—sometimes justified and sometimes not. 
As a complaint bureau, Congress might take itself less seriously 
than it has at times. Like its presumed agent, the General Account- 
ing Office, it has been known to waste endless time and energy on 
inconsequential trivialities while serious waste and mismanagement 
went unnoticed. The problem at this point is to devise institutional 
means of bringing to the attention of Congress the really important 
issues of administration, and to aid Congress in finding genuinely 
effective solutions. 

The House Select Committee to Investigate Executive Agencies 
recently proposed to place this function in a joint standing com- 
mittee on appropriations, with the help of a joint legislative staff. 
This recommendation.is entitled to respect. It might, however, 
have the undesirable effect of diverting the Appropriations Com- 
mittee from its main functions—to weigh the great competing 
claims upon the Treasury in the scales of the general interest and 
to adjust the volume of public expenditures to safeguard the public 
economy. These tasks are so important and so different in kind 
from the task of considering administrative performance that it 
is open to question whether they should be combined. 

There is an acceptable alternative. Congress has an established 
agency of its own which is in touch with every unit of the adminis- 
trative machine, the General Accounting Office. It has been per- 


1 House Report No. 1912, 78th Cong., 2nd Sess., Nov. 20, 1944. 
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mitted to operate on the level of details, not on the level of prin- 
ciple, and to extend its authority far beyond an audit. In conse- 
quence, Congress may have acquired a sense of security against 
embezzlement, but it has been gained at a heavy and unnecessary 
cost in economy and efficiency. The President’s Committee on 
Administrative Management proposed to convert this office into 
one concerned only with an audit. Such a change is long overdue. 
If the General Accounting Office could be induced to abandon the _ 
search for petty errors and devote itself to advising Congress on 
major administrative problems revealed by the audit, it would 
become an instrument of far greater value to the American people. 
It could then perform for our government the function that the 
British Comptroller and Auditor General performs for his govern- 
ment—responsible criticism of administrative operations on the 
broadest scale. Congress can bring this reform to pass only by new 
directives involving important changes in the character of the 
General Accounting Office. Furthermore, Congress itself should 
select the Auditor General and make him fully responsible to it. 
. A new congressional. Joint Committee on Executive Agencies and 
Procedures would then have a significant and challenging oppor- 
tunity to improve administration by dealing with principle rather 
than with the complaints of disappointed and disgruntled indi- 
viduals. 


IV 


The apparent dilemma presented by the need for legislative con- 
trol of a powerful public service and the need for relative freedom 
of official action to secure sound management is in truth a per- 
plexing one. As g student of public administration, I probably am 
more sensitive to the need for a free hand for officials, at least in 
the service functions of government. But Congress must have 
ultimate control of policy and its execution. I urge that it settle 
on principle and avoid detail. To control policy as it is defined in 
administrative rules, the provisional-order technique deserves 
attention. To participate in policy in its formative stages, the de- 
vice of congressional-executive policy conferences might be useful. 
_ To ensure high standards of administrative performance, Congress 
can make its greatest contribution by building up the administra- 
tive system and by depending largely on its internal controls. 
A reformed committee system would continue the function of con- 
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sultation, criticism, and occasional investigation; but.as committees 
become more powerful, they need to be on guard lest they take 
over in fact some of the responsibilities of administration. The 
greatest single asset of Congress to guarantee sound administration 
might be a transformed General Accounting Office, restricted to 
an audit but strengthened to become an office of administrative 
intelligence acting on behalf of the two Houses. These innovations 
would, in my judgment, help achieve a satisfactory balance; they 
would go far to strengthen Congress without impairing the neces- 
sary authority of the executive branch of the government. 

In closing this paper, I reémphasize familiar ground—the great 
objectives to be secured by congressional control of administration. 
They are close to the heart of democratic institutions, since an 
uncontrolled body of permanent officials and employees would 
almost certainly degenerate into a bureaucracy, with all the un- 
pleasant connotations of that word. It is the duty of Congress to 
be ever on guard against official sloth, stupidity, arrogance, or 
corruption. Apart from the courts, the elected representative is the 
principal protection of the humble citizen against abuse of the 
great powers which officials possess. We must always remember, 
however, that power may be beneficent; and in a democracy it is 
presumed to be directed toward beneficent ends. Congress faces, 
therefore, a delicate problem of balance—it must control with 
enppgh certainty of touch to guarantee a respopsible and re- 
sponsive public service; but it must refrain from impairing the 
capacity of the public service to achieve the great social purposes 
to which it is dedicated. 


THE DILEMMA OF THE PEACE-SEEKERS 


` FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN 
Wiliams College 


I. THE ISSUE 


“Right without Might is weakness,” wrote Blaise Pascal three 
centuries ago. But “Might without Right is tyranny. We must 
therefore combine Right and Might, making what is Right mighty 
and what is mighty Right.” To ‘achieve such a combination in the 
community of nations is, by common consent, the major problem 
of world politics in our time. Outside of the dwindling ranks of the 
anarchists, few would any longer dispute the propositions that 
peace among men is unattainable without the organization of men 
into government, possessed of effective power to enforce law, and 
that justice among men is unattainable without the subordination 
of government itself to law, reflecting men’s conception of right. 
. How these goals are to be reached among nations is still a matter 
of controversy. But after participating in two world wars against 
' tyrants, dedicated to world unity through conquest, most Ameri- 
cans are now agreed that peace and justice among nations depend 
upon order and law among nations and that these, in turn, depend 
upon the efficacy of what has long been called “international 
organization” or, more optimistically, “international government.” 

The Great Debate of 1944—45, like that of 1919-20, is not over 
ends, but over means. How can an effective world organization be | 
brought into being, and how can it be made to function for the 
maintenance of peace, the enforcement of law, and the achievement 
of Justice? In an age whose slogan in grappling with its.most fateful 
problems has too often been “too little and too late,” it is not 
strange that American discussion of the problem of world order 
has largely taken the form of old disputes as to the terms upon 
which the United States should assume membership in an associa- 
tion or league of nations to keep the peace. The tacit assumption 
behind the discussion is that such a partnership of sovereignties 
can and will keep peace, enforce law, and promote justice if only 
it be organized with sufficient cleverness and joined by a sufficient 
number of states. 

It is a thankless task to suggest, on the eve of victory in the most 
agonizing war of our epoch, that the assumption is in error and 
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that action based upon it cannot but breed more cynicism, violence, 
and woe. Yet if there be any science of politics in any sense of the 
term, this is the conclusion to which it points. To conceal or obscure 
this truth out of devotion to wishful thinking is no service to the 
cause of peace. 


Il. THE PREMISE 


The basic postulate of those who believe that peace is to be had , 
through a league or association of sovereignties is as old as the first 
paper schemes of global order. Emeric Crucé urged a world union, 
with a world assembly and a world court, in 1623. The “Grand 
Design” of Henry IV contemplated an international security 
council with an international army and navy. This was also the 
basic conception of the Abbé St. Pierre, of Jean Jacques Rousseau, 
of Emmanuel Kant, of Jeremy Bentham, and of a host of successors 
during the past century and a half. 

The modus operandi of these proposals has been many times 
stated. Thus William Penn in 1693: “If any of the sovereignties 
that constitute the imperial States shall refuse to submit their 
claim or pretentions to them, or to abide and perform the judgment 
thereof, and seek their remedy by arms, or delay their compliance 
beyond the time prefixed in their resolutions, all the other sover- 
eignties, united as one strength, shall compel the submission and 
performance of the sentence, with damages to the suffering party, 
and charges to the sovereignties that oblige their submission.” 
And thus Woodrow Wilson in 1919, speaking of the new Covenant of 
the League of Nations: “A living thing is born. ... It is a guarantee 
of peace. It is a definite guarantee by word against aggression. 
Armed force is in the background in this program, but it 7s in the 
background, and if the moral force of the world will not suffice, 
the physical force of the world shall.” 

This familiar thesis is simplicity itself: if all nations covenant 
together to pool their power and use their power collectively against . 
any nation which takes the sword against another, the peace- 
breaker will be restrained or, if not restrained, will be swiftly and 
cheaply brought to justice. All war, save for the punitive expedi- 
tions of the community of nations against hardened violators of 
the law, will thus be at an end. For no nation can resist the com- 
bined force of all others turned against it. Never has this thesis 

been so clearly expressed as in the League Covenant of 1919. The 
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member states, in establishing the Council, Assembly, Court, 
Secretariat, and assorted technical organizations, pledged them- 
selves not to resort to war and agreed to submit all disputes to 
arbitration, adjudication, or to settlement by the Council. They 
further agreed to act together in applying collective force against 
war-makers.1 f 

By way of demonstrating once more that there is nothing new 
under the sun, the conferees at Dumbarton Oaks, in presenting-to 
the world (October 9, 1944) their tentative ‘Proposals for the 
Establishment of a General International Organization,” faithfully 
adhered to this long line of precedents. In so doing, they followed, 
with minor variations, the example of the British League of Nations 
Union in its “Draft Pact for the Future International Authority”? 
and of the American Commission for the Organization of Peace.® 


1 “Art. 16: 1. Should any Member of the League resort to war in disregard of its 
covenants under Articles 12, 13 or 15, it shall ipso facto be deemed to have com- 
mitted an act of war against all other Members of the League, which hereby under- 
take immediately to subject it to the severance of all trade or financial relations, the 
prohibition of all intercourse between their nationals and the nationals of the 
covenant-breaking State, and the prevention of all financial, commercial or personal 
intercourse between the nationals of the covenant-breaking State and the nationals 
of any other State, whether a Member of the League or not. 

“2, Itshall be the duty of the Council in such case to recommend to the several 
Governments concerned what effective military, naval or air force the Members of 
the League shall severally contribute to the armed forces to be used to protect the 
covenants of the League. 

“3, The Members of the League agree, further, that they will mutually support, 
one another in the financial and economic measures which are taken under this Ar- 
ticle, in order to minimize the loss and inconvenience resulting from the above 
measures, and that they will mutually support one another in resisting any special 
measures aimed at one of their number by the covenant-breaking State, and that 
they will take the-necessary steps to afford passage through their territory to the 
forces of any of the Members of the League which are co-operating to protect the 
covenants of the League. 

“4. Any Member of the League which has violated eny covenant of the League 
may be declared to be no longer a Member of the League by a vote of the Council 
concurred in by the Representatives of all the other Members of the League repre- 
sented thereon.” 

3 Cf. International Conciliation, Feb., 1944, No. 397. Art. XI of the Draft reads 
in part: “There shall be a Defense Committee of the International Authority, con- 
sisting in the first instance of the Permanent Members, who shall undertake that 
they will use their whole strength to prevent or stop any act of aggression, that is to 
say any act by any State unauthorized by the International Authority and designed 
to attack or diminish the security of any other State.” . . 

3 Cf. “A Design forta Charter of the General International Organization,” issued 
May 30, 1944, Art. 22 of the “Design” reads: “(a) Each state should be pledged to 
take such military and economie measures for the maintenance of peace as may be 
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The proposed United Nations are to have for their primary pur- 
pose: “To maintain international peace and security, and to that 
end to take effective collective measures for the prevention and 
removal of threats to the peace and the suppression of acts of 
aggression or other breaches of the peace and to bring about by 
peaceful means adjustment or settlement of international disputes 
which may lead to a breach of the peace” (Chapter I, 1). The sug- 
gested General Assembly, Security Council, Court, Secretariat, and 
Economic and Social Council closely parallel the organs of the old 
League. The administration of security is to be concentrated in 
the Council of eleven states, five permanent and six elected for 
two-year overlapping terms by the Assembly. The Council is to 
investigate disputes; to call upon the parties to fulfill their obliga- 
tion to settle them by “negotiation, mediation, conciliation, arbi- 
tration or judicial settlement or other peaceful means”; and to 
recommend “appropriate procedures or methods of settlement.” 
Should these fail of their purpose, the Council shall determine what 
measures of diplomatic and economic coercion shall be employed 
by the members against recalcitrants. l 


“Should the Security Council consider such measures to be inadequate, 
it should be empowered to take such action by air, naval or land forces 
as may be necessary to maintain or restore international peace and secu- 
rity. Such action may include demonstrations, blockade and other opera- 
tions by air, sea or land forces of members of the organization. In order 
that all members of the organization should contribute to the maintenance 
of international peace and security, they should undertake to make avail- 
able to the Security Council, on its call and in accordance with a special 
agreement or agreements concluded among themselves, armed forces, 
facilities and assistance necessary for the purpose of maintaining inter- 
national peace and security ... (Chapter VIII, B, 4, 5).” 


The member states, unlike the members of the Geneva League, 
are to hold “immediately available national air-force contingents 
for combined international enforcement action,’ with their 
strength and readiness, as well as plans for combined operations, 


prescribed by the Assembly on proposals by the Political Council, and the Assembly 
should have power to provide for distributing the burdens which such measures may 
entail. (b) Eact State should be pledged to refrain from interference with any action 
taken by the Security Committee in execution of its powers. (c) Each State repre- 
sented in the Security Committee should be pledged to take part, to the full extent 
of its resources, in any action which may be decided upon by the Security Committee 
for preventing or suppressing 8 use of force.” 
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to be determined by the Security Council with the aid of a Military 
Staff Committee composed of the Chiefs of Staff of the permanent 
members. The Committee is to have “strategic direction of any 
armed forces placed at the disposal of the Security Council,” with 
‘ questions of command to be worked out subsequently. Action may 
be taken by all or some of the members “as the Security Council 
may determine.” But all action, far from being taken by any body 
transcending states, shall be “carried out by the members of the 
- organization by their own action and through action of the appro- 
priate specialized organizations and agencies of which they are . 
members” (Chapter VIII, B, 6-9). The theory.of collective security 
thus remains essentially unchanged. In short, as in the days of 
Henry IV and Woodrow Wilson and all the days between, peace 
is to be enforced through the collective armed coercion of war- 
making states by all or most other states acting together. 


OI. THE- FALLACY 


- When in the chronicles of wasted time the historians of the 

future mournfully dissect the reasons for the failure of this latest 
scheme to keep the peace, they will discover that many of the 
reasons were plainly elucidated long before the United Nations 
was ever dreamed of. The crucial error lies in the false analogy 
between the members of a national society and the members of 
the “society” of nations. Since there is in fact no resemblance be- 
tween them in their interrelations, either as to size, relative power, 
social cohesion, or disposition to act together, it follows that the 
coercion of the one by the many as a sanction of law and a means 
to peace is a wholly different matter in the two contexts. That two 
things utterly dissimilar should have come to be widely regarded 
as one and the same thing is doubtless a tribute to the anthropo- 
morphic deification of the nation-state in modern times. Only if 
states were numbered by millions or at least by thousands, only 
if all were somewhat equal in power, only if all were bound together 
effectively by shared symbols and practices, would it be possible 
to organize the community of states in the fashion which has been 
repeatedly and vainly proposed. Since the necessary conditions 
. have always been lacking, the Soprador result has never been 
attained. 

The central error leads to a further error: the formula of the 
coercion of states by states. No single instance in all human ex- 
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perience can be cited wherein law has eVer been effectively en- 
forced or peace has ever been successfully maintained through an 
arrangement whereby states were subjected to economic and mili- 
tary pressures by an association of states, or even by a “central 
government” composed of states. On this rock every league and 
confederation through the ages has invariably been wrecked. The 
reason for failure is not mysterious. There is no way of coercing a 
state without penalizing collectively most or all of its inhabitants. 


People who are citizens of states are emotionally identified with . . 


local symbols of loyalty and not with the symbols of any league, 
association, or confederation of which their state happens to be a 
member. When a state is coerced, its leaders find it easy to rally 
popular support against the “police? (i.e., the other states imposing 
the coercion), while the “police-officers” find it difficult or im- 
possible to rally any popular support to the cause of coercion, even 
in their own states. As Mussolini discovered in 1935, the psycho- 
logical cards are thus stacked in favor of the “criminal” and against 
the forces of “law and order,” a situation which is exactly the 
opposite of that prevailing in the relations among individuals in 
any national community. The invariable consequence is the failure 
or abandonment of the effort at coercion, or war between the 
coercéers and the coerced. 

It is singular that these considerations are now perceived with 
a minimum of clarity by the very people whose “founding fathers” 
perceived them with a maximum of clarity. The essence of the 
fallacy was fully explored and exposed in the Constitutional Con- 
` vention of 1787. At the outset, many believed that law, order, and 
peace would be impossible in the then sadly dis-United States unless 
the new national government were given power to coerce the states. 
- Both the Virginia and New Jersey plans originally made provision 
- for this type of collective security. The last clause of the Virginia 
plan authorized the United States “to call forth the forces of the 
Union against any member of the Union failing to do its duty 
under the. Articles thereof:” 

George Mason of Virginia argued that “punishment could not 
in the nature of things be executed on the states collectively, and 
therefore that such a Government was necessary as could directly 
operate on individuals, and would punish those only whose guilt 
required it.” James Madison opined that “the use of force against 
a State would look more like a declaration of war than an infliction 
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of punishment, and would probably be considered by the party 
attacked as a dissolution of all previous compacts by which it 
might be bound.... Any Government for the States formed on 
the supposed practicability of using force oe the unconstitu- 
tional proceedings of i States would prove... visionary and 
fallacious.’’4 

The New Jersey ‘plan queda’ that “if any State, or any body 
of men in any State, shall oppose or prevent ye carrying into execu- 
tion such acts or treaties, the federal Executive shall be authorized 
to call forth ye power of the Confederated States, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary to enforce and compel an obedience 
to such Acts, or an Observance of such Treaties.” Said Mr. Ran- ` 
dolph: ‘“There are but two modes, by which the end of Genl. Govt. 
can be attained; the Ist. is by coercion as proposed by Mr, P’s. 
plan. 2. by real legislation, as propd. by the other plan. Coercion 
he pronounced to be impracticable, expensive, cruel to individuals. 
It tended, also to habituate the instruments of it to shed blood 
& riot in the spoils of their fellow Citizens, and consequently 
trained them up for the service of Ambition. We must resort there- 
fore to a national Legislation over individuals.’’> Alexander Hamil- 
ton said that by “force” one might understand “a coercion of laws ' 
or coercion of arms.... But how can this force be exerted on 
States collectively? It is impossible. It amounts to a war between 
the parties. Foreign powers also will not be idle spectators. They 
- will interpose, the confusion will increase and a dissolution of the 
Union ensue.’® Added Madison: 


“The coercion, on which efficacy of the plan depends, can never be 
exerted but on themselves. The larger States will be impregnable, the 
smaller only can feel the vengeance of it. He illustrated the position by the 
history of the Amphictyonic Confederates: and the ban of the German 
Empire. It was the cobweb which could entangle the weak, but would be 
the sport of the strong.” 


Col. Mason agreed with this view and observed: 


“Tt was acknowledged by [Mr. Patterson] that his plan could not be 
enforced without military coertion. Does he consider the force of this con- 


4 Max Farrand (ed.), The Records of the Federal Convention of 1787 (New Heven, 
1923), I, pp. 34, 54, 164-165. Cf. Harrop Freeman and Theodore Paullin, 
Coercion of States in Federal Unions (Philadelphia, 1943), where these and other 
relevent passages are quoted. 

5 Ibid., I, p. 256. 8 Ibid., I, p. 284. ` T Ibid., I, p. 320. 
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cession? The most jarring elements of nature, fire and water themselves 
. are not more incompatible than such a mixture of civil liberty and military 
execution. ... Will not the citizens of the invaded State assist one an- 
other till they rise as one Man and shake off the Union altogether.’’® 


Before the Virginia convention called to pass upon the new. 
Constitution, Madison said of one of the ancient Greek con- 
federacies that “though its powers were more considerable in many 
respects than those of our present system, yet it had the same 
radical defect. Its powers were exercised over its individual mem- 
bers in their political capacities. To this capital defect it owed its 
disorders and final destruction. It was compelled to recur to the 
sanguinary coercion of war to enforce its decrees.’”® Before the 
New York convention, Hamilton put the matter even more 
strongly: : 

“To coerce the States is one of the maddest projects that was ever de- 
vised. A failure of compliance will never be confined to a single State. This 
being the case, can we suppose it wise to hazard a civil war? . . . The thing 
is a dream, it is impossible-... What is the cure for this great evil? 
-Nothing, but to enable the national laws to operate on individuals, in the 
same manner as those of the States do.’’}° 


Iv. THE ALTERNATIVE 


That Americans today should be giving earnest thought to the 
desirability of attempting on a world scale, where the difficulties 
are infinitely. greater than they were in the United States of 1787, 
a program which the founders of their own Republic rightly dis- 
missed as mad is a measure of the tragic frustration of our time. 
That the program should be persisted in after its futility has been 
demonstrated anew as recently as a decade ago at Geneva renders 
the tragedy greater and the inevitable frustration more bitter. 

If peace can never be had through the coercion of states by the 
whole community of states, it is pertinent to inquire what other 
new departures, if any, are available Only two offer substantial 
promise of attaining the goal. At present, both of these are un- 
happily in the realm of the “academic,” a term which has come to 
be synonymous with unimportant or impracticable. One is the 
abolition of a multiplicity of states through the universal dominion 

3 Ibid., I, pp. 339-340. 


° Freeman and Paullin, op. cH., p. 16, quoting Elliott’s Debates. 
10 Tbid., pp. 13-14. Cf. also The Federalist, Nos. 15-22. 
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of a single super-state. The other is a union of states through 
federation, a solution which the framers of the American Consti- ` 
tution were able to achieve but which many of their descendants 
are apparently unablé even to understand. The former develop- 
ment would establish world citizenship in a world state, with no ` 
problems of relations among sovereignties remaining. The latter 
would establish a dual citizenship on a global scale, with all people 
bound both by a world federal law within a limited sphere and by 
state (i.e. national or municipal) law in all other spheres. Both 
solutions would replace the coercion of states by the enforcement 
of law on individuals. 

Nothing can be clearer than that a single World Imperium to 
keep the peace will not emerge out of World War II. The achieve- 
ments of the Caesars of ancient Rome and of the Mongol Khans 
of Tartary in the thirteenth century have not been duplicated in 
the Western state system and will not soon be realized. In the 
future as in the past, any effort to unite all mankind under one, 
rule can reasonably be expected to encounter the same resistances 
that defeated the ambitions of Louis XIV, Napoleon I, Wilhelm 
II, Hitler, and. Hirohito. Neither America nor Britain nor Russia 
will unite the world by the sword during the next generation. The 
international community will therefore remain a community of 
separate sovereignties. l 

The federation of these sovereignties is a far more promising 
enterprise. Such a union, like every federation, would involve a 
division of powėrs between central and local units of government 
by means of a written constitution which neither alone could 
change. It would also involve two citizenships and two spheres of 
law. The global federal law would be enforceable, not on states as 
states, but on individuals through courts. Within its designated . 
area, it would prevail over national or municipal law in cases of 
conflict, with a world court not only adjudicating legal contro- 
versies among states, but also acting in an appellate capacity as a 
court of last résort for the application and clarification of a body 
of constitutional principles actually commensurate with the inte- 
gration and interdependence of the world community. The relations 
between the two spheres of law would be governed by the principle 
stated in Section 2 of Article VI of ts fundamental charter of the 
American Union: 
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“This Constitution, and the laws of the United States which shall be 
' made in pursuance thereof; and all treaties made, or which shall be made, 
under the authority of the United States, shall-be the supreme law of the 
land; and the judges in every State shall be bound thereby, anything in 
the Constitution or laws of the State to the contrary notwithstanding.” 


The applicability of these principles to the world problem of 
uniting effectively a multiplicity of states without subjecting them 
to the coercion of one another or of a central authority has long. 
-been urged by many distinguished Americans. As long ago as 1910, 
Hamilton Holt wrote: “The United States must become the model 
for the United Nations.” More recently, the same conception has 
been presented ably and eloquently by many others, including 
Robert Lee Humber," Justice Owen Roberts, Ely Culbertson,” 
the late Wendell Willkie, and Clarence K. Streit, founder of Federal 
Union." All recognize that federalism is no perfect guarantee of 
peace and that no such guarantee is possible in an imperfect world 
of imperfect men. One costly civil conflict was required to preserve 
the United States. A federal United Nations might experience 
similar crises. But the armed coercion of individuals defying federal 
authority is a wholly different process from the armed clash of 
states. In the difference lies the measure of the progress away from 
anarchy and toward government which federalism represents. 


` V. THE OBSTACLE P BOYS 


The chroniclers of centuries hence may well find it strange, 
almost beyond understanding, that the three major United Nations 
in World War II were unable or unwilling to unite the nations into 
a federation in which the armed coercion of states by states was 
at long last brought to an end. For these nations were the United 
States of America, oldest of the great federal republics; the Soviet 
Union, youngest of the Continental federations; and the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, embracing the federations of Canada, 
South Africa, and Australia. Among their allies were the federations 
of Mexico and Brazil. Stalin and Roosevelt were federalists in 

u Cf. his “Declaration of the Federation of the World,” adopted by the legisla- 
ture of North Carolina, March 18, 1941, and by other state legislatures subse- 

uently. š 
Ë = Ct his World Federation Plan and Total Peace (New York, 1948). 


8 Cf. his Union Now (New York, 1939) and Union Now with Britain (New York, 
1940). _ 
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principle and practice. Churchill proposed Federal Union to France 
(June 16, 1940) in his belated message of despair to Paul Reynaud 
in a last hope of saving the Third Republic from utter capitulation 
to the foe. 

That nothing new or creative emerged from these experiences 
and aspirations is a pathetic testimony to the propensity of men 
to flee in the face of mortal danger away from life-giving visions 
into the dark and ancient ways from which danger springs. The 

_deus ex machina in this nightmare of dread is the incarnation of a 
myth—but one altogether filling what Wendell Willkie once called 
“the shadowy caverns of the mind” and far more potent to shape 
men’s acts than any reality.“ Its name is Sovereignty, and in this 
name the human adventurers along the valley of war have-turned 
their faces back to the unholy altar of anarchy. 

To trace the recent journey of this sinister deity with shining 
brow and feet of clay is no part of the present purpose. Suffice it 
to note the mile-stones of his itinerary. By the Atlantic Charter 
of August 14, 1941 (Art. 3), President Roosevelt and Prime Min- 
ister Churchill expressed the wish of their countries to “see sov- 

-ereign rights restored to those who have been forcibly deprived 
of them.” This formula subsequently. became a kind of liturgy of : 
the United Nations. On September 7, 1943, the Republican Post- 
war Advisory Council, meeting at Mackinac Island, urged “re- 
sponsible participation by the United States in post-war codépera- 
tive organization among sovereign nations to prevent military: 
aggression and to attain permanent peace with organized justice 

' in a free world.” At Moscow (October 30, 1943), Hull, Eden, and 

Molotov recognized “the necessity of establishing at the earliest 

practicable date a general international organization, based on the 
principle of the sovereign equality of all peace-loving states.” In 
the Connally Resolution of November 5, 1943, the Senate repeated 
this formula and further resolved “that the United States, acting 

_ through its constitutional processes, [should] join with free and 
sovereign nations in establishment and maintenance of inter- 
national authority with power to prevent aggression and to pre- 
serve the peace of the world.” Said Secretary Hull, March 21, 1944: 
“Each sovereign nation, large or small, is in law and under law 

‘the equal of every other nation. The principle of the sovereign 


u C£. Wendell L. Willkie, “Our Sovereignty: Shall We Use It?,” Foreign Affairs, 


_ Apr., 1944. ; 
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equality of all peace-loving states, irrespective of size and strength, 
as partners in a future system of general security, will be the 
foundation-stone upon which the future international organization 
will bé constructed.” 

Such in fact is the choice of the United States and the United 
Nations. Thus President Roosevelt, June 15, 1944: “We are not 
thinking of a super-state with its own police forces and other 
paraphernalia of coercive power. We are seeking effective agree- 
ment and arrangements through which the [sovereign] nations 
would maintain, according to their capacities, adequate forces to 
meet the needs of preventing war and of making impossible de- 
liberate preparations for war, and to have such forces available for 
joint action when necessary.” The Republican platform of 1944, 
adopted in Chicago on June 27, declared that “peace and freedom 
based on justice and security” must be sought “through organized 
international codperation -and not by joining a world state. We 
favor responsible participation by the United States in post-war 
' Cooperative organization among sovereign nations to prevent 
military aggression.... Such an organization should develop 
effective codperative means to direct peace forces to prevent or 
repel military aggression.” The Democratic platform of 1944, 
adopted in Chicago on July 20, pledged American membership in 
“an international organization based on the principle of the sov- 
ereign equality of all peace-loving states,” with power to “employ 
armed forces when necessary to prevent aggression and preserve 
peace.” Finally, the proposals of Dumbarton Oaks, in enumerating 
fundamentals, begin with: ‘1. The organization is based on the 
principle of the sovereign equality of all peace-loving states.” 

A civilization which adopts as a means toward the achievement 
of its ends a formula which makes impossible the attainment of the 
goals it professes can scarcely hope for more than new quotas of 
blood, sweat, and tears. The formula of “sovereignty,” though 
designating a myth, is no rhetorical device. It reflects in all truth 
the deepest convictions and demands of most people everywhere. 
If Vox Populi is Vox Det, it is blasphemy to quarrel with the 
choice. Yet the candid and reflective observer, earnestly concerned 
with the destiny of man, must point out that never in a thousand 
years, nor in ten thousand, can law, order, freedom, justice, and 
peace be arrived at in the world community so long as that com- 
munity rests upon the principle of the “sovereign equality of peace- 
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loving states.” All states love peace. But in all sovereign: states 
peoples and leaders invariably love the prerogatives of sovereignty 
more than peace. No two states are equal in fact, and therefore no ` 
two can be effectively equal in law in a world in which law defines 
the rights of states rather than those of individuals. No state, 
moreover, is truly “sovereign” save in the sense that those who 
live in anarchy acknowledge no higher law except the law that 
Might is Right. The United Nations have built their hopes for the 
future upon a symbol which is the very matrix of the woes of the 
past. I 
VI. THE HOPE “° I y . 

It would be easy, and perhaps just, to dismiss the issue with a 
dour reference to Dante’s inscription over the gates of hell: “Aban- 
don all hope, ye who enter here.” In the long perspective of past 
experience and future probabilities, the world of the 1940’s, even 
as it prepares to celebrate victory over the forces of darkness, has 
indeed abandoned hope under the coratortinë delusion that it has 
found the basis of hope. 

Such small opportunities as remain may -be lost unless participant 
observers recognize with the utmost realism precisely what is left 
from the wreckage of past expectations. Politics, now more than 
ever, is the art of the possible. What was once possible, and what 
may again in some remote future become possible, is not now 
possible. The politics of the months and years ahead will be rigidly 
delimited by the narrow possibilities accruing from decisions al- 
ready reached. There will be no world federation after World War 
II. There will be no world state. There will be no world order based 
on a universal association of sovereignties, keeping the peace 
through the coercion of states by all other states; for an association 
so founded and so dedicated can neither succeed nor endure.“ 

15 Cf. Mortimer J. Adler, How To Think About War And Peace (New York, 1943). 
In commenting upon “The International Law of the Future,” published in the 
April, 1944, issue of the American Journal of International Law, Edwin Borchard 
_ observes (pp. 285-286): “Any law that Prevails among equals cannot be decreed 
or enforced by a superior and must be of a type quite different from that which 
prevails within the State. ... If there were a superior, it would not be international 
law; and so long as States s are legally equal, as the recent resolutions admit, there 
can be no superior authority. Force behind an international organization, independ- 
ent of that of particular States, is unthinkable so long as the members are sovereign: 
States, and would soon prove fatal to the orgenization. ... The men who founded 


this nation seemed to have a clear grasp of that elementary human fact in discussing ` 
the suggested enforcement of the federal Constitution on the Sta’ 
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The ‘possibilities left are much more modest, even if far more 
substantial, than the illusions now current. The persistence of 
political power in the form of disparate national sovereignties is 
the central and stubborn fact of today and tomorrow. This fact 
must be made the point of departure for all relevant thought and 
action regarding the future of the world community. That com- 
munity has experienced no revolution in its prime design as a result 
of the two world wars of our time. It is still composed of a multi- 
plicity of sovereignties, acknowledging no central authority and no 
higher law, and therefore perennially entangled in the competitive 
. quest for security called “power politics” which flows inexorably 
from the anarchic nature of the state system itself. But a funda- 
-mental revolution has taken place in the distribution of power 
among the sovereignties. In 1914 there were eight “Great Powers,” 
in 1939 seven, in 1944 five. In 1945 there will be four and in 1946 
three, with China and France as highly doubtful additions. 

The Three are “Super-Powers.’”’ All others, including the very 
greatest of the lesser Powers, will not be secondary but negligible. 
They will count for nothing in the scales of power save in so far as 

. they join forces with one or another or all of the Three. Power in 
a world of sovereignties is ultimately fighting capacity. No sov- 
ereignties outside the Three can possibly hope to fight the Three, 
or any of them, with the slightest hope of success in any future 
that can now be foreseen. Power now rests upon capacity to pro- 
duce immense quantities of tanks, planes, ships, guns, bombs, 
rockets, and technicians capable of using them. Only Washington, 
London, and Moscow will have this capacity after the fall of Ger- 
many and Japan. To their overwhelming power may usefully be 
added, in various combinations, the feeble power of others. Each 
indeed will become the nucleus of a regional power system, con- 
sisting of one Super-Power and a variable number of lesser sov- 
ereignties, each of which will be a strategic dependency regardless 
of any “sovereign equality” which it may theoretically enjoy. The 
mathematics of addition here is relatively unimportant. What is 
important and immutable is that America, Britain, and the Soviet 
Union will together rule the world or, failing this, will make the 
world a vast arena of rivalry and conflict." 

3 Cf. William T. R. Fox, The Super-Powers (New York, 1944). Cf. also Walter 


Lippmann, U.S. War Aims (New York, 1944), and U. S. Foreign Policy (New York, 
1943). In his more recent book, Lippmann observes: “President Wilson and his 
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These alternatives leave only one practical possibility among the 
various theoretical means of integrating separate sovereignties into 
a global unity, namely, a Grand Alliance among Washington, 
London, and Moscow. To seek to build a concert of power on any 
other basis is to ignore the inexorable realities of power itself. If 
the Three act together, all other sovereignties on the planet in all 
possible combinations will be powerless to disturb the peace. If 
the Three do not act together, every other possible combination 
of sovereignties will be powerless to keep the peace. The unity of 
the Three is the foundation of the only temple of peace Wini e can 
now be built. 


VII. THE PROSPECT 


These essentials of the problem of peace and power are obscured 
` rather than clarified by the effort to bring together the Three 
(plus China and France), not in a conventional pact of alliance, 
but in a projected agreement establishing a General International 
Organization to be called the United Nations. The Dumbarton 
Oaks proposals, to be sure, give the General Assembly only the 
authority to discuss and advise. The Security Council, which is . 
to function continuously, is to act to keep the peace on behalf of 
all members who, in turn, “should obligate themselves to accept 
the decisions of the Security Council and to carry them out” 
(Chapter VI, B, 4). But a majority of the members of the 
Council (six out, of eleven) are to be lesser Powers holding non- 
permanent seats. What this will mean in practice is unclear so long 
as voting procedure remains “still under consideration.” This 
formula may go far toward facilitating the hegemony of the Three 
while leaving some appearance of “sovereign equality’ to the 
lesser members. But it may equally well become a prescription for 


disciples . . . were assuming that they were laying the foundations of a world state 
under a world government. The Wilsonian principles, which are irrational in the 
world we live in, are quite'rational if we imagine that the nations are about to do 
what the thirteen American states did when they formed the Federal Union.... 
To Wilson, the apostle of the new international order, the real object was the sur- 
render of national sovereignty to the sovereignty of mankind: But because of what 
he regarded as current prejudice, he had to make concessions which concealed and | 
denied the real object (pp. 178-179). ... We have to reverse the Wilsonian pattern 
of collective security. We cannot build a universal society from the top downwards. 


- We must build up to it from the existing national states and historic communities. 


That, I ima is what we must learn from the experiment at Geneva and from its 
failure. ... We cannot afford to fail again” (p. 195). 
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nothing more than a new League of Nations, having no solid 
center of organized and integrated power at its heart. 

The danger here is not that there may emerge “a great-power 
directorate whose authority in matters of security would have to 
be acknowledged by the smaller nations,” or that the verbiage may 
become “mere sugar-coating for another Concert of Powers, this 
time not for Europe alone, as in 1815, but for the world, to be 
administered by methods which, for all their modern streamlining, 
will be those of Metternich.’’!” Neither is there danger, as Governor 
Dewey put it on August 16, 1944, that plans will be laid ‘‘to sub- 
ject the nations of the world, great and small, permanently to the 
coercive power of the (big) four.” The danger is precisely the 
opposite: that no directorate of Super-Powers will-develop within 
the framework of the projected organization. In the absence of 
such a directorate, the new League will be no more effective than 
the old. 

‘American critics of the project have tended to lose sight of this 
central necessity. Most current criticisms are products of old 
illusions. Some contend that each of the Three must itself consent 
to be coerced if found guilty of aggression, a proposition already 
rejected, in fact if not in form, by the U.S.S.R. and almost cer- 
tainly unacceptable in practice to most Americans and Britishers. 
The contention ignores an inescapable reality: peace will be possible 
if the Three act together and will be impossible if they act against 
one another for any purpose and in any context. Others champion 
the alleged “rights of small nations,” forgetting that the small 
. nations will have security only if the Three act together and will 

be trampled underfoot if the Three fall apart. “Even after you 
give a squirrel a certificate which says he is quite as big as any 
elephant, he is still going to be smaller, and all the squirrels will 
know it and all the elephants will know it,’’* 

These criticisms stem from the basic illusion that the United 
Nations can or will establish. something independent of, and tran- 
scending, a concert of the Great Powers. This illusion is reflected 
in the language of Dumbarton Oaks. But neither the language nor 
the illusion will change the fact. A universal society of sovereign 
equals, based on the coercion of peace-breaking states by all other 
states, cannot be made a reality and will utterly fail if attempted. 


17 Vera Micheles Dean, in Foreign Policy Bulletin, Oct. 18, 1944. 
18 Samuel Grafton, in The New York Post, Nov. 28, 1943. 
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The Three will act together or there will be no effective action. 
Other illusions, equally fatal to the enterprise, spring from the 
opposition of “nationalists” to long-term commitments.!® Some 
Americans hold that the Three must not use their forces together 
unless in each case their legislatures vote for such action. Given the 
American record of past irresponsibility and evasion, such a pro- 
cedure would make the American commitment wholly meaningless. 
All states at. all times can easily consult and decide ad hoc in each 
crisis whether they wish to act together. No organization, beyond — 
national diplomatic services, is necessary for such consultation. 
They have in fact almost invariably decided not to act together, 
with World War II as the result in the past and World War IIT 
as the probable result in the future. Either Washington, London, 
and Moscow will accept binding obligations a priori to act together, 
or their relations will differ in no significant respect From what they 
were in the 1930’s. 

The essential prerequisites of a concert of Super-Powers are easy 
of statement, even if hard of accomplishment. The United States, 
no less than Britain and the Soviet Union (already bound by the 
twenty-year alliance treaty of May 26, 1942), must agree ih ad- 
vance to participate in joint action against outside peace-breakers . 
and must so arrange matters, as in all effective treaties of alliance, 
that action can be taken by Executive decision and not by Con- 
gressional debate.*° The Three must further agree not to act against 

. one another, since any such action for any purpose means World 
War III. Each of the Three must likewise agree to accept recipro- 
cally the views of each of the others as to the requirements of its 
own security within its own strategic area. Those who balk at such 

1 Cf. The Chicago Tribune, Nov. 1, 1944: “The more the American people learn 
about the magnitude of our naval victories off the Philippines and about the progress 
of our army on the islands the more incredible becomes the clamor in this country to 
subordinate the United States to a combination of so-called great powers.... 
Single-handed,' we have beaten the Japanese.... The German army tore up the 
armies of France, Britain, Belgium, and Holland. It remained for the American 
army to crush Germany in France. . .. On land, on sea, and in the air the American 
fighting man has proved himself the superior of every opponent and of every ally. 
It is time for Americans, conscious cf their country’s strength and aware of the 
terrible cost that war exacts, to denounce the foreign agents and the sycophants 
who would drag us into every war whether we wished to engage in it or not.” A 
different but equally disastrous type of obstructionism is represented by William C. 
‘Bullitt’s article, “The World From Rome,” Life, Sept. 4, 1944. 


20 Cf. also the Czechoslovak-Soviet pact of December 12, 1943, and the French- `’ 
Soviet pact of December 10, 1944. 
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arrangements as “immoral” or as “power politics,” leading to un- 
desirable “spheres of influence,” are destroying a sine qua non of 
collaboration. Senator Arthur Vandenberg’s notable address of - 
January 10, 1945, is one of the very few recent utterances of public 
officials to take cognizance of these realities. His proposal for an 
immediate Anglo-Soviet-American treaty af alliance, providing for 
automatic joint action at Executive discretion against future Ger- 
man or Japanese aggression or rearmament, would, if accepted, 
make the United States a trustworthy partner in the obligations 
already assumed by Britain, the Soviet Union, France, and 
Czechoslovakia. Without such a treaty or its equivalent, nothing 
hopeful or durable can come from the Dumbarton Oaks proposals. 
Finally, and by no means least, mutual understanding and for- 
bearance among the Three will be indispensable. This in turn pre- 
supposes that the socialist economy of the U.S.S.R. will function 
` tolerably and that the capitalist economies of Britain and the 
United States will likewise function tolerably—a prospect some- 
what more doubtful but earnestly hoped for, prayerfully if para- 
doxically, by the Soviet leaders. A new economic débacle will shatter 
the concert almost as quickly as a direct resumption of political 
and military rivalry among the Three. 
_ These conditions will prove difficult to meet. Yet a general ap- 
_ preciation of the probable consequences of not meeting them may 
- well furnish a sufficient incentive for constructive action toward 
- their realization. Once they are realized, there will not have been 
achieved, in the nature of the situation, any close approximation 
to the lofty vision of global justice to which all idealists aspire. At 
many points and on many occasions, ideal solutions will inevitably 
be compromised by the exigencies of unity among the Three. Without 
such unity, there will be no law, order, or peace, and therefore no 
justice whatever. With such unity, new opportunities of advance 
toward an ideal world organization will present themselves. Peace 
will endure so long as the Three act together. What will follow 
such a period of peace will depend upon how they use their power. 
If the concert to come will be no more than a Grand Alliance, 
all those who are disappointed owe it to posterity to remember 
that it will also be no less than this. Global peace for a generation, 
and perhaps longer, is a goal supremely worth striving for. Under 
Metternich’s much-libelled concert, the Great Powers remained at 
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peace with one another for almost forty years. Peace was a product 
of agreement on common action for common purposes among those 
possessed of decisive power. In our time it can rest on no other 
basis. America, Britain, and the Soviet Union, and these alone, 
now possess decisive power. The vanquished will be powerless. 
Other allies may be accepted as political equals, but will never be 
military equals during the decades immediately ahead. If the power 
at the disposal of Washington, London, and Moscow is dissipated 
in disunity or divided against itself, the result will be global anarchy 
and violence. If that power is kept united, no other state or com- 
bination of states will rival it or stand against it. 

On this assumption, and only on this assumption, can peace be 
kept through the threatened coercion of states by states. To trans- 
late the assumption into reality is the most urgent necessity of the 
present. To use the irresistible power thus concerted in such fashion 
that its custodians may prepare the way for a federated world is 
the brightest promise of the future. Here lies the only surviving 
hope for world order. It may well be the last hope. To lose that 
hope out of fear that power may be abused is to despair of man’s 
capacity to master the instruments of his own devising. To reject 
the hope because it falls far short of past expectations is to forget 
that anarchy is the worst of evils. To grasp the opportunity now 
presented, without illusions and with clear perception of all dif- 
culties and dangers, and to build with firm resolve a better mansion 
of order and freedom on this foundation, will be the highest service 
to mankind. 
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In certain sections of the daily press, and even in some scientific writ- 
ings, one may find expressed fears that the United States faces a period 
of class struggle and revolutionary violence in which the Communist party 
will pay a prominent réle.! This is somewhat surprising in view of the fact 
that the Communist party of the USA has not engaged in revolutionary 
propaganda for the past eight years, and indeed abandoned the last 
slight remnant of revolutionary ideology in January, 1944. Nor does a 
Marxist revolution appear likely to arise from other sources. The only left- 
ist groups that might with some accuracy be termed revolutionary, the 
two leading Trotakyite factions and the Revolutionary Workers League, 
the Socialist Labor party, the Proletarian party, and the Industrial Work- 
ers of the World, do little more today than engage in obscure polemics 
with one another. Their very names are unknown except to specialists. 

The Socialist-party and its right wing splinter, the Social Democratic 
` Federation, have long since abandoned revolutionary propaganda and 
confined themselves to reform within the present social structure. Thus at 
present no group that shows signs of growth is openly propagandizing for 
a Marxist revolution, and hence no promising focal point exists for an 
organized revolutionary movement based on the Marxist theory of the 
class struggle. 

The reasons for the disappearance of Marxist revolutionary, ideology, 
and the probabilities of its future recurrence in the United States, present 
a scientific problem that has received relatively little non- in- 
vestigation. As it is impossible to discuss in brief compass all of the factors 
that might lead to revolutionary disturbances, in this paper the analysis 
will be limited to the Communist party of the USA, as the most signifi- 
cant proponent of this point of view in recent times. 

1 Such expressions are found most frequently in the papers controlled by William 
Randolph Hearst, Robert R. McCormick, Joseph Medill Patterson, and Eleanor 
Patterson. For a scientific analysis, see Ellsworth Faris, “Prospects of a World 
without Intolerance,” American Journal of Sociology, March, 1944, pp. 462—463. 
While Faris does not refer to the Communist party by name, he manifestly has it 
in mind. 

At a national convention on May 21, 1944, the Communist party of the USA 
changed its name to the Communist Political Association. The change was suggested 
in a speech by Earl Browder at Madison Square Garden on January 10, 1944..For 
convenience, the older and more familiar name is used throughout this paper. 
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In its early stages, and perhaps until 1935, the Communist party of the 
USA may be described accurately as the agent of a deliberate attempt at 
the diffusion, in the anthropological sense, of a new set of social and 
economic institutions. After that, it evolved into a mere pressure group 
and propaganda organization working on behalf of 8 great power, the 
USSR. . 

The party’s revolutionary aims and conspiratorial character were 
openly described in one of its official publications, as recently as July, 
1935—in a pamphlet by one J. Peters, The Communist Party: A Manual 
on Organization, which has become a favorite source for investigative and 
legislative bodies, such as the Dies Committee, anxious to prove the party’s 
revolutionary character. In one passage (p. 8), the rôle and aim of the 

` party are described as follows: “As the leader and organizer of the pro- 
letariat, the Communist Party of the USA leads the working class in the 
fight for the revolutionary overthrow-of capitalism, for the establishment 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat, for the establishment of a Socialist 
Soviet Republic in the United States, for the complete abolition of classes, 
for the establishment of socialism, the first stage of the classless Commu- 
nist society.” 

Although the Communist party of the USA has never or engaged i in any 
attempt at a coup d’éat, its behavior, particularly in the leadership of 
strikes, etc., was in the early days regarded by its own members as training 
for such an eventuality. In the beginning, it attracted to its ranks some 
of the strongest elements of the native American syndicalist movement, 
the Industrial Workers of the World, including its outstanding leader, — 
“Big Bill” Haywood. In this group, violence against established authority 
was an accepted tradition and a common way of winning prestige. 

During this period, the Communist party of the USA was in close 
contact with the headquarters of the Communist International in Mos- 
cow, which in turn was under complete control of the Soviet authorities. 
Various renegades from the party and from the International have de- 
scribed in some detail the system of communication by secret couriers, 
codes, and ciphers, as well as resident agents of the Communist Interna- 
tional and the OGPU, Soviet secret police, used to keep the various Com- 
munist parties, including that of the United States, under the discipline 
of the Russian rulers.? - 

After the Seventh and last World Congress of the Communist or Third 


3 See Jan Valtin, Out of the Night (New York, 1941), pp. 182-183; testimony of ' 
Walter G. Krivitsky, October 11, 1989, H. R. Special Committee to Investigate 
Un-American Activities (Dies Committee), Hearings, Vol. IX, pp. 5726, 5727; 
Benjamin Gitlow, I Confess (New York, 1940), pp. 800-305. While the authenticity 
of these accounts is in dispute, they corroborate each other on the general nature of 
the controls used by the Soviets. 
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International in 1935, which abandoned—at least in principle—the policy 
of attacking other leftist groups and urged coöperation with leftist and 
liberal organizations in all countries in order to fight the growing threat of 
fascism, statements urging the overthrow of the American government by 
revolutionary methods largely disappeared from the propaganda of the 
Communist: party of the USA. The constitution adopted in 1938 stated 
that the party was a “working class political party carrying forward today 
the traditions of Jefferson, Paine, Jackson, and Lincoln,” aiming to extend 
their democratic principles “to their necessary and logical conclusions: By 
establishing common ownership of the national economy . . . the aboli- 
tion of all exploitation of man by man... and thereby the abolition of 
class divisions in society; that is, by the establishment of socialism, accord- 
ing to the scientific principles enunciated by the greatest teachers of man- 
kind, Marx, Engels, Lenin, and Stalin. . . . ” More specifically, the party 
urged the nationalization and government ownership of banks, railroads, 
and munitions industries, as a measure to alleviate the economic distress 
of capitalism as long as that system remained.? 

Early in 1944, the party abandoned its platform of nationalization of 
banks, railroads, etc., on the grounds that such measures would not now 
have even the united support of the labor movement, and would hinder 
the development of national unity in support of the war.‘ Browder re- 
cently admitted that the solution of American economic ills through a radi- 
cal redistribution of the national income may be ruled out today as 
politically inacceptable to the majority of Americans. In its stead, the 
party spokesman advocates a huge expansion of foreign investments to 
produce foreign markets for American products.’ Similarly, Browder now 
speaks of hobnobbing at banquets with Basil Harris, the president of the 
United States Lines, and other captains of industry.’ In this fashion the 
party has recently completed a full circle in its official ideology, swinging 
from open advocacy of violent revolution in the United States to strong 
support for the capitalist system. 

At the same time that the party was developing from a revolutionary 
organization into a political pressure group, its direct contacts with the 
Soviet authorities and with the Communist International were diminish- 
ing. It is evident from the party’s behavior in recent years that it does 
not enjoy the facilities of any “pipe line to the Kremlin.” A careful reading 
of the statements of the Communist party of the USA and those of the 
Soviet authorities on the occasion of the crisis caused by the signing of 


š William Z. Foster, Your Questions Answered (1939), pp. 64, 109-110. 

‘Speech by Earl Browder, at Madison Square Garden, January 10, 1944, in 
Daily Worker, Jan. 11, 1944, p. 4. 

5 Daily Worker, Oct. 9, 1944, p. 8. 

8 Daily Worker, Oct. 1, 1944, p. 1. 
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the Soviet-German Non-Aggression Pact of August 23, 1939, shows 
clearly that the American party was out of touch with events in Moscow. - 
For instance, on August 24, 1939, the Datly Worker published the results 
of a conference between Browder and the press in which Browder showed 
that he did not yet know that the Pact had been signəd. Browder even 
stated that the Soviet Union would assist Poland if Poland wanted such 
assistance, while the terms of the Pact, under Article 4, clearly precluded 
such assistance. Finally, the American party attempted to explain the 
Pact in ethical terms, describing it as a “blow to Hitler,” as well as the 
“Municheers” and “British capitulationists,” and as a strengthening of 
the “anti-fascist struggle for peace.”? On the other hand, the Soviet au- 
thorities made no attempt to explain the Pact in ethical terms and said 
candidly: “An end is being put to hostility between Germany and the 
USSR. Differences in ideology and political systems should not and cannot 
serve as obstacles to establishing good neighborly relations between both 
countries,’’ 

The Communist party of the USA was equally out of touch with events 
at the time of the German attack on the Soviet Union, which began on 
June 22, 1941. Although the American party immediately came.out advo- 
eating “full support and coöperation with the Soviet Union in its struggle 
against Hitlerism,” some of the Daily Worker editorials of the following 


‘day continued the old party line of criticizing the Roosevelt Administra- 


tion for being “so bellicose about the Axis in Europe.” Another more 
recent incident that plainly shows the absence of close and immediate con- 
nections between the Communist party of the USA and the Soviet au- 
thorities concerned an article by Wendell Willkie in the New York Times 
for Sunday, January 2, 1944, called, “Don’t Stir Distrust of Russia,” 
and on the whole very favorable and sympathetic to the USSR. On Tues- 


. day, January 4, 1944, the Daily Worker editorial warmly praised the 


Willkie article. Almost immediately afterwards a, Pravde political writer 


‘strongly attacked it, after which the Daily Worker became critical of 


V 


Willkie.’ 

„From this it is clear that the Communist party of the USA does its 
best to act as a propaganda agent for the Soviet government, and to 
adapt the party line to the exigencies of the latter’s position, even though 
there is no direct and immediate contact between the two organizations.) | 


1 Daily Worker, Aug. 24, 1989, pp. 1, 6, and following issues. 

s Editorial in Pravda, Aug. 24, 1938, concerning the Pact, repr_nted in the Daily 
Worker, Aug. 25, 1939, p. 2. The text of the Pact is given on the same page. 

t The Daily Worker reprinted the Pravda article verbatim on the front page of the 
Jan. 6, 1944, issue. f 

10 The possibility always remains, however, that such contact might be renewed 


whenever the Soviets so desired. i 
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The Communist party of the USA acts as a propaganda agent on behalf 
of the USSR in a number of ways that merge into the pattern of attacking 
American groups or movements that it believes to be inimical to the 
interests of the USSR, and supporting those that it believes friendly to its 
interests. The Second Front agitation is a familiar instance.® Another 
typical one was the case of Heinrich Ehrlich and Victor Alter, the two 
Polish Socialist leaders who fled from the Nazis into the Soviet Union and 
whose execution by the Soviets on charges of treason and espionage 
shocked many liberal and labor leaders in this country. For every protest 
meeting organized by such persons, the Communist party of the USA 
managed to organize a counter-protest meeting. For every petition defend- 
ing Ehrlich and Alter and criticizing the USSR, the Communists organ- 
ized a counter-petition.” Similar battles of signatures constitute the stock 
in trade of liberal and leftist pressure group tactics. The party organized: 
them in protest against the Book of the Month Club’s selection of Mark 
Aldanov’s novel, The Fifth Seal, on the, ground that it was subtly and 
viciously anti-Soviet.” Likewise it has organized a strong campaign, par- 
. ticularly among Americans of Polish descent, against the Polish govern- 
ment-in-exile, with which the Soviet government had broken diplomatic 
relations. In this fashion the Communist party of the USA functions as an 
outpost of propaganda and Soviet diplomacy, without official sanction, 
and on occasion with considerable fumbling, in order to keep pace with 
changes in Moscow's diplomatic position. It is distinguished from other 
similar organizations acting on behalf of other powers by the fact that it 
addresses its appeals chiefly to the lower strata of the American popula- 
tion and to certain groups among our intelligentsia, instead of to our busi- 
ness and professional élite, as does most propaganda serving foreign inter- 
ests. 

In the writer’s opinion, the evolution of the party to this status is to be 
explained in terms of changes in the society, institutions, and interna- 
tional position of the Soviet Union, rather than in those of the United 
States. With the adoption of the Five Year Plans, beginning in 1928, and 
the policy of industrialization and “socialism in one country,” the Rus- 


1 It is interesting to observe that the Second Front issue was kept alive by 
‘changing the definition of a Second Front from an Anglo-American invasion of 
Europe to a cross-channel invasion after the Allies had invaded Italy. See, as a 
sample, Daily Worker, Oct. 30, 1942; statement by Eugene Dennis, The Communist, 
Feb., 1943, pp. 104, 106; and editorial on landings in Italy in Daily Worker, Sept. 4, 
1943, p. 8. 

B New York Times, Feb. 26, 1943, p. 5; Mar. 4, 1948, p. 3; Mar. 7, 1943, p. 83; 
Neto Leader, Mar. 6, 1943; Mar. 13, 1948; May 8, 1943; Daily Worker, Mar. 22, 
1943; Mar. 27, 1943; Apr. 4, 1943; and numerous other issues; New Republic, Mar, 
15, 1943; Nation, Mar. 13, 1943. 

u New York Times, Apr. 17, 1043; Sunday Worker, May 2, 1943. 
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sians devoted more of their energies to internal construction and less to 
world revolution. Even though Marxian world revolutionary symbolism 
did not disappear from Soviet propaganda for internal consumption until 
after the German invasion of 1941," the Communist party of the Soviet 
Union, the driving political force of the USSR, had by then become heay- 
ily weighted with industrial leaders more interested in raising the produc- 
tion of Russian factories than in fomenting revolution.” Indeed the last 
serious attempt at revolutionary activity ended with a débâcle in China 
in 1927. In 1936, ‘the Communists came to the assistance of the Spanish 
government during its unsuccessful struggle with Franco and in fact 
supported the police and the old civil service against attempts at setting 
up rule by committees analogous to the Russian soviets, expropriation 
of property, and the creation of a workers’ militia. 

Furthermore, the rise of National Socialism in Germany, and later the 
signing of the Anti-Comintern Pact, tended to displace the bogey of 
“capitalist encirclement” in Soviet circles and to make more feasible a 
rapprochement between Communist and liberal or democratic movements 
in other countries and the development of popular front groupings. How- 
ever, these groupings were most unstable, and elements of the older Soviet 
hostility toward the chief democratic and capitalist states, England, 
France, and the United States, frequently cropped out, especially during 
the period of the Nazi-Soviet pact. 

The party makes strenuous efforts to explain the changes in its line as 
due to changes in the situation in this country, and stresses the claim that 
it is a genuine American party.18 Its efforts to appear as a genuine Ameri- 
can group have been especially vigorous since the passage of the Voorhis 
Act and the Foreign Agents Registration Act, both of which require regis- 
tration with the Department of Justice of organizations controlled by for- 
eign principals or engaging in political activity on behalf of foreign prin- 
cipals. The passage of these acts resulted in the Communist party’s sever- 
ing its affiliation with the Communist International on November 17, 
1940 (after the passage of the Voorhis Act), and the legal subterfuge of 
making the Daily Worker no longer its official publication,® thus tending 

u The Communist International itself was dissolved in May, 1943. 

1% See William Henry Chamberlin, The Russian Enigma (New York, 1943), 

. 303. 
š 16 See F. Borkenau, The Communist International (London, 1938), pp. 840, 418. 

17 Borkenau, op. cit., pp. 407 ff. 

18 For a succinct summary of the party’s arguments that it is a genuine American 
group and not an agent of the USSR, see John Williamson, “Urgent Questions of 
Party Growth and Organization,” The Communist, Jan., 1944, pp. 65-68. 

19 The Daily Worker registered with the State Department as an agent of various 
foreign news services in April, 1940. Sea New York Times, Apr. 3, 1940, p. 20. On 
July 31, 1940, the paper was “sold” to the Freedom of the Press Co., owned by 
a ladies, one of whom was a member of the D.A.R. (sbid., Aug. 1, 1940, 
p. 23). : 
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to conceal rather than to disclose the nature of the party’s foreign connec- 
tions. These two acts, in so far as they relate to the Communist party of 
the USA, provide an interesting example of legislation that brought about 
results opposite to the intent of the legislators. 

At the same time, the party’s efforts to win a place and influence on 
the American scene have by no means been fruitless. Its technique is the 
relatively simple one of capitalizing on the grievances of various groups in 
American society and relating them to the interests of the USSR. For 
example, when the Communists wished to keep the United States out of 
the war, they used the argument that it was an “imperialist war’ from 
which the workers had nothing to gain; after they wished the United 
States to enter the war, they reverted'to the argument that it was neces- , 
sary to crush fascism in order to maintain and spread trade union and 
working class institutions. As in the case of other pressure groups whose 
goal is ‘constant even if not immediately visible, the arguments vary ac- 
cording to circumstances and the type of audience to which the appeal is 
directed. By this means the party has built up a significant following in 
the labor movement (particularly some sections of the Congress of Indus- 

- trial Organizations), among our ethnic minorities, and in artistic and in- 
tellectual circles. The pattern of Communist activity in each of these 
groups and the degree of success obtained, measured both by actual be- 
havior favorable to the USSR and by the output of verbal symbols favor- 
able to the Soviets among these groups,?° may be sketched i in the following 
fashion. 

The Communists won their position in the CIO-largely through their 
willingness to take on the more unpleasant and in some instances routine 
tasks of trade union organization and maintenanee that were shirked by 
those members who did not have a political axe to grind. In this- fashion 
they came in at the beginning.of the growth of mass unionism, and won 
strategic positions as union officers from which they have not been dis- 
lodged by their opponents. Before the rise of the CIO and mass unionism, 
when the party followed the policy of organizing competing unions affili- 
ated with the Red International of Trade Unions (also known as the 
Profintern) with headquarters in Moscow, they had little success in the 
labor movement. Now the Communists and their sympathizers are quite 
evenly matched within the CIO, whose executive board contains such 
strong anti-Stalinists as James B. Carey and Stalinist sympathizers like 
Harry Bridges and Joseph Curran. Meanwhile, Philip Murray does his 
best to keep this factionalism from disrupting the organization. 


2 Other conditions, such’as variations in the international position of the USSR, 
obviously affect actual and symbolic behavior toward it. As in the case of any other 
` pressure group, it is impossible to distinguish more than very roughly: between 
results that it achieved through its own efforts and those which came about through 


. the operation of other forces. 
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Although trade unions whose officers are Communist party members or 
sympathizers follow the same general procedures of collective bargaining 
and grievance handling as do other unions, they are readily distinguishable 
on the basis of their political actions and statements. At present, the so- 
called Communist-controlled unions are the most staunch upholders of 
the no-strike pledge, and since June 22, 1941, have given employers the 
least troublé in the American labor movement. In their petitions and 
political statements, they uphold the favorite Communist causes, even 
going so far as to support legislation along the lines of a National Service 
Act, which was vigorously opposed by virtually every other section.of the 
labor movement. f ' 

Among immigrants from Europe, the Communist party of the USA and 
its sympathizers form a distinct political bloc within each national or ` 
ethnic group, agitating on behalf of Soviet interests as they relate to this 
group. Thus the Communist bloc among the Ukrainians in this country 

` strongly opposes the various Ukrainian independence movements active 
here. As a rule, the bloc is represented by a foreign language newspaper 
closely following the party line as laid down by the Daily Worker. .At pres- 
ent, there are just short of thirty foreign-language Communist-line news- 
papers, with a total circulation of over 400,000. Further activities among 
East-European and Italian immigrants follow the established pattern of 
social gatherings and political activity focussed around mutual benefit in- 
‘surance societies. The International Workers Order, with a membership 
of nearly 163,000 scattered amongst these ethnic and cultural groups,. 
represents the Communist faction in each of them. 
` The party’s greatest successes among the intellectuals were achieved 
prior to August 23, 1939. Many writers and artists whose social views 
were somewhat to the left of center signed series of political petitions cir- | 
culated by Communists, or joined organizations such as the League for 
Peace and: Democracy which Communists were active in organizing, 
though they were not necessarily the dominant figures in them. While 
motives undoubtedly, varied from individual to individual, by far the 
greater proportion were probably attracted by the stated humanitarian 
goals of the Soviet Union, and by opposition to the National Socialist 
and Fascist régimes. The chief media of this group of intellectuals, then 
as now, were the- two weeklies, The Nation and The New Republic, and 
at a later period the daily PM.™ After the Soviet-German Non- ion 
Pact of August 23, 1939, the Communist party of the USA lost much of 
its influence in these quarters. And despite the widespread support of the 


I i 
= Tt is, of course, incorrect to regard these as in any sense Communist-line pub- 
lications, since they frequently carry material critical of the actions of the Com- 
munist party of the USA, or even of the Soviet Union, and have often been at- 
tacked by the party. 
2 See Eugene Lyons, The Red - Decade (New York, 1041), esp. Chaps. XXVI- 
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Soviet Union among intellectuals and other groups in the United States 
after this country entered the war, there is very little evidence to show 
that this support extends to the American party. 

The party has also attempted to influence the general public through 
the media of political parties. This has been particularly effective in New 
York State. Here a Communist-led faction won control of the American 
Labor party in the primary elections of March 28, 1944. As a result, the 
anti-Stalinist wing seceded to found a new party, the American Liberal 
party. In the recent presidential election, the support of both parties was 
necessary to carry New York for President Roosevelt. However, the 
Communist-led American Labor party polled by itself almost enough 
_ votes to make the difference between Roosevelt and Dewey.” 

During the campaign, the Republican party made much of the Com- 
munists’ support of the fourth term, leading to President Roosevelt’s 
repudiation of Communist assistance.” The Republicans centered their 
attacks on the Political Action Committee of the CIO, arguing that it was 
a Communist front. This was a considerable exaggeration, since the PAC 
contained a number of diverse elements, united chiefly by a desire to as- 
sure a heavy registration of industrial workers on the assumption that this 
in turn would result in the defeat of anti-labor forces and the election of 
pro-labor ones. While the Communists are reported to have controlled 
the New York City and California PAC machinery; it is quite clear that 
they did not control such machinery in such important industrial centers. 
as Detroit and Cleveland. Sidney Hillman, the PAC chairman, has a 
long record as an anti-Communist, boasting shortly before the election of 
his record of thirty-five years’ opposition to the Communists “m and out 
of season.” However, it is certain that the PAC was perfectly willing to 
accept Communist support, a situation which led to various difficulties 
with the ‘Democratic national committee.” 

From the foregoing it is clear that the Communists’ technique is to 
obtain key positions in organized pressure groups whose political behavior 
and symbol output they can then control. In this fashion, their significance 
as a political force is much greater than a mere numerical count would 
show. Their numerical achievements are small indeed: in the depression 
election of 1932, when they polled the largest number of votes they have 
yet recorded, the party cast only a little over 100,000 votes out of a total 


XXXI. The author, whose interpretations must be used with extreme caution, has 
a strong bias against the Stalinists. ? 

New York Times, Mar. 29, 1944, p. 1. 

*% Counting the Democratic votes alone, Dewey would have carried the state 
by 547,011. The American Labor party polled 484,594 votes (only a small proportion 
of which were Communist votes), the American Liberal party 320,331 votes. New 
York Times, Nov. 9, 1944, p. 21. ` 8 New York Times, Oct. 6, 1944, p. 1. 

% See Stephen Hill, “CIO-PAC; A Survey,” New Leader, Nov. 4, 1944, p. 7; 
and report of a speech by Sidney Hillman in New York Times, Oct. 31, 1944, p. 12. 
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popular vote of close to forty millions. The Socialist candidate polled 
more than eight times as many votes. In 1940, the Communist vote de- 
clined to about 46, 000, or less than that of Babson, the candidate of the 
Prohibition party. Today the party claims a membership of less than 
90,000, including 35,000 members who have joined in the past two years. 
But as most observers of political trends are aware, numbers by them- 
selves are a very misleading index of the power of a political group to 
achieve its aims. Much more depends on the status of the individuals 
who compose the group, and on their ability to bring other forces and 
groups into the arena of political struggle. The Communists have con- 
centrated on the control of larger and more powerful groups. 

Even if it is impossible to make any long-range forecast concerning the 
future of the party, one can at least draw attention to some outstanding 
factors that will affect its influence in the future. 

One of these is the party’s own internal cohesion, and the loyalty: and 
indoctrination of its own members. The most significant index of this 
factor is dues payments. In 1943, seventy-five per cent of the membership 
, paid their dues on time during the first quarter compared with eighty-two 

per cent the previous year. However, among the 15,000 new members re- 
cruited that year, only about fifty to sixty per cent paid their dues. This 
probably reflects difficulties i in inculcating loyalty and in indoctrination?” 
of new members. 

The future of the party is dependent also on the degree to which its 
program and activities prove suited to the needs of the industrial workers 
and ethnic minorities of the United States. Assuming that’ the party’s 
program continues to be directed toward these groups, and that at the 
same time its slogans and ideology continue to be adjusted to the variable 
of Soviet foreign policy, a number of combinations between the party’ 8 
program and the conditions governing the life of the group are conceiv- 
able, each with different consequences for the party’s future. 

A condition favorable for growth of the party would be the presence of 
an economically reactionary régime in Washington, and one that was at 
the same time hostile to the USSR. This would provide an optimum situ- 
ation for the party to follow its usual practice of capitalizing on economic 
dissatisfaction in order to spread propaganda on behalf of the USSR, 

` at the same time that it might require the party to go underground— 
where it usually flourishes. Such a situation might even bring about a 
reversion to revolutionary ideology. 

Other conceivable conditions do not favor the future growth and ex- . 
pansion of the party. Even a reactionary régime in W ashington maintain- 
ing friendly and codperative relations with the USSR would probably 
have the party’s support. At the same time, the party would lose much of 


*7 See Daily Worker, May 11, 1943, p. 8; John Williamson, “The Organizational 
and Educational Tasks of Our Party,” The Communist, Oct., 1943, p. 924. 
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its following, since organized and unorganized labor would resent the 
party’s support of a régime that nullified its economic gains under the 
New Deal. 

Experience has shown that the party is perfectly willing to support 
reactionaries under certain conditions, as was the case in its endorsement 
of Mayor Hague of Jersey City. The endorsement was given on the ground 
that the Hague machine supported Roosevelt, and also in order to head 
off a labor revolt that was threatening to develop into a third party 
movement and split Roosevelt’s support in the state.*® 

Even the reverse of this situation, i.e., the continuation of economic 
and political gains for industrial workers under a liberal régime in Wash- 
ington, would not favor the Communists. Under these conditions, the 
underlying conditions that give rise to a protest movement on which the 
Communists could capitalize would tend to disappear, leaving them with 
nothing but a foreign policy. To some extent, this is the position they are 
in today. 

From the point of view of the social scientist, the most significant fea- 
ture of the development of the Communist party of the USA is the dis- 
appearance of its revolutionary appeal as it became the appanage of a 
successful great-power state. The success of revolutionary Marxism in 
Russia spelled its death in the United States, and in varying degrees i in 
other parts of the world.*® 

We have observed that most of the foreseeable conditions of the post- 
war years do not favor growth of the Communist party. This does not 
mean that some variety of revolutionary movement may not win influence 
and adherents if the United States undergoes a prolonged post-war de- 
pression. But if the Soviet Union has no stake in overthrowing the régime 
then current, the revolutionary impetus will have to come from another 
source. Thus far, the remaining splinter Marxist factions have not shown 
the necessary energy, force, and appeal to the masses to fit them for this 
rôle. The impetus might come from a return to so-called “orthodox” 
Marxism, as happened in the case of Lenin’s return to violent Marxism 
and his break with the German reformists. Or there might come an Ameri- 
can version of the German and Italian experiences after the last war, 
with a combination of anti-capitalist symbolism and extreme nationalism. 


238 See Daily Worker, July 6, 1943, p. 8; New York Times, July 7, 1943, p. 1; 
William Norman, “The Struggle for National Unity in New Jersey,” The Com- 
muntist, Oct., 1943, p. 946. 

2 The anti-Stalinist left, particularly the Trotskyites and right-wing Socialists, 
have perhaps been the first to point this out, although they do it in moralistic terms, 
lamenting the death of revolutionary Marxism outside the USSR, and asserting 
that it is not a success in that country. If by success one means that a group has 
stayed in power for a generation and carried out a substantial portion of its original 
program, there is no doubt that the term can be applied to the followers of Lenin 
and Stalin. 
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DISSENT ON THE SUPREME COURT, 1943-44 


C. HERMAN PRITCHETT 
University of Chicago 


During the 1943-44 term of the Supreme Court, public auon was 
attracted to that body on several occasions by verbal exchanges in deci- 
sions of the Court which seemed unusually sharp and personal. On Jan- 

` uary 3, 1944, Justices Black and Murphy admonished Justice Frankfurter 
that “for judges to rest their interpretation of statutes on nothing but 
their own conceptions of ‘morals’ and ‘ethics’ is, to say the least, dangerous 
business.” In another opinion on the same day, the same two judges re- 
ferred to “what is patently a wholly gratuitous assertion as to constitu- 
tional law in the dissent of Mr. Justice Frankfurter.”? In the Magnolia 
Petroleum Co. case, Justice Jackson observed that the minority judges 
were apparently willing to enforce the full faith and credit clause “only 
if the outcome pleases. . . .”* Justice Murphy told the Court on one occa- 
sion that it was “rewriting” a criminal statute,‘ Justice Jackson called 
the decision bringing insurance under the Sherman Act a “reckless” one,s 
and Justice Roberts several timeé waxed sarcastic about the disregarding 
or over-ruling of precedents. “This tendency,” he said, “indicates ‘an in- 
tolerance for what those who have composed this court in the past have 
conscientiously and deliberately concluded, and involves an assumption 
that knowledge and wisdom reside in us which was denied to our prede- 
cessors.” It is not surprising that the newspapers translated these dis- 
agreements into personal terms and began to write about the “feud that 
was smoldering behind the Grecian columns of the white marble court 
building.” 

There are many reasons for not taking such accounts too seriously. 
Thomas Reed Powell has wisely warned “laymen... not to draw too 
broad conclusions from any reportorial propensity to play up judicial dis- 
agreements as contests like those in war or sports.’’? Disagreement is no ` 
new thing on the Court. The faultless phrasing of the Holmes dissents 
may have raised to a higher plane, but did not conceal, differences as 
sharp as any evident during the past term. ' 

While talk of feuds may be left to the gossip columns, it remains true 
that the disagreements among the justices during the past year deserve 


1 Mercoid Corp. v. Mid-Continent Inv. Co., 320 U.S. 661 (1944). 

2? Federal Power Commission v. Hope Natural Gas Co., 320 U.S. 591 ages 

3 Magnolia Petroleum Co. v. Hunt, 320 U.S. 430 (1943). ; 

4 United States v. Gaskin, 320 U.S. 527 (1944). 

s United States v. South-Eastern Underwriters Assn., 64 8.C. 1162 (1944). 

1 Smith v. Allwright, 64 8.C. 757 (1944). - 

™ “Our High Court Analyzed,” New York Times Magazine, June 18, 1944, p. 17. 
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study and attention, if for no other reason than that, for the first time in 
the history of that tribunal, its members disagreed more often than they 
agreed in cases set down for decision by formal opinion. Of the 137 full 
opinions handed down by the Court during the term, only 57 (42 per 
cent) were.concurred in by all the participating justices. The remaining 
80 saw one or more justices registering dissent to the views of the major- 
ity.® This state of affairs is a startling departure from the norms of earlier 
days, when dissenting opinions customarily ranged between ten and 
twenty per cent of the total. However, for the past seven or eight terms 
the Supreme Court has been building up to the record now achieved, as 
Table I demonstrates. 

Of the 80 dissents during the 1943 term, 19 were by the narrowest of 
margins, 16 by a vote of five to four, and 3 by a four to three division. 
In the remaining 61 decisions, three judges dissented in 18 cases, 23 were 
two-judge dissents, and 20 were dissents by a single judge. 


TABLE I 


NON-UNANIMOUS OPINIONS AND DISSENTING VOTES ON 
THE SUPREME COURT, BY TERMS, 1925-43 


Dissenting 
Votes Cast 


83 
66 
73 
45 
31 
46 
55 
61 
66 
61 


82 





s Throughout this article, the count of opinions includes all full opinions plus per 
curiam decisions reported in the same manner as full opinions. This practice follows 
that of the Department of Justice in its‘computations. See Annual Report of the 
Attorney-General, 1941, p. 53, note 13. 
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CABLE II 


PARTICIPATION OF SUPREMH COURT JUSTICES IN 
DISSENTING OPINIONS, 1943 TERM 












Optnions Per Cent 






Participated In Dissenis 
Roberts 130 30 
Jackson 130. 17 
Douglas 135 16 
Frankfurter 137 16 
Murphy ` 134 15 
Black 134 14 
Reed 186 13 
Stone 135 12 
Rutledge 135 12 


Table II gives the dissenting records of individual members of the 
Court. Justice Roberts is shown to be most frequently at odds with the 
present Court, but the tendency has been manifested in lesser degree by 
all of its other members as well. Table III compares the percentage of 
dissents by the justices during the 1948 term with their performance in 
the four preceding terms. Most ci the judges have shown a fairly steady 
increase in the rate of dissents during the period. 


TABLE II 


PARTICIPATION OF SUPREME COURT JUSTICES IN DISSENTING 
OPINIONS, 1939-1943 TERMS 





1989 1948 
Stone 8% 12% 
Roberts 17 . 30 
Black 3 14 
Reed f 1 13 
Frankfurter 1 16 
Douglas 3 16 
Murphy 1 15 
Jackson 17 
Rutledge 12 





. In a court as divided as these statistics show the present Court to be, 
several questions arise for analysis. The first concerns the voting align- 
ments of the justices, or what may be called the “pattern” of dissent. 
The most satisfactory method of showing judicial alignments and dis- 
covering whether judicial voting follows any regular pattern appears to 
be a graphic presentation of the data on the pairing of justices in dissent- 
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ing opinions such as is made in Table IV. This table indicates for each 
justice the number of dissents he registered during the 1943 term, the 
other members of the Court who agreed with him in his dissents, and the 
number of times they did so. Dissents in which only a single justice partic- 
ipated are given in parentheses. The justices are arranged in the table in 
such a manner that, so far as interrelationships permit, each justice is 
placed closest to those with whom he dissents most often, and farthest 
from those with whom he dissents least often. 


TABLE IV 


PARTICIPATION OF AND AGREEMENTS AMONG SUPREME COURT JUSTICES 
IN DISSENTING OPINIONS, 1943 TERM 











Examination of Table IV shows that the disagreements of the justices 
do fall into a fairly well-defined pattern. At each end of the Court there 
is a pair of justices (Black-~Douglas and Frankfurter-Roberts) who were in 
dissent fifteen times together. Further, it appears that the Black-Douglas 
nucleus is usually joined by Murphy and, somewhat less often, by Rut- 
ledge, these four justices forming a definite bloc on the left of the Court. 
In the same way, Frankfurter and Roberts are joined in their dissents 
sufficiently often by Reed and Stone to compose a right-wing bloc. On 
balance, Jackson seems also to belong to this group, though there is the 
curious fact that he dissented only once with Chief Justice Stone as com- 
pared with five occasions on which he joined Justice Douglas in dissent. 
His record would seem to indicate a position less consistent or more com- 


z 
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plex than that of his colleagues. Justice Roberts’ position far to the right 
of his other companions in the right wing is obvious from the 18 dissents, 
in which he could get no‘support from any other member of the bench. 
While there thus appears to be a fairly definite alignment on the Court, 
the pattern is obviously somewhat blurred, Justice Jackson being espe- 
cially hard to locate. It is instructive to compare this pattern of division 
with that which prevailed on the Court during the 1937-38 term, as in- 
dicated in Table V.° In that year the alignments into left and right wings 


TABLE Y 


PARTICIPATION OF AND AGREEMENTS AMONG SUPREME COURT JUSTICES 
IN DISSENTING OPINIONS, 1937 TERM 

















Justice Dir Black | Stone | C- a Hughes pei ea = een 
Black 15 | (D f3] 2 i a oi 
8tone 5] 3|— | 4j 1 —— 
Cardozo Era ee eo ee ae 
Brandeis 1 1 rake 
Hughes 0 aa — 

Roberta 2 | 

Sutherland 9 - i 
Butler 22 — 

McReynolds | 28 ie i 


were clear-cut, regular, and almost symmetrical. Chief Justice Hughes 
was in the exact center of the Court, with not a single dissent during the 
term. Four justices ranged to his left, from Brandeis to Black, and the 
other four to his right, from Roberts to McReynolds. No member of one 
_ of these wings ever joined in a dissenting opinion with a justice in the 

other wing during the entire term. In contrast, during the 1943 term every 
pair of justices was found joined in at least one dissent, with the sole ex- 
ception of the Frankfurter-Rutledge combination. 


9 Table V excludes Justice Reed, who was a member of the Court during the I 
1937 term for only a short time. Justice Sutherland is included, though he did not. 
serve out the full term, 
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The relationships among the justices are révealed with somewhat great- 
er fidelity by Table VI, which reduces the data on pairings during the 1943 
term to a percentage basis. This presentation takes into account the agree- 
ments between every pair of justices, whether on the majority or minority 
side, in every non-unanimous opinion in which both participated. For 
example, during the 1943 term Murphy and Stone were both participants 
in 77 of the 80 opinions where there was disagreement. In 45 of these they 
were on the same side, and in the other 32 they were on opposing sides.. 
Thus the table shows the rate of agreement between them to be 58 per 
cent. The same data are given for every other pair of justices. 

Several points brought out by Table VI deserve comment. The closest 
relationship on the Court, as it has been sincé the time of Douglas’s ap- 
pointment during the 1938 term, is that between Black and Douglas, who 


TABLE VI 


AGREEMENTS AMONG SUPREME COURT JUSTICES IN NON-UNANIMOUS 
‘OPINIONS, 1943 TERM : 
(In Percentages) 


















Douglas 47 24 
Black 50 27 
Murphy 49 34 
Rutledge 52 40 
Jackson 71 46 
Reed 73 50 
Stone 70 49 
Frankfurter — 62 


Roberts 


agreed in 86 per cent of the disputed cases during the 1943 session. The 
second highest rate of agreement is that between Douglas and Murphy. 
The rates of agreement among the left wing justices are consistently high, 
ranging from 72 to 86 per cent. Relationships among the justices on the 
right (Roberts excluded) range from only 55 to 78 per cent. Justice Rob- 
erts is, of course, consistently low in agreements with his colleagues, 
managing to get above the 50 per cent mark with only one, Frankfurter. 
It is interesting to note that Chief Justice Stone is closer to the left wing 
in his agreements than he is to Roberts. The most marked affinity in the 
right wing is that of Stone and Reed. 

The existence of a fairly well defined pattern of dissent indicates that 
the disagreements among the justices must be grounded, in the words of 
Thomas Reed Powell, on “some underlying difference of gospel.” To dis- 
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cover the doctrinal basis for this cleavage, it becomes necessary to exam- 
ine the opinions in which dissent was registered, identify the most im- 
portant issues of public policy raised in those cases, and record the voting 
réaction of the various judges on those issues. Table VII gives the result 


TABLE VII : ; 
VOTING RECORD OF THE SUPREME COURT AND INDIVIDUAL JUSTICES 
ON VARIOUS PUBLIO POLICY ISSUHS, 1943 TERM 



















Federal Interstate 


. Business Commerce 
Liberties | Defendants Regulation | Commission 


Price 
‘Control 







Govt. | Ind. | Govt. | Def. | Govt. |-Bua.| For | Againsi| For | Against 






Supreme Court 
Black 
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of such. an investigation and presents an analysis of the votes on ten 
public policy issues which seemed most significant in the disputed deci- 
sions of the 1943 term. One or mcre of these ten issues was found to be 
present in over three-fourths of the non-unanimovus opinions handed down. 
Judicial reactions in each of these ten fields deserve brief comment. 
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Civil Liberties. This classification includes seven cases involving freedom 
of speech, freedom of religion, peonage, voting rights of Negroes in the 
Texas Democratic primaries, and a conscientious objector in trouble with 
the Army.!* One of the outstanding characteristics of the present Court 
has been its extreme care in safeguarding civil liberties, so it is not sur- 
prising that five of the seven decisions in this field went in favor of the in- 
dividual’s claims to protection. Both cases that were lost involved claims 
that freedom of religion had been infringed, in one case by the Massachu- 
setts child labor laws as applied to children of Jehovah’s Witnesses selling 
its literature, and in the other by prosecution of members of the “I Am” 
cult for using the mails to defraud. 

There has been a well-defined pattern of division on the Court during 

the past few terms on civil liberties cases, established principally in the ` 
numerous Jehovah’s Witnesses decisions. The left-wing justices plus 
Stone have been consistently on the civil liberties side, while the right- 
wing justices other than Stone have supported government. restrictions 
on civil liberties. The cases during the 1943 term were not of such a char- 
acter as to bring out this division so sharply, but the tendencies are still 
in that direction. Murphy is shown to be the most extreme in his insist- 
ence on freedom, while Roberts seldom carries his economic individualism 
into the civil liberties field. 
. The Hartzel case, involving prosecution under the Espionage Act 
of 1917 of a noxious individual who had mailed his racial and anti-war 
views to members of the armed forces, presented the most interesting 
and difficult test of alignments during the term on the civil liberties 
issue. All of the members of the Court except two reacted as they custo- 
marily have in the past on such questions. Stone, Murphy, Black, and Rut- 
ledge upheld Hartzel’s right to air his views even in war-time, while 
Reed, Frankfurter, and Jackson felt the act had been violated. Douglas 
and Roberts, however, reversed the stands they usually take, Douglas 
voting to convict and Roberts holding that there had been insufficient 
evidence in the case to send it to the jury. 

Criminal Defendants. This category includes cases in which individuals 
convicted of violations of federal or state criminal laws raised. before the 
Supreme Court questions of constitutionally guaranteed procedural rights 
or non-constitutional questions of statutory interpretation.“ Involved 


10 Prince v. Massachusetts, 321 U.S. 158 (1944); Billings v. Truesdell, 321 U.S. 
542 (1944); Follett v. Town of McCormick, 321 U.S. 573 (1944); Smith v. Allwright, 
supra, note 6; Pollock v. Williams, 64 S.C. 792 (1944); United States v. Ballard, 
64 S.C. 882 (1944); and Hartzel v. United States, 64 B.C. 1233 (1944). 

u McCann v. Adams, 320 U.S. 220 (1948); Roberts v. United States, 320 U.S. 
264 (1943); United States v. Dotterweich, 320 U.S. 277 (1943); United States v. 
Gaskin, 320 U.S. 527 (1944); United States v. Hark, 320 U.S. 581 (1944); 


` 
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are such questions as waiver of jury trial, compulsory self-incrimination, 
use of violence in obtaining confessions, and double jeopardy. In only 
four of these 13 cases were the cleims presented by the criminal defend- 
ants accepted by the Court. The voting records of the individual justices 
show that the left-wing members, end particular_y Murphy and Rutledge, 
were considerably more sympathetic to these pleas than the right wing. 

Federal Business Regulation. Fourteen of the cases in which dissent was 
registered involved federal regulation of business. In half of these deci- 
sions the Interstate Commerce Commission was the federal agency in- 
volved, while six others concerned regulatory activities of the Federal 
Power Commission, the Securities and Exchange Commission, the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, and the Wage and Hour Division.“ The 
celebrated Sherman Act prosecution of the South-Eastern Underwriters 
Association was the fourteenth case.“ Ten of the 14 decisions went for the 
government. Of the four which the government lost, three concerned the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 
` To get a clear picture of judicia! alignment in this field, it is necessary 
to separate the I.C.C. cases from the others, as has been done in Table 
VII. This separation reveals that while the four left-wing justices almost 
unanimously support business regulation in other than I.C.C. cases, they 
are the principal source of opposition to I.C.C. crders. This tendency is a 
continuation of a trend which has been evident for the past several terms, 
left-wing members of the Court taking the position that the I.C.C. in 
several cases has failed to protect the public interest. During the present 
term, for example, they objected to an I.C.C. decision permitting a truck 
monopoly to be established, and to an increase in utility rates which was 
granted over the protest of price control officials.“ 

With the exception of Justice Roberts, the right-wing justices generally 
supported federal business regulation during the term, though they were 


Falbo v. United States, 320 U.S. 549 (1044); Yakus v. United States, 321 U.S. 414 
(1944); United States v. Mitchell, 64 3.C. 896 (19447; Ashcraft v. Tennessee, 64 
8.C. 921 (1944); Mortensen v. United States, 64 8.C. 1037 (1944); Feldman v. 
United States, 64 S.C. 1082 (1944); United States v. Saylor, 64 S.C. 1101 (1944); 
Lyons v. Oklahoma, 64 8.C. 1208 (1944). 

1 City of Yonkers v. United States, 320 U.S. 685 (1944); McLean Trucking Co. 
v. United States, 321 U.S. 67 (1944); Thomson v. United States, 321 U.S. 19 (1944); 
Eastern-Central Motor Carriers Assn. v. United States, 321 U.S. 194 (1944); 
Cornell Steamboat Co. v. United Stazes, 321 U.S. 634 (1944); United States v. 
Marshall Transport Co., 64 S.C. 899 (1944); Interstate Commerce Commission v. 
Jersey City, 64 8.C. 1129 (1944). 

- B 8.E.C. v. Joiner Leasing Corp., 323 U.S. 344: (1943); Fed. Power Cman. v. 
Hope Natural Gas Co., 320 U.S. 591 (1944); J. I. Case Co. v. N.L.R.B., 821 U.8. 
` 382 (1944); Medo Photo Supply Corp. x. N.L.R.B., 64 S.C. 830 (1944); N.L.R.B. v. 
` .Hearst Publications, 64 S.C. 851 (1944); Addison v. Holly Hill Fruit Products, 
64 S.C. 1215 (1944). | Supra, ncte 5. 

1s McLean Trucking Co. v. United oe supra, note 12; I.C.C. v. Jersey City, 
supra, note 12. _ 
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more favorable than the left wing to the I.C.C., and less favorable when 
other types of regulation were concerned. Roberts, the only real economic 
conservative on the Court, voted against the regulation involved in 10 of 
the 12 cases in which he participated. 

Price Control. War-time price control and economic stabilization meas- 
ures were at issue directly or indirectly in six decisions during the term. 
In three cases, the Court upheld the contentions of the government, and 
these included the basic rulings affirming the constitutionality of rent 
control and commodity price ceilings.“ In the other three cases, all in- 
volving the applicability of price control machinery in public utility rate- 
fixing, the Supreme Court gave a broad interpretation to the exceptions 
allowed public utilities in the price-control statutes, and rejected the con- 
tentions of the government price-control officials.’ It will be noted that 
the left wing was split somewhat in these cases by the defection of Justice 
Rutledge, manifested principally by his dissent in the Yakus case holding 
that procedural provisions of the Price Control Aci make possible convic- 
tion for crime in a proceeding lacking the full protection guaranteed by 
the Fifth and Sixth Amendments. Justice Murphy, who, as already noted, 
is the most sensitive member of the Court in protecting the rights of 
criminal defendants, went along with Rutledge on this ground. Justice 
Roberts voted against the contentions of the price control officials in every 
case, being the only member of the Court attempting to keep green the 
memory of the departed Panama Refining Co. and Schechter decisions 
by holding the Price Control Aot guilty of unconstitutional delegation of 
legislative power.18 

Employer-Labor Cases. This category comprises nine cases where there 
was a legal issue involving employer and employee, including National 
Labor Relations Act and workmen’s compensation cases.!? The reaction 


1¢ Bowles v. Willingham, 321 U.S. 503 (1044); Yakus v. United States, 321 U.S. 
414 (1944); Steuart & Bro. v. Bowles, 64 8.C.-1097 (1944). 
I 1! Davies Warehouse Co. v. Bowles, 321 U.S. 144 (1944); Vinson v. Washington 
Gas Light Co., 321 U.S. 489 (1944); I.C.C. v. Jersey City, supra, note 12. Hecht Co. 
v. Bowles, 821 U.S. 321 (1944), is excluded from consideration, since it presented no 
real price-control issue. 
18 See hia dissents in Bowles v. Willingham, supra, note 16, and Yakus v. United 
States, supra, note 16. i 
18 Magnolia Petroleum Co. v. Hunt, supra, note 3; Brady v. Southern Ry. Co., 
820 U.S. 476 (1943); Tennant v. Peoria & P.U.Ry. Co., 321 U.S. 29 (1944); Mahnich 
v. Southern S.8.Co., 321 U.S. 96 (1944); Case Co. v. N.L.R.B., supra, note 13; 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers v. Railway Express Agency, 321 U.S. 342 (1944); 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & R. Co. v. Muscoda Local No. 123, 321 U.8. 590 (1944); 
Medo Photo Supply v. N.L.R-B., supra, note 18; N.L.R.B. v. Hearst Publications, 
supra, note 13. The N.L.R.B. cases were also included in the business-regulation 
category. Several decisions are excluded in which labor was on both sides of the case, 
or where the Court’s decision was not a clear victory for either side (Addison v. Holly 
Hill Fruit Products, supra, note 18), 
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of the justices on this issue is substantially what would be expected, with 
the left wing almost unanimous for labor, the right wing (Roberts ex- 
cepted) generally for labor, and Roberts voting for the employers’ con- 
tentions in every case. 

Judicial Review. In five cases, the Court was called upon to decide 
whether in s particular set of circumstances it should broaden or narrow 
the scope of judicial review.?° Three of these cases involved the jurisdic- 
tion of the federal courts to adjudicate issues arising under the Railway 
Labor Act. In the five cases, four decisions had the effect of narrowing 
judicial review. Justices Black and Frankfurter were most emphatic in 
their ideas on narrowing review, while Reed and Roberts were most con- 
cerned with expanding it. 

Federal Court Jurisdiction. In four cases, the Court was asked to decide 
whether a legal controversy was subject to the jurisdiction of the federal 
courts, or whether it could be heard only in the state courts. The Court 
ruled in favor of federal jurisdiction in two cases, and against it in two.2 
Black opposed federal jurisdiction in all four cases, while Frankfurter and 
Roberts favored it in each instance. I 

Federal-State Conflicts. In eight cases, a legal issue was raised which 
directly or indirectly ranged the federal and state governments in opposi- 
tion.” Included were such matters as the right of dry Oklahoma to seize 
liquor destined for the officers’ club at Fort Sill, and the applicability of 
local property taxes to government-owned machinery leased to a defense 
plant. The Court’s decision was for the federal government in seven of 
these eight cases. One should not be too hasty, however, in assuming that 
the Court hes a definite bias toward the federal government, for the states 
won nine out of twelve federal-state cases during the 1942 term of the 
Court. Concerning the 1943 voting, again Roberts was the most extreme 
in deviating from the. position of the Court, and Frankfurter was also on 
the state side of the fence. Justices Rutledge and Jackson took the federal 
point of view most strongly. 


20 Switchmen’s Union v. National Mediation Board, 320 U.S. 207 (1943); 
General Adjustment Committee v. Southern Pacific Co., 320 U.S. 338 (1943); 
General Adjustment Committee v. Misssuri-Kansas-Texas R. Co., 820 U.8. 323 
(1943); Falbo v. United States, supra, note 11; Stark v. Wickard, 321 U.S. 288 
(1944). 

u Meredith v. City of Winter Haven, 320 U.S. 228 ‘1948); Demorest v. City 
Bank Farmors Trust Co., 321 U.S. 86 (1944); Flournoy v. Wiener, 321 U.S. 253 
(1944); Greet Northern Life Ins. Co. v. Read, 64 B.C. 873 (1944). 

w California v. United States, 320 U.S. 577 (1944); Order of Railroad Teleg- 
raphers v. Railway Express Agency, supra, note 19; Johnson v. Yellow Cab Transit 
Co., 321 U.3. 888 (1944); Cornell Steamboat Co. v. United States, 321 U.S. 634 
(1944); United States y. Allegheny County, 64 S.C. 908 (1644); Union Brokerage Co. 
v. Jensen, 64 S.C. 967 (1944); United States v. Saylor, supra, note 11; United States 
v. South-Eastern Underwriters Assn., supra, note 5. 
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State Taxation. An interesting series of five cases involving the consti- 
tutionality of various state taxes saw the Court upholding their validity 
in every case but one.” Roberts opposed the state tax in each of the cases in 
` which he participated, and Jackson was in opposition in four of the five 
Cases. 

Does this analysis of judicial voting on some important public policy 
issues aid in discovering the “underlying differences of gospel” which have 
been assumed to exist on the Court? Can the divisions of opinion which 
caused such an unprecedented amount. of disagreement during the 1943 
term be summed up in any general formula? In the past, divisions on the 
Court have usually been explained as resulting from the clash ‘of liberal 
and conservative viewpoints. There was obviously little scientific exacti- 
tude in such a classification. For example, it threw together as “liberals” 
Justices Holmes and Brandeis, who usually voted the same way but often 
for quite different reasons. But, on the whole, this analysis seemed to 
offer a workable explanation of judicial voting. The divisions during the 
1937 term, charted in Table V, fall into this pattern, and the 1937 term 
was EeDioal of the entire decade of the thirties.” 

‘From the findings of Table VII, however, it is evident that if the terms 
“liberalism” and “conservatism” are to be given the meanings they have 
had in the past 25 years, there is only one conservative left on the presént 
Court, Justice Roberts. The pattern of opinion evidenced by his votes— 
against civil liberties, against federal business regulation, against labor, 
in favor of broad judicial review, favoring the states as against the federal 
government, using the federal Constitution to block state taxing powers— 
these are all typical “conservative” reactions. But no other member of 
the present Court adopts this complex of ideas, or even any large part of 
it. Justice Frankfurter, who has been shown to be closest to Roberts, cast 
a majority of his votes on the same side with Roberts in only four of the 
ten categories used in Table VII. Other members of the Court come over 
to the Roberts position on occasion, but on balance their sympathies lie 
elsewhere. 

The conservative-liberal dichotomy may be valid, then, in describing 
the division in the 13 cases where Roberts dissented alone. But what of 
the 67 other decisions where the eight “liberals” disagreed among them- 
selves? In part, these divisions are still explicable in terms of differing de~ 
grees of orientation toward left or right. “Liberalism” is a realm broad 


\ 

u Northwest Airlines v. Minnesota, 64 B.C. 950 (1944); International Harvester 
Co. v. Indiana, 64 S.C. 1019 (1944); McLeod v. Dilworth Co., 64 B.C. 1023 (1944); 
General Trading Co. v. Tax Commission of Iowa, 64 8.C. 1028 (1944); International 
Harvester Co. v. Wisconsin, 64 8.C.v1060 (1944). 

3 For an analysis of the divisions on the Supreme Court during the 1981—40 
terms, see C. Herman Pritchett, “Ten Years of Supreme Court Voting,” South+ 
western Soctal Sctence Quarterly, Vol. 14, pp. 12-22 (1943). 
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enough for the development of its own left and right wings, between 
which divisions of opinion continue, though somewhat more confused, 
more bitter, and more frequent because the battle is at close range. Civil 
wars may be desperate and bloody. 

This.explanation, however, is not sufficient to account for all the divi- 
sions on the present Court. The contrast between the clear-cut, pattern 
of dissent on the 1937 Court and the rather confused pattern of disagree- 
“ment on the 1943 Court would seem to indicate that what was previously 
a one-front war has become one of global proportions. While there is per- 
haps a touch of “hyperbole in the sanguinary simile,” it is true that align- 
ments of a new sort are evident, and that a justice’s relative liberalism or 
conservatism is increasingly inadequate to describe or explain judicial re- 
actions. What are these new lines on which the Court is dividing? Pro- 
fessor Powell has recently suggested that the underlying difference between 
Black and Frankfurter, whom he takes as symbolizing two divergent tend- 
encies on the Court, is in their conception of the judicial function. “A 
leaning for getting the result in the particular case as if it were a legislative 
choice,” characteristic of Black, contrasts “with a leaning to respect the 
outlines and many of the details of an established legal system” in Frank- 
furter.* If this is correct, we must add a legislator-judge attitude scale to 
our equipment for the interpretation of Supreme Court divisions. Further 
digging in judicial psychology may yield other clues. 

It is clear that the Supreme Court is going through one of the crucial 
periods of its history. There have been disagreements before, as already 
remarked, but the volume of dissent, and more particularly its changing 
character, marks off the present from previous crises. To some it seems that 
the Court is disintegrating, and the law along with it. A more sober view 
may recall Henry Adams’ theory on the law of phase as applied to history, 
and conclude that the Court is passing through the painful process of . 
change of phase out of which a new equilibrium will emerge. 


UNCONSTITUTIONAL LEGISLATION BY CONGRESS* 


OLIVER P. FIELD 
Indiana Unisersity 


The paragraphs that follow answer the same questions with respect to 
unconstitutional legislation by Congress that were answered with respect 


% To use the happy figure of Justice Cardozo’s dissenting opinion in Jones v. 
‘Securities and Exchange Commission, 298 U.8. 1 (1936). 
z Supra, note 7. 
* This discussion is an outgrowth of the Work Projects Administration, Official 
Project No. 165-1-71-154. A research grant was received also from the Graduate | 
School Research Fund of Indiana University. 
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to unconstitutional legislation in the ten states (Colorado, Massachusetts, 

. New Hampshire, Minnesota, Wisconsin, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Illinois, Indiana, and New York) included in my study published in 1943 
under the title, Unconstitutional Legislation in Ten Selected States. The 

_ congressional statutes and the decisions of the Supreme Court analyzed 
herein are based upon the list found in Professor Charles Grove Haines,. 
The Doctrine of American Judicial Supremacy. The reason why this list 
was chosen as the basis for analysis was that it covers approximately the 
same period, namely, from the beginnings to the early thirties, not in- 
cluding the period of the New Deal which formally began in 1933. This 
does not mean that there is no point in analyzing the later statutes and 
decisions, but that for purposes of comparison it was thought safer to re- 
strict this analysis to the same general period for both state and national 
materials. The three cases under No. 1 in the Haines list have been 
omitted because no decrees based on invalidity followed their decision. 

The methods here utilized are not new, having been used by this au- 
thor before, and by other writers such as Professor Herman Pritchett, 
writing in this Ruview. It should be clearly understood that this author 
offers these materials only as supplementary to the studies by Judge 
Edgerton and Professors Corwin, Cushman, Powell, and others. It is 
thought that some new phases. of the American experience with judicial 
review may be brought to light by a variety of methods of analysis, and 
the method here used is offered as only one of many which might and 
ought to be utilized. 

The method here used should not be confused with the statistical meth- 
od. It is merely a layman’s numberwork, which in the words of Professor 
William Anderson “is the lowest form of statistics.” It will be recalled by 
some that Professor Anderson counted the units of local government. 
This study is of somewhat the same character. The method used is de- 
scribed in Section 1 of the monograph referred to above, and the search 
guide used in gathering the materials is reprinted in that section, so that 
it is unnecessary to set it forth here. 

Question 1. What is the chronological distribution of the sixty-one deci- 
stons under review here? Question 2. What ts the chronological distribution 
of the statutes involved in these sixty-one decisions? 

These two questions have been stated together because it is easier to 
present the two sets of materials in a composite set of figures. Arranged 
by decades beginning with 1860 (because the statutes and decisions prior 
to that time were so few), the data are as follows. 

1860-69 1870-79 1880-89 1890-99 1900-09 1910-19 1920-29 


. Statutes 13 13 2 5 7 14 3 
Decisions 4 9 5 5 10 7 19 


With respect to statutes, the striking point is that over approximately 
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half of them were sua: during the Civil War and Reconstruction period 
and during: the period of World War I, preparedness, war, and reconver- 
sion to peace. 

It may be remembered by thoes who studied the monograph dealing 
with the ten states that a surprising amount of unconstitutional legislation 
was enacted during the sixties and seventies, just as was true in Congress. 
But there was a larger upswing of invalid legislation between 1890 and 
1910 in the states than in the national government. I 

With respect to the distribution of decisions before and after 1900, the 
figures for the ten states studied were: before 1900, 43 per cent; after 1900, | 
57 per cent. Of the 61 decisions by the Supreme Court, 27 in all were 
before 1900, while 34 came after 1900. These constitute, in terms of per- 
centages: before 1900, 44 per cent; after 1900, 56 ver cent. This amazing 
. similarity, almost identity, of distribution may have been purely acci- 
dental, but it may reflect the trends in decisions that were mentioned in 
the study of the ten selected states. 

With respect to statutes, the distribution of statutes in the ten selected 
states before 1900 was 51 per cent; after 1900, 49 per cent. Unconstitu- 
tional congressional statutes enacted before 1900 that were involved in 
Supreme Court decisions totaled 61 per cent; after 1900, 39 per cent. It 
should be reiterated that one would expect to find a divergence of the 
number of statutes and decisions occurring before and after any given 
date, because of the’ lapse of time that occurs between enactment and 
decision. When the author noticed this divergance, he wondered whether 
a longer period might have elapsed between enactment and decision in the 
_ national government than in the states. This problem will be the subject 
of a later question, but it may be ncted here that the average life of in- 
valid congressional statutes was three years longer than the average for 
the ten states. When this is considered, it accounts in large part for the 
difference found to exist between the distribution of statutes before and 
after 1900 in the states and in the national government. 

Question 3. What were the subjects dealt wih in the sixty-one statutes 
which the Supreme Court held unconstitutional? 


Gov't. ” Courts Tcres Business Property Labor 
(tn percentages) 
Congress -21 16 28 16 2 3 
Ten states 28 18 | 12 18 8 3 


One subject which did not appear in the stetes, but which appears in 
the congressional statutes, is personal liberty, which is found to constitute 
13 per cent of the statutes. The main reason for this is that slavery and 
involuntary servitude have bulked quite large in certain national con- 
troversies and’ have also been dealt with by the national Constitution, 
but have been almost absent in the legislation in the states studied in the 
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monograph. As the original study was conceived, it was to have included 
some Southern states, but as it was eventually executed it was necessary 
to close the study before it’ could be carried into those states. 

In general, it is noticeable that several of the subjects are represented 
by very similar distributions in terms of percentages. Those which differ 
are usually explicable, such as the difference in “property,” which includes 
many eminent domain statutes. Also, the states have as their sphere of 
legislative activity the enactment of much legislation relative to property 
which does not, or at least did not, fall within the scope of congressional 
authority as that authority was construed during the period covered in this 
analysis. Similarly, it is only to be expected that the many constitutional 
details included in state constitutions concerning the structure of govern- 
ment, both state and local, would give rise to many more decisions in this 
field than in the national government. 

Question 4. Who were the parties in the litigation in which these statutes 
of Congress were held to be unconstitutional? = 

The parties plaintiff are always the most interesting in these cases, and 
of course the record in the Supreme Court does not always show which 
party was the plaintiff on the record originally, unless the record is scru- 
tinized with some care. The parties plaintiff in thess cases were analyzed 
and classified as follows (in percentages): private citizen, 46; corporations, 
7; the federal government, 31; state officers, 2; federal officers, 10; states, 
2; and miscellaneous, 2. 

When the cases in which corporations were the plaintiff were analyzed, 
an attempt was made to include such actions as stockholders’ suits against 
corporate officers which might just as easily have been by the corporation 
against a governmental officer. But even when such cases are included, the 
number is very small. The result of this analysis brings to light much the 
same fact that was brought out in the state cases, where slightly less than 
12 per cent of all cases studied were initiated by private corporations. 

Question 5. Are there many cases in which both parties are private citizens 
or corporations or both, and in which no governmental unit or officer ts 
represented? k 

Nine cases out of the sixty-one disclosed neither governmental units 
nor officers as parties plaintiff or defendant, and no evidence of either 
official or governmental representation in the case at any stage. This is 
nearly one-seventh of the cases. In the states, about 23 per cent of the 
cases, on the average, were decided with no officiel participation in the 
case. This is somewhat higher than the percentage of cases in this class 
in the Supreme Court, but both percentages are far too high. In fact, it is 
the contention of this author that no case involving constitutional issues 
to which private parties are parties, as private parties, should be decided 
without asi being given to proper governmental representatives 
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_ to appear and participate in the proceedings. The present system of 
anarchical popular sovereignty in the right to have constitutional litiga- 
tion determined as a matter of private and only private right is a natural 
result of attempting to utilize the common law theory of litigation in mat- 
ters which are public as much as private. This problem is discussed at 
some length in the monograph referred to above. 

Question 6. What were the forms of action used in these cases? 

The forms of action were classified under the following headings and 
yielded the results below (in percentages), which are compared with the 
averages for the ten states. 


Man- Injunc- Quo 

damus Criminal tion Warranto Civil | Tort. Misc. 
Federal 3 36 8 0 36 0 16- 
Ten states 16 13 16 4 22 9 20 


These sctions were the ones that were brought in the courts of first 
instance, not in the Supreme Court. Mandamus, except in the District 
' of Columbia and except as an ancillary action, is'not used in the federal 
courts, and for that reason one would expect a small number of cases to 
fall under it. Criminal and civil actions rank high i in both jurisdictions, 
and this, too, is what one might expect, in view of the subjects with which ` 
the statutes deal. 

Question 7. How many of these cases were initiated by injunction? 

Because of the interest in, and controversy about, the injunctive remedy, 
particularly in the federal courts, during the last several decades, an 
analysis was made of these cases. Only five cases fell into this group, con- 
stituting 8.1 per cent of the total. The state averages are much higher than 
this percentage. New Hampshire alone was below the federal average. It 
seems clear that injunction during this period was not any more successful ` 
as a remedy than many of the others. This is as.one might expect, because 
injunction is expressly forbidden to the federal courts in some types of 
‘cases, such as tax litigation. 

The subjects involved in these injunction remedies are not significant, 
being distributed in the same manner as the total distribution. Nor is 
there any significance in the parties plaintiff in these cases. 

Question 8. How long were these atatutes on the books before they were de- 
clared unconstitutional? 

The answer is that they were on the books for an average of ten years 
and five months, which was about three years longer than the average for . 
the ten states and twice as long as the life of the statutes that were in- 
volved in several of those states, I shall not attempt to make a complete 
analysis of this problem at this time, but it may be remembered that in 
the monograph I expressed the opinion that herein lay one of the vital 
weaknesses in the operation of judicial review of legislation. All the con- 
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siderations that were mentioned there apply with even greater force to 
congressional statutes and the procedure for declaring them invalid, and 
some additional ones must be considered in a final evaluation of the pro- 
cedures utilized by the Supreme Court in this work. The situation is very 
serious and could long since have been remedied by both bench and bar 
had it been clearly realized. l 

Question 9. Under what constitutional provisione were these decisions 
made? I , 

Between the several state eonstitutions within the states studied m the 
selected group there were some differences, but many of them were so 
nearly identical that it was possible to compare them. Between the consti- 
tution of the United States and the constitutions of these ten states some 
differences exist also, but many features, such, for example, as the bills of 
‘rights, are surprisingly alike. The decisions were classified in percentages `: 
as follows (when more than one provision is involved, the decision is listed 
under each provision): governmental structure relations, 13.1; courts, 
13.1; commerce, 13.1; bill of rights, 37.7; taxation, 9.8; suffrage and 
` elections, 4.9; foreign relations, 1.6; not entirely clear, 6.5. 

The first great difference between the federal decisions and the state 
decisions is that the large group of decisions invalidating statutes because 
of procedural irregularities in the. process of enactment of statutes is 
absent in the federal group. Federal statutes have tended to be invalidated 
primarily because of conflict with substantive provisions or because of 
provisions regulating judicial rather than legislative procedure. 

_ In the states, about 30 per cent of the statutes that were involved fell 

under the bill of rights, while 37.7 per cent of the federal statutes that 
were involved in the Supreme Court decisions fell under this heading. 
This seems to have justified the opposition to the Constitution during the 
debates on ratification ending in a promise of a bill of rights limiting the ` 
national legislature. 

Question 10. Are many of the decisions of the Supreme Court holding 
congressional statutes invalid rendered by a divided court? 

The answer is that there are a good many, about 50 per cent. This is 
a much higher percentage than was found in the state cases, being twice 
as high as in New York, the state having the highest number of divided 
opinions, and is many times higher than in many of the states, Massa- 
chusetts going as low as four per cent. 

Question 11. Are decisions by a divided Court increasing in this group of 
cases? 

They are increasing. The percentage of decisions by a divided court 
before 1900 was 19, as compared with 31 after 1900. This follows the same 
trend as in the states. 

Question 12, Were the subjects of statutes involved in cases having dis- 


` 


? 
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senting cities markedly different from the statutes involved in the whole 
group? 

An analysis of the statutes involved in the éases with dissenting opin- 
ions showed that the distribution of subjects conformed to that in the 
whole group to an amazing degree, 28 per cent of these statutes dealing 
with taxes and 13 per cent with civil rights. The other subjects dealt with 
were distributed evenly in both groups: The answer to this question indi- 
cates clearly that dissenting opinions cannot be accounted for on the basis 
of a distinctive subject-matter dealt with in the legislation that comes 
before the court. 

Question 13. Are decisions by a bare majority increasing in decisions 
holding statutes of Congress unconstitutional? 

Thirteen per cent’ of these decisions were by a bare majority of the 
Supreme Court, and this is more than twice as high as the percentage 
which was the average for the ten states. 

Question 14. Are bare majority opinions increasing? 

Bare majority opinions have increased since 1900, two decisions before 
1900 falling in this class, while six decisions after 1900 were given by a 
bare majority of the court. 

Question 15. How long are majority opinions in the Supreme Court in 


` the cases holding congressional statutes to be invalid? 


The average number of pages in the majority opinions was 13.5 pages. 
This compares with state averages ranging from 5 to 10 pages, with sev- 
eral states having an average of 6. 

The Supreme Court opinions are longer than those in the ae selected 
states, being twice as long as those in several of the states. This writer 
has become convinced that the length of judicial opinions is not a super- 
ficial matter in the judicial process, but a matter of very considerable 
importance. Basing his opinion upon the considerations that were set 
forth in she monograph dealing with the ten states, he believes that he is 
on firm ground in thinking that most, if not all, opinions that are thirteen 
pages long are the worse for every page beyond seven or eight or even six. . 
No little portion of the cause for confusion among judges on the federal 
and state courts, the federal and state bars, and the public in general, as 
to what the rules of constitutional law are arises from the fact that Su- 
preme Court opinions are full of irrelevant matter, and are models of 
bad judicial writing. Supreme Court opinions are often little moré than 
bad expositions of history and repetitious citations of previous decisions, 
many of them irrelevant and taken from counsel’s briefs at their face value 
(let it be recalled that I am not dealing with the Supreme Court of today). 
and paragraph after paragraph of dicta and irrelevant facts are to be 


found in many of these opinions. Much good could come from a candid 


reconsideration of the rôle of opinion in the judicial process. Many con- 
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temporary students seem to consider the opinions as more important than 
the judgments. It must be remembered that the courts are primarily to 
decide cases, not to talk about them. After all, it is the judgment that the 
opinion is to explain. If that were the test, most of the opinions could be 
written in five pages and with no loss and much gain to everybody con- 
cerned, including the Court itself. 

Question 16. What percentage of the cases coming to the Supreme Court 
were reversed? 

The problem of reversals was discussed in Section 9 of the monograph 
dealing with the states. The problem is of interest in connection with 
judicial administration. Can any other court inferior to the Supreme Court 
be entrusted with the work of final decision, assuming that the decision 
of the Supreme Court in each case is the correct decision? 

With respect to the similarity of judgment on constitutionality in the 
courts of first instance and the Supreme Court, of the sixty-one cases here 
studied, 41 per cent were reversed by the higher court. Distributing these:- 
37 per cent of the cases coming to the Supreme Court before 1900 were 
reversed ; while of those coming after 1900, 44 per cent met with reversal. 
In other words, reversals of the courts of first instance were increasing. 
This may be owing to a number of factors, such as the growing complexity 
of constitutional interpretation or to confusion in the holdings of the high 
court itself. : 

Turning to the treatment accorded the higher appellate courts by the | 
Supreme Court, 46 per cent of the decisions in the Supreme Court re- 
versed the decisions of the courts from which the cases were appealed to 
that court. The distribution with respect to 1900 is as follows: before that 
date, 37 per cent; after it, 58 per cent. Here again, the tendency for rever- 
sals to increase after 1900 is noticeable. 

Conclusion. It should be noted that there is a striking similarity between 
the data in the states and in the national government in so far as judicial 
review by their supreme courts of the acts of codrdinate legislative bodies 
is concerned. This study has not dealt with the Supreme Court’s work in 
reviewing acts of state legislatures, which is a phase of federalism as much 
as it is a phase of judicial review. 


MISSOURI'S PROPOSED NEW CONSTITUTION 


WILLIAM L. BRADSHAW* 
University of Missouri 


A new constitution will be submitted to the voters of Missouri at 8 
special election on February 27, 1945. It was drafted by a bi-partisan 


* Delegate-at-large to the constitutional convention. 
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_ convention which met on September 21, 1943, and adjourned sine die 
on September 29, 1944, after spending 215 days in session. The convention 
was authorized by the voters, under the twenty-year rule, in November, 
1943, and 68 senatorial district delegates and 15 delegates-at-large were 
elected in April, 1943. One of the latter, an anti-New Deal Democrat, was 
agreed upon by the state committees of both major parties, and later be- 
° came president of the convention. ! 

The great majority of delegates. were conservative, but constructive in . 
their attitude. They expressed confidence in the voters and in local self- 
government, and insisted on definitely checking all public officials and 
` agencies. In general, the more liberal delegates were older men, with long 
and distinguished records of public service and without further political 
aspirations; the more conservative delegates were generally. younger men, 
with less political experience. A bare majority were lawyers. The others 


represented some twenty different business and professional groups, in- ` 


cluding four college professors and two women. 

The convention differed from previous ones in three important respects. 
Several research manuals were prepared i in advance for the use of dele- 
gates; all committee meetings, as well as the convention sessions, were 
open to the press and the public; and the committee of the whole was not 
used in the proceedings, although authorized by the rules. 

Each of the 377 proposals introduced was referred to one of the twenty © 
committees on revision. These committees held public hearings for about 
three months, giving every citizen and every organization in the state an 


. . opportunity ‘to express opinion on each proposal. Most committees in- 


` vited public officials and experts to appear and to assist in the revisions. 
During the next two months most committee reports were drafted and 
filed, after which each was considered in the convention section by section, 
without limitation on debate. 

The convention made no changes in the broad fundamental set-up of 
state and local government. It retained the principles of separation of 
powers and checks and balances, including the bicameral legislature. It’ 
also retained all amendments recently adopted by the voters, with only 
minor changes in language. Otherwise, it revised and modernized the 
entire constitution, eliminating antiquated provisions and much statutory 
detail, clarifying and simplifying language, and rearranging provisions. 

_ The number of articles was réduced from 15 to 12, and the total length by 
some 11,000 words. 

A number of “directive” and permissive provisions were fnsorsorated 
which might lead the casual reader to suspect that.a state has delegated 
rather than inherent powers. Such provisions relate especially to agri- 
culture, education, forestry, health, hospitals, libraries, museums, pees 
recreation, and welfare. 
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The convention submitted the new constitution as a whole because a 
thorough revision could not be made by separate amendments; the con- 
stitution of 1875 has been amended sixty times and no longer possesses 8 
logical organization. The new articles are so interdspendent that it was 
not feasible to submit them separately. 

The principal changes are as follows: p 
. Bill of Rights. Among the few alterations necessary to adapt the bill © 
of rights to modern conditions are: prosecutors may take depositions 
within the state in criminal cases; excess condemnation is authorized; 
women are made eligible for jury service; freedom of speech and of the 
press is extended to all means of communication; and the right of em- 
ployees to organize and bargain collectively is recognized. 

Legislative Department. One-third of the members of either house may 
at any time take a bill from a committee for consideration by the house 
itself, and each committee is required to keep a public record indicating 
how each member voted on every bill. If a senator or representative ac- 
cepts any lucrative office or employment under the United States, the 
state, or any municipality, he thereby vacates his office. No act may be 
initiated by the voters earmarking funds unless the act itself provides the 
funds by an additional tax. Periodic senatorial redistricting is required 
through a bipartisan commission appointed by the governor from lists 
furnished by the state committees of the two dominant political parties. 

Executive Department. This department has been extensively reorgan- 
ized. The cabinet idea largely prevails, even though, contrary to the 
` recommendation of the committee, the convention retained the elective 
attorney-general, secretary of state, and treasurer. The governor is given 
the power to assign each of some seventy existing boards and bureaus to 
that division of the executive department to which its work is germane. 
A merit system is required in the state hospitals, penal institutions, and 
reform schools, the last-mentioned being classified as educational, not 
penal, institutions. The regulations and rules of all boards, bureaus, and 
administrative agencies must be filed with the secretary of state ten days 
before becoming effective. A department of revenue is provided for, to 
include a division of collection and a division of budget and control. The 
collection of all state taxes, licenses, and fees, now carried on by ten dif- 
ferent agencies, is centralized in the division of collection. The duties of 
comptroller are added to those of the budget director. Under the direction 
of the governor, the comptroller will supervise all expenditures and exam- 
ine all claims and accounts before certifying them to the state auditor for 
payment. By this means, payments by the state must first be approved by 
two departments instead of one. In anticipation of a post-war federal road 
construction program, new highway provisions are included; and the 
authority of the highway commission is oe 
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Judictal Department. Aside from retaining the non-partisan plan of 
judicial selection, this article has been thoroughly revised. The right of the 
supreme court to make rules of practice and procedure for all courts is 
expressly recognized. The supreme court may transfer judges temporarily 
from one court to another, and exercise a more extensive power in re- 
viewing opinions of appellate courts. Provision is made for the rémoval, 
after a fair hearing, of judges who have become permanently incapacitated. 
No appellate judge may continue in office after becoming 75 years of age. 
A system of magistrate courts replaces the justices of the peace, with at 
least one magistrate for each county, the number increasing as population 
increases. All probate judges and magistrates must be lawyers, except 
those now serving. All judges are placed on salary and the fee system is 
abolished. 

Local Government. Important changes have been made in this article. 
The new constitution authorizes four classes of counties, which will permit 
8 simpler government in the smaller counties of low assessed property 
valuation. Any county whose population is over 85,000 may draft a charter 
for its cwn government. The general assembly may provide alternative 
forms of government for any class of counties. Provision is made for the 
voluntary consolidation, dissolution, and partitioning of counties, ‘and 
for the coöperation of two or more counties, not in excess of ten, in the 
performance of any governmental function. The fee system for law en- 
forcement officers in all counties, and for all officers, except public ad- 
ministrators, in the larger counties, is abolished. Municipal home rule, now 
applying only to Kansas City and St. Louis, is extended to cities of 10,000 
or more inhabitants. A new section on the relationship of St. Louis county 
and St. Louis city offers these areas additional means of solving their 
complicated problems. The new constitution authorizes the consolidation 
of city and county functions in any county of the state. Minor changes 
are made in the limitations on local debts; the amount of general obliga- 
tion indebtedness that may be incurred by cities is slightly increased. 
Also, by a four-sevenths majority, any city may issue revenue bonds for 
the purchase or construction of its own municipal utilities. The new con- 
stitution directs that local governments and municipally owned utilities 
shall prepare annual budgets, file annual reports of their financial trans- 
actions, and be audited, in the manner prescribed by law. 

Education. The new article ptovides a more flexible school system. It 
establishes a bipartisan board of education composed of eight lay members 
appointed by the governor for overlapping terms, replacing the present 
ex officio board. The board’s principal function is to select a state commis- 
sioner of education, who supplants the elective superintendent, and to 
advise with him on general educational policy. The minimum age limit 


ec 
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for pupils in the public schools is omitted, and the maximum is increased 
from twenty to twenty-one years. This change makes public kindergartens 
possible and permits an extension of education on the secondary level. 
Provision is made for adult education and for area schools. Financial aid 
` for public libraries is made a state responsibility. 

Taxation. The most important change here is a provision for the classifi- 
cation of property for tax purposes, as (1) real estate, (2) tangible personal 
property, and (3) intangible personal property. The last two classes may 
be subdivided by law, and different tax-rates may be applied to each class. 
Intangibles are to be taxed on the basis of yield, not to exceed eight per 
cent thereof; and although this tax is to be laid and collected by the state, 
the proceeds are to be returned to the local units of government. The 
maximum limit on the general property tax-rate for state purposes is 
reduced from fifteen to ten cents per hundred dollars of assessed valuation; 
while the maximum rate for most school districts, cities, and counties has 
been slightly increased. The voters in any unit of local government may, 
by two-thirds majority, increase the rate, but the general assembly may 
place restrictions on such increases. Special levies may be authorized by 
` law for library, hospital, health, recreation, and museum purposes. In 
order to encourage reforestation and the rehabilitation of blighted areas, 
partial relief from taxes on new improvements may be granted by law for 
8 period of twenty-five years. ` 

Miscellaneous Changes. The trial of impeachments is transferred from 
the state senate to the supreme court, except in the cases of the governor 
and members of the supreme court, who must be tried before a commission 
of seven eminent jurists elected by the senate. Election contests for state 
offices have been transferred from the general assembly to the supreme 
_ court. Absentee voting privileges are extended to qualified voters without, 
as well as within, the state on election day, The new article on corpora- 
tions, which is much briefer than the old one, reflects present-day business 
and economic conditions, rather than those prevailing in 1875. Three 
minor changes are made in the amending process. 


UNITARY-MULTIPLE ELECTION DISTRICTS 


JAMES D. BARNETT 
University of Oregon 


‘An important innovation in the method of filling elective offices in 
multiple-member districts, applicable to the federal, state, and local 
governments alike, was inaugurated in Oregon in 1893 by an act provid- 
ing that the several judges of the circuit court for Multnomah county 
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should be elected by “departments,” consecutively numbered.’ Similar 
action was taken in the case of the district court for Multnomah county 
‘in 1913.* Likewise, an act of 1920 provides that the offices of the seven 
_ judges of the supreme court shall constitute seven “positions” and be so 
indicated on the ballot.? The charter of the city of Portland was amended 
in 1934 to apply the, “position” principle to the four city commissioners.’ 
Next, the three circuit judges of the second district became elective by . 
“positions” in 1935,5 and so, in 1941, did the two circuit judges of Linn 
county.* At the 1941 session of the legislature, a futile attempt was made 
to do the same thing for the thirteen members of the state house of repre- 
sentatives from Multnomah county.” 

When the voters of any district are limited to the selection of 8 single 
officer, the “short ballot” simplifies the voters’ task in choosing from 
among candidates at the election, prevents the “single-shotting” more or 
less prevalent in multiple districts, and discourages small pluralities. But 
in reducing these difficulties, it at the same time promotes others. In 
case of any office, the narrow range of choice is likely to reduce the qual- 
ity of the officers. When the office is legislative, the incumbent is likely 
‘to be ‘‘district-minded” and “machine-controlled,” and so to neglect the 
general interests for those of the district or those of the local politicians. 
Such considerations were urged in favor of the compromise involved in the 

“position” method employed for the Portland commissioners and the 
representatives from Multnomah ccunty;® and they are, of course, ap- 
plicable, in a degree, to the judges. 

The voters’ task is: made easier under the new system; for, although the 
length of the ballot as a whole is not necessarily reduced, the voter may 
more readily compare the merits of the few candidates within the several 
groups than he can compare the mecits of all the candidates running to- 
gether. However, at the same time his range of choice is narrowed. He 
may possibly even favor none of the candidates for one position and all 
of them for another. But the chances are, of course, that the more desired 
and the less desired will be seattered more or less evenly among the several 

groups. 
-` Election by small pluralities is discouraged by the new method. In 
Multnomah county, where now thirteen members of the hcuse of repre- , 


1 Oregon Laws, 1893, p. 50; 6. O.C.L.A. Sec. 93-216. An act of the same session 
applying the “department” system to ancther district did not affect elections. Ore- 
gon Laws, 1893, p. 63, L. 1938, Ch. 105; 6 O.C.L.A. See. 03-208-10. 

* Oregon Laws, 1913, Ch. 855; 1929, Ck. 156; 6 O.C.L.A. Sec. 93-405. 

3 Oregon Laws, 1929, Ch. 241; 6 O.C.L.A. Sec. 93-102-4. 

t Portland (Ore.) Charter, Sec. 127 (1934). 

š Oregon Laws, 1935, Ch. 14; 6 O.C.L.A, Sec. 93-203. 

- © Oregon Laws, 1941, Ch. 470. Sec. 8. 
7 Oregon House Bill, 1941, No. 401. Indefinitely jemi 43 to 17. 
8 Oregon Voter, Nov. 3, 1934, Mar. 1, 1041; Oregonian, Fob. 25, 1941. 
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sentatives are elected and upon occasion several times that many nomi- 
nated, it is “snybody’s race,” and “almost anybody” can be elected. 
Small pluralities are the only basis of hope for unknown and for particu- 
larly undesirable candidates. But competition for “positions,” as shown 
in the case of the Portland conimissioners, is likely to be uneven; for other 
competitors are inclined to seek the position of an incumbent in reverse 
` order of his “popular strength.” This could be prevented by provision 
that candidates bé apportioned, as equally as may be, by the proper au- 
thority, among the several positions in order of application. 

However, this would frustrate what was probably the chief object of . 
the “position” method of election, in the case of judges and commis- 
sioners, Le., to eliminate competition, with attendant ‘“animosities,”’ 
among incumbents for reélection.® “It prevents the judges and their 
friends from getting mixed up at election time with other judges and their 
supporters.”!° And this holds true for the Portland commissioners." 
Judges in multiple-member districts are thus given the same advantage as 
those in single-member districts, who have acquired’ something like a 
“vested right” to office and seldom meet serious opposition at an election 
-—sometimes, unfortunately, to the detriment of the quality of the bench. 

. How much “harmony” on the bench and in commission has actually fol- 
lowed the elimination of competition among the members is uncertain. 

The method has been advocated also as favoring the reélection of able 
incumbents and the elimination of weaker ones. “There has seemed to 
grow up a practice [under the old system] of either no one wishing to run 
against members in office, or else there would be quite a numerous group 
of persons who would aspire to the [supreme] court; in either of which 
events it was felt that it gave an undue advantage to the incumbents.... 
By having [the candidates] run for positions, it was. thus possible for the 
bar as a whole and the people generally to keep reélecting those they felt 

. should be reélected, by not putting up candidates in opposition, while at 
the same time enabling the putting up of candidates in those cases where 
it was felt that the court could be strengthened by the change.’ 

It is, of course, edsier for the candidate to conduct a campaign against 
& reduced number of competitors. However, confusion of issues, should 
there really be any, is likely to be promoted by a system that restricts 
candidates to one of several groups, but reserves the choice to the voters 
of the whole district. 

9 Under the statutes, there is nothing to prevent an incumbent from becoming a 
candidate for a position held by another, and he might actually be inclined to do so 
should it appear that declared competitors for “his own” position were “stronger” 
than he, and those for another were ‘‘weaker.” 

10 Cochran E. Eberhard, letter, Apr. 18, 1941. 

u Oregon Voter, Nov. 3, 1934, 

u John H. Carkin, letter, Apr. 28, 1941. Also Cochran E. Poorana, letter of 
Apr. 18, 1941; Willam M. Snips letter of Apr. 24, 1941. 
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FAYOLISM AS THE NECESSARY COMPLEMENT 
` OF TAYLORISM ` S 


NORMAN M. PEARSON* 
U. 8. Budget Bureau 


World War II has called forth greater organizational and administra- 
tive efforts than ever before on the part of the armed forces, private in- 
dustry, and government. The sheer size of the new organizations that 
were formed to fight battles, manufacture matériel, and administer gov- 
ernment programs has intensified the problems of top management and 
executive control, as well as the technical problems of military operations, 
supply, and industrial production. Great dynamic changes in society 
always afford occasion for reappraising basic philosophies, and these 
significant changes in the scope and scale of our great enterprises are no 
exception. The field of management is perhaps less spectacular, less open 
to popular discussion than are the issues of foreign policy and of govern- 
ment participation in the national economy. But effective management 
of our enterprise is of fundamental importance to a successful conclusion 
of the war and subsequent maintenance of peace. The demands of the 
war on the home front have stimulated much re-thinking of the theories 
of government and business administration. This article is concerned with 
the relation between the basic theories of two of the greatest contributors 
to the field of management—Frederick Taylor and Henri Fayol. ` 

We all know what the task of organizing for war has been during the 
past, four years. Arms production of undreamed of magnitude had to be 
developed in a matter of months. To produce ‘the vast number of planes, | 
tanks, and ships, new enterprises sprang up over night and existing ones 
expanded to many times their original size. Similarly, the federal govern- 
ment, in addition to creating tremendous stafis in the War and Navy 
Departments, had to develop quickly “administrative leviathans” to con- 
_ trol prices and ration’ goods, allocate industrial production, and direct the 

production and distribution of foods. War-time control had to be exer- 
cised to an unprecedented degree, frequently for hitherto unregulated 
matters, in connection with oil, censorship, transportation, manpower, 
and the like. Besides a need for more technical personnel in industrial 
production, there developed a need for people able to organize and direct 
large new enterprises. 
To meet the immediate problems of military supply, it was quite nat- 


b The views expressed in this article are those of the author only and are not to 
be attributed to the agency with which he is connected. 
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ural that industrial engineers and scientists should come to the fore. They, 
and they alone, could develop planes, tanks, ships, and guns, convert 
existing manufacturing plants, and build new ones. Shortages of man- 
power and material made more efficient methods of production imperative. 
During this period, the scientific management movement begun by Fred- 
erick Taylor has been of greater assistance than ever before. Without it, 
United States industry might never have been prepared to turn outits 
miracles of production. 

Giving all due credit to the achievements on the assembly lines and in 
the laboratories, however, we are apt to overlook the importance of ad- 
ministrative management. The crucial executive réles of general managers 
and of department and division heads, both in industry and in govern- 
ment, tend not to be fully appreciated.’ In part, this is because of tradi- 
tional notions, firmly entrenched in the mind of most Americans, that 
the really difficult tasks are those of engineering and science, which require 
many years of study and experience, while administration or management 
` is something that any one can do. Andrew Jackson and the political spoils 
system gave prevalence to the idea that one citizen is as good as another 
for doing a government job; while in industry nepotism has tended to 
curtail professional preparation for top management. That these atti- 
tudes are still part of the warp and woof of the American mind has been 
shown in the evaluation of occupations by the Selective Service System. 
Scientists and engineers, regardless of age or family responsibility, until . 
recently have often been deferred—some simply on the ground that they 
were chemists or physicists, irrespective of actual work in war production 
—while persons engaging in administration have usually been drafted 
regardless of their responsibilities. ` 

In the history of the scientific management movement in the United 
States, there has been a retarded development of commonly accepted 
principles concerning the functions of the chief executive and his princi- 
pal department and division chiefs. Taylor did not go beyond the foreman, 
who, though a supervisor, was immediately in charge of getting more pro- 
duction from his men right in the shop or on the assembly line. The great 
movement stemming from his work has emphasized detailed procedures 
in the shop. On the other hand, students of public and business admin- 
istration have emphasized the need for persons concerned with top policy 
formulation to have a broad background in economics and political 
science. The area neglected by both is the training and education of execu- 
tives for their responsibilities in administrative management. 

Not until 1921 did the Taylor Society turn its attention to the functions 
of the chief executive, when it created a special committee to study the 


1 Considerable attention, however, has been given to the development and train- 
ing of foremen. ' 
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problems and report to the Society. Since this committee could not agree 
as to what the executive functions were, however, the chairman, John H. 
Williams, presented only his own opinion in 8 paper on the subject, “A 
Technique for the Chief Executive.’’? An important volume published in 
1929, Scientific Management in American Industry, edited by H. 8. 
Person, included three articles on general administration: ‘Research for 
General Administration,” by R. W. Burgess: “General Administrative 
Standards,” by Howard Coonley and J. H. Barber; and “General Ad- 
ministrative Control,” by John H. Williams. By and large, however, those 
statements dealt with broad business and economic policy and with 
budgeting as a technique of the executive, rather than with top manage- 
ment as a problem in itself. Thus, while great strides were being made on 
the production line, top management remained largely an unexplored 
ares.’ 

Doubtless “Fayolism” and Taylorism” mean many things to many 
people; and we must agree on a more concrete statement of each before 
we can see them clearly in relation to each other. In the brief space af- 
forded here, we cannot present these theories in any detail. But in order to 
see the fundamental relation between them, and to see how they fit into 
the thought on the whole problem of a government or private enterprise, 
it is necessary to recall their distinct contributions. Thus, at the risk of 
over-simplification, let us set forth the essence of Taylor’s contribution 
and follow this with an outline of Fayol’s contribution. 

Taylorism. In relation to the whole of an enterprise, T'aylor’s contribu- 
tions were made at the technical level, that is, in the shop where manu- 
factured products were being turned out. He focussed his attention, not 
on top management, but on the individual worker at the bottom of the 
hierarchy in the shop or yard in which he worked. As John H. Williams 
has observed, while Taylor is the father of “scientific management,” he 
is not the father of “managment as a function of the executive.’* Thus, 
Taylor defines the art of management as “knowing exactly what you 
want men to do, and then seeing that they do it in the best and cheapest 
way.”® His four main “principles of management” are (1) a large daily 


3 Bulletin of the Taylor Society, VII (Apr., 2922). 

3 A similar general lack of attention to this area has prevailed in publio adminis- 
tration. In reviewing the important recent works of two eminent political scientists 
‘on the presidency—The American Presidency by Harold J. Laski and Presidential 
Leadership by Pendleton Herring—Professor Charles E. Merriam called attention 
regretfully to their omission of consideration of the President's rôle in administra- 
five management (“The President: Leader end Manager, ” Public Administration 
Review, Vol. 1, pp. 74-76 (Autumn, 1940). 

t “Management as an Executive Function,” Bulletin of the Taylor Society, IX 
(Apr., 1924), p. 68. : 

s F. W. Taylor, Shop M anagemeni (New York, T p. 21. 
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task carefully planned and laid out for each worker, (2) standard condi- 
tions, in size of task and in tools, (3) high pay for success, and (4) loss in 
ease of failure.* His primary selling point to doubtful entrepreneurs, 
which also reflected the main problem with which he was concerned, was 
that through his method there could be achieved both lower costs and 
higher wages. Taylor reasoned that the largest element of cost is labor 
and that great numbers of men are involved at the technical level; hence, 
by scientific study not only could these costs be reduced but wages could 
be increased through increased efficiency in production. He states that the 
principal objective of his book, Shop M anagement, is the explanation of 
scientific time study, which is the most important technique of scientific . 
management.’ Qut of this concentration he developed his piece-rate. 
payment system as an incentive to the more industrious workers. 

In working with the ordinary workman, however, Taylor was impressed 
by his natural limitations, and the consequent need for restricting the 
operation he was to perform. To overcome these limitations, he maintained 
that two sweeping changes would have to be made in the art of manage- 
ment: (1) separation of planning from performance—in Taylor’s words, 
“all possible brain work should be removed from the shop and centered in 
the planning department”; and (2) substitution of “functional manage- 
ment” for the military type. “Functional management,” he said, “con- 
sists of so dividing the work of management that each man from the 
assistant superintendent. down shall have as few functions as possible to 
perform.” His planning department was to be adjacent to the shop, 
similar to the engineering drafting room rather than to the planning office 
of the general manager. Moreover, functional management necessitates 
four types of foremen in the planning room—order of work and route clerk, 
instruction card clerk, time and cost clerk, and shop disciplinarian—, 
and four types of foremen in the shop—gang bosses, speed bosses, in- > 
spectors, and repair bosses.’ 

To define Taylorism in the restricted sense above is not to say that the 


8 Ibid., pp. 63-64. 

7 Ibid., p. 58. 

8 Ibid., p. 99. It is significant that these two additional features, whith he says 
must replace tbe “military” type of organisation, with its unity of command, are 
also couched in terms of the shop and not of top management. 

? Ibid., pp. 101-102. This latter idea has been perhaps the most questioned part 
of Taylor’s theory on the grounds that it violates unity of command and that the 
. higher up in the line of control the greater the difficulties resulting from the violation. 
L. Urwick, “Organization as a Technical Problem,” Papers on the Science of Ad- 
ministration, edited by L. Gulick and L. Urwiok (New, York, Institute of Public 
Administration, 1937), p. 52; H. Fayol, Industrial and General Administration, 
trans. by J. A. Couborough (London, 1930), pp. 50-53. See also Henry Farquhar, 
“The Anomaly of Functional Authority at the top,” Advanced Management, Vol. 7, 

pp. 51-53 (Apr.-June, 1942). 
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followers of Taylor and the Taylor Society have not thought about the 
administrative problems of the chief executive. A review of the journals 


of the Society, however, reveals that proportionately very little space . ` 


` ‘has been devoted to this problem and that John H. Williams has perhaps 
contributed most. As noted above, Mr. Williams was chairman of the 
committee appointed by the Taylor Society in 1921 to develop the func- 
tions of the chief executive. The reasons he gives for this committee’s 


not being able to reach any agreement by April, 1922, are significant: goe 


“Our chief difficulty has been to ge et a clearly defined idea ens 
the exact field which such a section should cover. Some feel that it shoul 

include the functions of the controller, others the functions of the treas- 
urer, and others, of whom I am one, think it should include the fanctions 


of every major executive, but always from the viewpoint of the chief , 


executive. 

“Some, while recognizing ‘the difference in viewpoint between the 
chief and the major functional executives are unable to see that this 
difference is sufficient to warrant separate discussion. Quite a number, 
especially the accountants, are unable to see anything in ee is sug- 
gested other than administrative accounting.” 


Mr. Williams, in his own report on the subject, said that “the job of the 
chief executive is as concrete as the job of the production manager, the 
sales manager, and a number of other executives whose functions are 
hardly less complex though on a different scale,” and he summarized the 
functions of the chief executive as follows:" (1) to interpret the policies 
of the stockholders and directors in terms of the concrete problems of the 
, enterprise and to represent them; (2) to work out with the directors the 


‘objective of the enterprise and the scope and limitations of its activities; ` 


(8) to select a staff and maintain the major executives necessary for the 


conduct of its affairs; (4) to present the objectives determined upon to the , 


major executives and to work out with them a plan for their accomplish- 
ment evidenced by a budget expressed in the terms of men, money, and 
things, and subdivide according to the responsibilities for execution; 
(5) to follow up the activities of the enterprise and to keep the directors 
informed as to results and their significance; (6) to constitute an available 
sympathetic and informed counselor to the major executives and to help 
them to adjust such differences as may arise between them; (7) to keep the 
major executives informed of each others’ eccomplishment and help them 
to see themselves and their functions as part of the whole which is greater 
than any one of them; and (8) to follow up and appraise the work of 


major executives in terms of their assigned responsibilities and budget, ` 


and to help them to see themselves in their work as their associates see 
them. 


1¢ “A Technique for the Chief Executive,” op. cit., pp. 47-48. 
u Thid., p. 48. 
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Mr. Williams’ primary interest, however, was m the “methods” rather 
than in the “functions” of the chief executive, and he does not develop 
further his admirable statement of those functions. It is significant that 
to him the primary technique of the chief executive is the operating budg- 
et, which is similar in some respects to Henri Fayol’s “plan of opera- 
tions,” 8 : 

Fayolism. About the same time that Taylor was developing and spread- 
ing his ideas on shop management, another engineer in France, Henri 
„Fayol, was working on the problems of the general manager. While he 
was trained as a mining engineer, he soon perceived that the management 
of an enterprise required skills other than engineering. An enterprise of 
10,000 persons such as he managed required an art of formulating plans 
and, through proper organization of effort, of getting this many people to 
work together toward achievement of the planned objectives. This art he 
felt was quite distinct from the science and art of engineering, and it was 
different from forecasting business conditions through economic analysis. 
His thinking about these problems of the general manager and his sub- 
ordinate executives led him to formulate the “administrative function” 
as distinct from the “technical function.” As early as 1888, he told his 
colleagues of the engineering profession of the need for education and 
training to perform the administrative function as well as engineering. 
In his volume, Industrial and General Administration, he treated the prob- 
lem of education for administration in considerable detail; it was obvi- 
ously one of his main interests." As a successful manager for a large cor- 
poration for more than twenty-five years, he was eminently qualified to 
‘speak on the problems of top management, and he did speak and write 
with a clarity and simplicity of style that has rarely been equaled. 

Fayol’s contributions are presented from the viewpoint of the general 
manager, in contrast to Taylor’s approach from the viewpoint of the shop 
or technical level. Most of his observations are elaborated around two 
central ideas: (1) the distinction between the “administrative function” 
and other types of activity in a private or public enterprise; and (2) the 
proportionate emphasis which the principal executives and supervisors of 
an organization should devote to the “administrative function” in relation 
to other functions, especially the “technical function.” 

Surveying the entire enterprise, Fayol distinguished administration 
as one of six functions, including the technical, commercial, financial, 
security, and accounting functions. The sum total of these functions he 


48 The idea of the flexible budget as the technique of the chief executive Williams 
develops also in later articles in the Bulletin of the Taylor Soctety: “The Ways and 
Means of the Chief Executive,” in 1923; “Top Control,” in 1926; and “The Budget 
as a Medium of Executive Leadership,” in 1928. 

4H. Fayol, op. cii., pp. 59-69. 
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called the gouvernment of the enterprise, for which the general manager 
is responsible.“ Technical operations include production, manufacture, 
ete.; commercial operations comprise purchases, sales, and exchanges; 
security operations constitute protection of goods and persons; financial - 
operations consist of finding and controlling capital; accounting opera- 
tions include stock-taking, balance sheet, costing, statistics, etc.; and 
administrative operations consist of planning, organizing, command- 
ing, codrdinating, and controlling. Fayol concludes with regard to all of 
these functions: “Whatever the function being: considered, the chief 
characteristic of the lower employees is the special ability appertaining 
to the function (technical, financial, commercial, etc.,) and the character- 
istic of the higher employees is administrative ability.” From this point 
he derives his very important principle: Along the scalar line of responsi- 
bility from the top to the bottom of an organization, the amount of time 
devoted to administrative operations and technical operations varies in- 
versely, the time necessary for administrative operations being greatest 
for the general manager. He went so far as to speculate in terms of nu- 
merical indices and concluded that the head of a large government de- 
partment would spend as much as sixty per cent of his time on administra- 
tion and eight per cent on each of the other five functions. 

The understanding of this principle is facilitated by a brief discussion 
of his meaning of the “administrative function.” This function “. . . like 
the other essential functions, is carried out by all members of the or- 
ganization,” but, according to the principle, not in the same proportion. 
It consists of five elements—planning, organization, command, coör- 
dination, and control—which are the principal subjects around which his 
major work, Industrial and General Administration, is organized. The 
element which integrates all the others, and without which the others 
would be futile, is “planning,” which produces the “plan of operations” 
of the enterprise. The “plan of operations” contains the objective in view, 
the line of action to be followed, the various stages on the way, and the 
means to be used; it is a sort of picture of the future, in which events 
which are near at hand are represented quite distinctly, while more dis- 
tant ones are shown in less detail... .” It is the equivalent of an 

“operating budget” broadly conceived to include two types of budget: (1) 
the financial budget, ie., the cost of production in relation to profit 


u Ibid., p. 8. ‘The English translation uses the work “management” rather than 
“government,” but Urwick prefers “government,” which is less confusing. 

15 Tbid., p. 14. Fayol also points out that ‘the technical function has long been 
given the degree of importance which is its due, and of which we must not deprive it, 
but the technical function by itself cannot ensure the successful running of a busi- 
ness; it needs the help of other essential functions, and particularly that of ad- 
“ministration.”  Tbid., p. 85. 
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realized on sales, and (2) the program budget, ie., the amount of input 
of human effort and materials in relation to the objectives achieved. The 
latter element is exceedingly important, particularly in governmental 
enterprises where the profit motive may be absent. Thus, for example, the 
objective of arresting traffic violators in a city may require one traffic 
policeman for every 3,000 motorists. In operation, over 8 given period of 
time, a certain number of violators arrested will require the effort of a 
certain number of policemen. This is the “balancing” of the program 
budget. The usual financial balance is expressed a little differently, 
namely, as the cost of the traffic department in relation to funds author- 
ized in the city budget. The objective accomplished may not be trans- 
latable into monetary terms (i.e., saving of lives and limbs). In any event, 
a plan of operations, both in program and in financial terms, is the in- 
dispensable first step for an enterprise to achieve its purposes effectively. 
The other elements of the administrative function are exercised in rela- 
tion to the plan of operations. Thus, staff is recruited and organized, and 
materials purchased and arranged, in accordance with the plan. With the 
organization manned and equipped, directions or commands can be given 
it to achieve the objectives of the plan. And as directions are given and 
the plan is being carried out, the different parts of the organization can 
be codrdinated. Finally, through the element of control periodic reports, 
oral or written, are made on the progress achieved and necessary adjust- 
ments are made by the general manager and his subordinate executives. 
Introducing at this point the scalar principle applicable in most enter- 
prises, we can see at once that the general manager, as well as those in 
his immediate office, will have to spend proportionately more of his time’ 
performing the “administrative function” than any one else in the enter- 
prise. Only the general manager or chief executive would be responsible 
for the entire plan of operations and for all action taken pursuant to it. 
He must select his department heads and other key personnel, organize 
the departments in relation to each other and to the auxiliary services, 
give the over-all commands, and coérdinate and control their activities. 
Each department head or subordinate executive would be concerned only 
with a portion of the plan of operations and would staff, organize, com- 
mand, codrdinate, and control only in regard to that portion. Similarly, . 
division heads, section heads on down the line to the shop managers, have 
a smaller and smaller portion of the total plan of operations for which 
they are responsible, and in consequence, a smaller portion of their time 
is spent in performing the administrative function. However, it is at the 
line level, both in business and in government, where the substantive or 
external objectives of the organization are accomplished. And while the 
amount of time devoted to the administrative function is proportionately 
smaller, the time spent in the “technical function,” i.e., regulating traffic 
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or turning out machine tools, becomes proportionately larger. The tech- 
nical knowledge necessary varies in numerous ways, depending upon the 
objectives of the enterprise—making rubber tires, operating steam tur- 
bines, nursing the sick, teaching pupie, conserving soil, etc. ““Adminis- 
trative” knowledge, on the other hand, is distinct from the technical, and 
while, as with all arts, it must be applied in an infinite variety of circum- 
stances, it has in all enterprises essentially the same basic elements of 
planning, organizing, commanding, codrdinating, and controlling. 

While Fayol’s “administrative functiqn” is-carried out to some extent 
by all members of an enterprise, it has in essence become identified with 
executive work, because the chief executive and his subordinate execu- 
tives spend so large & portion of their time performing it. This identifica- 
tion is clearly revealed in the work of such prominent followers of Fayol 
as Luther Gulick and Leonard White, who define the functions of the chief 
executive in substantially the same terms as Fayol defined the “adminis- 
trative function.” Other writers, such as Ordway Tead, John H. Wil- 
liams, and Luther Urwick, have similerly been close to Fayol’s adminis- 
trative function in their analyses of executive work.'® When we look be- 
low the labels “administrative function” and “executive work,” we can . 
see a substantial agreement in thought that would not otherwise be appar- 
ent. 

The need for looking below the label “administration” and “manage- 
ment” is especially important because of the lack of agreement on the 
meaning attached to these terms. Fayol himself felt, that misunderstand- 
ing had arisen between his followers and those of Taylor largely because 
of the lack of a common vocabulary, i.e., one in which the same words 
apply to the same things. Adding more labels such as Gulick’s 
POSDCORB does not solve the problem. In order to see that Taylor’s 
thought and Fayol’s thought are not contradictory, but are in fact com- 
plementary, we shall outline the basic zlements of an enterprise. 

How Fayolism Complements Taylorism. To understand more clearly the 
manner in which the contributions of Fayol and Taylor complement each 
other, let us outline the viewpoints of management broadly enough to in- 
clude both and perhaps other elements. In general, we can say that there 
are three major aspects of any large public or private enterprise: (1) the 


chief executive in relation to the legislature or board of directors, (2) the 


chief executive in relation to his principal subordinate executives, and 


(3) the chief executive and his subordinate executives in relation to the ` 


1! Luther Gulick, “Notes on the Theory cf Organization,” Papers on the Science 
of Administration, pp. 13-14; L. D. White, Introduction to the Study of Public Ad- 
ministration (New York, 1939), p. 6: 

18 Ordway Tead, The Art of Leadership (New York, 1935), pp. 14-15; L. Urwick, 
op. ci. ; J. H. Wiliama, A Technique for the Chief Executive, p. 48. 
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- great mass of ‘employees. One of the eminent leaders of the “scientific 
management” movement, H. 8. Person, takes essentially this view when 
he divides the major aspects of business and government enterprise into 
“policy determination,” “administration,” and “management.’” In all 
three aspects, the chief executive or general manager should be the pivotal 
person. Policy directives from the legislature or board of directors come 
to the enterprise through him. He not only sees that policies are carried 
out, but on the basis of experience he suggests alternative policies for 
enactment. Secondly, it is the responsibility of the chief executive to in- 
corporate policy into a plan of operations for the enterprise, to select and 
organize his principal department heads for carrying out the plan, and 
to direct, codrdinate, and control the organization in the accomplish- 
ment of thé objectives of the plan of operations. It is this aspect to which 
Fayol applies his “administrative function” and to which the works of 
Gulick, White, Urwick, and Tead, referred to above, also apply. Thirdly, 
though in large organizations the scalar organizational pattern ‘“sep- 
arates” the chief executive from the mass of employees, they need his 
personal leadership and that of executives and supervisors, especially as 
transmitted through the plan of operations. It is this level, where the 
greatest volume of work, the most employees, and the greatest cost to the 
enterprise are involved; it is this aspect with which Taylor is concerned 
and to which he applies the term “management,” as does Person. None of 
these three major aspects should be ignored or underemphasized if the 
enterprise is to be conducted most effectively. Certainly, to ignore the 
second area is to cripple executive leadership in any large organization. 

There should be no conflict, then, between Taylorism and Fayolism. 
Their chief cohtributions, taken together, still do not cover the whole of 
a government or business enterprise. The relations of the general manager 
to the board of directors or, in the case of government, to the legislature, 
for.example, is a vital zone not developed by either. Misunderstandings 
of one group by the other may have resulted from failure to take the other 
person’s point of view. Thus, on the one hand, the problem of top man- 
agement cannot be solved by taking Taylor’s point of view. On the other 
hand, the problem of effective machine shop production cannot be solved 
by Fayol’s administrative function. Criticism of either can easily be made 
if his theory is applied to a problem for which it was not intended. Con- 
flict is sure to result if one adopts the position that there is only one ap- 
proach to management—Fayolism or Taylorism. 

As Taylorism spread in Europe after World War I, apparent conflict 
of theory developed between the followers of Taylor and the followers of 


1 H. 8. Person, “Research and Planning as Functions of Administration and 
Management,” Public Admintstration Review, Vol. 1, p. 66 (Autumn, 1940). 
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Fayol In a memorable address before the International Congress of 
Scientific Management, in 1925, shortly beZore his death, Fayol, answer- 
ing Le Chatelier and De Freminville, proponents of Taylorism who had 
also addressed the Congress, stated that the two schools were not con- 
tradictory. He held that, on the contrary, they were two different ap- 
proaches to management which complemanted each other—Taylorism 
approaching the problem from the work shop, Fayolism from top man- 
agement.*° The full significance of this observation has never been widely 
circulated or accepted. 

Underemphasis of Fayolism. Viewing the three broad PE of our 
total problem of “administrative management,” we see that “policy de- 
termination,” or, as Person says, “direction,” is recognized as an essential 
function. At the other extreme from the top level function of direction, 
“line operations,” or in Taylor’s and Person’s words, “management, ” ig 
also recognized as an essential function. However, the remaining ean 
which covers the area between top policy end line action has never been 
given recognition in the United States comparable to the other two. In 
fact; one can say that while Taylorism has been widely eccepted in in- 
dustrial enterprises and hes even penetrated governmental administra- 
tion, “Fayolism” is relatively unknown. The broader problems of chief 
executives consequently. have not been systematically solved either in 
government or in private enterprise. If we are to develop more effective 
management, there must be a balancing o? Taylorism and Fayolism. 

It should be observed that while both Person and Fayol have applied 
the term “administration” to the same general aspect of an enterprise, 
their approach and definitions are different. Person views “administra- 
tion” as a residual function, in between “direction” and “management,” 
or as what is left after thess have been defined. In a very small organiza- 

` tion, where the chief executive directs his workers personally, no residuum. ` 
remains as an organizational problem. No intermediary is needed as a 
“connecting link between direction and management” or “to see to it 
that management is conducted within tke frame of direction,” or to 
“translate direction and general policies into more specific policies and 
programs.” The chief executive, as Person points out, does these things 
himself. The real problem in this area, however, arises when the enterprise 
increases in size to the point where an organizational structure is neces- 
sary between the general manager and those responsible for operations. 
Fayol’s recognition of and special attention to this problem resulted in bis `. 
distinctive contribution. The effective performance of the “administrative 
function” by the general manager, his department heads, and their divi- 
sion heads is the more important the larger the organizational structure: 
between the general manager and the line operators. ' 
oe Proceedings of the International Congress of Scientific Management (Brussels, 
.1 » p. 58; 
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It has been common knowledge for many years that frequently a top- 
notch engineer who has become head of his technical department fails 
a3 general manager. But to what extent is it recognized that when an 
„engineer succeeds as general manager of a large enterprise it may be due 
more to. success in coping with “administration” than to his knowledge 
of engineering? Fayol deduced this truth many years ago and constantly 
stressed the need for including training for the “administrative function” 
in the engineering curriculum. In the United States, while much progress 
has been made, the “administrative function,” or “Fayolism,” is still 
largely unrecognized. We are heirs to the Jacksonian fallacy that any 
one can perform this function. 

Toward More Balanced Enterprises. A business or government enter- 
prise will operate more effectively if the three major aspects are in proper 
proportion. In the United States, a number of developments are necessary 
to give balance to the réle of executives: 

1. The rôle of the chie? executive and his subordinate executives should 
be more clearly understood and generally recognized. While a number of 
students of administration are in agreement, there is as yet ‘insufficient 
consensus among practical administrators. That general acceptance of a 
distinct function for the chief executive in the conduct of an enterprise 
comes late is due to three major factors: (1) large enterprises, in which 
executive ability i is especially necessary, quite naturally have developed 
later than small ones; (2) even as large governmental and business enter- 
prises evolve, there will always be proportionately only a very small 
number of persons engaged in executive functions or the “administrative 
function,” as compared to the great many more scientists, engineers, and 
other members of the organization (it is almost as true today as it was 
fiity years ago that the experience which Taylor had in the machine shop 
and at the technical level has been far more universal than has been the 
experience of Fayol as general manager of a large enterprise); and (3) 
the most obvious major cost of an enterprise in its day to day operations 
is involved in the large numbers of employees at the technical level. And 
since at this level the objective is achieved, quite naturally it becomes a 
major area for improvement. What has not been.so obvious is that while 
the salaries of principal executives is a proportionately small cost, their 
actions may result in great waste or in more efficiency in the organization 
as a whole. As business and government enterprises increase in size, the 
weaknesses in the work of executives become more prominent. 

2. To understand the réle of the executive, our attention needs to be 
focussed on large organisations. Too often the essential réle of the chief 
executive may be obscured in a small organization, where he may spend 
most of his time on the technical function. 

3. Fayol’s contributions to an understanding of administration need 
wider publicity, including support by a professional society. While Taylor- 
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ism scarcely needs elaboration for American students of administration, 
Fayolism is not nearly so well known. Originating in France, Fayolism 
has never been disseminated in the United States as has Taylorism in 
Europe.* In France, Fayol’s theories have been supported by the Center 
of Administrative Studies; in the United States, they might well be incor- 
porated in the scientific management movement. 

4, Finally, the notion that administration is a function that anybody 
can perform without pertinent education and training must be exploded. 
Few universities or technical schools give sufficient attention to adminis- 
tration as an executive function. There should be more widespread teach- 
ing of administration as a profession. This would not mean that a tech- 
nically trained engineer or scientist should not become ‘an administrator, - 
‘but rather that, as he takes on higher and higher responsibilities from divi- 
sion chief to department head to general manager, and as he undertakes ` 
these positions in larger firms, he should be clearly aware that fewer de- 
mands will be made upon him as a scientist and that many more, if not 
most, will be made on him as an administrator. No one more than Fayol 
recognized this truth, and we should endeayor, as he did, to give it a 
broader educational basis. 

While Fayolism is not generally recognized as such, there is a growing 
acceptance of theories and practices which were originally propounded 
by him. For example, to the extent that the budget in business and gov- 
ernment is broadened to become a plan of operations in program as well 
as financial terms, Fayol’s ideas are being realized; for his “plan of opera- 
tions” is the corner-stone of his administrative function. However, Fayol 
developed a systematic and comprehensive view of administration; and 
if his works are understood and publicized, the development of the art of 
administration will be facilitated. 


STREAMLINING THE ARMS PROGRAM 


MARIAN DRAKE HALL™ 
Washington, D. C. 


“Industrial management” and “efficiency engineering’ have become 
by-words in private business; in the field of public administration, we hear 
of “control.” The second World War has given great impetus to the devel- 
opment of effective practices in “management?” or “control”. in govern- 
ment departments. 


11 It is striking that Fayol’s principal work, Industrial and General Administra- 
tion, is not available in most libraries in the Unitad Btates, not even in the Library 
of Congress. 

‘* The author is a section-head in an ammunition and general supplies depot 
under the jurisdiction of the War Department. 
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As soon as the news of Pearl Harbor electrified the United States, arma- 
ment production was expanded overnight to the limit of the country’s 
resources. Pursuant to the defense program, the Department of War 
constructed not only many munitions plants, the great majority of them 
operated by private concerns under cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts, but also 
numerous storage depots and other installations owned by the Depart- 
_ ment of War and operated for the most part by its Ordnance Department, 
a division of the Army Service Forces. 

During the initial months of the war, the problem uppermost in the 
minds of those who were directing the nation’s defense program was how 
to achieve mass production of arms—a goal doubly difficult to reach be- 
cause of the need of using entirely new techniques of manufacture. Not 
until the problem of quantity production was solved could attention be 
concentrated on obtaining maximum efficiency in operations. Swift ex- 
pansion in any productive activity will by its very nature arrive at that 
point- of unwieldiness where streamlining becomes imperative. Further- 
more, because of the labor shortage, which grew more acute with the in- 
duction of increasing numbers of young men into the fighting forces, con- 
sideration of the efficiency of war plants early became mandatory. 

The Control Branch of the Office of the Chief of Ordnance was estab- 
lished on June 1, 1942; subsequent to March, 1943, control offices were 
organized in other higher echelons of the Ordnance Department. But of 
the utmost importance in any thoroughgoing management program is the 
installation of control sections on the operating level. Therefore directives 
were issued by the Office of the Chief of Ordnance in April, 1943, to au- 
thorize the institution of control departments in the operating facilities 
or field installations. 

“A control office is very similar to a management engineering firm in 
private business. The control office is the commander’s personal’group 
of management engineers reporting directly to him and exercising the 
management engineering function on a continuous basis,”! Control func- 
tions extend into every phase of operations of the unit to which the staff 
is assigned. In general, the scope of control activities embraces the analy- 
sis of policies, of organizational structure, and of procedures, and the 
presentation of progress reports.* 

One of the most important duties of the control staff is to appraise the 
effectiveness of basic policies. In so doing, it must be emphasized, the 
capacity of the control section is an advisory one only; control officers 
have no authority to issue policy-determining directives. To give a single 
example: In performing its function of examining the workability of 


1 Control Manual, Vol. I: Fundamentals of Control. (Control Division, Head- 
quarters, Army Service Forces, Mar. 20, 1943), p. 2. 

2 See Manual for Control Officers, Vol. III: Work Simplification. (Control Divi- 
sion, Headquarters, Services of Supply.) 
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policies, the control section of a certain field installation reported on the - 


employment of women. At the time when higher authority gave instruc- 
tions that sixty per cent of all workers at this type of facility should be 
women, only thirty-seven per cent of the employees at the station actually 
were women. While this percentage was being raised, the control depart- 
ment maintained a detailed record of the performance of the new women 
employees. Only those whose productive ability equaled that of the men 
replaced were kept on the force; thus, wastage of human effort by the 
hiring of two women for every man released was prevented. 

Of special interest in wartime are the methods of the various control 
sections in handling problems involving the relationship of policies to 
morale. Data on production at one of the pre-Pearl Harbor arsenals re- 
vealed a startlingly low record of output per man-hour. As this particular 
post is one of the oldest in the country, a large number of its employees 
have to their credit records of long years of service, even twenty or twenty- 
five years. In particular, those civilian heads of departments who had 
been with the installation many years naturally resented the presence of 
the new and young military officers who were assigned to take charge of 
these sections upon mobilization of this country for war. Furthermore, the 
majority of the military personnel had received only short periods of 
training for their specific tasks before assuming duties. Dissension resulted 
and esprit de corps suffered. To make mattars worse, no definite policy 
was followed in that highly important phase of personnel administration, 
promotions. Individuals new to the plant were in many instances ad- 
vanced in rank and salary ahead of those who had worked at the post for 
long periods of time. 

On the advice of the control staff, remedial measures were EEN 
Military personnel war reassigned on the basis of experience in dealing 
with people. The military officers were also given specific instructions to 
treat experience and age. with due deference by consulting the “old- 
timers.” Likewise, supervisors, both civilian and military, were especially 
instructed to express appreciation for jobs well done. This facility then 
„set up a definite plan for promotions whereby the record of each employee 
in the operating area is examined periodically; if inefficiency is the reason 
for withholding a promotion, the employee is so informed and suggestions 
for improvement are made. 

After this new policy was instituted, a marked change for the better i in 

_morale was reflected concretely in an immediate and tremendous in- 
crease in tonnage handled per man-hour. Even special rush orders have 
been met with ease in the face of an actual reduction in personnel due to 
the induction of many young men into the armed forces. 

Organizational structure has been defined as “ . . . the arrangement by 
which functions are allocated to divisions and subdivisions, by which 
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personnel are assigned, by which relationships among units of organization 
and among the members of the administrative and operating staffs are 
established. The plan of organization established and maintained should 
be... simple, clear and definite.’ 

The personnel department of one facility was in a particularly sorry 
state. The control staff, called in to institute a survey, found that (1) two 
sections were maintained because of lack of a central administrative build- 
ing; channels of command being in consequence confused; (2) placement 
of individuals in this department was on a hit-and-miss basis, with no re- 
gard to qualifications; (8) section heads were without capable assistants; 
(4) three sections of the department—the employment, the separation, 
and the investigations sections—were shockingly overmanned; and (5) 
the filing and library section was insufficiently staffed. 

In accordance with the recommendations of the control section, changes 
in organization were effected, as follows: (1) A central headquarters build- 
ing was secured for several departments, including the personnel branch. 
Then a single head, a military officer, was assigned as directcr of civilian 
personnel, with a civilian as assistant, director. Thus definite lines of 
authority and responsibility were delineated. (2) Shifts in personnel were 
made on the basis of qualifications. (8) The assistant directcr and other 
supervisors were provided with competent assistants. (4) Reductions in 
personnel were effected in the three sections which were overstaffed, and 
additional personnel were transferred to the filing and library section. 

The most telling result of the reorganization of the personnel branch 
was the decrease of its members by fourteen—a saving to the taxpayer 
of $23,420 annually in salaries. The control section, in its follow-up survey 
one month after the completion of the reorganization, reported definite 
increase in the efficiency of the department, as shown by records of output 
and quality of work. 

Analysis of procedures is another aspect of the work of control staffs. 
The term “procedures” as used... is to be construed as including all 
operating methods and systems having to do with the conduct of work, 
the flow of work, and the control of work. It deals with the “dynamic” 
features of the work as distinguished from the “static” features covered 
by the term “organization.’* In ordnance plants, as in any industrial 
plant, procedures may be divided into two classes, physical and office. 
The first type concerns procedures in the factory, shop, or warehouse; 
the scope of the second is obvious. 

Control staffs have functioned very effectively in examining and revis- 
ing procedures of both types‘in the interest of economy of time and effort. 


3 Management Program for Ordnance Installations (War Department, Army 
Service Forces, Ordnance Department), p. 10. 
1 Ibid., p. 12. 
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At an Eastern storage depot, the control department assisted in perfecting 
and introducing an innovation in physical procedures which has been 
adopted in many ordnance plants. This was a bomb-rack attachment for 
_the electric fork-lift truck, a machine indispensable in lifting and trans- 
ferring all types of ordnance material. This truck, equipped with standard 
prongs, can carry at one time only two 250-pound bombs. And production- 
data sheets showed that more man-hours were required to load and unload 
a railroad car of such bombs by this method than to roll the bombs by 
hand from truck to railroad car on wooden runners placed on the railroad 
siding. After much experimenting, in which the control staff participated, 

` a special device was developed by means of which four bombs instead of 
two can be carried at one time from truck to railroad car and vice-versa. 
Now only six men stead of ten are needed at the loading-dock to handle a 
car of 250-pound bombs. A follow-up survey, utilizing production-data 
sheets on which the number of men assigned to an operation and the 
time consumed by each were recorded, indicated an increase of forty per 
cent in the rate of handling these bombs at the railroad siding. Such an 
improvement in efficiency speaks for itself. ' 

An example of the study of office procedures is afforded by a control 
section’s work in one of our large ordnance field establishments, where an 
investigation was conducted to determine the “sore spots” in the handling 
of mail and to eradicate faulty conditions. Process charts bearing symbols 
for the various types of operations were employed for graphic presentation 
of the “how” of the processing of correspondence in the mail and records 
department. A thorough survey revealed gross duplication of procedures. 
The three chief steps in handling mail received at this post were: (1) All 
correspondence was sent directly from the post office to the main mail 
and records section, where it was sorted. (2) All letters, etc., with the ex- 
ception of correspondencé for one important division, were chènked i in the 
mail and. records office for correct address, inclosures, basic letter and 
indorsements, and were then classified. Copies were extracted and filed 
and the original was then routed. (3) Correspondence was routed to indi- 
vidual mail and records sections of the various branches of the facility 
where the same procedures as in the second step were carried on. 

The results of the analysis extended beyond adjustments of procedures 
into modifications of organization. In order to correct duplications, all 
mail-handling sections with the exception of three were consolidated into 
a single unit, thus releasing forty-two employees. The annual saving was 
more than $75,000; the annual saving in time and effort, more than 
125,000 man-hours, formant spent in making superfluous copies of docu- 
ménts and unnecessary files. 

The soures and final phase of the work c= a antro section deals with . 
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statistical progress reporting. This function is perhaps basic, since it 
affords an over-all picture of operations and is a means of ascertaining 

“sore spots.” One of the initial tasks of a large but well-organized control 
staff at a post on the Pacific coast was the charting of the work load on 
a tonnage basis. Another chart was drawn to represent personnel. The 
charts in this particular case brought to light marked highs and lows of 
activity in comparison to a constant work force. Such information was 
made the basis for subsequent reorientation of personnel policy. Also, at 
this same installation a chart was maintained to present the day-by-day 
stock of items as against the number of items to be shipped, thus showing 
the amount of work to be accomplished each day. 

_ The purpose of control staffs, as we have seen, is to attack problems of 
policy, organization, and procedure, and to maintain progress charts. 
Although there are no statistics available, tremendous savings, both in 
manpower and in monetary costs, have been effected by the many control 
, sections in the Ordnance Department. 

An upswing in the functions of government bureaus has been so marked 
recently that many citizens have become apprehensive not only of bureau- 
cratic rule, but also of the waste and inefficiency traditionally associated 
in the public mind with all governmental administration. For the latter 
misgiving, the best corrective is to be found in extending to every branch 
of the government the diligent, conscientious work of a control staff. 


FOREIGN GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 


‘VICHY’S SHAM CONSTITUTIONALITY 


MAXIMILIAN KOBSSLER i 
Forest Hills, Long Island, New York 


Writers on the constitutional aspect of the Vichy régime in France have 
now shifted the focus of their attention. In the beginning they were con- 
cerned almost exclusively with the study of how far the Constitutional - 
Law of July 10, 1940, did or did not square with the constitution of the 
Third Republic.? Later publications broached the question as to whether, 
assuming the legitimacy of the Constitutional Law of July 10, 1940, 
Marshal Pétain’s government, by its actions under the cover of that. 
Enabling Act, had remained within the scope of the authority conferred 
by that measure. Pierre Tissier, the author of the most comprehensive 
published study of the Vichy régime, argues that for a correct construction 
of the Enabling Act the ratification “by the nation”. of the new constitu- 
tion must be considered as a condition precedent, in the technical meaning 

of that term, rather than as a condition subsequent. He further points 
` out that since this refers to a temporary change of the constitution, as ` 
well as to a permanent one, the pretended and self-styled “constitutional 
acts” of Marshal Pétain, even though he himself ascribed to them only 
an interim character, were merely “so many coups de force.” According to 
the same author, a comparison between the powers delegated to the 
Marshal by the National Assembly of Vichy and the use he made of them 
leads to the conclusion that his government “betrayed its own solemn 
engagements.” Tissier charges the Marshal also with an “abuse of 
power.”? Similarly, another French author of a pertinent monograph 
makes the emphatic statement that the constitutional acts of the Pétain 
régime, “despite their name, were really abuses of power,” since the man- 
date conferred by the National Assembly “was not—despite all that has 
been reported—a blank check,” and the conditions for putting into effect 
any constitutional act’ have so far not been met.‘ Even before these aca- 
demic discussions, substantially the same kind of argument was adopted ` 
for forensic purposes as the so-called constitutional plea which formed 


1 Journal Offciel, July 11, 1940, original (French) text; English version in Inter- 
national Conciliation, No. 364 (Nov., 1940), p. 880. 

2 Bee, for example, Karl Loewenstein, “The Demise of the French Constitution 
of 1875,” in this Rmyrgw, Vol. 84, p. 867 (1940); James Lindsay, “The Legality of 
Vichy,” Empire Review and Magazine, Vol. 14, p. 262 (1941); René Cassin, “Vichy 
or Free France,” Foretgn Affairs, Vol. 20, p. 102 (1941). 

š Pierre Tissier, The Government of Vichy (London, 1942), pp. 58, 65, 61, 62. 

1 Léon Marshal, Vichy: Two Years of Deception (New York, 1948), pp. 68, 69. 
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part of Léon Blum's defense in the Riom trial, and which was courage- 
ously elaborated by his counsel, Maitre Troquet.š 

The soundness of this proposition regarding Pétain’s abuse of power de- 
pends on whether it is based on a correct interpretation of the ratification 
clause in the Vichy Enabling Act of July 10, 1940. This cannot be deter- 
mined merely from the wording of the statute. Its mystifying text is 
strongly reminiscent of Napoleon’s cynical recipe: “A constitution should 
be short and... obseure.2" Its terms, at least on their face, are incon- 
sistent and opaque.’ Particularly does the word “ratified” fail to convey a 
“plain meaning,” if viewed in the light of French constitutional practice, 

_ a8 will be shown later. Was the ratification clause of the Vichy Enabling 
Act intended to be a genuine democratic safety valve, in the sense of the 
Swiss referendum, or was it intended as a smoke-screen, a French replica 
of Hitler’s Volksbefragung,® a “farcical concession to a dead democracy,” 
as a distinguished American scholar’ puts it? Only its inside story can 
furnish a definite answer to this important query. Those commenting on 
the constitutionality of the Vichy régime, however, have not supplied this 
key. To fill this gap is our main purpose here. Anticipating the result of 
the investigation, it may be stated that Tissier’s interpretation of the 
Constitutional Law of July 10, 1940, gains strong support from the legis- 
lative history later to be disclosed. It is a startling fact that, like others 
with the same viewpoint, he should have completely neglected this his- 
torical aspect of the problem. For, merely to consider the meaning of the 
term “ratification” in the constitutional theory and practice of the Third 
Republic would, at best, make his case difficult to establish. 

1. “Ratification” tn French Constitutional Theory and Practice Before the 
Vichy Régime. “Ratification” is an expression with a rather flexible 
meaning.!° Even as a technical word, it is an ambiguous term, pointing 

š Reports concerning the plea and its rejection by the Court, New York Times, 
Feb. 20, 1942, and New York Herald-Tribune, Feb. 22, 1942. 

s Quoted by Sir Courtenay Lbert, Methods of Legislation (London, 1912), p. 51. 

7 What is meant by a “Republic, under the authority and the signature of Mar- 
shal Pétain”? How is “the Republic” to mix with “the French State’? How is the 
bombastic phrase “all power” to be reconciled with the restrictive words, “with a 

. view to”? The full text of the law containing the words within quotation marks is 
given infra. y 

s Cf. Ernst Rudolf Huber, Verfassung (Hamburg, 1937), pp. 97, 98, and an Eng- 
lish translation of the pertinent passages in the U. 8. Department of State’s official 
publication National Soctalism, by Raymond E. Murphy and others (Washington, 
1943), p. 36. According to Huber, the purpose of the Volksbefragung is to give the 
people an opportunity not to make their own decision, but rather to express their 
solidarity with the Fuehrer on a point that he has already definitely decided. 

? Frederick L. Schuman, Night Over Europe (New York, 1941), pp. 516-517. 

1¢ According to the Dictionnaire de P Académie Française, 8th ed. (1985), Vol. II, 
p. 485, “ratification” means (rendered into English) approbation, confirmation of 
what has been done or promised. 
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either to a condition precedent or to's condition subsequent to the binding 
character of an act. In the first case, the azt subject to ratification does not 
legally exist before the ratification;.in the second case, its legal validity 
is cancelled, usually with retroactive effect, upon denial of the required 
ratification. With special reference to the ratification by the French 
Parliament of executive decrees issued under an enabling (plein pouvoirs) 
act and subject to parliamentary ratification, Léon Duguit wrote in a . 
study devoted to this subject: “Such decrees are valid under a condition 
subsequent; that is, they are immediately valid, but lose their validity in 
case of non-ratification.”" To be sure, this standpoint did not quite har- 
monize with pertinent decisions of the Conseil d’ État. Mainly with regard 
to this conflict between Duguit’s theory and the practice of the Conseil 
d'État, another French writer, Yvon Gouet, took issue with the proposi- 
tion of the master. However, he also is far from believing that ratification 
constitutes a condition precedent to the validity of executive decrees 
which are subject to ratification under a statutory plein pouvoirs delega- 
tion. Rather does he suggest that the requirement of ratification in terms 
of an enabling act (lot d’habilitation) does not involve either a condition 
subsequent or a condition precedent to the validity of the respective 
decrees, According to him, there exists £ constitutional custom, revealed 
. in parliamentary practice and in the case law of the Conseil d'État, to 
regard such decrees as having definite legal effects even before Pale 
mentary decision concerning their ratification or non-ratification, and to 
consider those effects as only pro futuro stopped, but not ex post facto 
- voided, by a declared denial of ratification. He goes to the length of sug- 
gesting that “ratification” in this particular application amounts to a 
_ misnomer, for, he believes, executive degrees issued under the plein 

pouvoirs act, are not nullified by the Chambers’ voting against their rati- 
fication. Non-ratification by the Chambers means, in his maniya, nothing 
but repeal of the respective decrees." 

To discuss the merits of these French schools of thought is not within 
the province of this paper. Suffice it to say that in all the documents on the 
French practice of plein pouvoirs there was to be found not a single case 
from which one. might reasonably deduce that:in this connection “ratifi- 
cation,” if it is a condition, meant a suspensive contingency or a condition  . 
precedent." This negative statement holds true also of the important law 


u Léon Duguit, ‘Des règlements faits en vertu d'une compétence donnée au 
législateur par la législation,” Revue du Droit Public et de la Science Politique, Vol. 41 
(1924), pp. 313 et seg. at p. 343. On the quession as to whether and, if so, to what 
extent, such decrees are subject to judicial review, of. Gaston Jèze, “Contrôle juris- 
dictionel des décrets-lois,” ibid., Vol. 55 (1938), pp. 829, 830. 

1% Yvon Gouet, La Question Consttiutionalle des Prétendus Décrets-Lote (Paris, 
1932), pp. 142, 147, 150, 158. 

13 Cf. Otto Kirchheimer, “Decree Powers and Constitutional Law in France 
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of December 8, 1939, which, while renewing Daladier’s plein pouvoirs 
that had expired on November 30, 1939, not only considerably enlarzed 
their extent, but in addition transformed them into a permanent insti- 
tution, into an authority available to any French government in time of 
war. Article 36 of the law of July 11, 1938, concerning the organization 
of the nation in time of war, amended pursuant to the said law of Decem- 
ber 8, 1939, in translation reads: “During the hostilities the Chambers 
exercise their powers in legislative and budget matters as in peace-time. 
However, in the case of an immediate emergency the Government may by 
decrees, issued after consultation with the Council of' Ministers, take the 
measures dictated by the interests of the national defense. Such decrees 
shall be submitted for ratification within one month if the Chambers are 
sitting, otherwise upon their first meeting.’ 

To make the picture complete, it should be noted that in the material 
admirably collected in Léon Duguit and Henri Monnier’s well-known 
reference book,’ “ratification” was, with a single exception,” not spoken 
of in official documents concerning referenda or popular votes on a new 
constitution. The terms most frequently applied in this connection were 
“accepted” and “acceptance.’!8 Furthermore, and most important, in all 
these French documents concerning referenda there was the implicit 
understanding that the required approval of the nation should be a con- 
dition precedent for the legal validity of a change of the constitution. 

We may, therefore, anticipating somewhat the historical exposition to 
follow, suggest that it was not a matter of style, but a cunning manoeuver, 
when Laval, with a mental reservation, while ostensibly conceding a point 
contained in the counter-bill of the ancient combatiants group, replaced 
their term “acceptance” by his term “ratification.” 

2. Laval’s Bill and the Counter-Bill of the Veterans Group. It is not a mat- 
ter of general knowledge that there were two separate sessions of the Na- 
tional Assembly of July 10, 1940, the tragic play in the grande salle du 
théatre of the Casino de Vichy in which the French little Hitler, Laval, 
proved an actor of no mean ability. One of these meetings was official, the 


Under the Third Republic,” in this Ruvimw, Vol. 34, pp. 1104 et seg. at p. 1114 
(1940). . 

u Cf. Kirohheimer, ibid., at p. 1115, and Roger-Bonnard, “Le droit public et la 
guerre,” Révue du drott public et dela science politique, Vol. 56 (1989), pp. 549 ef seq. 
at p. 565. 1s Journal Offictel, Dec. 10, 1939. 

18 Léon Duguit and Henri Monnier, Les Constitutions (5th ed., Paris, 1932), 
pp. 58, 115, 129, 165, 179, 191, 277, 292, 293, 308, 309, 313. 

17 Yoid., pp. 292, 298. 11 Thid., pp. 58, 115, 129, 165, 179, 191. 

19 At least in terms of the respective documents, whatever their actual effects 
may have been. This is, of course, not to ignore the realistic aspect of the almost 
proverbial “Bonapartist plebiscites,” as commented on by James Burnham in The 
Machiavellians (New York, 1943), p. 164, and by some others. 
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other semi-official. The latter is referred to as a “private session” by the 
French writer whose story has, with considerable caution, been used as 
one of the sources for this account.?° This informal meeting, to which 
neither the public nor the journalists were admitted, started at 9 a.m. Its 
procès-verbal was not included in the official record of the National 
Assembly which is contained in the Journal Offciel * as a secret document, 
it was sealed and deposited in the national archives. The official session, 
or what is generally known as the National Assembly, began at 4 p.m. of 

‘the same day. The informal meeting was presided over by M. Valadier, 
vice-president of the Senate; the National Assembly proper acted under 
the chairmanship of the president of the Senate, M. Jeanneney. 

At the informal session, i.e., on the morning of the fateful day, Laval 
` announced the text of the constitutional bill that he intended to introduce 
at the official session slated for the afternoon. This text, in translation, 
follows: “Single Article--The Nationai Assembly grants all power to 
the Government of the Republic under the signature and the authority 
of Marshal Pétain, President of the Council, with a view to promulgating 
in one or more Acts the new constitution of the French State. This con- 
stitution shall guarantee the rights of work, family, and native country. 
It shall be ratified by the Assemblies which it is supposed to create.” 

Simultaneously with Laval’s bill there was distributed at the informal 
meeting a printed preamble purporting to lay down the principles upon 
which the new constitution should be built.“ Its text, disclosed as early 
as July 8, 1940,* had not since been amended, and therefore retained fea- 
tures not in keeping with the amended hill that had become the Enabling 
Act.” For this reason, it cannot serve as sg, reliable guide to a correct under-. 
standing of the final text of the Act. 


2° Jean Montigny, Toute la Vérité: Un Mois Dramatique de Notre Histoire (Cler- 
mond-Ferrand, 1940). 

ws On the day before the meeting of the National Assembly, i.e., on July 9, 1940, 
Laval, in the Chamber of Deputies, referred to this session as a preliminary general 
meeting (réunion générale préliminaire), whereas in the Senate M. Boivin-Champeaux 
called it the semi-official session (réunion offictzuse). 

n Journal. Ofictel, July 11, 1940. 

= The English version in the text is the wriler’s translation of the original French 
wording that appeared in La Dépéche (Toulouse), July 9, 1940. 

™ French text in La Dépêche (Toulouse), July 10, 1940; reer. version in Inter- 
national Conciliation, No. 364 (Nov. 1940), p. 378. 

% According to Montigny, op. ch., p. 61. 

% The preamble, in connection with the authority to be conferred on the 
Marshal, uses the words “Président du Conseil” which were contained in Laval’s 
original bill, but were eliminated from the rev-sed text, as will be shown later in this 
discussion. Note also that the preamble neither expressly nor by implication men- 
tions the requirement of a ratification of the new constitution by the nation, obvi- 
ously because this requirement was not contained in the text of the bill to which the 
preamble refers, 
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It was at the informal meeting that the real discussion of the merits of 
the governmental proposal took place. Laval’s bill, curiously enough, met 
with strong opposition from a parliamentary group whose feelings were 
rather akin to Pétain’s ideas regarding a new order, a group of senators 
and of veterans of the First World War or groupe des anciens combat- 
tants. They envisioned the “wave of the future”; while they favored a 
totalitarian dim-out of the constitution of the Third Republic, they were 
opposed to its complete blackout. Their spokesman, M. Taurines, intro- 
duced a counter-bill of which this is an English version: 

“The National Assembly decides: 1. The application of the constitu- 
tional laws of February 25 and of July 16, 1875, is suspended until the 
conclusion of the peace; 2. Marshal Pétain shall have full power to decree 
with force of law such measures as he deems necessary for the maintenance 
of order, in the vital interests of France and for her recovery as well as 
for the liberation of her territory; 3. The National Assembly entrusts 
Marshal Pétain with the mandate of preparing, with the aid of proper 
committees, new constitutional laws which shall be submitted to <he 
nation for acceptance (qui seront soumises à l'acceptation de la nation) as 
soon as circumstances will allow a free deliberation .2’*” 

In his speech in favor of the counter-proposal, whose differences from 
- the government bill are self-explanatory,?® M. Taurines reminded his col- 
leagues in the National Assembly of the words which Marshal Pétain 
himself had on a solemn occasion uttered, namely: “I do not wish to be 
either a dictator or a Caesar.” Thereupon Laval, taking a leaf from the 
book of the anciens combattants, but coloring it by the change of an im- 
portant word, announced that what he considered as the main provision 
of the counter-bill would be adopted by the Government. He promised 
that a revised Government bill, to be introduced in the official afterncon 
session, would provide that the new constitution must be “ratified by 
the nation and applied by the Assemblies to be created.” At this stage his 
conjuror’s trick, or misrepresentation, consisted in the fact that he re- 
placed the term “acceptance” by the ostensibly synonymous one of rati- 
fication, well aware, but not disclosing the fact, that in their constitutional 
connotation, as developed by precedents, the two terms did not mean the 
same thing. Whether on this ground, or because they were for other 
reasons dissatisfied with Laval’s Greek gift of a compromise proposal, 
the anciens combattants, this time with M. Dorman as their spokesman, . 


f 

17 Writer's translation. For the French text, ef. Montigny, op. cit., p. 71. 

238 The most important point of difference may be summarized as follows: Ac- 
cording to Laval’s original bill, the new constitution was to be ratified Sy what may 
properly be called the government’s dummies; the counter-bill required the “‘ac- 
ceptance” of the constitution by the nation. 

239 Allusion to the “Caesar of the Republic,” as Napoleon Bonaparte called him- 
self. 
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- stuck to their guns; suspicious of the lure placed before them, they showed 
no readiness to abandon their attitude. Nor did they relent even after 
Laval, as the climax of his oratorical fireworks at this informal meeting, 
produced a letter from Marshal Pétain which, by power of attorney as it 
were, gave Laval full authority to make declarations in the Marshal’s 
name to the National Assembly.*° The famous “Pétain myth,” surely 
responsible for some aberrations of the French people,* did not work in 
this instance. Laval’s case was not strengthened, but probably weakened, 
. by his evasive answers to those in the informal meeting who asked for an 
exact. statement of what the ratification of the constitution by the 
nation would mean, and particularly: whether a referendum was in- 
tended.” Nor was helpful elucidation of the Government’s real intention ` 
to be gained from the second orator speaking in support of Lavail’s bill, 
Pierre Étienne Flandin. Even more mysterious about the implications of 
the ratification clause than Laval himself, he declaimed: “The new con- 
stitution—as M. Laval has just explained—will not be worth while unless, 
before being asked for ratification, the nation shall have understood and 
ratified it of her own accord.” So much for the semi-official, the morning, 
session of the National Assembly. Let us turn to the second act of the 
drama. 
3. The Oficial Session of the National Assembly and the “Special Com- 
mitiee.” Apart from an exchange of opinions concerning two incidental ` 


#0 This fact, recorded by Montigny, op. cii., p. 72, is of the highest importance 
since it rendered the declarations which Laval made subsequently binding upon 
Pétain’s government as such rather than upon Laval personally. These declarations 
constitute official commitments to be read into the text of the Enabling Act, as will 
be expounded infra. 

* Cf. on this point Tissier, op. cit., p. 36; Elie J. Bois, Truth on the Tragedy of 
France (London, 1941), p. 367; Albert Guérard, T'he France of Tomorrow (Cambridge 
Mass., 1942), p. 183; René Kraus, Europe in Revolt (New York, 1942), pp. 868, 372; 
Philip Guedalla, The Two Marshals: Bazaine, Pétain (London, 1943), p. 859; Sir 
John Pollock, “The Legend of Marshal Pétain,” Quarterly Review, Vol. 280 (1943), 
pp. 1 et seq. : 

Practically all members of the National Assembly, regardless of their political 
belief, were under the magic spell of Pétain’s name. Even Jeanneney and Herriot, 
who, however, soon recognised their mistake, emphasized in their solemn allocutions 
as presidents of the Senate and the Chamber respectively, on July 9, 1940, the rever- 
ential allegiance,due +o the Marshal from the nation. Another psychological factor, - 
which must not be ignored in any’analysis of these events, was the total breakdown 
of the French fighting morale, that ganeral atmosphere which can best be described 
by the French idiomatic term cafard. Even according to Madame Tabouts’ testi- 
mony, practically everybody in France at that time believed in the final victory of 
the Axis. Cf. Geneviève Tabouis’ remarks on page 250 of the collective publication, 
The Sixth Column (New York, 1942). 

z2 Questions and answers are recorded at length by Montigny, op. cit., pp. 81, 82. . 

» Montigny, op. cit., p. 86. 
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points at the beginning of the official session, one relating to the so-called 
Massilia affair and the other to the minimum number of votes required 
for a decision of the National Assembly, there was no debate in the ple- 
nary session in the afternoon of July 10, 1940, and no discussion of the 
merits of the revised bill which Laval had deposited with the bureau of 
the Assembly. The text of this bill, which became the Constitutional Law 
of July 10, 1940,* reads, in an English version:* 

“Single Article —The National Assembly grants all power to the 
Government of the Republic, under the authority and the signature of 
Marshal Pétain, with a view to promulgation, through one or more acts, 
of a new constitution for the French State. This constitution shall guaran- 
tee the rights of work, family, and native country. It shall be ratified by 
the nation and applied by the Assemblies which it shall create. The pres- © 
ent Constitutional Law, passed and adopted by the National Assembly, 
shall be executed as a statute of the State.” 

Since even at this juncture the anciens combattants group still stuck to 
their counter-bill, although they had shown some readiness to consider a 
compromise, their delegates were granted a hearing before a Special Com- 
mittee (commisston spéciale) which, for the purpose of discussing the bill 
in committee, the National Assembly had established ad hoc by merging 
into one body the Senate’s standing commission de législation civile and 
the Chamber of Deputy’s standing commission du suffrage universel. It 
was expressly stated that these delegates should, in committee, receive 

such official clarifications as might win them over to support of the gov- 
ernment bill.” 

4. The Two Versions of Boivin-Champeaus’s Report. During the meeting 
of the Special Committee, which lasted for about two and a half hours, 
the plenary session of the National Assembly was in recess. After it was 
reopened, there was a report by M. Boivin-Champeaux on behalf of the 

. Committee. There are two versions of this report, one printed in the 
French official gazette, the other m Montigny’s publication mentioned 
above.** In the passage that is highly important for an interpretation of 
the ratification clause, both are verbally identical, with one exception. In 
Montigny’s version, that passage contains a sentence not included in the ` 
official record. This is highly significant, for even Montigny, a witness, 
who was surely not biased against the Pétain régime,“ states: The Mar- 

` 4 Upon the subsequent outcome of the vote, this issue concerning the method of 
computation became an academic question, since the number of pros actually rə 
ceived (569) was sufficient on any of the suggested principles. 

z Journal Officiel, July 11, 1940. 

2 International Coneiliaiton, No. 364 (Nov., 1940), p. 880. 

37 Officially recorded in the Journal Officiel, July 11, 1940. 

38 Journal Officiel, July 11, 1940. 3 Montigny, op. cit., pp. 92, 93. 

49 He was one of those who voted pro in the National Assembly. 
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shal’s constitutional authority “has been defined (précisé) by the vote of 
the National Assembly and the obligations.to which Laval pledged the 
government (engagements pris) in the course of meetings of the parlia- 
mentarians, of sessions of the National Assembly, and during the meeting 
of the Special Committee.” (Italics added.)* 

Let us first look at that part of the passage of Boivin-Champeaux’s 
report which in both records is expressed by the same words.. After rec- 
ommending the enactment of the bill, with the understanding expressed 
in his report, and after a solemn peroration to the effect that “the sov- 
ereignty of the nation is... not a fiction, rather a vivid reality,” the 
reporter went on to say: “The ratification of the new constitution by the 
persons who are to be its beneficiaries would obviously not be the right 
thing. We therefore appreciate that the Government, adopting a proposi- 
tion of the anciens combattants, has modified the bill to the effect that the 
new constitution must be ratified by the nation.” This language seems to 
indicate that during the meeting of the Special Committee, Laval, when 
` cornered by the Veterans, abandoned what he had up his sleeve by com- 
mitting the Government to an interpretation which made “ratification” 
tantamount in meaning to “acceptance.” I 

Moreover, according to Montigny’s version, M. Boivin-Champeaux 
went a step further by adding to the above-quoted sentences: “That 
means that the ratification shall be prior to the actual functioning of the 
new institutions.” This statement, not contradicted by the Government, 
and thus tacitly recognized as a correct understanding of its commitments 
before the Special Committee, would seem to be one of the essential as- 
sumptions under which the vote was subsequently cast by the members 
of the National Assembly. That it was stricken out from M. Boivin- 
Champeaux’s report before the Government had this report printed in 
the official gazette, is characteristic of the double-crossing practices em- 
ployed. 

In this connection, another interesting detail—one overlooked by all 
the writers on the topic—should be mentioned. While amending the orig- 
inal bill with the only declared purpose of making a concession to the 
anciens combattants group, Laval managed to eliminate the words ‘‘Prési- 
dent du Conseil” which stood in the original government bill after the 
name of the Marshal. They did not appear in the revised bill or in the law 
as finally enacted. This was done quite silently ; nobody except the govern- 
mental inner circle seems to have been aware of the change. However, 
this was not a harmless alteration; on the contrary, it was a radical change 
surreptitiously introduced in the drafting of the law. On July 11, 1940, 
_ the day after the revised bill had gone through, there appeared m La 


& Montigny, op. cit., p. 95. 
4 Even the Gaullist writers have so far failed to notice this manipulation, 
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‘Dépéché of Toulouse, a paper with close government connections, the fol- 
lowing comment: “The new text does not contain the words Président du 
Conseil. That means that the glorious victor of Verdun will concentrate 
in his hands both the supreme leadership of the State and the executive 
power.” In other words, the death sentence pronounced on the office of 
President of the French Republic was smuggled into the text of the En- 
abling Act. What a nice story! It gives strong support to the statement of ° 
an anonymous writer: ‘‘After the National Assembly disbanded, its mem- 
bers were quick to realize that they had been duped.’ This may perhaps 
be an excuse, though a poor one, of people of allegedly or genuinely demo- 
cratic belief who in the National Assembly voted pro“ or went on record 
only as “voluntary abstainers,’’“ instead of joining the minority who 
voted contra.“ 

5. Conclusions. The foregoing story of the ratification clause of the Vichy 
Enabling Act seems to warrant the following conclusions. In view of the 
express and implied declarations which Laval, on the authority of the 
power of attorney given him by Pétain, made to the members of the © 
National Assembly—declarations which won the majority required for 
the enactment of the Government bill—the ratification clause can be re- 
garded only as a constitutional referendum’ which has to precede the 
putting into force of any act purporting to change the Constitution of the 
Third Republic. Those commitments of the Government must be con- 
sidered as more than a gentleman’s agreement, the breach of which would 
not greatly worry: Laval’s conscience. They are to be read into the text 
of the law as an authentic interpretation which cannot be rejected without 
doing violence to the “legislative intention.” Moreover, if the ratification 


® Civilis, “French Democracy Underground,” Virginia Quarterly Review, Vol. 
18, pp. 14 et seg., at p. 16 (1942). ‘ 

4 Including, e.g., Monsieur Camille Chautemps (now in this country) who, in a 

‘letter to the editor of the New York Times (Sept. 18, 1942), observed that his “oom- 
patriots .. . could never have conceived . . . the suppression of the Republic.” 

“Including Edouard Herriot, who, unlike Jeanneney, the chairman of the. 
National Assembly, was not excluded from voting. 

a Included in the conire voters, among many others, were Paul Boncour, 
Léon Blum, Marius Moutet, the Marquis de Chaubrun. The latter, great-grandson 
of the Marquis de Lafayette, was the only one who had voted conira in the session of 
the Senate on the previous day (July 9, 1940). To be sure, the Senate was then con- 
cerned only with the question of whether there should be any revision of the con- 
stitution by the National Assembly. Concerning this attitude of the Marquis de 
Chaubrun, see Thomas Kernan, France on Berlin Time (New York, 1941), pp. 211, 
212, ` 

47 This term is here applied in a general sense rather than in the narrow meaning 
of a vote to ascertain community sentiment in the matter of transfer of territory. 
It would seem that for the latter conception the term “plebiscite” is more appropri- 
ate. Cf. Sarah Wambaugh’s monograph, Plebiscites (New York, 1920), and her 
article, “Plebiscite,” in Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, Vol. XII, p. 163 (1936). 
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requirement meant a post factum appeal to the nation, rather than a 
condition precedent for the functioning of the new constitution, there is no 
reasonable explanation of the great ado about this point before its final 
settlement; since no date had been fixed in the law for the ratification by 
the nation, the referendum, postponable ad Calendas Graecas, would 
amount merely to a farcical concession made by Laval to the anctens 
combatianis. A realistic consideration of the circumstances must lead to the . 
conclusion that there was surely more to it. 

It may perhaps be objected that such an interpretation makes senseless ` 
the grant of “all power” to the Government, as expressed in the beginning 
of the Enabling Act. This argument, however, can be easily refuted. The 
delegation of “all power,” even though qualified by the further text of 
the law, retained an important scope. It gave the Marshal the authority 
to decree, by his fiat, changes in the existing law, including changes of 
legislation in so far as they did not amount to a change of the constitu- 
tion.“ It furthermore gave. him the plenary executive power. Was this 
not enough? 

As to the new constitution, there may be sincerity in the reiterated 
statements of Pétain that the nation cannot be called upon to ratify it 
before a treaty of peace shall have definitely fixed the territory and popu- 
lation of France and returned to its people their liberty of deliberation 
and action. The proposition is at least debatable, if perhaps not com- 
pelling. However, there is no sequitur from this assumption to the other 
thesis underlying Vichy’s actual practice, namely, that the Marshal has 
authority to decree by his own fiat provisional changes of the constitution 
to be put into force with immediate effect, that is, before the nation has 
been given an opportunity to decide on ratification or non-ratification. 
Obviously, it is on this untenable theory that the Marshal has issued, for 
immediate enforcement, his Constitutional Acts (actes constitutionnels), 
which he expressly distinguishes from the “definite constitution” (con- 
stitution définitive). As a matter of fact, there is nothing in the Constitu- 
tional Law of July 10, 1940, or in its legislative history, that would fairly 
lend itself to such a dichotomy between temporary and definite changes of 


48 The point may be raised, however, as to whether “organic” laws, which in 
French constitutional language are somewhat different from “constitutional” laws 
proper, belong to those that the Marshal had the authority to change without the 
‘approval of the nation. On the technical meaning of the term “organic” law in 
France, of. Frederic A. Ogg, European Governments and Politics (2nd ed., New 
York, 1939), pp. 481~482. Incidentally, whether the Declaration of Rights of Sept. 
8, 1791, remained in iorce under the Third Republic and, if so, whether as part-of the 
constitution, has never been settled. On this controversy, see Ogg, op. cit., p. 436, and 
Loewenstein, loc. ctt., pp. 890-891. 

u“ E.g., in Art. 1 of the constitutional act of January 22, 1941, doneerning the 
creation of a National Council. Journal Officiel, Jan. 24, 1941. ' 
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the constitution, only the latter to be subject to the ratification .of the 
nation. The Enabling Act of July 10, 1940, has not made the Marshal 
sole arbiter of any change in the constitution, whether definitive or tem- 
porary. The writer is forced to agree with the French author quoted 
above that the constitutional acts of Marshal Pétain are “so many coups 
de force”? 


RECENT CHANGES IN GERMAN GOVERN- 
MENTAL ORGANIZATION? 


HEINZ GURADZE* 
Park College ` 


` 


Within the last few years, changes have been carried out in the public 
administration of Germany which will affect the military government to 
be established during and after Germany’s defeat. Their general trend - 
has been to subordinate state (i.e., Reich, regional, and local) administra- 
tion to the Party, which has been vested with more and more power. This 
is of particular interest in the light of the present “total mobilization,” 
in which the Party plays a dominant part. To some extent, the changes 
discussed in this note show a definite trend toward decentralization, 
although there has been no actual delegation of powers to smaller units, 
since all power remained in the hands of the Party—this being, of course, 
the reason why the Nazis could afford to “decentralize.” On the local 
level, the reforms aimed at tying together the loosening bonds between 
the régime and the people. Only the most recent emergency measures of 
“total mobilization” are touched on in this.note. 

1. Gauarbettsaemter. When the Reichsanstalt* was created in 1927-28, 
the Reich was organized in 13 economic regions, each having one regional 
labor office (Landesarbeitsamt). The idea was to establish large economic 
` districts containing various industries so that a crisis in one industry 
could be absorbed by the labor market of another within the same district, 
thus creating “‘ausgleichafachige Bezirke.” This principle was abolished by 
the Nazis when, in 1942, the Landesarbettsaemter were replaced by Gau 
labor offices, i.e., the 13 regional districts were superseded by 42. Gauleiter 
Sauckel, in his capacity as Delegate-General for the Direction of Labor, 
later gave as the reason the necessity for increasing armament produc- 
tion,‘ but the real purpose was doubtless a closer coöperation between the 

50 Tissier, op. ctt., p. 62. 

1 This note is based partly on material provided by the Office of War Informa- 
tion. 2 On leave for government service, Office of War Information. 

* Federal Labor Office for Placement and Unemployment Insurance. There were 


local and provincial labor offices, but no federal agency before 1927. 
* Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, Sept. 8, 1948. 
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Party and that part of the administration which was responsible for man- 
power supply. To. the principle, “The Party must run the State,” were 
sacrificed all rules of sound administration, which would have prevented 
‘the splitting-up of the former 13 districts and the creation of 29 new 
‘offices at a time when there was a great shortage of personnel. In his 
desperate search for manpower, Goebbels, in the course of “total mobiliza- 
tion,” has, been combing through all branches of the administration. 

2. Increasing the Gauleiters’ Power. During 1942, the Gau® became the _ 
regional unit for economic, armament, and defense purposes. The Gau- 
` wirtschaftskammer absorbed the former chamber of artisans and chamber 
of commerce and industry. The Gauleiter became Reich defense com- | 
missar. Created in 1939, the office was attached to the seat of the army . 
corps in each area. However, since there were only 15 corps areas (Wehr- 
kretsbezirke), only the Gauleiter at the seat of the army corps was thus 
appointed. This situation was changed in November, 1942. The defense 
districts were split into 42 units to make each Gauleiter a defense’ com- 
missar. Finally, an order of June 23, 1944, transferred the price control 
agencies from the office of the Oberpraesident and Reichsstatthalter* to. 
that of the Gauletter, combining them with the Office of Price Supervision.” 

The offices of Gauleiter and: Oberpraesident were combined in some 
instances, i i.e., in the provinces of Sexony and Hesse-Nassau. This was 
done by a decree of April 30, 1944, which went into effect on July 1. Each ' 
of the two provinces was split in two, thus again creating smaller adminis- 
trative units. The purpose, however, was to endow the Gauleiter with 
administrative power. Even now Gaue and provinces do not coincide. The. 
new province of Magdeburg, northern part of the former province of 
Saxony, is part of the Gau Magdeburg-Anhalt, and the seat of the Gau- 
letter is Dessau, capital of the state of Anhalt, while his residence as 
Oberpraesident is Magdeburg. The governmental district of Erfurt, which 
was part of the province of Saxony, is administered by Gauleiter Sauckel, 
although it has not been incorporated into the Land (state) of Thuringia. 
Finally, the districts of Aurich and Osnabrueck were transferred from the 
jurisdiction of the Oberpraesident of Hanover to that of the Gauleiter of 
Weser-Ems, No territorial changes took place; both districts still belong 
to Hanover and thus to Prussia, but they are administered by an official ` 
outside Prussia. Thus the rise of the Gau as an administrative unit, if it: 
does not foreshadow the dismemberment of Prussia, shows at least an 


s The Gau is the territorial unit of the Party, the Gauleiter a high Party fing: 
tionary. ` 
° Both are state officials, the Oberpraestdent governor of a Prussian province, the 
Retchsstatthalter head of a state outside Prussia. ane latter office was instituted by 
the Nazis in 1933. 

1 Deutscher Handelsdienst, June 28, 1944; 
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anti-Prussian trend in Nazi administration as the Nazis, who have no 
tradition at all, contrary to popular belief in this country, have never been. 
the flag-bearers of Prussian tradition.® 

` 3. Local Administration. On the local level, early Nazi administrative 
reforms have admittedly been a failure. The removal of democratic in- 
stitutions has resulted in a, bureaucratization of city administration and 
in indifference and lack of understanding on the part of the people, a 
situation the Nazis are now trying to remedy. 

Ever since the introduction of the new Gemetndeordnung in 1935, the 
Nazis have done lip-service to the principle of municipal self-administra- 
tion. Actually, the Gemeindeordnung did away with the centuries-old in- 
stitutions of popularly elected city councillors and mayors, and provided 
for the appointment of the former by the mayor upon the nomination of 
the liaison officer of the Party (in the cities usually the district leader, or 
Kretsletier), For all practical purposes, this meant that the local party 
leader decided who was to become a member of the city council. Further- 
- more, since votes are no longer taken, all decisions being made by the 
mayor under the “leadership principle,” the importance of city coun- 
cillors, particularly of those who are laymen, has rapidly diminished. 
Apparently this has resulted in a general state of indifference among 
those in office. Last summer, a reshuffling took place in the cities of Wup- 
pertal and Dortmund. In Wuppertal, six Raisherren and 13 deputies were 
appointed.* Some of their predecessors had died, others had resigned. Ob- 
viously, the Kretsleiter had not for some time taken the trouble to replace 
them. In Dortmund, 11 Ratsherren resigned. In his introductory speech, 
the district leader remarked that the new men were chosen “so as to repre- 
sent all groups of the population, many occupations, and from all parts 
of the city.” In other words, the Party feels the need of reviving the 
representative principle of the old Staedieordnung—certainly not out of 
any propensity toward. democratic procedure, but because of the necessity 
of popularizing measures taken by the city government. This was openly 
admitted by the mayor, who said that “the enlightenment of the popula- 
tion about unpopular measures is one of the most important tasks of the 
new Hatsherren.”® The press, commenting on this occasion, recalled a de- 
` cree by Himmler (in his capacity as Minister of the Interior) of October 
28, 1943, in which he encouraged the increase of laymen in local adminis- 
tration. It was admitted that the councillors had lost part of their impor- 
tance during the war because they were not consulted in a normal and 
desirable way, as “decisions to be taken did not permit of any postpone- 
ment.’ Significantly, when Mayor Blaschke of Vienna introduced 14 


8 E.g., the territory reconquered from Poland in 1939, although former Prussian 
provinces, now became the Reichsgaue Danzig-Westpreussen and Wartheland. 
° According to newspapers of western Germany, July, 1044. 


` 


` 
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newly appointed councillors, he promised that in the future they would: 
not have to agree with decisions already carried out (as had been the prac- 
tice so far), but would be consulted while measures were being planned.!° 
4. Total Mobtlization. The impact of total mobilization on German ad- 
ministration cannot as yet be gauged in all of its ramifications, but ac- 
cording to available evidence it is disastrous. In one of his editorials in 
the weekly Das Reich," Goebbels spoke of long-term measures “which 
are designed to do away with.the over-bureaucratization of certain state 
machinery.” He demanded a “profound change of our entire state and 
. administrative apparatus, which must be -cleansed of the last vestige 
of peace-time conditions,” and proclaimed that “the superfluous growth 
of bureaucracy must be abolished.” What these hints mean on the level 
of local administration can be seen in a decree by Himmler,” according ` 
to which the maintenance of municipal forests, parks, and buildings is to 
be discontinued; no new budgets are to be drawn up, as the 1944 budget 
will be used for the following years; and the accounting offices are to dis- 
continue the regular checking of cash accounts and to make only occa- | 
sional examinations. It can be surmised that the desperate need for man- 
power must have stripped all branches of administration of most of their 
normal functions. This subject, however, can be evan adequate treatment 
only when more sources become available, : 


10 Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, Sept. 8, 1944. 

n Das Reich, Aug. 12, 1944. 
f u Min. Blatt d. Reichs- und Preuss. Min. d. Inn. No. 33, ee 
‘Deutsche Allgemeine ne, Aug. 26, 1044. 
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HOW THE UNITED STATES “LED 
THE LEAGUE” IN 1931 te 


BENJAMIN B. WALLACE 
Washington, D. C. 


, Many times we have been told that the United States led the League m 
dealing with the Manchurian Affair of 1931. The statement is essentially 
false, but contains an element of truth in that the League did defer to 
the United States. It recognized that it could accomplish nothing in the 
Far East without American support and played for that support, but 
without getting it at the critical points. The United States Government 
did not lead—rather it deliberately chose to follow; it refused coöperation 
with the proposed first effort of the League; it supported, if it did not lead, 
the abandonment of the immediate issue represented by the Resolution 
of December 10 and the appointment of the Lytton Commission; and its 
leadership was clear only in the final substantive surrender represented by 
the Non-Recognition Policy. 

The United States Government deliberately chose to follow rather than 
to lead. Ex-Secretary Stimson states twice in his Far Eastern Crisis, at 
the beginning of his discussion of American policy and again in a context 
relating to the middle of October, that such was this Government’s 
choice?! 


“Both of these considerations, coupled with the important fact that the 
League had already taken jurisdiction of the matter, pointed in the same 
general direction. They indicated that our most useful function would be 
to furnish independent support to the League rather than to play a rôle 
of leadership. In that respect they served to confirm the policy of cautious 
action which we determined on. Our policy should be to codperate and 
support and so far as possible to avoid clashing with the League policy. 

_““We must create no doubt in the minds of our friends of our warm sup- 
port of their general objectives. On the other hand, we must leave to 
them the work of examination and conciliation which they had assumed 
under Article XI and, in the light of our historic policy not only towards 
the League but in all other matters of international coöperation, we must 
make it clear from the beginning that our ultimate action must always be 
the result of our own independent judgment” (p. 41). 

“The United States continued its policy of endeavoring to support the 
persuasions of the Council by representations through diplomatic chan- 
nels” (p. 59). 

“Finally there was the consideration to which I have already referred 
and which had been constantly in our minds throughout our codperation 


1 Henry L. Stimson, The Far Eastern Crisis (New York, 1936), pp. 41, 59, 
and 62. 
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with the League. That was the importance of preserving League initiative 
` as distinguished from initiative by the United States; The original sug- 
gestion of joint action had come from the nations at Geneva. It arose from 
their united impulse, not from our suggestions” (p. 62). 


Various notes and statements of this Government spoke of following the 
League (independently though parallel) or of supporting it.? It did in fact 
follow on several minor points. For example, on October 17, six powers 
remindéd Japan of its obligations under the Pact of Paris; the United 
States followed on the 20th.? 

Ambassador Dawes took an active part in the negotiations of Novem- 
ber 13—December 10, but was careful to point out that the initiative re- 
mained with the League: I 


“Tt was not the desire of the American Government that, as its repre- 
sentative, I be put in the position of an arbitrator or initiator of League 
action, but to use my discretion in contributing by advice and counsel . 

This implied on my part a recognition of League leadership in the devising 
of methods and formulas where these methods and formulas appealed to 
. our individual judgment as wise. . 

“I do not wish . . . to create an impression that I regard our part in the 
negotiations as not conducted under League leadership. This would be 
unfair and unjustified. Reserving independence of judgment, most of what’ 
I did was supplementary to the plan of the Council, upon which chiefly 
devolved the responsibility of initiation.” 


Thus the evidence shows that it was the deliberate decision and pur- 
pose of the American Government that it should not lead in the solution 
of the Manchurian episode. But did the Government, in spite of this de- ` 
cision, exercise leadership? ` 

The Japanese began seizing Manchuria on September 18, 1931. On the 
21st, the Chinese Government appealed to the League under Article XI 


1 E.g., on November 6 the Secretary of State issued this statement: “The policy 
of the United States remains unchanged, namely, by acting independently through 
the diplomatic channels and reserving complete independence of judgment as to 
each step, to codperate with and support the other nations of the world in their ob- . 
jective of peace in Manchuria.” 

3 The American Government’s first note of concern was sent to Japan on Sep- 
tember 22. Thè League sent a similar note, and apparently, though it was sent “at 
night,” it preceded that of the United States. Geneva time is five or six houra ahead 

` of Washington’s, and the League’s note was given precedence in the State Depart- 
ment’s collection of documents. Conditions i in Manchuria, Sen. Doc. 55, 72d Cong. i 
Ist Sess. (1982). 

1 C. G. Dawes, Journal as Ambassador to Great Britain (New York, 1930), p. 417. 
Cf. Seoretary Stimson’s instructions to Ambassador Dawes, For. Rel, pp. 41—44, 
especially p. 44: “I do not want us to push or lead in this matter; neither do I want 

‘the American Government to be placed in the position of initiating or instigating 
League action.” ` 
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of the Covenant.® The League had dealt successfully with several danger- 
ous incidents in Europe, and the Council of the League immediately 
sought to apply the technique it had used in Europe—the instant appoint- 
ment of a board of investigation composed of the nearest available men, 
coupled with an appeal to stop all fighting or occupation of further ter- 
ritory. Would the United States participate in the investigation? The 
American Secretary of State, Mr. Stimson, declined. He would make in- 
dependent appeals to the Japanese and Chinese Governments, but he was 
convinced that the Japanese Government was opposed to the aggression 
of its army and would withdraw that army if only its “face” could be 
saved by an absence of foreign interference or formal collective investiga- 
tion.’ Because of this refusal of support, the League withheld its investiga- 
tion—proving the dominating influence of the United States. The 
Japanese saw the lack of coöperation between the United States and 
the League and resumed their advance in Manchuria. On September 30, 

the Council adjourned with a resolution noting the Japanese statements 
that they had no territorial designs in Manchuria and were withdrawing 
their troops. 

On October 8, the Japanese bombed Chinchow, 120 miles southwest of 
the area in which they maintained they had been attacked on September 
18,7 On October 11, an American note to the League was made public, 
which has been called an “assurance of support.” The Secretary of State 
urged that the League “in no way fail to exert all the pressure and author- 
ity within its competence.” The United States would “endeavor to® rein- 
force what the League does.” Consul? Prentiss Gilbert, the American 
“observer,” was authorized to attend the meetings of the Council but to 


š There is no evidence that the United States was consulted or exercised any in- 
fluence to induce the League to take jurisdiction, and there appears no possibility 
that the League would have refused jurisdiction, whatever the attitude! of the 
United States. 

s See the argument in the Secretary’s dispatoh of September 24 to Nelson T. 
Johnson, American minister in China. Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations of 
the United States—Japan: 1981-1941. (Two vols., Government Printing Office, 
1943), Vol. I, p. 10. This volume is elsewhere cited as For. Rel. 

7 The attack was specifically upon the university in which Chang Hsueh-liang, 
the governor of Manchuria, had set up his government temporarily. Americans who 
had felt that they must credit the Japanese professions began to see the light and 
to. recognize a campaign to drive Chinese authority completely out'of Manchuria. 
Compare Lord Robert Cecil’s “It now began to look,” quoted below, p. 110. Various 
observers in Manchuria in the summer of 1931 had noted Japan’s preparations for 
attack and had predicted ft. Cf. dispatches from the American minister in China, 
Sept. 21 and 22, For. Rel., pp. 3 and 5. 

s Throughout this paper, the italics are inserted by the writer. 

* Members of the Council were generally ministers of foreign affairs or diplo- 
matic officers of the highest rank. 
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speak only when the application of the Kellogg-Briand Pact was being 
discussed. The Council overrode the Japanese objection to admitting a 
representative of a non-member state. Hopes were rising for strong action 
by the League and full support from the United States. But when on 
October 16 the president of the Council welcomed the American repre- 
sentative, Mr. Gilbert did little but reiterate that he could say nothing 
except while the Council was discussing the application of the Kellogg- 
Briand Pact? (under which the question of sanctions would not arise). 
He spoke of “moral support,” but “in your deliberation as to the applica- 
tion of the machinery of the Covenant of the League of Nations, I repeat, 
we can of course take no part.” The Kellogg-Briand Pact “represents to 
us in America an effective means of marshalling the public opinton of the 
world behind the use of pacific means only in the solution of controversies 
- between nations.” So when the historian reads the Secretary of State’s 
dispatch about the United States endeavoring to “reinforce what the 
. League does,” he should underline the restricting phrase “acting inde- 
penderily through its diplomatic representatives.” After all; the United 
States Government had no thought of joint action; no thought of action 
at all—just diplomatic talk in a halo of impalpable world opinion. 
President Hoover dictated the policy of the government. He presented 
to the cabinet a memorandum of views on the subject, in which he showed 
himself rather sympathetic to the- Japanese and reiteratively decisive on 
the point that the United States should not go beyond moral suasion. 
The memorandum said in part: 


“The whole transaction is immoral. The offense against the comity of 
nations and the affront to the United States is outrageous. But the Nine- 


. 10 “You are authorized to participate in the discussions of the Council when they 
relate to the possible application of the Kellogg-Briand Pact, to which treaty the 
United States is a party. You are expected to report the result of such discussions to 
the Department for its determination as to possible action. If you are present at the . 
discussion of any other aspect of the Chinese-Japanese dispute, it must be only as 
an observer and auditor.” (Instructions to Prentiss Gilbert, quoted from Stimson, 
op. cit., p. 65). 

it Persons inclined to stress the plurality of a “Government” may say that part 
of the Government did think of action. It was reliably reported that Secretary 
Stimson and certain others in the State Department favored action, even sanctions 
if other measures failed. But the President overruled them; he was the Government 
in this instance. This difference of opinion, naturally, is excluded from the docu- 
ments; but note that on September 24, prior to the President’s intervention in the 
matter, the Secretary’s dispatch to the American minister in China, said, as para- 
phrased: “Since in this matter the League has already taken action and since as 
members of the League both parties have agreed to submit to the action therein 
provided, this Government would be inclined to favor, in case direct conversations 
are unsuccessful between the two parties, action under Article XI and subsequent 
articles of the League Covenant signed by both Japan and China” (For. Rel., pp. 10- 
11). Article XV provided for sanctions. 
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Power Treaty and the Kellogg Pact are solely: moral instruments based 
upon the hope that peace in the world can be held by the rectitude of ° 
nations and enforced solely by the moral reprobation of the world. We 
are not parties to the League of Nations, the covenant of which has also 
been violated. 

The problem lies in three parts: 

First, this is primarily a controversy between China and Japan. The 
United States has never set out to preserve peace among other nations 


` . by force and so far as this part is concerned we shall confine ourselves to 


friendly counsel. ... 

Second, our whole policy in connection with controversies is to exhaust 
the processes of peaceful negotiation. But in contemplating these we must 
make up our minds whether we consider war as the ultimate if these 
efforts fail. Neither our obligations to China, nor our own interest, nor 
our dignity require us to go to war over these questions. 

These acts do not imperil the freedom of the American people, the eco- 
nomic or moral future of our people. I do not propose ever to sacrifice 
American life for anything short of this... . 

... As the League of Nations has already taken up the subject, we 
should codperate with them in every field of negotiation or conciliation. But 
that is the limit. We will not go along on war or any of the sanctions, either 
economic or military, for those are the roads to war.” ® 


B Bee partial text in Wilbur and Hyde, The Hoover Policies, pp. 600-601, or in 
William Starr Myers, The Foreign Policies of Herbert Hoover (1940). It is not neces- 
sary to’assume that the memorandum was the personal work of the President. The 
President may have left the drafting, e.g., to William R. Castle, Jr., Under-Secre- 
tary of State, who led the opposition in the State Department to any interventionist 
policy, according to contemporary reports inside and outside of the State Depart- 
ment. He served as ambassador to Japan in 1980. After Japan’s renewed attack on 
China in 1937, he made isolationist speeches on United States foreign policy. He 
disclaimed being pro-Japanese, but accepted Japanese claims, e.g., that the Chinese 
were the attackers on September 18, 1931—even though they had been discredited 
by impartial investigation. 

This memorandum is not dated, but its language suggests that it was written not 
long after the start of the Manchurian Affair. “The League of Nations has already 
taken up the subject” would scarcely be the language of a man writing some months 
later. “We should codperate with them in every field of negotiation or conciliation” 
is a general directive such as would naturally be written in a memorandum near the 
beginning of the Affair, when the President was laying down a policy. The date, 
however, is not vital. Two members of the cabinet give us the text and ascribe it to ' 
the President. The American policy was clear and consistent and reflects throughout 
the spirit of the memorandum, whenever it may have been written. 

The note of “assurance of support” was dated October 5, but was not cabled to 
Geneva until the 9th, and on the 11th the Secretary-Goneral of the League gave it 
to members of the Council. Felix Morley, The Soctety of Nations (Washington, 
D. C., 1982), p. 446. Secretary Stimson says: “On October 9 I had discussed the mat- 
ter in all its aspects before the Cabinet. On October 10, I had a long talk with the 
President, whose mind up to that time had been so preoccupied with the financial 
crisis at home that necessarily he had been abls to give but little thought to Man- 
churia .... At this conferende on October 10th President Hoover, having evidently 
been thinking over the matter since my Cabinet discussion the day before, plunged 
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The Japanese Army continued to drive the Chinese forces and officials 
out of Manchuria. The Japanese Government had made promises, but 
there was no sign of its observing them. How much support the League’s 
leaders thought they would have from the United States is not clear, but. 
on October 24 all the members of the Council except the Japanese voted 
for a strong resolution demanding the withdrawal of the Japanese troops 
by November 16." This resolution, agreed upon in preliminary confer- 
ences, was supported by public speeches in open session. The American 
observer remained silent; even though the resolution invoked the res of 
Paris, 

Action inder Article XI of the Covenant was not legally binding and 
unanimous, and Japan had voted against the resolution. More.than that, 
the resolution did not represent unanimous moral pressure from ‘the na-' 
tions, for the United States did not support the time limit—the crucial 
point. Secretary Stimson’s memorandum of November 3% to the Japanese 
Government argued that the military difficulties should be solved sepa- 
rately from the broader issues between Japan and China relative to Man- 
churia, and in the last paragraph “found confirmation” for this view in 
the position taken by the Council of the League, and concluded: “My - 
Government confidently hopes that both Japan and China will be guided 
‘by the spirit of the resolutions above referrec. to and will make every pos- 
sible effort to follow a course consistent therewith.” To Ambassador 
Forbes, the Secretary cabled on November 5: “The terms of the resolu- 
tion, you will note, have not received unqualified endorsement on my 
part; and as for a date, I have deliberatel:: refrained from mentioning 
one.” 15 On November 6, the Secretary of State reiterated that the United 
States was acting “independently and throrgh the diplomatic channels 
and reserving complete independence as to each step.’ If by any chance 


vigorously and sympathetically into my problem and expressed himself quite ready 
to authorize such a joint session centered on the subject of the, Kellogg-Briand 
Pact.” This passage may be taken as proof that the President’s memorandum was 
not written earlier than October 9 or 10; perhaps wə may plausibly conjecture that 
it was written on the 10th or 11th to give rounded end definite form to the views of 
the President given orally on the 9th and 10th. But, as stated above, the date of the 
memorandum makes little or no difference. 

u Viscount Robert Cecil states that this resolution “was settled by Lord Reading 
in concert with members of the Secretariat.” A Great Experiment; Autobiography 
of Viscount Cecil (London, 1941), p. 226, But see Consul Gilbert’s report, For. Rel., 
pp. 31-83. 

“u The Memorandum of November 3 may have ben timed to allow Ambassador 
Forbes, returning to Tokyo, to present it in person on the 5th. See text in For, Rel., 
pp. 34-365. 

18 For. Rel., p. 36. 

, 36 Morley, op. ett., p. 461. Bee full text'in footnos2 2 above. Note that the League 
as such is not mentioned, and the support is for its objective, not ita means. 
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the Japanese overlooked the independence of the United States and its 
failure to support the League’s time limit, Ambassador Dawes underlined 
the point a few days later, as brought out below. 

Doubtless those American officials who were wholly devoted to moral 
suasion honestly believed it bad tactics to set a time limit for Japanese 
withdrawal. But the League (proceeding under the conciliatory Article XI 
of the Covenant) was limiting itself to diplomatic pressure; and the Ameri- 
can Government should have realized that to break the diplomatic unity 
at this point would wreck all hope of Japanese compliance. Lacking unani- 
mous pressure, Japan did not withdraw its troops but advanced them, and 
the prestige of the League suffered severely. 

So far, the League’s first objective was to obtain the cessation of hostili- 
ties, It had not attempted to deal with the merits of the question (though 
perhaps the demand for withdrawal of Japanese troops implied that they 
were where they had no right to be). In League cireles, a sharp distinction 
was made between the different stages of action. Under Article XI, the 
only one invoked while the matter was before the Council of the League, 
its function was “not to settle the dispute or pass judgment on the action 
of the parties, or indeed to do anything but safeguard the peace of nations. 
It was only when peace had been safeguarded, for that was primarily the 
duty of the Council, that any question as to the settlement of the actual 
dispute could arise.’’!” 

The League’s effort to set a time limit was evidently being ignored by 
Japan. For two months, all efforts to stop military action had failed. What 
was to be done? 

On November 12,!8 Secretary Stimson asked Ambassador Dawes to go ` 
from London to Paris for the meeting of the Council to be held there on 
the 16th (perhaps a significant transfer from Geneva). Mr. Dawes writes: 


“I got busy at once.... I first saw my friend Matsudaira, the Japa- 
nese Ambassador to Great Britain. Our personal friendshi facilitated the 
frankest kind of a discussion between us. I then saw Sir John Simon [Brit- 
ish Foreign Minister]... . I suggested that he meet Matsudaira and me 
together, as we all seemed to be united in purpose with about the same 
views as to the procedure the situation required. 

Yesterday [November 12] the three of us met for a long conference. 


17 Viscount Cecil, quoted by Quincy Wright in “The Manchurian Crisis,” in this 
Review, Feb., 1982. For full discussion of the procedure, see Denys P. Myers, 
The Sino-Japanese Conflict; The Procedural and Factual Summary of Governmental 
and Institutional Action (Boston, World Peace Foundation, 1981-32). Mimeo- 
graphed. 

18 November 12, according to Dawes’ Journal For. Bel., p. 41, states that the 
Secretary called Mr. Dawes on the telephone cn Nov. 10; and the instructions to 
him (pp. 41-44) are dated Nov. 10, 8 p.m. Perhaps a day was lost in decoding 
the instructions. 1 
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. [all plans are tentative]. Last night at the Embassy, Matsudaira and 
I had another conference.’”® l 


Mr. Dawes’ personal views were important, since “Our Government 
left it largely to my discretion to contributs in any proper way towards 
finding ways and means by which China and Japan might be brought to 
agree upon some method whieh would achieve the prevention of war 

.. 230 Arriving in Paris on November 13, Dawes gave out a statement 
emphasizing the desire to “prevent war’ ketween China and Japan. It 
recognized that the United States and the League had some interests in 
common, but “my Government and I” do not anticipate “that it will be 
found necessary for me to attend the meetirz of the Council.” Dawes did 
not attend any meeting; i.e., publicly and visibly the coöperation of the 
United States and the League became less close. Mr. Morley notes that 
Mr. Dawes had the reputation of being hostile to the League.” . 

In regard to substantive policy, the essence of the “critical negotia- 
tions” of November 15-20 related to the terms in which the League would 
` retreat from its demand for early withdrawal of Japanese troops. Mr. 
Dawes had begun on this line before leaving London, though he ascribes 
similar and independent views to Sir John Simon. He had then written: 


“Tn my first talk with Matsudaira, we bozh felt that the League should 
withdrew its time limit for the evacuation of Japanese troops. To have. 
made it was a serious error, in my judgment. We agreed that the immedi- 
ate objective should be the cessation of hostilities under an armistice, 


18 Just following this ants to three meetings with the Japanese Ambassador, 
Dawes wrote: “I shall meet the Chinase representative, Alfred Sao-ke Sze, at my 
hotel in Paris at noon on Sunday.” 

In addition to general instructions from the Department, and the information 
provided by his friend Matsudaira, Mr. Dawes (w=o had had no experience with the 
Far East) had the assistance of Eugene. Dooman. Mr. Dooman was born in Japan 
and in 1912-31 had risen from student interpreter there to secretary in the diplo- 
matic service in Tokyo. He had no service in China, He became First Secretary in 
London on April 4, 1931.:He served in the Department of State in 1933-36, was. 
again in Japan in 1936-37, returned to Washington, and was in the State Depart- 
ment in the period of appeasement of Japan. Aftar his service at Paris, Secretary 
Stimson cabled, “Please felicitate Dooman . . . for his highly efficient and competent 
service.” 

2 ©. G. Dawes, Journal, p. 411. In some thres weeks, Dawes and the Depart- 
ment of State exchanged about 100,000 words by cable (ibid., 417); every step seems 
to have been approved except one proposed statement. 

Mr. Yoshizawa, Japanese representative in Geneva through December 10, 1931, 
returned to Tokyo and on January 18, 1932, became foreign minister. On the 19th, 
Ambassador Forbes reported: “He was particularly cordial in tone. Mr. Yoshizawa 
took occasion to speak in the highest terms of the part played by Ambassador 
Dawes in helping to bring about the form and edoption of the resolution of the 
League of Nations.” For. Rel., p. 79. 

u Journal, p. 414. 33 Morley, p. 463. 
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pending discussion of the best agencies and methods of final settlement. 
In my talk with Simon, immediately afterward, he agreed that while the 
League might have the better juridical argument, Japan, notwithstanding, 
seemed to have the argument in its favor as to the necessary location of 
troops. His idea was the same as mine, independently formed, namely, that 
the League had best propose a cessation of hostilities without suggesting any - 
change at present in the location of Japanese troops, pending an agreement 
upon the agencies and methods of securing final settlement. 

ko this was before the meeting yesterday of Simon, Matsudaira, and - 
myself. 


Relating to mid-November, hə wrote: 


“Briand inquired as to the probable attitude of the United States if, 
instead of proceeding under Article XI as at present, the Council there- 
after came to consider positive ection under Articles XV and XVI of the 
Covenant, which provide for sanctions. 

“My reply was that I had been informed that the United States™ would 
not join in the consideration of the question of sanctions or in the enfore- 
ing of them if thereafter imposed by the League.” 


It is not likely that Briand, if he was alone when he heard this revela- 
tion, failed to inform his confreres, and perhaps General Dawes said the 
same to his friend Matsudaira. Be that as it may, three days later Secre- 

‚tary Stimson was‘trying to combat rumors that the United States would 
not support the League, and the J apanese had gone back to their most ex- 
treme contentions, The President’s policy of relying on public opinion, 
however, left the Secretary little to say except that “on the central point” 
of the controversy we “fully sympathized with the League.” As the Secre- 
tary recorded his conversation with Mr. Debuchi, the Japanese Ambas- 
sador: 


“T told him further that there had been very unfortunate rumors com- 
ing from various sources in regard to my having assured Debuchi that | 
the American Government would not support the League in its issue 

ainst Japan. I told Debuchi that I did not attribute these rumors to 
him, but that they were very false and very embarrassing, and I reminded 
him of how I had made it very clear that on the central point of the 
controversy between the League and Japan we fully sympathized with 
the League. I told him further that I bad received word from Paris that 
yesterday Mr. Yoshizawa, in his speech before the League, had gone back 
to the most extreme contentions of Japan in regard to insisting upon 
ratification by China of these treaties before there was any evacuation 
by the Japanese troops; that Yoshizawa had even gone so far as to say 
that it would not be sufficient even to ratify the old eee but there 
must be a new treaty ratifying them.” : ' 


` 8 Journal, p. 412. 

x He should have said the Hoover Administration; for it is possible that if the 
League had imposed sanctions, publio opinion would have led Congress to pass 
legislation contrary to President Hoover’s policy. 

3% Journal, p. 416. 3 For. Rel., p. 45. 
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How seriously Briand, the Secretariat of the League, and leaders of the 
small states considered the idea of sanctions, it is perhaps impossible to 
discover; but the idea was promptly and. decisively squelched by the 
United States. The United States Government was far indeed from lead- 
, ing on sanctions; rather, that Government had indicated clearly that it 
would not follow if the League shculd decide to i impose them. 
Viscount Robert Cecil tells us that after the Japanese bombed Chin- 
` chow (October 8): 


“Tt now began to look as if the original account by the Japanese of their 
action and objects was not'to be relied on. I therefore obtained the leave 
of Lord Reading to get together & small unofficial committee to consider 
what could be done if Japan was obdurate. There were four of us, all 
with considerable experience of the League. We drew up a short report, 
pointing out that up till then the proceedings had been under Article XT, : 
which is the preventive article. But in view of the present attitude of 
Japan, Articles XV and XVI might have to be invoked. These are the 
articles which provide for sanctions, diplomatic and economic in the first 
instance. Our report said that no such sanctions could be effective unless 
the United States would join in them, and that therefore the first step 
should be to ascertain what attitude she was prepared to adopt. If it was 
favorable, we made suggestions as to what might be done. The truth is 
that Japan is very vulnerable to economic sanctions. She has compara- 
tively few internal resources for the manufacture of armaments and can 
only import the materials needed if she can maintain her exports, Since 
the. United States and the British Empire take a very large proportion of 
` those exports, action by America and the League Powers in refusing to 
accept them must have been very effective. When Lord Reading under- 
stood what we suggested he was much disturbed and begged `mə to take 
no further action of that kind and naturally I obeyed. His anxiety was 
caused by the financial position, which was very precarious. To him and 
to his colleagues it seemed a matter of relatively small moment what hap- 
pened in Manchuria, where Britain had no territorial interests and very 
little trade.?” The infinitely larger British interest in maintaining the law 
of peace was never appreniated by the ‘National’ Government till recent 
events forced ministers to reconsider their point of view.” ` 


Elsewhere Viscount Cecil blames Lord Reading for not having inquired 
concerning the position of the United States Government; but, consider- 
ing the background of events since 1919, the British Foreign Office is 
hardly to be criticized for assuming that there was no need to ask about 


' 37 While this ‘brief reference sounds decisive, it is far from-proving that Lord 
Reading’s Foreign Office and the MacDonald Government might not have followed, 
in some later crucial period, American lead for sanctions. Cf. Viscount Cecil’s state- 
ment at she foot of the same page: “MacDonald thereupon reconstructed and 
enlarged his Government—the most important change from the League point oí 
view being the substitution of Sir John Simon as Foreign Secretary instead of Lord 
Reading. However, we did not then know its importance.” Recall also Reading’s 
authorship of the strong resolution of October 24. Viscount Cecil, op. cii., pp. 225- 
226. 
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American policy. The United States had not joined the League, and the 
political atmosphere was such that presidents and secretaries of state con- 
sidered it advisable to reiterate that they were making no foreign com- 
_mitments, but were pursuing an independent policy. One must believe that 
the British Foreign Office had followed President Hoover’s public ad- ` 
dresses. On November 11, 1929, he had said: 

“We are interested in all methods that can be devised to assure the 
settlement of all controversies between nations. 

“There are today two roads to that end. The European nations have, 
by the convenant of the League of Nations, d that if nations fail to 
settle their differences peaceably then force 8 ould be applied by other 
nations to compel them to be reasonable. We have refused to travel this 
road. We are confident that at least in the Western Hemisphere public 
opinion will suffice to check violence. This is the road we propose to travel.” 
In Apni, 1930, he had said: 

. the instinct of the vast majority of our people is that our con- 
tribution is not to be based upon commitments to use force to maintain 
peace .... I believe it is clear that the United States can more effectively 


and wisely. work for peace without commitments to use coercion to enforce 
settlements.” 


From the beginning of the Manchurian crisis, the United States had 
explicitly. limited its codperation.to diplomatic representations, it had re- 
fused to codperate in a commission of inquiry, and it had refused even 
. verbal support of a time limit for Japanese military occupation of Man- 
churia. The American “observer” had spoken of an American policy of 
“marshalling the public opinion of the world behind the use of pacific 
means only.” What optimist could think it worth while to ask whether 
President Hoover would support economic sanctions? In any case, 
M. Briand and presumably other League leaders knew on November 16 
that President Hoover had explicitly refused to follow even if the League 
should lead in the matter. f 

The League resolutions under Article XI had failed to stop the military 
action; they had not led to conciliation. The next steps, according to the 
Covenant, should have been economic and, if necessary, military sanctions 
to enforce justice and peace. But without: American support apparently 
no one was willing to give a second thought to such enforcement. In fact, 
soon after the United States failed to join the League, that body made 
moves to water down the obligation in regard to sanctions; and in 1925 
the Government of the United Kingdom had referred to the necessity of 
“taking stock of the degree to which the machinery of the Covenant has 
already been weakened by the non-membership of certain great states.”?8 


238 Edward Hallett Carr, Britain; A Study of Foreign Policy from the Versatlles 
Treaty to the Outbreak of War (1989), pp. 102-104. See also his Chap. II, which 
stresses the dependence of major British policies upon the attitude of the United 
States. x 
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The suggested time limit was expiring—what move should the League 
make nowt In this dilemme, Mr. Morley observed that the Council was 
seeking a “compromise.’’?* 

So, in accordance with the views of the representatives of the dominant 
powers— Matsudaira, Simon, and Dawes—tke idea was accepted that the 
League should account it a victory if open war between China and Japan 
were averted. The League should continue to urge the cessation of hostili- 
ties and to exhort against the advance of troops, but it should not attempt 
to dictate the withdrawal of Japanese trocps. Hence the resolution of 
December 10, though ‘it called on both sides to maintain the military 
status quo, was passed with a Japanese reservation that their troops 
might take action against “bandits.” Since throughout the affair “ban- 
dits” had been the Japanese term for any Chinese resisting their advance, 
the resolution signalized the abandonment of the attempt to check the 

` Japanese occupation of the four provinces of Manchuria. 

Even while the Council was sitting, on November 17-20, the Japanese 
attacked and defeated General Ma Chan-skan at Taitsihar—practically 
‘the only organized resistance they met in Manchuria. Tsitsihar was the 
capital of Heilungkiang, the northern province of Manchuria, which had 
been a Russian sphere in which the Japanese had no interest. Secretary 
Stimson stated flatly that no Japanese resided at Tsitaihar. At the end of 
November and through the early: days of Lecember, the Japanese were 


° Op. ett; p. 463. Note that Mr. Felix Morley was living in Geneva to observe 
the operations of the League. 

The Under-Secretary of State in Washington on November 15 expressed the 
hope that China and Japan would reach a “compromise” during the meeting of the 
Council. . 

2 The resolution began as follows: “The Council: (1) Reaffirms the resolution 
passed unanimously by it on September 30, 1931, by which the two parties declared 
that they are solemnly bound; it therefore calls upon the Chinese and Japanese 
Governments to take all steps necessary to assure its execution, so that the with- 
drawal of the Japanese troops within the railway zone may be effected as speedily 
as possible under the conditions set forth in the said resolution. (2) Considering that 
events have assumed an even more serious aspect since the Council meeting of 
October 24, notes that the two parties undertake tc adopt all measures necessary to 
avoid any further aggravation of the situation and to refrain from any initiative 
which may lead to further fighting and loss of life.” 

These paragraphs allowed some to dream that “if carried out in good faith” the 

. resolution of December 10 would settle the whole affair. 

Mr. Yoshizawa for Japan put on the record the reservation that paragraph 2 ` 
“ig not intended to preclude the Japanese forces from taking such action as may be 
rendered necessary to provide direstly for the protestion of the lives and property of 

— Japanese subjects against the activities of bandits and lawless elements rampant in 
various parts of Manchuria. Such action is admittecly an exceptional measure called 
for by the special situation prevailing in Manchuria, and its necessity will naturally 
-be obviated when normal conditions shall have been restored in that region.” 
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accusing the Chinese of massing troops at Chinchow and north of the 
Great Wall, and there were other signs of Japanese preparations to attack 
- this area. The Japanese Government, however, persuaded the Army to 
halt at least until the Resolution of December 10 was on the records, and 
the area was not fully occupied until the first days of 1932. 
The great feature of the December 10 resolution, however, was the es- 
` tablishment of the Commission of Inquiry. This Commission was to deal 
with the so-called merits of the situation. It might (and did) find the 
Japanese action unjustified, but it was not set up to determine justice or 
to establish it; rather it was to “contribute toward a final and fundamen- 
tal settlement.” This proposed settlement (if we may look forward) 
would give the Japanese enough control over Manchuria to satisfy them ` 
(it was hoped) while leaving something for China (ie., ‘“sovereignty’’). 
The League would not struggle with this problem itself, but would have 
the Commission of Inquiry produce in the course of time recommenda- 
tions along this line. It is in particular reference to this move that Mr. 
Dawes makes his disclaimer that the United States was leading the 
League; but the United States at this point at least firmly supported the 
League—getting the text of the resolution in advance and being ready 
with an instant supporting note to Japan. And why not? Japan had 
formally proposed the Commission of Inquiry and had agreed to the high- 
sounding and useless resolution. 

Officially, the United States Government was not represented on the 
Commission, but informally it codperated in the choosing of an American 
member, General Frank McCoy. This formal dissociation again shows 
something less than full coöperation with the League, but the point is 
probably not important, as only a few optimists really expected the 
League to take, after the Commission’s report, the decisive action which 
it had so conspicuously failed to take earlier. 

On November 21, the Japanese had proposed this Commission of In- 

quiry. The Chinese representative noted that the proposal, unless aeeom- 
panied by measures to force cessation of hostilities and withdrawal of 
Japanese troops, “becomes & mere device to condone and perpetuate in- 
definitely the unjustifiable occupation of China’s territory by an aggressor ' 
who has virtually obtained his objective while these discussions have been 
going on.” [He meant the immediate objective.] The Commission of In- 
quiry was voted in December, named in January, and under the chair- 
manship of Lord Lytton sailed from Europe on February 3, 1932. And on 
February 24, 1933, the League approved its compromising report, to 
which the Japanese paid no attention; instead they were seizing more 
territory, since there was no opposition except verbal." In December, 

31 An American consul wrote early in November, 1932, that a well-informed Japa- 
nese official had told him that the Japanese would not be ready for another forward 
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-1931, this complete defeat of the League was glossed over in apologetic 
speeckes about “special circumstances” end “not making a precedent.” 
Mosi of.this story lies on the face of the published records. Much of it 
was published at the time. Whence, then, the legend, persistently repeated 
by isolationists, that the United States was “leading the League” in 
j measures against J apan, but was getting no support from Britain? 
Through the decisive period September-December, 1931, the only shred 
of supporting evidence is Secretary Stimson’s exhortation in early Octo- 
ber that the League in no way fail to exert all the pressure within its com- 
petence—an exhortation which was simultaneously nullified by refusal of 
American coöperation. The League obviously deferred to the United 
States in the fall of 1931; its procedure was delayed and enfeebled by 
. unsuccessful attempts to obtain coöperation. Any leadership of the United ` 
States Government at this time was backward: It vetoed the instant 
board of investigation; it sabotaged the strong resolution of October 24; , 
and it shied at the first mention of economic sanctions. 

Evidently one source of the legend has been a careless reading of ex- 
Secretary Stimson’s The Far Eastern Crisis. After the League, in Decem- 
ber, 1931, had, as the Chinese said, “condoned and perpetuated indefi- 
nitely” Japan’s occupation of Manchuria, Mr. Stimson could not reconcile 
himse-f to the reality. He still wanted to rally the public opinion of the 
world against Japan. As soon as the Japanese had seized the last square 
mile of Manchuria, on January 7, 1932, he put forward the “Hoover 
` doctrine” of Non-Recognition, which he hoped “would effectively 


move until the first of the year. On January 1, 1933, the Japanese seized Shan- 
haikwen and proceeded leisurely to occupy tha whole province of Jehol—with in- 
cursions south of the Great Wall, leading to the Tangku Truce of May. 31, 1938. 

- The Japanese had seized Manchuria under tae slogan: “We have no territorial 
ambitions in Manchuria.” On January 5, 1933, the Japanese ambassador assured 
Secretary Stimson that “in any event Japan had no territorial ambition south of ` 
the Great Wall.” For. Rel., p. 107. 

z President Hoover wished it to be so known (see William Starr Myers, The For- 
eign Policies of Herbert Hoover, 1989-1988, pp. 163~169). Compare President 
Hoover's speech accepting renomination, August 11, 1982: “My foreign policies have 
been devoted to strengthening the foundations of world peace.... We have given 
leaderchip in transforming the Kellogg Pact from dn inspiring outiawry of war to 
an organized instrument for‘peaceful settlements backed by definite mobilization 
of world public opinion against aggression. We shall, under the spirit of that Pact, 
consult with other nations in times of emergeney to promote world peace. We shall | 
enter no agreements commitiing us to any future course of action or which call for the 
use.of force to preserve peace... . Above all, I have projected a new doctrine in inter- 
national affairs, the doctrine that we do not and never will recognize title to possés- 
sion of territory gained in violation of the peace pacts. That doctrine has‘ been accepted 
by all the nations of the world on a recent critizal occasion, and within the last few 

-days has been accepted again by all the nations of the Western Hemisphere. That 
ts pubitc opinion made tangible and effective.” [3iell 
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bar the legality” of Japan’s occupation; and in February he wanted the 
Powers to send notes to Japan reaffirming the sanctity of the Nine-Power 
Treaty, which Japan had torn to shreds. Mr. Stimson gives details of 
these futile verbal excursions and stresses his failure to interest Sir John 
Simon in them, even though he used the Transatlantic telephone for direct 
appeal to Sir John." He does not repeat Sir John’s reasons, but perhaps 
the British ‘Foreign Minister thought that a government of adults should 


-have a sense of reality and stop believing that words are acts. 


The most significant passage of ex-Secretary Stimson’s book has been 
generally overlooked. Having failed to mention economic sanctions in his 
narrative,® he advocates them in his concluding reflections on the prob- 
lem of world peace. In supporting the idea of collective security enforced 
by deeds and not mere words, he assumes that Britain will lead the League, 


2 It is discouraging to read what American leaders wrote in the inter-war period. 
Presidents and secretaries of state apparently believed they could eliminate war by 
such pious resolutions as the Kellogg Pact. They talked as if public opinion were a 
force, a conquering force, in all parts of the world. Secretary Stimson’s book abounds 
in “action,” but the reader becomes aware that words and actions are not distin- 
guished. Nowhere does his “action” even contemplate action. It is pitiful to note in 
the diplomatic correspondence how impossible it was, within the limits of the Presi- . 
dent’s policy, for the Secretary of State to tell the Japanese anything to which they 
felt they had to pay serious attention. He urged “the serious effect on the opinion 
of the American public” (p. 56); “it would be most unfortunate for all and especially 
for Japan”... ; it “would be regarded as unjustified by the world” (p. 64); “again 
frankly to convey to the Japanese Government expression of my apprehension” 

“a most unfortunate effect on world opinion” (p. 66); “would make a very serious 
impression on everybody” (p. 70); “the American Government would view with 
great concern” (p. 90). 

# However, after some weeks’ delay, Britain and other Powers, and eventually 
the League, joined in non-becognition. At the end of January, 1982, the Japanese 
attacked Shanghai. The American Government refused to let its consul be a mem- 
ber of the Board of Investigation, but let him “‘codperate” with it. The Japanese 
withdrew. in May. Some have attributed the withdrawal to outside influences, 
stressing United States-League coöperation and the greater firmness of the Powers 
against Japanese encroachment in a region in which Britain and France had large 
interests. It seems probable, however, that the Japanese withdrew because their 
over-all plan called for absorbing China piecemeal from the northeast southward 
and westward, which they hoped they could continue to do without exciting a na~ 


, tional war with China or resistance from outside. Movements to boycott Japan 


made some progress in the United States and elsewhere while the Japanese were 
fighting in and around Shanghai, but people lost interest when the only Japanese 
aggressions were in north Chins. | 

3 As Mr. Stimson favored sanctions, discussion of them in his narrative would 
have presented a dilemma: Either he must allow himself to appear as an opponent 


. of sanctions or he must expose the rift between himself and his chief and condemn 


the views of the latter. Mr. Stimson admits that the American Government made 
errors, but he defends every stép which he discusses; the errors were on points totally 
omitted from the narrative. 
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and says: “I believe it is vital ‘that the course of such leadership shall not 
be hampered by the fact that collective aczion. will be stabbed in the back 
by states which, like the American Government, are not members.” It is a 
revealing comment on American policy in 1931. 

In this period, leaders and public alike seemed determined to believe 
that the international goodwill that characterized the United States was 
also dominant in other countries—so determined to believe it that they 
were deaf to the rising tide of warnings from other countries. Ambassa- 
dor Dawes recognized Japanese aggression against China; but after the . 
League condoned the Japanese occupation of Manchuria, he convinced 
himself that “from the standpoint of realities, the argument seemed to 
be with Japan. ... The occasional movement of Japanese troops to pro- 
tect tke lives aud property of resident Japanese, whatever laws and trea- 
ties provided, was, however, recognized generally as inevitable and un- 
avoidsble, It was evident that no Japanese Government could stand 
which, under those circumstances, would not move its troops to protect 
Japanese residents in Manchuria from messacre.” Thus he dismissed the 
planned conquest of an area ten times the size of Ohio and with five times ` 
its population! Thus he blinded himself to the consequence of permitting 
the initiation of a series of conquests. 

The four years of the first World War brought home to the American 
people the neceasity of some League to enforce peace. But when the first 
big but distant crisis developed, the vision had faded out and only a small 
minority still saw the threat to the peace of the world, still maintained 
the will to make the international peace machinery work. Some others 
hoped the machinery would work without our aid. Some international ` 
peace machinery is certain to be restored; and perhaps Americans will 
remember that the failure in 1931 was because of lack of will to operate 
the machinery, and that the lack of will was most manifest in the world’s 
greatest nation—the United States. . 


NEWS AND NOTES 


PHRSONAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 
Compiled by the Managing Editor 


Dr. Hans J. Morgenthau, who has been visiting associate professor of 
political science at the University of Chicago, has accepted a ti 
appointment as associate professor. 


Under the auspices of the Walgreen Foundation, Professor Carl B. 
Swisher, chairman of the political science department at Johns Hopkins 
University, will give a series of lectures entitled “The Growth of Constitu- 
tional Power” at the University of Chicago during the spring quarter. 


At Wesleyan University, Dr. Sigmund Neumann has been promoted to 
a full professorship. 


Dr. John W. Lederle, formerly assistant professor and assistant dean 
_ at Brown University, has been appointed assistant professor of political 
science at the University of Michigan. 


At the November election, Professor Thomas 8. Barclay, of Stanford 
University, was chosen a presidential elector in California on the Demo- 
cratic ticket. 


? 


After a year as head of the War Records Unit, Division of Research 
and Publication, Office of Public Information, Department of State, Pro- 
fessor Graham H. Stuart has returned to Stanford University. 


Professor Alfred G. Buehler, of the University of Pennsylvania, is serv- 
ing the Smaller War Plants Corporation as tax consultant in developing 
8 federal program for small business, and Professor J. C. Phillips is en- 

gaged in fact-finding for the Adjustment Board in labor disputes at 
Cramp’s Shipyard. 


Professor Clifford J. C. Grant has resigned as chairman of the Tenth 
Regional War Labor Board (San Francisco) and is returning to his regular 
post at the University of California at Los Angeles. ` 


Dr. L. Keith Caldwell, director of research and publications, Council of 
State Governments, is giving a course.on American government at the 
University of Chicago in the winter quarter. 


Lt. Col. Claude E. Hawley, former associate professor at the University 
of Florida, is now serving in the Office of the Military Secretary of the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Southwest Pacific Area, commanding the field 
units of the psychological warfare branch of this theatre of the war. 
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Col. Charles Fairman, on leave from Stanford University, is assigned 
to the European theatre as chief of the incernational law division of the 
Office of the Theatre Judge Advocate. During the past eighteen months 
he has been in the Mediterranean theatre as legal adviser to G5 at the 
Allied Force Headquarters. 


In a “know-your-state-government” series of broadcasts, presented - 
over a regional network, Professors E. O. Stene and W. E. Sandelius, of 
the University of Kansas, are conducting weekly interviews with leading 
members of the Kansas state government. 


After having served since July, 1942, as special assistant to the At- 
torney-General in Washington, Professor Karl Loewenstein has been 
granted another leave of absence by Amherst College to join the Emer- 
gency Advisory Committee for Political Defense in Montevideo, Uruguay. 
He expects to return to the United States during the spring. 


Professor Harlow J. Heneman, on leave from the University of Michi- 
gan, and serving in the Military Intelligence Service, Office of the Chief. 
of Staff, War Department, from June, 1942, to December, 1944, is now 

' in the U. 8. Bureau of the Budget, where he has assumed duties in the 
division of administrative management, 


Professor Percy E. Corbett, formerly dean of the faculty of law and 
chairman of the division of social sciences at McGill University, and re- 
search associate in . the Yale Institute of International Studies since 
January 1, 1943, has been appointed professor of government and juris- 
prudence and chairman of the department of government and interna- 
tional relations at Yale. University. 


An Industrial Relations Center has been established at the University 
of Chicago for the purpose of carrying on research in this field. The 
Center codrdinates. the resources of the social science departments, and 
Professors Leonard D. White and Floyd W. Reeves represent the depart- 
ment of political science. 


The Walgreen Foundation presented £= series of lectures during the 
winter quarter at the University of Chicago on “The Civil Service in War- 
time.” The lecturers included Leonard D. White, Herbert Emmerich, 
M. H. Trytten, John McDiarmid, Leonard Carmichael, Arthur 8. Flem- 
ming, Frank Bane, Edgar B. Young, Egan Ranehpien Werhiomer and 
Louis Brownlow. 


Earlier in the winter, Professor Jerome G. Kerwin, of the University 
of Chicago, participated with Professors Louis Wirth and Maynard. 
Krueger in 8 series of forum discussions in the Far West, including 
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Phoenix, Arizona, the Los koa: area, and the San Francisco area. The 
discussions, which were sponsored by the Adult Education Council of 
Chicago, were devoted to public policies in the postwar world. 


Dr. B. W. West, on leave from the-University of Pennsylvania, is work- 
ing with Wage Administration in Philadelphia, and Mr. Raymond W. 
Foery is serving in the University’s office for coérdination with the 
Véterans Administration. 


Professor Edward W. Carter has returned to the University of Penn- 
sylvania to resume teaching and to participate in the War Contract Ter- 
mination School. 


Professor C. C. Rohlfing, of the University of Pennsylvania, is a mem- 
ber of the regional committee on administrative personnel of the Third 
U. 8. Civil Service Region, and serves on Committee F on Training. 


Professor John W. Masland, on leave from Stanford University, has 
been assigned to the Civil Affairs Training School for the me Eastern 
Area. 


Professor Garland Downum, formerly of Mercer University, has ac- 
cepted an appointment at the State Teachers College, Flagstaff, Arizona. 


Professor G. Homer Durham, on leave from Utah State Agricultural 
College, is at present serving as visiting lecturer in political science at the 
University of Utah. 


Professor Carl M. Frasure, of West Virginia University, has been named 
expert examiner on the Committee on Administrative Personnel for the 
Fourth Region of the U. 8. Civil Service Commission. 


Professor Carl J. Friedrich, of Harvard University, recently. delivered 
a series of lectures before the student body of Grinnell College. 


Professor John A. Perkins has resigned his post at the Uuiversity of 
Rochester to join the staff of the International City Managers Association 
as assistant director of the Institute for Municipal Training. 


In addition to his naval duties in the Honolulu area, Lieut. Hollis W. 

. Barber, USNR (on military leave from Tulane University) has been 

teaching a course in American government during the first semester at the 
University of Hawaii. 


During the past autumn, Dr. Robert M. W. Kempner, of Lansdowne, 
Pa., testified as expert government witness on German administration and 
law in the mass sedition trial at Washington, D. C., giving previously un- 
disclosed information on the illegal techniques which brought the Nazis 
to power. 
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A series of conferences, known as the, ‘‘Super-Seminar,”’ has been or- 
ganized at the University of Chicago on the topic of federal-state relations. 
Members of the seminar include members of the staff of 1313 and of the 
University of Chicago. 


Dr. Norman N. Gill, of the Municipal Reference Library, Milwaukee, - 
is giving a year course on municipal government for the extension divi- 
sion of the University of Wisconsin, with city departments and bureaus 
furnishing guest lecturers and with in-service training for elective officials 
a prominent feature. 


Dr. John B. McCaughy who taught lass year i Duluth State Teachers 
College, has entered upon an associate professorship of political science at 
the University of South Carolina. 


At the University of Michigan, the William W. Cook Lectures on 
American Institutions were delivered in-December by Professor Carl L. 
Becker, of Cornell University, on the general theme, “Freedom and Re- 
sponsibility in the American Way of Life.” 


Professor Walter R. Sharp, of the College of the City of New York, 
has been appointed chief of organizational planning for the United Na- 
tions Interim Commission on Food and Agriculture. 


Dr. Pitman B. Potter has resigned his post at Oberlin College to return 
to Washington, D. C. as managing editor of the American Journal of In- 
ternational Law and secretary of the American Society of International 
Law. He also has been appointed Grozier professor of international law in 
the Graduate School of Social Science and Public Affairs at the American 
University, and chairman of the department of international relations and 
organization. 


` At the University of Kansas, Professor W. E. Sandelis is chairman of a, 
special committee of the arts college charged with planning a social science 
requirement applicable to all students in the college. The scheme in view 
is aimed at assuring a knowledge of Western civilization and of American 
institutions, and at promoting self-reliant citizenship with the aid of com- 
prehensive examinations and related depar-ures from the regular course 
routine. 

In cooperation with the state civil service department, the University 
of Kansas has undertaken a new internship program for seniors and gradu- 
ate students in political science. A student enrolls for a six-week course 
and devotes full time during the period to work in the offices of the civil 
service department, being assigned for 8 short time to each unit m the 
. department. Similar internships have deen offered for some time in the 
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research department of the Kansas Legislative Council, and plans are 
under way to extend the program to other state departments, with Pro- 
fessor E. O. Stene and Dr. F. H. Guild, director of research for the Legisla- 
tive Council, in charge. 


Pre-doctoral field training fellows appointed by the Social Science Re- 
search Council for 1944-45 included Arthur E. Naftalin, University of . 
Minnesota, for work on the origin and growth of political parties in Min- 
nesota and the Northwest, Miss Julia J. Henderson, University of Minne- 
sota, for work on the functioning of national employment exchange 
functions, and Mr. George H. F. Wong, Harvard University, for work 
on the set-up of government agencies, particularly in the U. 8. Bureau 
of the Budget. š 


In the monthly Social Security Bulletin, the Social Security Board is 
undertaking to present a full record of the legislative history of proposals 
enacted by Congress and affecting social security. In the July, 1944, issue, 
for example, the G. I. Bill of Rights will be found treated, and in the 
October issue, the War Mobilization and Reconversion Act. 


Stanford University has established a Symposium on American Studies, 
under the auspices of the School of Humanities, Semi-monthly papers 
will be presented by a variety of specialists on the University faculty, each 
paper being designed to illuminate some aspect of the history or current 
problems of the United States. On the all-university committee, headed 
by an historian, Professor Arthur E. Bestor, Jr., is Professor Edwin A. 
Cottrell of the department of political science, as well as members of the 
law, geography, English, and chemistry ene and the university 
librarian. : 


Dr. Herman Finer, who at present is visiting lecturer in political science 
at Harvard University, has prepared an introductory study to a new 
printing of his Theory and Practice of Modern Government. It surveys the 
governmental structure and problems of the ten years before the war, and 
looks into the future. The British paper quota being so small as to cause a 
- postponement of the new printing, it has been decided to publish the new 
chapters separately as a sequel to the two-volume work, and they are now 
in press. Dr. Finer intends to remain inthis country for some years so as 
to combine teaching with the writing of a treetise on American govern- 
ment on the scale of Bryce. 


A unique experiment in the field of regional planning reached an im- 
portant stage in early December when a “Boston Contest” designed to 
focus the best planning talent of Greater Boston upon the need for post- 
war planning on 8 metropolitan scale, and enlisting ninety contestants, 
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culminated in the award of a five-thousand-dollar prize to a Harvard 
“team” headed by Professor Carl J. Friedrich. AH of the plans submitted 
stressed the need for a metropolitan authority for regional action, with: 
all of the sixty-six towns and cities in tha Greater Boston area linked up 
under a single organization taking over the duties of present district or- 
ganizations. 


The School of Government of George Washington University has an- 
nounced an expanded program of courses for students training for govern- 
ment service. In addition to undergraduate work in foreign affairs and 
public administration, graduate courses in the fields of foreign affairs, 
government and economic policy, public administration, public personnel 
administration, and vocational counseling are offered for the master of 

_arts degree. Mr. Glendon J. Mowitt, deputy administrator for adminis- 
trative management, is offering courses in Progress Reporting. and Ad- 
ministrative Management and Budgetary Contrdéls of Administrative 
Management for the current year. Dr. William C. Johnstone, professor 
of political science, who was appointed dean of the School of Government 
in September, 1944, is offering a new course in International Political Or- 


ganization. 


The Southern Regional Training Program in Public Administration has ` 
been progressing according to plan. In December, the ten fellows com- 
pleted their sojourn at the University of Alabama; after Christmas, they 
moved to the University of Tennessee; and in the spring they will go to 
the University of Georgia. During the period at Alabama, they heard in- 
formal classroom lectures by Paul L. Styles, vice-chairman of the Re- 
gional War Labor Board at Atlanta; L J. Browder, Alabama, state 
personnel director; H. G. Dowling, Alabama state commissioner of reve- 
nue; W. Emmett. Brooks, of the Alabama department of labor; and 
H. Eliot Kaplan, executive director of the National Civil Service Reform 
League. There was arranged for them slso a formal lecture series bringing 
to the campus Professor Leonard D. White, of the University of Chicago; 
Mr. Gordon Clapp, general manager cf the Tennessee Valley Authority; 
Lt. Col. John D. Millett, of the Army Service Forces; Professor Arthur 
W. Macmahon, of Columbia University; Mr. Donald Stone, director of © 
the division of administrative management of the U. S. Bureau of the 
Budget; and Professor Marshall E. Dimock, of Northwestern University. 


A new program of in-service.training in governmental planning has been 
inaugurated by the Institute of Local and State Government of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania with an enro_Iment including more than a score 
of officials and other employees of various governmental units. In addi- ` 
tion, forty public officials are registered in other phases of the in-service 
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training program which the Institute launched last year for the local and 
state officials in the Philadelphia metropolitan area. The latter group in- 
cludes men and women from borough, township, city, county, and state 
. governmental agencies in Chester, Dauphin, Delaware, Montgomery, 
. Northampton, and Philadelphia counties. All have been awarded part-time 
scholarships by the Institute, which was established at the University in 
1937 by the Samuel 8. Fels Fund and has been maintained by the Fund 
since that time. The new thirty-week planning program consists of an 
introductory seminar on City and Regione] Planning Objectives and a 
companion seminar on City and Regional Planning Practice. Robert B. 
Mitchell, executive director of the Philadelphia City Planning Commis- 
sion, is in charge of these weekly seminars and the dinner discussions that 
follow. The four other weekly seminars offered in the Institute’s part-time 
‘scholarship training program are: (1) Admiristrative Objectives in Local 
and State Government; (2) Administrative Practice in Local and State 
Government; (3) Administrative Problems in Local and State Govern- 
ment; and (4) Public Administration Theory and Administrative Law. 


Fortieth Annual Meeting of the American Political Science Associa- 
tion. The fortieth annual meeting of the American Political Science As- 
sociation was scheduled to be held in Washington, D. C., on February 1-4, 
1945, with the Hotel Statler as headquarters. It was to have been a joint 
meeting with the American Economic Association and the American So- 
ciety for Public Administration; and although scheduled in 1945, it was 
Viewed as the 1944 annual meeting. In an attempt to. comply loyally with ` 
the efforts of the Office of Defense Transportation to reduce travelling 
to-& minimum, the meeting was planned for February instead of the 
Christmas recess, and the intended participants were largely limited to 
persons residing in the District of Columbia and others whose govern- 
mental duties would bring them to Washington at the time of the meeting. 
On January 5, 1945, the Director of War Motilization and Reconversion 
requested the cancellation of all large conventions and group meetings; 
and after a careful canvass of the situation, it was decided to cancel the 
joint meeting. In view of the timeliness of the subjects selected for dis- 
cussion, it is deemed appropriate to publish the outline in full, as follows: 


‘Thursday, February 1 
PUBLIC MEETING E 


8:00 p.m. SOCIAL BOIENTIBTS AND THB Fosrwar Wonrp 


Chairman: Joseph S. Davis, President, American Economic Association. 
Charles E. Merriam, University of Chicago—‘Unfinished Business.” 
Joseph H. Willits, Rockefeller Foundation—“New Business.” - 
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Friday, February 2 
9:30 a.m. SOCIAL SCIENTISTS IN THR PUBLIO SERVICE 


Chairman: Kenneth O. Warner, Foreign Economic Administration 

Discussion: Morris A. Copeland, War Production Board; John J. Corson, Social 
Security Board; Lauchlin Currie, Foreign Economic Administration; Frederick 
M. Davenport, Council for Personnel Administration; Philip M. Haus Bu- 
resu of the Census; Lloyd M. Short, University of Minnesota. 


9:30 a.m. LATIN ÅMBRICA’S PLACE IN THE Postwar WoRLD 


Chairman: Russell H. Fitzgibbon, Office of the Codrdinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs. 

Arthur P. Whitaker, University of Pennsylvania—“Latin America’s Part and 
Problems in International Organisation.” 

Henry Reining, Jr., National Institute of Public Affairs.—The Brazilian Program 
of Administrative Reform.” 

Frank A. Waring, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce— Why Should the 
United States Encourage Economic Development in the Other American Re- 
publics?” 

Discussion: Louis Brownlow, Public Administration Clearing House; John M. 
Cabot, Department of State; Dana G. Munro, Princeton University; Sher- 
man 8. Sheppard, Bureau of the Budget; Frank Tannenbaum, Columbia Uni- 
versity; George Wythe, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


9:30 A.M. JAPANB8B GOVERNMENT IN THE POSTWAR PERIOD 


Chairman: Harold M. Vinacke, Office of War Information. 

Discussion: Kenneth Colegrove, Northwestern University; Eugene Dooman, De- 
partment of State; Charles Burton Fahs, Office of Strategic Services; William 
C. Johnstone, George Washington University; Lieutenant Commander W. B. 
McGovern, Joint Chiefs of Staff; Sir George Sansom, British Embassy; Lieu- 
tenant Charles N. Spinks, Navy Department. 


9:30 a.m. Consumption ECONOMICS 


Chairman: Edwin G. Nourse, Brookings Institution. 

Kenneth E. Boulding, Iowa State College-—""The Place of Consumption Concepts in 
Economic Theory.” 

James P. Cavin, Bureau of Agricultural Economics—‘Some Aspects of Wartime 
Consumption Experience.” 

James J. O'Leary, Wesleyan University—‘Consumption as a Factor in Postwar 
Employment.” 

Discusston: R. G. D. Allen, Combined Produotion and Resources Board; 8. M. Liv- 
ingston, Department of Comnierce; J. J. Spengler, Duke University. = 


9:30 A.M. FUNCTIONAL REPRESENTATION IN POLIOY FORMATION 
AND ADMINISTRATION 


Chairman: Arthur W. Macmahon, Department of State. 

Discussion: George W. Brooks, War Production Board; Samuel Jacobe, Office of 
Price Administration; V. O. Key, Jr., Bureau of the Budget; Avery Leiserson, 
Bureau of the Budget; Harvey C. Mansfield, Office of Price Administration; 
Carl Henry Monsees, War Production Hoard, William Newman, Petroleum Ad- 
ministration for War. 
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12:30 r.m. LUNCHEON MBETING 


Chairman: Luther H. Gulick, President, American Society for Publio Administra- 
tion. 

Donald M. Nelson, Personal Representative of the President—“The Stake of the 
United States in Foreign Industrial Development.” 


2:30 p.m. EXPANDING CIVILIAN PRODUCTION AND EMPLOYMENT 
ÀFTER THE WAR 


Chairman: E. A. Goldenweiser, Board of Governors, Federal Reserve "oe 

Arthur R. Upgren, Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapolis—““Objectives and Guides 
to Policy.” 

Paul Hoffman, Committee for Economic Development, and Studebaker Soraa 
tion—‘“‘Business Planning for Postwar Prosperity.” 

Lincoln Gordon, War Production Board—Transitional Government Control for 
Industrial Reconversion and Expansion.” 

Discussion: Milton Gilbert, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce; John H. G. 
Pierson, Bureau of Labor Statistics; Donald H. Wallace, Office of Price Admin- 
istration. 

2:30 P.M. NATURAL RESOURCES AND INTERNATIONAL PoLicy 


Chatrman: Alexander Loveday, League of Nations. 

Harold F. Williamson, Yale University-—‘‘Prophecies of Scarcity and Exhaustion.” 

E. I. Kotok, U. 8. Forest Service—‘‘International Policy on Renewable Natural 
Resources.” 

Egon Glesinger, Comité Internationale du Bois—"Forest Products in a World 
Economy.” 

Discussion: 8. v. Ciriacy-Wantrup, University of California; John Ise, University of 
Kansas; Eugene Staley, Foreign Service Educational Foundation. 


2:30 P.u. Toe REORGANIZATION or CONGRESS 


Chairman: Clarence A. Berdahl, University of Illinois. 

Discussion: Phillips Bradley, Queens College; Everett M. Dirksen, Member, U. 8. 
House of Representatives; George B. Galloway, Commission on the Organiza- 
tion of Congress; Ernest 8. Griffith, Library of Congress; Robert K. Lamb, 
United Steel Workers of America; Francis Maloney, Member, U. 8. Senate; 
A. 8, Mike Monroney, Member, U. 8. House of Representatives; Lucius Wil- 
merding, Jr., United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration. 

2:80 P.M. GERMAN GOVERNMENT IN THE POSTWAR PERIOD 

Chairman: Rogers H. Wells, Bryn Mawr College. i 

Maxine Sweesy, American Association of University Women—‘The Problem of the 
German Economy.” 

John Brown Mason, Foreign Economic Administration—"Religion After Hitler.” 

Fritz Morstein Marx, Bureau of the Budget—Germany’s Rôle as Part of the Soviet 
Order.” 

James K. Pollock, University of Michigan—‘‘The Rôle of the Public in a New Ger- 
many.” . . 


2:80 P.M, INTHRDEPARTMENTAL COURSES IN THB Soorar, Sormncye 


Chairman: A. B. Wolfe, Ohio State University.’ 
Edward A. Shils, University of Chicago—The Chicago Sequence in Social Science. 3 


t 
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Louis M. Hacker, Columbia Tee ow, Contemporary Civilization Course 
at Columbia.” 

Discussion: Morris A. Copeland, War Production Board; Benjamin F. Wright, Har- 
vard University. 


2:30 P.M, IMPENDING ÅDJUSTMENT PROBLEMS IN CIVILIAN Aaanoy 
OPERATIONS 


Chairman: Donald C. Stone, Buresu of the Budget. 

Discussion: Arthur J. Altmeyer, Social Security Board; Thomas C. Blaisdell, Jr., 
Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion; W. A. Jump, Department of 
Agriculture; John Ross, Department of State. 


5: 09 P.M. ‘Busts MEPTING, AwmarcaN POLITIOAL Scmangs 
i ASSOCIATION 


8:00 pm. INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR THB Maaceninon 
v7 or PRACH 


Chairman: Grayson L. Kirk, Columbia University. 
Frederick 8, Dunn, Yale University—‘Security Organization: The Political Prob- 
lem.” 

Major George Fielding Eliot, New ‘York Herald-Tribune—“Beourity Organisation: 
The Military Problem.” f 
Philip C. Jessup, Columbia University—Security Organization: The Problem of 

American Participation.” 
Déscusston: Harold H. Sprout, Princeton University. 


8:00 P.M. PRICE CONTROL AND RATIONING IN THE WAR- , 
Puacs TRANSITION 


Chairman: Donald H. Wallace, Office of Price Administration. 

J. M. Clark, Columbia University—“Problems, Objectives, and General Princi- 
ples.” 

Merle Fainsod, Harvard University—‘‘Policy Implications of Political and Admin- 
istrative Aspects.” i 

Clair Wilcox, Swarthmore College—Economic Policy.” 

Discussion: Harvey Mansfield, Office of noe Administration; ‘Elmer Sianta, Bureau 
. of the Budget. 


8:00 P.M. ORGANISED LABOR AND THE PUBLIO INTEREST . 


Chairman: Wayne L. Morse, Member, U. 8; Senate. 
Sumner H. Slichter, Harvard University—“The Responsibility of Organized Labor 
for Employment.” 
Robert M. C. Littler, San Franciseo, California—“The Public Interest in the Terms 
of Collective Bargains.” 
Discussion: Fritz Machlup, Offise of Alien Property Custodian; James J. Robbins, 
American University; George W. Taylor, National Labor Relations Board. 


8:00 p.m. AVIATION IN THE Postwar WORLD 


akin: Claude E. Puffer, University of Buffalo. 

Lewis C. Sorrell, Air Transport Association of America—“The Economia Outlook 
for Air Transportation.” 

: Kent T. Healy, Yale lac eM Elements of Workable pinata. in Air. 
Transportation.” : 
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Quincy Wright, University of Chiago—" Problems of International Organization of 
Aviation.” 
Discussion: Paul T. David, Sinan of the Budget; Escott Reid, Canadian Embassy. 


m 8:00 r.m. Tus 1944 ELECTION 
Chairman: Harold D. Lasswell, Library of Congress. 
Louis H. Bean, Bureau of the Budget—'The Votes.” 
Harold F. Gosnell, Bureau of the Budget—“The Polls.” 
Charles S. Hyneman, Federal Communications Commission—The Southerners.” 
Ralph D. Casey, University of Minnesota—‘‘The Campaign Tactics.” 
Discusston: J. William Fulbright, Member, U. 8. Sanate. 
Saturday, February 3 
9:30 a.m. Tos Human PROBLEM IN THE Wan-PRacn TRANSITION 
Chairman: Geoffrey May, Bureau of the Budget. 
Brigadier General Frank T. Hines, Administrator of Veterans Affairs and of the Re- 
training and Re&mployment Administration—‘The Program for the Veteran.” 
_ William Haber, Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion—‘‘The Program for 
the Industrial Worker.” 
Arthur 8. Flemming, United States Civil Service Commission—“The Program for 
the Government Employee.” 
Robert K. Lamb, United Steel Workers of America-—‘‘' What Labor Needs.” 
Mrs. Eugene Meyer, The Washington Post—'‘What the Community Needs.” 


9:30 A.M. INTERNATIONAL MONETARY AND CREDIT ARRANGEMENTS 


Chairman: Robert B. Warren, Institute for Advanced Study. 

Imrie de Vegh, New York City—“Capital Requirements and the Proposed Inter- 
national Financial Agencies.” 

William A. Fellner, University of California—The Commercial Policy 1a papanong 
of the Fund and Bank.” 

Walter Gardner, Board of Governors of the Federál Reserve 8ystem—The Future 
International Position of the United States as Affected by the Fund and Bank.” 

Discussion: Alice Bourneuf, Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System; 
Ragnar Nurkse, League of Nations. I 


9:30 A.M; AGRICULTURAL PRICA SUPPORTS AND THEIR CoNsgqupNcms ` 


` Chairman: Edward 8. Mason, Office of Strategie Services. 

E. J. Working, University of Ilinois—Highlights of the A. E. A. Committee Re- 
port.” 

Discussion: John D. Black, Harvard University; Karl Brandt, Food Research In- 
stitute; H. B. Arthur, Swift and Company; O. V. Wells, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, 


9:30 a.m. INSTITUTIONAL RECONSTRUCTION In FRANCE 


Chairman: Walter R. Sharp, United Nations Interim Commission on Food and 
Agriculture. ; 

Discussion: Raoul Aglion, French Embassy; Shepard B. Clough, Social Science Re- 
search Council; Henry W. Ehrmann, Washington, D. C.; Leo Gershoy, Office 
oz War Information; Robert K. Gooch, Department of State; Henry B. Hill, 
Office of Strategic Services; Louis Marlio, Brookings Institution; Louis Rosen- 
stock-Franck, United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration; 
Christian Valensi, French Embassy. 
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9:30 a.m. Porrrroar SorgNox RESSARCH IN THE Postwar PRRIOD 


Chasrman: Arthur N. Holcombe, War Produotion Board. 

Ernest S. Griffith, Library of Congress—“The Program and Problems of the Re- 
search Committee of the American Political Science Association.” 

William Anderson, University of Minnesota—“The Research Programs of the Com- 
mittees on Government and Public Administration of the Social Science Re- 
search Council.” 

John M. Gaus, University of Wisconsin—Researoh in Public Administration since’ 
1930.” 

Pendleton Herring, Harvard Univergity—“ Politica] Science in the Next Decade.” 


9:30 A.M. URBAN REDEVELOPMENT 


Chairman: Herbert Emmerich, Public Administration Clearing House. 

Discussion: Charles Ascher, National Housing Agency; Walter Blucher, American 
Society of Planning Officials; Harold Buttenneim, The American City; Miles L. ` 
Colean, Consultant in Residential Construction and Finance; Major General 
U. S. Grant ITI, National Capital Park and Planning Commission; Alvin H: - 
Hansen, Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System; Reginald R. 
Isaacs, National Housing Agency; Robert Mitchell, Philadelphia City Planning 
Commission; Paul Oppermann, Federal Housing Administration; Warren Jay 
Vinton, Federal Public Housing Authority; Kenneth Vinsel, Louisville Area ` 
Development Association; Coleman Woodbury, National Housing Agency. 


12:30 p.m. LuNcERoN MAETING 
Chairman: Leonard D. White, President, American Political Science Association. 


2:80 p.m. Tum POLITICAL Economy OF INTERNATIONAL CARTELS 


Chairman: Myron W. Watkins, Twentieth Century Fund. 

W. Y. Eliott, War Production Board—“Possibilities in the Organization of Inter- 
national Raw-Material Cartels” 

Theodore J. Kreps, Department of Justice—“The Economies of International Com- 
modity Haute Politique.” 

Robert A. Brady, University of California—The Rôle of Cartels in the Present Cul- 
tural Crisis.” 

Discussion: Ervin Hexner, University of North Carolina; Edward 8. Mason, Office 
of Strategic Services; Howard J. McMurray, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Walter 8. 
Tower, American Iron and Steel Institute; Robert M. Weidenhammer, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


2:30 P.M. CITISEN ATTITUDES TOWARD POLITICIANS AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICLALB 


(Joint Session wiih National Council for the Social Studies) 

Chairman: Wilbur F. Murra, Civic Education Service. 

Discussion: Ethan P. Allen, Bureau of the Budget; Mrs. Mary L. Ambrosi, Powell 
Junior High School, Washington, D. C.; John B. Blandford, Jr., National Hous- 
ing Agency; Henry H. Field, University of Denver; Walter H. C. Laves, Bureau 
of the Budget; James Mendenhall, Office of Price Administration; Jerry Voor- 
his, Member, U. 8. House of Representatives. 
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2:30 P.M. Fracar PROBLEMS OF TRANSITION AND PpACRE 


Chairman: Lawrence H. Seltzer, Wayne University. 

W. L. Crum, Harvard University—‘‘Postwar Federal Expenditures and Their Im- 
plications for Tax Policy.” 

Albert G. Hart, Committee for Economic Development—" Wartime Financial Ac- 
cumulations in Postwar Policy.” 

Richard V. Gilbert, Office of Price Administraticn—“Outline of a Proper Postwar 
Fiscal Policy.” 

Discussion: Roy Blough, Treasury Department; Gerhard Colm, “Bureau of the Bud- 
get; Julius Hirsch, New York City; Arthur R. Upgren, Federal Reserve Bank of 
Minneapolis. 


2:30 p.m. PROBLEMS OF REGIONALISM IN THR UNITED Sratxs 


Chairman: Robert D. Calkins, Columbia University. 
John V. Van Sickle, Vanderbilt University —“‘Regionaliam: A Tool for Economic 
` Analysis.” 

Leon Wolcott, Foreign Economic Administration—“Regionalism—Political Imple- 
ment.” 

Walter M. Kollmorgen, Department of Agriculture—“Trends in Conflict with Re- ` 
gionaliam.”’ 

Discussion: Miriam E. Oatman, Foreign Economic Administration; John F. Miller, 
National Planning Association; J. J. Spengler, Duke University. 


2:30 p.m. FOOD AND A@RICULTURE: OUTLOOK AND Porrot 


Chairman: John D. Black, Harvard University. 

F. F. Elliott, Bureau of Agricultural Economics—In the War-Peace Transition.” 

J. B. Canning, War Food Administration—"In the Longer Run.” 

Discussion: Frank Munk, United Nations Relief end Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion; Harold B. Rowe, Foreign Economic Administration; P. Lamartine Yates, 
British Embassy. 


8:00 p.m. PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESSES 


Chairman: Robert E. Cushman, Cornell University. 

Leonard D. White, President, American Political Science Association—‘Can Con- 
gress Control the Public Service?” : 

Luther H. Gulick, President, American Society for Public Administration—‘‘Do- 
mestic Administration and World Affairs.” 

Joseph 8. Davis, President, American Economic Association—“Standards and Con- 
tent of Living.” 


Sunday, February 4 
10:00 a.m. Tuz Soviet UNION IN TREE Fosrwan WORLD ` 


Chairman: Mortimer Graves, American Council of Learned Societies. 

Ernest C. Ropes, Department of Commerce—Soviet Commercial Policy.” 

Oscar Lange, University of Chicago—“Soviet Foreign Policy in Europe.” 

John N. Hazard, Foreign Economic Administration— ‘Soviet Internal Policy.” 

Discussion: W. Chapin Huntington, American Council of Learned Societies; Lieu- 
tenant Colonel William McChesney Martin, President’s Soviet Protocol Com- 
mittee; Brownson Price, Office of War Information; Charles Prince, Federal 
Communications Commission. 
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10:00 a.m. Tom Usa or SAMPLING Surveys IN DEVELOPING AND 
ADMINISTERING GOVERNMENT PROGRAMS 

Chairman: A. C. C. Hill, Jr., War Production Board. 

Discussion: Lieutenant Colonel Charles Dolard, Army Service Forces; Theodore R. 
Gamble, Treasury Department; Philip Hauser, Bureau of the Census; John B. < 
Hutson, Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion; Charles E. Noyes, War 
Production Board; Saul B, Sells, Office of Price Administration. 


10:00 4.x. Tus Supreme Court DURING AND AFTER THE WAR 

Chairman: Robert K. Carr, Dartmouth College. 

C. Herman Pritchett, University of Chicago—Judicial Attitudes Toward Admin- 
istrative Regulation in the Present Supreme Court. 

- Arthur A. Ballantine, New York—‘'The Supreme Court—Principles and Personali- 

ties.” 

Carl B. Swisher, Johns Hopkins University—‘‘Conceptions of Welfare in Current 
Supreme Court Opinions” 


2:00 P.. Tus Fonorion OF GovRENMENT IN THE POSTWAR 
Amurican Economy 
Chairman: James Washington Bell, Northwestern University. 
“Highlights of the A. E. A. Committee Report.” 
Discussion: Corwin D. Edwards, Northwestern University; Simeon D. Leland, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; and others. 


2:00 rx. Tun RÒLE or THB STATES IN THE POSTWAR PHEIOD 
Chairman: Patterson H. French, Office of Price Administration. ` 
Discussion; Frank Bane, Council of State Governments; Lieutenant Commander 
Frank W. Herring, Navy Department; George A. Shipman, Bureau of the 
Budget; Major John O. Walker, Council on Intergovernmental Relations. 


2:00 p.m. Postwar CONTROL OF INTERNATIONAL COMMUNICATION 
OF INFORMATION AND ĪDBAS 

Chairman: Robert D. Leigh, Commission on the Freedom of the Press. 

Francis C, de Wolf, Department of State—‘'The Post-War Structure and Control 
of Point to Point Telecommunications.” 

Llewellyn White, Commission on the Freedom of the Press—The Post-War Short 
Wave Radio.” 

Nelson Poynter, St. Petersburg, Florida, Times.—‘‘Post- War Structure and Control 
of Foreign Correspondents and Preas Associations.” 

Haldore Hanson, Department of State—‘“Post-War Export and Import of Books, 
Magazines, and Motion Pictures.” 


2:00 P.M. ORGANIZATION AND COÖRDINATION OF INTHENATIONAL SooraL 
AND Economic AGpNcIES 


Chairman: Benjamin Gerig, Department of State. 

_ Discussion: J. William Fulbright, Member, U. 8. Senate; Leland Goodrich, Brown 
University; Alexander Loveday, Loane of Nations; Leroy Stinebower, De- 
partment of State. 


The Exécutive Council of the American Political Science Association | 
met in morning and afternoon. sessions on Thursday, February 1, in the 
Hotel Statler in Washington, D. C. At the luncheon interlude, Waldo G. 
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Leland, director of the American Council of Learned Societies, gave a 
brief survey of the participation of the Association in the ACLS, and 
Charles G. Fenwick, chairman of the Inter-American Juridical Commit- 
tee, recently returned from Rio de Janeiro, presented comments upon 
Latin American attitude toward the Dumbarton Oaks Charter. 

The Secretary-Treasurer reported that the membership and subscrip- 
tions of the Association. for 1944 totaled 3216 as compared with 3025 in 
1943. The new members of the Association were 553 as compared with 
436 in 1948, while the cancellations were 362 as compared with 514 in 
the previous year. The net gain in membership was 191 as compared 
with a net loss of 78 in 1943, and a loss of 206 in 1942, Of the total mem- 
bership, 3216, there were 2990 regular and associate memberships, 51 
sustaining memberships (paying ten dollars per year), 7. contributing 
memberships (paying twenty-five dollars per year), and 41 life member- 
ships. The increase of membership was due partly to increased interest 
in the study of government and international relations, partly to the ex- 
tensive membership campaign conducted by the officers and members of 
the Association, and partly to professional appreciation of the Directory 
of the American Political Sctence Assoctatton now in press. - 

In the first year of World War II, the Association recognized that the 
impact of the war and the ensuing postwar problems raised an increasing 
need for the study and discussion of domestic and international govern- 
mental problems. If the Association were to continue its activities in 
teaching and training young men and women for government service and 
in promoting the public discussion of government and polities, it must 
maintain at least its level of membership. Almost the entire revenue of 
the Association is received from membership dues and subscriptions to 
the Review. Barely two hundred twenty-five dollars are received each 
year as interest from the Trust Fund. Consequently, the Association re- 
solved to continue its campaign for new members. 

The financial report of the Secretary-Treasurer showed that the ex- 
penditures for 1944 were $17,998.45 as compared with $16,710.83 in 1943, 
while the income was $22,658.26 as compared with $16,520.92 in 1943. The 
income included $4,743.77 in prepaid membership dues. The bank balance 
on December 15, 1944, was $7,974.74 and cash in petty cash account was 
$3.00, while there were no accounts payable. The total cost of the publica- 
tion of the Ruvizw was $8,937.99 as compared with $9,243.05 in 1943. 
This decrease did not reflect a decrease in the number of pages published 
in the volume for 1944, but rather the higher expenditure for 1943 in- 
cluded the cost of paper stock purchased in that year, The expenditure 
of $9,060.46 in the office of the Secretary-Treasurer included $2,200.00 
received on behalf of the Committee on Congress from Dr. Benjamin B. 
Wallace and expended by this Committee. 
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The budget of the Association for 1945, as approved by the Executive 
Council, calls for an expenditure of $17,925.00 and ‘an estimated income of , 
$18,100.00. The proposed expenditures include $9,300.000 for editing and. 
publishing the Ruvrew.and $8,800.00 for the expenses of the office of 
Secretary-Treasurer. The estimates of revenue include $15,400.00 to be 
received from membership dues; $1,175.00 from sale of publications; and 
$1,525.00 from other sources. 

The assets of the Association show 8 bank balance of $7,794.74 and 
$8.00 in petty cash. The Trust Funds include $8,100.00 invested in U. 8. 
Treasury Bonds and $987.12 in the Trust Fund Account, making a total 
of $9,087.12. The paper stock of the Association has been exhausted; the 
requirements for the Review are purchased from issue to issue from the 
George Banta Publishing Company, of Menasha, Wisconsin. Office equip- 
ment is valued at $191.95, and the estimated capitalization of the Rrviaw 
is $8,000.00, making a total of $8,191.95. Accounts receivable gre $15.24 
and there.are no accounts payable. The securities held in the First Na- 
tional Bank of Evanston, Hlinois, and comprising the Trust Fund of the 
Association include: 3% U. 8. Treasury Bonds of 1951-1955 with par 
value of $1,500; 2% Treasury Bonds of 1955-1960 with par value of 
$800; 22% U. S. Treasury Bonds of 1958-1963 with par value of $4,800; 
24% U. 8. Treasury Bonds of 1937-1972 with par value of 8500; and 
24% U. S. Treasury Bonds of 1964-1969 with par value of $500, making 
a total of $8,100. 

The audit of the Association’s books was made on January 4 1945, by 
Alexander Grant & Company (1 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois), 
certified public accountants. The committee on Audit, composed of John 
D. Larkin and Jerome Q. Kerwin reported as follows: “We have examined 
the accounts of the Secretary-Treasurer of the American Political Sci- 
ence Association and have verified the audit report prepared by Alexander 
Grant and Company, which is attached. We have also found the state- 
ment of the Secretary-Treasurer to be correct. The financial conditions 
of the Association during the past year, ending December 15th, 1944, 
have improved over those of the preceding year. This has resulted from 
four contributing factors: (1) placing the membership on a calendar-year 
basis as suggested by a previous Auditing Committee, thus advancing 
the payment of some annual dues; (2) a drop in the number of cancella- 
tions; (3) a, marked increase in membership; and, finally, (4) there have 
been a larger number of sustaining and contributing memberships. The 
decrease in cancellations may in part be due to the Directory, which has 
made a personal appeal to individual members to retain their membership 
in the Association. As to the increase in new members, the Secretary- 
Treasurer is to be commended for his diligence in maintaining a spirited 

` campaign to this end. Total receipts during the year have amounted to 
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$25,797.63. Disbursements have amounted to only $17,819.89, thus leav- 
ing a balance of $7,977.74. The Committee recommends that the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer be authorized to ihvest such of this amount as may not be 
needed for current expenses. The existing Trust Fund of the Association, 
amounting to $8,100.00, has remained at the same figure as that reported 
by the Auditing Committee two years ago.” 

The report of the Committee on Audit was accepted a its recommen- 
dation approved. The report of the Beoretary Treasurer was approved and 
the budget adopted. 

The Secretary-Treasurer made appropriate remarks regarding members 
of the Association whose death had occurred during the year. In accord 
with recent practice, memorials in honor of deceased members are pub- 
lished in the Ruviuw shortly after their desth rather than held for presen- 
tation at the annual meeting. _ 

The report of Frederic A. Ogg, Managing Editor of the Review, indi- 
cated that Volume XXX VIII (1944) contained 1268 pages as compared 
with 1160 in 1943. The number of pages devoted to leading articles was 
210, and the departments were represented by the following number of 
pages: (1) American Government and Pclities, 274; (2) Constitutional 
Law, 46; (3) Public Administration, 10; (4° Rural Local Government, 25; 
(5) Municipal Affairs, 0; (6) Foreign Government and politics, 33; (7) In- 
ternational Affairs, 86; (8) Instruction and Research, 59; (9) News and 
Notes, 69; (10) Book Reviews and Notices, 259; and (11) Recent Publica- 
tions of Political Interest, 167. Special features included 14 pages devoted 
to the list of Doctoral Dissertations in Preparation and 16 pages to the 
Index. Three isues during the year included grouped articles, or symposia. 
Two are in prospect for 1945, one m the grea of European governments 
and the other in that of Latin American affairs. The printers have codper- 
ated faithfully in the effort to have numbers of the Rrvirw appear before 
the close of the scheduled month, and except in the case of the recent 
December issue, there have been no serious delays. Printing conditions 
are not.improving, and all that can be promised for 1945 is honest effort. 
The Managing Editor urged members of. the Association to submit sug- 
gestions and criticisms. 

The Executive Council reélected Messrs. Kenneth C. Cole, Clyde Eagle- 
ton, Pendleton Herring, Walter H. C. Laves, and Donald C. Stone for | 
a one-year term on the Board of Editors of the Revrmw; and elected 
Messrs. Robert E, Cushman (Cornell University), Fritz Morstein Marx 
(Queens College), Lennox A. Mills (University of Minnesota), Carl B. 
Swisher (Johns Hopkins University), and Miss Louise Overacker (Welles- 
ley College) for a term of two years. , 

President Leonard D. White announced the appointment of Charles E. 
Hyneman (Federal Communications Commission) as representative of the 
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Association on the Social Science Research Council for the term of 1945- 
47; and of Joseph P. Chamberlain (Columbia University) as delegate of 
‘the Association to the American Council of Learned Societies for the term 
of 1945-48. The Secretary-Treasurer reported that the twenty-fifth meet- 
ing of the ACLS in Boston, Massachusetts, on January 25-26, 1945, ' 
considered the following subjects: publication of a history of science in 
the United States, project of a multi-disciplinary study of American his- 
tory, assistance to individual scholars by grants-in-aid of research and by 
assistance to publication, the protection of cultural treasures in war areas, 
the Intensive Language Program, area studies by the Ethnographic 
Board, plans for histories of the impact of war on American intellectual 
life, and plans for international intellectual coöperation. The Executive 
Council adopted a resolution requesting the American Council of Learned 
Societies to seek funds for grants-in-aid of research and assistance to 
publication of scholarly manuscripts. 

The Executive Council ratified the following amendments to the Con- 
stitution of the ACLS, approved by the Council in Boston in January 25, 
1945: 

“Article 6. Voted, To amend Article 8 of the Constitution by affixing 
__ the letter (a) to the present paragraph, and by adding a second paragraph, 
lettered (b), as follows: (b) The Council may, by by-law, create an Execu- 
tive Committee, and delegate to it such powers and authority as the Coun- 
cil may see fit. 

“Article 10. Voted, To amend Article 10 of the Constitution by striking 
out the entire article and by substituting therefor the following: 10. The 
Council shall maintain such representation in the Union Académique In- 
ternationale as may be prescribed by the statutes of the latter, shall cause 
the annual dues of the United States of America in the Union to be paid, 
and shall in general be the medium of communication between the Union 
arid the Constituent Societies of the Council.” 

In the absence of representatives of the Association on the Social Sci- ` 
ence Research Council, William Anderson informally indicated that the 
SSRC is now engaged in a search for a new Executive Director to succeed 
Dr. Robert T. Crane, a member of the Association, who has served the 
Council in that capacity for a number of years and with distinguished 
success. While this search goes on, the regular activities also go forward, 
but no major.new undertakings are being started. Two committees of the 
Council are of special interest tothe APSA. These are the Committee on 
Government and the Committee on Public Administration. The former 
was appointed in 1941, and its members include Robert E. Cushman, 
Simeon E. Leland, Charles McKinley, Thorsten Sellin, and William 
Anderson (chairman). J. R. Hayden was appointed to the Committee, 
but was unable to serve on account of his participation in the war effort 
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in the Pacific. It was the function of the Committee to explore the re- 
search needs and possibilities in the field of politica] science, with emphasis 
on the areas that need most attention, and to report its findings to the 
- Council. Its report was finished in 1944 and has been mimeographed. 
Under the heading of “Research Areas” the report emphasizes (1) civil 
liberties; (2) freedom of association and tke formation of pressure groups; 
(3) the organization and operation of government, under the headings. of 
(a) federalism: national and international, (b) legislative-executive rela- 
tions, and the legislative process, (e) public administration, (d) local 
government and administration, and (e) international government and 
administration; (4) the functions of government (trends, causes, and con- 
sequences); (5) the fiscal and economic functions of government under 
the headings: (a) the financing of government (and fiscal policy) and 
(b) governmental controls over business, labor, arid agriculture; (6) social 
functions of government; (7) civil-military relations; (8) church-state rela- 
tions; (9) the voter and his government. Under “Research Methods” the 
report deals with (1) the comparative method, (2) the analytical and theo- 
retical approach, (8) the experimental method, (4) the quantitative 
method, (5) collaboration between political science and other social sci- 
ences. In order to check its own findings, the Committee sent out over two 
hundred letters of inquiry to leading American political scientists. 
From this effort over 120 thoughtful replies were received. These made 
some very important suggestions, and reinforced effectively the find- 
ings of the Committee. Consequently the Committee classified them, 
made liberal extracts from them, and included them under appropriate 
headings in an Appendix of 51 pages to the report, which consists of 42 
pages. In this Appendix, therefore, one can read the minds of a good cross 
section of the American political scientists of today. : 
'The Committee on Publie Administration was originally appointed in 
1928. Its first chairman was Leonard D: White, and he was followed by 
Luther Gulick, then Louis Brownlow, and finally, William Anderson. 
During 1944, a comprehensive report on the work of this Committee was 
prepared for the Council by its chairman. This report will be published, 
probably in 1945, ‘and is expected to include a report prepared for the 
Committee on Public Administration by John M. Gaus on developments 
in public administration since 1930, when his earlier report on Research 
in Public Administration was published. Although the Committee on 
Public Administration report and the Gaus memorandum deal mainly 
with past developments, both contain suggestions for research in the post- 
war era. Both the Committee on Government and the Committee on 
Public Administration are now in a state of almost suspended animation. 
Their funds will expire on June 30, 1945, and there has been no request for 
renewal. It is fully expected, however, that the SSRC under its new 
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Executive Director will sais to give support to eo in the field of 
political science. Mr. Cushman remarked that the report of the Committee 
on Government by Mr. Anderson was an extremely important and states- 
manlike, analysis of the areas and problems of research in the whole field 
of government. It is bound to have genuine influence in stimulating and 
directing research activities. 

Ernest 8. Griffith, representative of the Association in the American 
Documentation Institute, reported that the ADI serves as an important 
potential instrument for the promotion of research, particularly in making 
available somewhat inaccessible materials by means of microfilm. W. Reed 
West, chairman of the Committee on Publication of Election Szatistics, 
reported that so long as the war is in progress it is not likely that the 
Bureau of the Census will obtain funds to carry out the project for an 
elections yearbook desired by this Association. However, soldier voting 
has created some problems that are related to elections statistics, and a 
number of publications have been issued by the Bureau of the Census 
that are related to the war effort and at the same time have been the 
basis for experimental surveys. In October, 1944, the Bureau of the Census 
published Elections Data tn State Documents (State Documents No. 2) un- 
der the supervision of Dr: E. R. Gray of the Governments Division. This 
publication is mute evidence of the need for federal elections szatistics, 
inasmuch as 216 publications containing elections data are liszed, and 
these are not standardized either as to areas and offices covered or a8 to 
time of issue. All of these publications together do not cover elections for 
all offices. However, thesé are the sources of data needed by the student 


of elections so far as they are available in official sources. The references ` 


-cover elections, primaries, votes upon measures, and compilations of elec- 
tion laws. The elections calendar for 1944 was expanded over those for 
1942 and 1943, and the Bureau continued its publication of data cn initia- 
tive and referendum proposals. The Bureau has in process for publication 
early in 1945 a list of county and state elective offices, including te-ms, and 
planned to publish:in January statistics on soldier voting in the elections 
just concluded. It may be possible forthe Bureau to publish in the spring 
or summer of 1945 some information on voter participation in the elections 
of 1944. The Executive Council ordered the Committee’on Publication of 
Election Statistics to be continued as a standing committee. 

On motion of Howard White, the Executive Council adopted the follow- 
ing resolution regarding publications of the Department of State: 
“Whereas, the foreign policies of this country. are now of more vital 
concern to our citizenry than ever before; and Whereas, the successful 
execution of policy in a democratic state requires the consistent support 
of an intelligent public opinion, which support is not forthcomirg unless 
the public is currently informed of developments in -our foreign relation- 
ships; Therefore be it resolved thas the American Political Science As- 
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sociation recommend to the Congress and to the Department of State 
the continuation of the present publication program and its expansion 
along lines which will facilitate the education of our citizens in the nation’s 
foreign policy, both past and present. The Association particularly com- 
mends the recent improvements in format and contents of the Department 
_ of State Bulletin. Be it further resolved that copies of this resolution be 
sent to the Secretary of State, to the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
to the chairman of the House of Representatives and Senate Committees ` 
on Appropriations, of the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, and of the sub-committees on 
the State Department of the House and Senate Committees on Appropria- ' 
tions, and to members of the. American Political Science Associa- 
tion.” 

William Anderson, chairman of the Committee on Endowment, pre- 
sented the text of a brochure outlining objectives and projects of the 
American Political Science Association and soliciting funds and bequests 
for such purposes. The Secretary-Treasurer announced that two ex-presi- 
dents of the Association had already arranged for substantial bequests to 
the Association. The discussion developed a consensus of opinion that the 
purposes of the Association would be promoted by funds for civic educa- 
tion, research, publication, conferences, expansion of the Revinw, and 
meetings of committees and other agencies. The Executive Council in- 
structed the Committee on Endowment to prepare a brochure and author- 
ized the Secretary-Treasurer to arrange for the publication and circulation 
of the same. š ; 

The report of John E. Briggs, chairman of the Committee on Regional 
and Functional Societies, is published in the Appendix yf the present pro- 
ceedings of the Executive Council. Remarks by Messrs. Ernest 8. Griffith, 
John M. Gaus, and Clyde Eagleton stressed the need of keeping fields of 
international relations and local government in the APSA annual meetings 
rather than abandoning these subjects to societies in the field of interna- 
tional law and public administration. The Executive Council instructed 
the Committee on Regional and Functional Societies to study and report 
to the Council recommendations regarding joint annual meetings and the 
general character of annual meetings of this Association. 

George B. Galloway, chairman of the Committee on American Legisla- 
tures, submitted a report of its findings and recommendations as to the 
Congress of the United States. This report consists of a printed pamphlet 
of 89 pages bearing the title The Reorganization of Congress and will be 
reviewed in an early issue of the Rnvimw.! The comprehensive and con- 
structive work of the Committee which culminated in this document was 


1 Members of the American Political Science Association may obtain copies at 
30.75 each from the Publie Affairs Press, 2158 Florida Avei, N.W.; Washington, 
D. C. 
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made possible through the financial support of Dr. Benjamin B. Wallace. 
The report was accepted and the Committee was continued with a view to 
extending its activities to the field of state legislatures. In the discussion 
‘of this report, Arthur N. Holcombe raised the question whether the ac- 
ceptance of the report by the Executive Council included leave to print. 
The opinion was expressed that any Committee, unless its mandate pro- 
hibited such action, had leave to print, but not necessarily leave to pub- 
lish. Clarence A. Berdahl regretted the fact that such a report as The Re- 
organization of Congress could not have the endorsement of the Association. 
The APSA would prove a more effective educative organization if it could 
courageously support a report of this character. Robert E. Cushman re- 
plied that while he was eager to have the report received, he desired to 
say that neither the Constitution nor the time-honored tradition of the 
APSA authorized the Executive Council to endorse any views, policies, 
or proposals submitted by any committee of the Association. In law, a 
favorable vote by the Executive Council on the recommendations of the ' 
Committee would be nothing more than an expression of the individual 
views of the members of the Executive Council. No one is empowered to 
speak for the Association as such. Ernest 8. Griffith, while agreeing with 
these views, held that reports would have more influence if endorsed 
rather than accepted, and suggested that a procedure for a mail vote by 
the membership of the Association might well be devised. 

In connection with this discussion, James W. Fesler called attention to 
the consensus reports offered in the annual meeting of the American 
Economic Association. The AEA appoints several committees, each com- 
posed of about five members, to draft a report expressing the expert 
judgment of its members on some major problem of public policy, such as 
(1) the function of government in the postwar American economy, 
(2) agricultural price supports and their consequences, and (3) interna- 
tional monetary and credit arrangements. The draft report is then sub- 
mitted to a panel of consultants for initial comment. The final report 
may be made the subject of a section meeting on the annual program, 
as was planned this year, and would be released to the press or otherwise 
published. A major premise of this procedure is the belief that this method 
would contradict the general opinion that experts disagree on every phase 
of every public policy and that they have no real contribution to make 
to the solution of local, national, and international problems. 

A report from Marshall E. Dimock, chairman of the Committee on 
Citizenship Education, recommended that the American Political Science 
Association broaden its interest in citizenship education and raise its 
sights. There are three areas to which attention should be given: citizen- 
ship education of aliens; adult education of the citizen population; codper- 
ative arrangements in the field of secondary education. The work among 
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aliens is already well organized—the National Citizenship Education pro- 
gram may be relied upon to take care of that; it does, however, deserve 
any coöperation we may be able to give in the future. The third area 
involves a closer collaboration with administrators and social science 
teachers in secondary education. High school students are not adequately 
prepared for citizenship. An astoundingly high percentage still graduate 
without a single course in civics. Few matters are of greater professional 
interest to our Association. “I wish we could obtain the means of arrang- 
ing a series of conferences with the secondary school people in which we 
could get over to them the conviction that citizenship—in the compre- 
hensive sense which includes all subjects, but emphasizes civic duties and 
the necessity of participation—is the unifying factor in all education and 
is infinitely preferable to vocationalism, classicism, or any of the other 
alternatives that are being advocated.” In this time when goals and meth- 
ods are everywhere being revised, the Association might possibly meet 
with a greater degree of success than in the past. If the above-outlined 
program appeals to the members of the Association, the Committee on 
Citizenship Education might conceivably appoint three of its number to 
‘concentrate upon the three aspects that have been mentioned, namely, 
citizenship education for aliens, citizenship education for the adult popu- 
lation, and more attention to citizenship in the high schools and public 
schools generally. Perhaps, however, because of the importance of the 
last-mentioned subject, & special committee should be appointed for this 
purpose, or next year’s officers themselves should take up the matter and 
give it priority of attention. 

In connection with this report, Russell H. Ewing, of the U. 8. Army 
Service Forces, was invited to present a statement to the Executive Coun- 
cil regarding his proposal for a Committee on Civic Organization and 
Leadership Training which would be instructed to inyestigate the methods 
used by the Army and Navy and by business and industry in discovering 
and developing leadership and all other methods for the promotion of 
leadership training. The Executive Council approved the report of the 
Committee on Citizenship Education, ordered the continuance of the 
Committee, and referred the communication of Mr. Ewing to that Com- ` 
mittee. ` 

A report from Benjamin F. Wright, chairman of the Committee on 
Undergraduate Instruction in Political Science, showed that the Com- 
mittee had been able to hold one meeting during the year in Chicago, as 
guests of the University of Chicago. The activities of the Committee have 
resulted in the preparation of two studies, one on “The University of 
Chicago Sequence in Social Science” and the other on “The Contem- 
porary Civilization Course at Columbia University.” Important as is the 
problem of the relations of political science to the other disciplines of the 
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social sciences, the Committee desired to concentrate its attention upon 
proposals for new types of introductory courses. President Leonard D. 
White indicated that the continuance of the Committee would depend 
upon the procurement of funds for further conferences. 

Howard White presented the report of the Committee on Social Studies, 
which was accepted by the Executive Council. Codperation in the plan- 
ning and.execution of the program of the National Conference of the 
Social Studies and in the Fourteenth Yearbook of the National Council 
for the Social Studies were the two principal activities of the Committee. 

Franklin L. Burdette, editor of the Directory of the American Political 
Sctence Association, reported that the publication is ready to go to press. 
As of January 31, 1945, members of the Association have ordered 1256 
copies ofthe volume. Of these orders, 446 are for cloth-bound copies and . 
810 for paper-bound. Advance payments received total $849.00, and the . 
revenue anticipated from copies already ordered is $1702.00. In addition 
to biographical sketches of more than 1800 members, the Directory will 
include a classification of members by primary fields of interest, a geo- 
graphical list of members and of subscribers to the Ruvimw, and other 
data about the’ Association and its membership. Three letters enclosing 
questionnaires were sent, whenever necessary, to each member of the 
Association in order to obtain biographical information. While it was 
necessary to send follow-up letters to a majority of the membership, more 
than three-quarters of the members have submitted information, and at 
least the name and address of every member will be printed. Extensive 
editorial work has been necessary to assemble material from many ‘of the 
questionnaires. Advance copies of biographical sketches have been sub- 

‘mitted for approval. Editorial expenses have been covered by a grant 
from the National Foundation for Education. - 

The report of the Committee on Research was presented by the chair- 
man, Mr. Griffith. This year.it dealt with opinions as to the state of re- 
search in the profession, together with suggestions for its.strengthening. 
The text of this report appears in full in the Appendix. It was compiled 
as a result of consultation by the Committee with more than seventy 
political and social scientists who were available in and near Washington. 
Mr. Gritith pointed out that only a part of the recommendations of the 
report were directed to the Association, others being aimed at educational 
institutions and members of the profession. The report was accepted and 
referred to the President-elect of the Association for such action as he 
may see fit to take, looking toward its approval by the Association. 

Mr. Griffith also indicated that the study of areas of research by panels 
of interested members of the Association had been continued during 1944, | 
but that funds available for panel’ meetings were now exhausted. The 
President of the Association was authorized to approach the Social Sci- 
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ence Research Council for a grant of two thousand dollars to permit 
meetings of the four remaining panels working under the Committee on 
Research. The interest of certain members of the panel on Political Theory 
of the Committee on Research in the publication of a series.of European 
texts in theory, paralleling the series on American Political Thought now 
being developed by the Committee on the Library of American Political 
Thought under Francis W. Coker, was commended. It was thought that 
` this problem should remain a charge of the Committee on Research. 

Mr. Griffith concluded his report by observing that two major items 
remain on the agenda of future research committees. The first of these is 
more adequate technical tools—such as a revision of the guides to re- 
` search, coöperation with the American Documentation Institute, and bib- 
liographical aids. The second is the formulation of a code on standards 
of research. 

The report of the Program Committee for the 1944 meeting was pre- 
sented by the chairman, James W. Fesler, and accepted by the Executive 
Council. The joint plans for the meetings of the American Economic As- 
sociation, the American Society for Public Administration, and the Ameri- ` 
can Political Science Association were complete, but the meetings were 
cancelled at the eleventh hour by agreement of the presidents of the three 
associations in order to comply with the recent request of the Director of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion. Some of the difficulties encountered 
in making program arrangements included: (1) the necessity of the chair- 
man to make decisions in joint meetings with the representatives of other 
societies, (2) the use of broad topics of general interest instead of cultivat- 
ing new and little explored areas, (3) the limited number of sessions avail- 
able in the short time allotted to the meetings; and (4) pressure to schedule 
headliners from each group rather than use of new and untried talent. In 
view of these difficulties, it was suggested that consideration be given to 
alternating joint sessions with separate sessions. The committee also felt 
some need for better facilities for hearing of promising young scholars 
and of current research projects which the program committee might use. 

The report on the Personnel Service was presented by the Assistant 
Secretary-Treasurer and accepted by the Executive Council. It indicated 
that the 1945 edition of the Service would be issued about March 1. The 
questionnaires submitted for the Directory will form the basis for a perma- 
nent personnel file for each number of the Association. The completion 
of a survey of war service of members of the Association was also re- 
ported. This will be published in an early number of the Review. | 

The Washington Committee of the Association reported through its 
chairman, James W. Fesler, a wide variety of activities during 1944. 
Included were (1) a canvass of political science departments at institu- 
tions engaged m the ASTP program to determine the impact of the cut- 
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back of the program, (2) preparation of an explanatory article for the 
Review on the “GI Bill of Rights,” (3) solicitation of renewal of lapsed 
memberships in the Association among Washington area rnembérs, 
(4) inquiry as to `the demand for political scientists in the federal civil 
service, (5) advice to the program committee, (6) appointment of a sub- 
committee on Washington meetings. Four discussion groups were set up 
in Washington, each of which held several sessions. These revolved around 
the following problems: (1) the return of political scientists to the campus 
from war work, (2) the place of Japan and Germany in the post-war world, 
(3) the reconciliation of powerful administration with democracy, and 
(4) edueation and foreign relations. This report was accepted by the 
Executive Council with sincere appreciation of the service rendered to the 
Association by this group in a difficult war-time situation. 

The Secretary-Treasurer called attention to the unique aantig ob- 
tained from the use of the group of political scientists in Washington in 
the promotion of the professional interests of the Association. 

In presenting the report of the Committee on Latin-American Affairs, ` 
the chairman, Mr. Fitzgibbon, emphasized the fact that there had as yet 
been no meeting of the committee, due to its recent organization. He 
remarked upon the committee’s unique assignment, that of dealing with 
materials in a single geographical area, one of vital interest and impor- 
tance to hemisphere understanding. For the present, he suggested, the 
committee’s work is exploratory and definite recommendations must wait 
upon these inquiries. The report was accepted. 

‘Lloyd M. Short, chairman of the Committee on Nomination of Officers 
for the year 1945, placed in nomination the following members: President, 
John M. Gaus (University of Wisconsin); First Vice-President, Robert T. 
Crane (Social Science Research Council); Second Vice-President, James 
K. Pollock (University of Michigan); and Third Vice-President, Dorothy 
Schaffter (Connecticut College for Women); and members of the Execu- 
tive Council for 1945-47: Edward F. Dow (University of Maine); Robert 
J. Harris (Louisiana State University); John G. Heinberg (University of 
Missouri); Walter H. C. Laves (University of Chicago); and Chester C. 
Maxey (Whitman College). An advisory ballot was sent to all members 
of the Association on May 5, 1944. By June 15, the deadline for return of 
` these ballots, 185 ballots were received. This return compared favorably ` 
with the 107 ballots cast in 1943, but obviously included only a small 
percentage of the total membership of the Association. In the selection 
of nominees, the Committee followed the usual practice of recognizing 
fields of specialization, geographical distribution, and types of institutions. 
The cancellation of the annual meeting of February 1-4 prevented holding 
the regular business meeting in which the officers for the ensuing year are 
usually elected. The Constitution of the Association (Article VII, sec- 
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tion 6) provides: “Tn the event of an emergency which prevents the hold- 
ing of the Annual Business Meeting of the Association, the Executive 
Council shall be authorized to exercise ali the powers of the Association, 
including the election of officers.” Accordingly, the Executive Council 
proceeded to the choice of officers and duly elected the. above-mentioned 
members. 

The Executive Council expressed its appreciation to James W. Fesler 
(War Production Board) for his competent development of the Associs- 
tion’s contribution to.the program of zhe fortieth annual meeting, to 
Henry Reining (National Institute of Public Affairs) who had charge of 
arrangements, and to the officers of the American Economic Association 
. and the American Society for Public Administration who codperated with 
them. The Executive Council regretted the fact that the cancellation of 
the annual meeting prevented the public delivery of the presidential ad- 
dress by President Leonard D. White cn the timely subject, “Can Con- 
gress Control the Public Service?” Following the regular practice, the 
address is published in the February issue of the Review; and a limited 
number of reprints will be in the hands of the Secretary-Treasurer and 
can be obtained by members on request. 
KENNETH COLEGROVE, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


APPENLIX I 


AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON REGIONAL AND FUNCTIONAL SOCIETIES 


Presented to the Executive Council 
February 1, 1945 


During 1944, the activities of most of the regional groups of political 
scientists were still greatly curtailed. Restricted transportation and hotel 
facilities prevented the annual meetings of regional as well as national 
associations. The ccnference type of regional groups has been most seri- 
ously affected by wartime conditions. As in previous years, no meeting of 
the Midwest Conference or the Southwestern Social Science Association 
was held; the annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Political Science and 
Public Administration Association was cancelled on account of travel 
difficulties; and a breakfast gathering in connection with the joint meeting 
of political scientists, economists, and public administrators at Washing- , 
ton in January, 1944, served as the fifteenth annual meeting of the 
Southern Political Science Association. The movement toward the or- 
ganization of regional groups has made no progress, though most if not all ` 
of those already established will probably revive under normal conditions. 
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Perhaps a new pattern for metropolitan areas is being designed by the 
Washington Committee of the American Political Science Association, 
which has appointed a subcommittee to arrange meetings of political sci- 
entists in and near Washington. The plan was inaugurated with a smoker 
attended by 83 persons on November 15, 1944. Smaller groups are being 
organized with selected leaders to discuss timely subjects at a series of 
meetings. Besides the opportunity for professional association, the pro- 
gram may produce influential judgments on current problems. 

The Southern Political Science Association, most self-sufficient of re- 
gional societies, has maintained all its functions, including the publication 
of the quarterly Journal of Politics. Emphasis, has recently been placed 
on research, particularly in relation to public administration in the South. 
Indeed, the field of public administration seems to be receiving the most 
active attention of Southern political scientists, if the establishment of the 
Southern Regional Training Program in Public Administration and a con- 
ference in November at the University of Alabama on “research and 
training in public administration in the South” may be interpreted as 
indications of such interest. The Pennsylvania Political Science and Public 
Administration Association has also, quite naturally, recognized the im- 
portance of close association between academic students of politics and 
practitioners in the public service. 

Inasmuch as the nature of regional groups and their relation t the 
American Political Science Association have been analyzed in previous re- 
ports of this committee, it seems unnecessary to repeat former conclusions 

. and recommendations. No new.developments demand attention at this 
time. With the end of the war, the national Association should be alert 
to disintegrating influences of regional as well as functional character. | 
Special interests of either kind can be fostered within the national Asso- 
ciation if constructive measures are adopted. Such innovations as the 
Washington Committee’s discussion-group. program and the various 
panels organized under the auspices of the Research Committee may 
provide a pattern and satisfy a need which will contribute so much to 
the vitality of the national Association that the organization of independ- 
ent regionai and functional groups will be unnecessary. ; 
Relations of the American Political Science Association to Cognate Societies 
_ Last year, the program chairman, Marshall E. Dimock, proposed that 
the number of sessions at the annual meeting be reduced, that the Ameri- 
can Political Science Association meet only with the American Economic 
Association for a period of several years, and thét the programs of the 
two associations be closely integrated through joint participation in each 
session. When the discussion of this recommendation seemed likely to be 
indecisive, John M. Gaus moved that the problem be referred to the Com- 
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mittee on Regional and Functional Societies for special study. For this 
purpose President White appointed a large, representative committee to 
consider such matters as overlapping membership (which is a measure of 
the degree of kinship), general character and size of various associations 
in the social science field, time and place of meetings, and program tradi- 
tions. We have also inquired about the feasibility of planning meetings: 
two or three years in advance, of joint regional meetings, and of integrated 
programs. 

In terms of duplicate membership, the American Political Science Asso- . 
ciation is more closely related to the American Society for Public Admin- 
istration than to any cther national society. The American Society of 
International Law appears to be next in kinship, while only about five 
per cent of the members of the American Political Science Association 
also belong to the American Economic Association. More political scien- 
tists belong to such organizations as the National Municipal League than 
to other social science associations which are less interested in political 
phenomena. The membership of political scientists in cognate societies is 
inversely proportional to the remoteness or specialization of the field. 
Thus, political scientists in cognate societies seem to be more closely iden- 
tified with economists, sociologists, and historians than with statisticians, 
psychologists, and anthropologists—to name the groups represented on 
the Social Science Research Council. But the connection between any of 
these major associations, so far as membership is concerned, is too small 
to be of any significance. 

Associated with each of the principal national societies are specialized 
groups in the same general field which customarily meet at the same time 
and place. For example, the Agricultural Historical Society, the American 
` Association for State and Local History, the American Catholic Historical 
Association, the American Society for Church History, the Economic 
History Association, the Society of American Archivists, and others usu- 
ally meet with the American Historical Association. The American Eco- 
nomic Association customarily holds its annual meeting jointly with a 
large group of related associations: known as the Allied Social Science 
Associations, which include the American Association for Labor Legisla- 
tion, the American Association of University Teachers of Insurance, the 
American Business Law Association, the American Farm Economic Asso- 
ciation, the American Finance Association, the American Marketing 
Association, the American Sociological Society, the American Statistical 
Association, the Econometric Society, the Institute of Mathematical 
Statistics, and the Rural Sociological Society. (The economists regard 
the meetings in Washington with the political scientists and public ad- 
ministrators since 1942 as “local or regional rather than national.”’) 
Homogeneity of subject-matter appears to be the dominant factor in 
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determining the affiliation of associations in their national meetings, al- 
though the organizations in.specialised branches of political science oper- 
ate more independently than those in other fields. 

The factors of time and place impose no insurmountable difficulties in 
the way of regular meetings with other major social science associations. 
Most of them, like the American Political Science Association, normally 
meet between Christmas and New Year's Day. Selection of the place 
would depend upon negotiation with the officers of the several associa- 
tions, and the plan of the American Political Science Association, adopted 
in 1939, to meet in Washington, Chisago, and a variable third city in a 
regular cycle would be abandoned. Since the American Political Science 
Association is not one of the larger societies, our influence would probably 
not be decisive in naming the place o? meeting. An investigation in 1941 
by this committee indicated that meetings in Chicago and Washington 
are best attended by political scientists. Accessibility of the place of meet- 
ing, apparently, has more influence upon attendance than the cognate 
societies with which we meet. . 

If regular meetings with closely related associations such as the Ameri- 
can Society for Public Administration, the American Society of Interna- 


tional Law, the National Municipal League, the Internationel City. 


Managers Association, the Civil Service Assembly, the National Council 
for Social Studies, and regional societias like the. Southern Political Sci- 
ence Association should be contemplated, both time and place of meeting 
would have to be unified, for wide disparity exists. Perhaps the suspension 
or curtailment of national conventions during the war has served to 
weaken meeting traditions so that clcser organized contacts could be 
established with these naturally affiliated groups. Two members of the 
committee (Harvey Walker and Thomes I. Cook) favor holding the an- 
nual meeting at some other time than Christmas, perhaps late in the 
summer at a resort hotel. A formal alliance might unify the profession of 
political science and check the trend toward individualistic subdivision. 
At present, however, no tendency toward federation can be discerned, 
though no hostility to closer contact has been discovered. One member of 
the committee (Howard White) is particularly anxious for political sci- 
entists to become more definitely associated with the National Council 
for Social Studies. 

Assuming that joint meetings with cognate associations would foster 
better understanding and intellectual cross-fertilization, these advantages 
are most likely to be secured if the programs are carefully integrated. But 
the organization of sessions combining subject-matter and personnel that 
will command general attention requires long-range planning and whole- 
hearted coöperation. It is impracticable for more than three closely affili- 
ated associations. Even under the most favorable circumstances, there is 
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little opportunity for specialists to discuss their own peculiar problems. 
In normal times the large number of collateral groups associated with the 
historians, economists, and sociologists, each intent upon its own field, 
would seem to impose insuperable obstacles in the way of an integrated 
program. A compromise, providing for technical roundtable meetings as 
well as general codrdinated sessions has been suggested. The alternative 
to some sort of integrated program is an independent schedule of sessions 
by each association, which results in conflicting attractions and such gen- 
eral confusion that many advantages of a joint meeting are nullified. 
` Nevertheless, in spite of the difficulties involved, the consensus of opinion 
in the committee favors broader contacts with social science associations, 
provided that the vitality of the American Political Science Association 
is not impaired: 

Most of the committee members feel that meetings with other social 
science groups on the regional level would be profitable. This, however, 
would depend upon circumstances. There is a general recognition of the 
need for codperative study of current problems. Perhaps mutual under- 
standing and intellectual stimulation can be achieved best by the more 
intimate acquaintance that is possible in smaller groups. 

The proposal that meetings be planned two or three years in advance, 
so as to secure an orderly sequence of association with our social science 
neighbors, does not appear to be feasible. 

Conclusions l 

If the American Political Science Association should adopt a policy of 
meeting with other major social science organizations, the following fac- 
tors should be considered: I 

1. The duplication of membership between the American Political Sci- 
ence Association and other major social science organizations is too small 
to be of any significance. 

2. Since the American Economic Association and the American Histori- 
cal Association are normally surrounded by numerous collateral societies 
in closely related fields, the independence and identity of the American 
Political Science Association would tend to be lessened among so many 
. organizations. 

3. The influence of the American Political Science Association would 
not be decisive in selecting the place of meeting, although attendance is 
‘affected by accessibility of the meeting place. 

4. Integration of the program by joint participation in each session 
would be very difficult and unsatisfactory, if not utterly impossible. 

5. Regular meetings with associations more closely related to political 
science would involve radical changes in the time of the annual conven- 
tions as well as narrowing rather than broadening the area of contact. 
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6. Regional conferences might provide organized Gata with related 
social science groups if national joint meetings are not developed. 


PHILLIPS BRADLEY CuARLERS C. RourzrrNa 

Tuomas I. Coox CmarLes H. Roun 

ELMER D. GRAPER Cyn B. Upa n 

THORSTEN V. KALIJARVI Harvey WALKER 

Roscon C. MARTIN Howard WmrTe 

MATTHEW C. MITCHELL HERBERT WRIGHT 

H. C. Nrxon Joan E. Brraas, Chairman. 
APPENDIX IL 


REPORT OF THE) RESEARCH COMMITTEE 
OF THE 
AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 
ON OPINIONS A8 TO THE STATE OF RESEARCH IN THE PROFESSION, 
TOGETHER WITH SUGGESTIONS FOR ITS STRENGTHENING 


I. The Setting 


It is incumbent upon a professional and scholarly association, or for 
that matter, any organization, to conduct periodic audits of its adequacy 
and usefulness. Such an audit is particularly appropriate, if its timing can 
be related to some turning point in the association’s history. 

The end of the present war seems likely to be such a turning point for 
the American Political Science Association, and especially for the research 
activities of its membership. Without attempting to document this state- 
ment in detail, it is perhaps sufficient for our present purpose to indicate 
the wartime influx of our members into governmental positions and the 
tremendously enhanced importance of government operations as two ma- 
jor factors affecting the course of research in our field. To this we must 
add the uneasiness, sharpening at times into profound dissatisfaction, 
which pervades our profession in its more introspective moods. Even those 
who do not share this dissatisfaction—-and there are many—welcome 
self-criticism as a healthy corrective to undue complacency and also as 
likely to reveal new and even sounder channels for development. 

These considerations and many others led the Executive Council 
of the Association to charge the Association’s Research Committee with 
the function of reporting on handicaps and aids to research in ‘political 
science. The Committee has considered this assignment at some length, 
taking counsel with more than seventy other political and social scientists. 
The report which is here presented owes whatever merit it may have to. 
the wholehearted coöperation of these many members of the profession ' 
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who have given generously of their time ard thought. Funds were lacking 
for systematic exploration. The report throughout must therefore be re- 
garded as a composite statement of opinion, of value if it articulates and 
crystalizes the thoughts of hundreds of others; still more valuable if it 
provokes to criticism; most valuable of all if it stimulates to thought and 
action the colleges and universities, the gcvernment, the foundations, and 
the individuals, whence research must come.! 

The major transition which is taking place in the social order—a transi- 
tion from atomistic effort to collective, organized, codperative or adminis- 
tered activity—is reflected in countless aspects of the contemporary 
culture. Research in the social sciences generally and the microcosm which 
is research in politics and government in particular are not divorced from 
or insulated against this trend. The sheer magnitude of many governmen- 
tal problems is too tough a nut for the isolated researcher to crack. While 
some dissented, one after another of those consulted by the Committee 
pleaded for or predicted the day of group or codperative research. To them, 
this was the only research that could hope to conduct most of the major 
inquiries upon the findings of which contemporary statesmanship must 
base its policies. The anarchy of the lone scholar has had a glorious place 
in our intellectual history; and still must and will continue. It must con- 
tinue in part at least as a protest against and a critique of the collectivistic 
vortex that is sucking into itself so much even of our intellectual life. 
But there is surely also needed the team play, the combined wisdom of a 
_ group, if major problems are to be explored with the thoroughness, the 
detachment, and the extensive coverage which they need. Yet nowhere 
is there systematic graduate training for such group research; and there 
are few evidences of the willingness o; the individual scholar to subordi- 
nate his own private projects to a wider and more significant codperative 
endeavor. 

Perhaps half the members of the Association and more than half of its 
really creative and productive minds have participated in some aspect of 
the war effort. Most of them have participated as social scientists, and 


1 This report deals with the problems of research. Not only its content but its 
emphasis is upon facilitating a better research product. For this it offers no apologies. 
However, it is well at the outset to state explicitly that the Committee thereby in- 
tends no reflection upon those members of the Association whose gifts and whose 
interests lie more in the fields of teaching, administration, or civic activity. We do 
not regard it as either necessary, appropriate, or even possible to pass judgment on 
the relative social values of these various outlets for employing the abilities of our 
‘colleagues. Quite the contrary, we condemn the tendency in certain institutions to 
` make its faculty conform to a single pattern in emphasis—whether that emphasis be 
upon research, teaching, administration, or civic activity. Each member of a faculty 
should, so far as practical considerations allow, feel the maximum freedom to de- 
velop his own peculiar genius. 
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have seen what team effort at tts best can or could do. Many, perhaps 
most of them, have caught a glimpse of the modern government in action; 
and in their exchange of the cloister for the maelstrom of administration 
or warfare have seen also how precious a quality is added to research when 

‘it is both significant and responsible. Some have gone further, and see a 
rôle ahead for the political scientist which has done with little things; 
which senses the fact that a project does not have to be useless, futile, or 
insignificant in order to be scholarly. The point which the Committee 
wishes to underscore is that these experiences have stretched the minds 
of all of us and make imagination, disciplined imagination, far more wide- 
spread among our number than ever before. It is in this atmosphere that 
our graduate schools should rethink their programs in political science. 
The world of government and the world of scholarship should effect a 
liaison. To this end, the Research Committee is making herewith a series 
of recommendations to those institutions and those persons in a position 
to exercise effective leadership. 


II. Scope of the Report 


This present report does not concern itself with the subject-matter, 
the particular inquiries that need to be made, the areas of political be- : 
havior which ought to be explored. For this task, as difficult and as far- 
reaching as it is vital, the Committee has added to existing facilities a 
series of panels in various broad subject fields—comparative government, 
political theory, communications, public law, state and local government, 
representative government and the legislative process. These panels are 
commanding the interest and support of many of the keenest intellects 
in the profession in the evolving of their reports. These reports, it is 
hoped, will serve as terms of reference for many -years to come to large 
numbers of scholars. Nor is the Research Committee alone in its efforts. 
The study outlines and other projects of the Social Science Research 
Council are invaluable in marking out particular topics to be explored. 
Its Committees on Government and on Public Administration have made 
their contribution to the statesmanship and strategy of research by pre- 
senting reports on the-fields most worthy of inquiry. 

This report does not deal with fields of research, but attempts rather 
an audit of the institutional and cultural setting within which political 
scientists function. What are the handicaps to research—handicaps finan- 
cial, social, psychological, ethical? What are the handicaps in the lack of 
tools? What aids are within the realm of possibility? What are the under- 
developed types of research, its limitations, its false starts, its dangers? 
Who should do what? To answer such questions as they deserve answering 
is beyond the possibilities of your Committee unless in the effors the fine 
coöperation thus far extended by so many political scientists is followed 
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by scores of others willing to comment upon and criticize and try out the 
suggestions that follow. 

Two other major aspects of the problem of research in political science 
have been largely excluded from this report. These are the criteria for re- 
search standards and the rendering of research findings accessible and un- 
derstandable. Their virtual omission is accounted for, not by any lack of 
awareness of their importance, but rather by the fact that this report is 
in answer to & specific mandate from the Executive Council of the 
Association, a mandate which did not include these aspects of the over-all 
problem. Some day, as time and ability permit, the Committee may well 
turn its attention to them. 


III. Types of Research 


Your Committee gave some attention to the question of a definition of 
research, but reluctantly concluded that the individuality and subjectivity 
of the profession made the formulation of such a definition of doubtful 
value. Members have been inclined to exercise their scholarly prerogatives 
and use the term for a wide variety of inquiries and explanations and for 
the results thereof. The Committee has no desire to apply a strait-jacket. 
With the full knowledge that the somewhat loose use of the term will 
reflect itself in the nature of its report, it prefers to take the risk, rather 
than to appear to place outside the pae some useful intellectual activity 
which any respectable group of members may regard as research. ~ 

The definitions in Webster’s and the Encyclopedia of the Social Sci- 
ences are relevant: 

Webster: “Studious inquiry or examination; specifically and usually criti- 
cal and exhaustive investigation or experimentation having as 
its aim the discovery of new facts and their correct interpreta- 
tion, the revision of accepted conclusions, theories or laws, in 
the light of newly discovered facts, or the practical application 
of such new or revised conclusions, etc.; also a particular in- 
vestigation of such a character or a book, article or the like 
presenting the investigation discoveries.” 

Encyclopedia ‘Research is the manipulation of things, concepts or sym- 

of the So- bols for the purpose of generalizing to extend, correct or 

cial Sciences: verify knowledge.” 

The Committee does, however, believe that there is value in noting the 
various main types of activity to which the term “research” has usually 
been applied. Roughly these break down somewhat as follows:* 

1. A considerable amount of research is done in American colleges and, 
we suspect, in universities too, of which the primary purpose is the stimu- 


2 The analysis in Section III is largely the work of Carl B, Swisher. 
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lation and invigoration of the mind of the teacher rather than publication. 
Teachers of foreign languages go to foreign countries to establish more 
vital contact with their subject-matter. Geologists make field trips for the 
same purpose. Economists make tours of industrial establishments. Politi- 
cal scientists survey government in all its variety to enable them to rise 
above the level of repetitive textbook performance. 

2. Closely allied to the first kind of research is that which leads to the 
publication of sporadic articles on isolated subjects in which the researcher 
happens to develop an interest. This type has not merely the value of 
stimulating the thinking and teaching of the individual concerned, but 
also that of adding to the information of those readers who may happen 
to find the subject one of interest. Such research does not call for an in- 
tegrated program of research on the part of the investigazor or for the 
coöperation of other investigators in the field. 

3. Research of a very different character is that which consists pre- 
dominantly of the synthesis of factual findings and their interpretation in 
terms of ideas. It finds explanations which lie as a rule in the interstices 
of factual materials already available or not too hard to find, materials _ 
which have not previously been organized in such a way as to reveal their 
significance. To make the point in somewhat different language, this type 
of activity i8 not research in the sense of the discovery of factual informa- 
tion not previously brought to light, but in the sense of discovering within 
available factual materials the meanings which ought to provide guides to 

, thought about government and to governmental activity. 

4. Another type of research is that which is involved in keeping up with 


` . current events in fields wherein the basic historical information has al- 


ready been collected. Examples are the annual reports of developments in 
federal] and state constitutional law, annual reports on the sctivities of 
Congress, periodic studies of changes in governmental information, end so 
on. The ease or difficulty with which such work can be done and the 
amount of time and the variety of skills required vary with the dimensions 
and character of the projects. 

5. A type of research growing increasingly important is-that involved in 
the accumulation of tremendous masses of factual material usually to dis- 
cover.whether or to what extent or in what way government intervention 
is called for in a particular field, or to measure the effects of government 
operation. In this category are cost-of-living studies such as those spon- 
sored by the Department of Agriculture and the Department of Labor, 
studies of civil liberties in industry such as that carried on over a number 
of years by the LaFollette Committee, studies of race problems such as 
that which recently came to fruition in a two-volume work by Gunnar 
Myrdal, and so on. Such projects are beyond the scope of the powers of 
any single individual They call for the combined efforts of considerable 
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numbers of skilled investigators. They call for the use of specialists in 
many fields and for the careful integration of the fruits of the efforts of 
specialists. ` 

6. Closely related to this, in that it is frequently based upon it, is re- 
search designed to achieve some public purpose. Such research is custom- 
arily stimulated by a growing awareness of some serious problem which 
may call for change in governmental policy. This type is discussed more 
at length elsewhere in the report. 

7. Finally, we have research which is carried on primarily for the pur- 
pose of educating the younger scholar in the methods of research. Such is 
the purpose of most graduate theses, even though the work is done under 
the polite assumption that the major goal is that of making a “contribu- 
tion to knowledge.” 

The reappraisal of research in political science as carried on by members 
of the profession ought to be made, in terms of these several purposes. 
Research for one purpose ought not necessarily to be measured by the 
same standards as those applicable to research for another purpose. We 
regard all the purposes listed as not merely legitimate but important. The 
discontinuance of action along any of the lines mentioned would. be tragic 
for the profession. As to the first type mentioned, the Committee on Re- 
search can do little more than to suggest hearty approval by way of en- 
couragement. Not much advice can be given beyond the insistence that 
teaching in political science would operate on a much higher level if all 
teachers engaged in continuous research of some kind in order to keep in 
touch with the vital processes of government. 

As to the second type of research, the Committee can do little more than 
offer a gesture of approval in the same fashion. It calls attention, however, 
to research outlines which are appearing or have appeared in a number of 
fields and to suggestions of the panels of the Research Committee on the 
subject of investigations which ought to be made, investigations which are 


of such dimension as to be within the scope of the activities of individual ` 


investigators. It is believed that no loss of spontaneity need be suffered 
through the survey of potential topics of research which have been sug- 
gested by other mer. We would say nothing by way of an attempt to dis- 
credit the faith in “divine flashes of inspiration” by which some political 
scientists claim to be guided to their several subjects of research, but we 
do recommend thas members of the profession give aid to divinity by 
putting themselves in contact with fruitful topics. 

The third type of research—that of organization and synthesis to bring 
out significant meanings hitherto hidden or unnoticed—has value at least 
equal to that of any other kind. It calls for wisdom and imagination which 
cannot be brought into being in any short period by any recommendation 

y which this or any other committee might make. Without men in the pro- 
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fession possessing these qualities, research of this kind will be done poorly 
or not at all. It can be facilitated by suggestions made elsewhere in this re- 
port, namely, by giving greater opportunity in the form of release from 
teaching obligations, in the form of fellowships providing opportunities for 
reflective study, and in providing association with other men who have the 
capacity to stimulate thought. Beyond these moderately specific aids we 
think it important that we state the ideal of developing not merely skill in 
the quasi-mechanical techniques of research and informational back-" 
grounds, but also that we give thought to the development and encourage- 
ment of capacity for significant generalization about the store of factual 
material which, by means of one device or another, is being made availa- 
ble. It is preéminently intellectual activity of this type which best meas- 
ures up to the definition of research cited from our Encyclopedia. 

Keeping up to date with developments in varied fields calls for tech- 
niques and abilities as varied as the fields themselves. It calls for watch- 
fulness and imagination, to the end that reporting will not necessarily con- 
tinue in terms of old categories which may grow obsolete or at any rate 
become inadequate to the explanation of new phenomena in the respec- 
tive fields. New techniques, whether they be statistical, biographical, psy- 
chological, or other kinds, ought constantly to be tried out in the effort to 
portray continuations in fields in which political scientists deem them- 
selves to be masters. = 2 

More impressive because of the receney of its development and because 
of its need in connection with the current operations of government is re- 
search which is carried on by huge organizations on a dimensional scale 
completely out of line with research in political science as we have known 
it in times past. It involves work which can be done only by means of the 
collaboration of large numbers of persons who bring together varied skills 
and techniques. Without large-scale research, large-scale government as 
we know it today cannot hope to operate in terms of prompt and adequate 
knowledge of the results of its operations. Because recognition of this type 
of research is relatively new to the field of political science, it has not re- 
ceived the attention from the rank and file of our membership which re- 
search of other types has received. We need to develop a keener awareness 
of the importance of organized fact-finding to the intelligent operation of 
government in a complex economy such as ours. Important as it is, how- 
ever, it is not pretended that organized research can take the place of re- 
search of other kinds. Groups of men can collect facts in the mass, but the 
significant ideas spring more frequently from the mind of an individual 
playing upon the results. Especially where such codperative research in- 
volves not only fact-gathering but the analysis of the individual problems 
which go to make up the greater whole, the end product requires that there 
be in the group some one man with rare gifts of synthesis, whose contribu- 
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tion consists in integrating the findings of others into a unified whole. In- 
spiration as well as information can come from the inter-stimulation 
within such group. While men cannot think intelligently without the in- 
formation on whith sound thought must be based, furthermore they can- 
not collect information intelligently without careful thought as to the col- 
lection which needs to be made. Group research has value in proportion 
to the amount of careful thought which goes into its planning and which 
thereafter draws meaning from the factual materials accumulated. 

In the light of the variety of purposes of research, that research which 
is carried on predominantly for the education of new members of the pro- 
fession must be similarly varied in character. A project in terms of which 
the student learns to accumulate information by his isolated efforts may 

_not be greatly- helpful to him if he seeks'to participate in group research. 
Conversely, participation as a cog in the wheel of a huge research machine 
may not develop in him any of the capacity for finding significant but hid- 
den meanings within the mass of the phenomena considered. Research pre- 
dominantly in terms of ideas and abstract concepts may be of little help 
in developing capacity to accumulate significant factual information, 
whether in the students’ individual capacity or as a member of a research 
team. Every director of research, therefore, who claims to be a teacher of 
research as well as a participant in the process itself must give-thought to 
the ends which he hopes to achieve through the training process. The stu- 
dent likewise ought to be made aware of the fact that there is no single 
route which leads to general competence in research in the field of political 
science. We believe that graduate departments of political science would 
improve their methods of teaching and promote the welfare of their stu- 
dents if they would examine critically the ends and aims which they hope 

` to achieve and plan their programs accordingly. 


IV. The Réle of the College and University 


The responsibility for conducting research is shared by government and 
by foundations, but the preponderant róle for training researchers belongs 
to the universities and colleges. Differences of opinion exist as to how far 
short of adequacy the institutions of higher learning fall in performing this 
réle; but that they do fall short is well nigh unanimously agreed among 
those consulted by the Committee. Good, yes, brilliant men lost to the 
profession altogether; apparently brilliant men entering the profession 
and becoming sterile, or, what is worse, superficial; research divorced 
alike from reality and need; researchers that cannot work in a team; re- 
search that limps to doubtful or even innocuous conclusions for lack of 
methodological equipment adequate to the task; researchers that do not 
recognize the irrelevant—these criticisms and others like them point to a 
state of affairs in the training of our scholars that should remove any 
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shred of complacency that may still lurk in our graduate schools. Prob- 
ably 95 per cent of even moderately significant research turned out by 
members of our profession in the colleges and universities comes from 20 
per cent or less of our number. Inasmuch as by the quality and quantity 
of the findings in our field, the opportunities for statesmanship in the fu- 
ture will largely be determined, we must take full account of this criticism 
and strive to remedy the conditions that evoke it. 

Before turning to the training given in the graduate schools, a word is in 
order as to the râle of the undergraduate college. We in political science 
have or should have a subject-matter which is potentially the most excit- 
ing of any in the curriculum. We are not suggesting that we engage in an 
undignified—or even a dignified—tug of war with our sister disciplines for 
the promising student. Nor are we suggesting a preoccupation with ever 
more departmental hours and courses even for our own majors. In fact, it 
is probable that the more we encourage our students to equip themselves 
with the concepts and principles of economics, geography, psychology, 
sociology, and the more we suggest the deep wisdom and insight that comes 
from the historical approach and the more we challenge the student to 
use these concepts, principles, wisdom, and insight in our ordinary under- ` 
graduate upper-class courses, the greater our chance of stimulating those 
potentially brilliant students who come our way to stay with our subject 
and eventually to join the ranks of the creative scholars therein. 

Then, too, the experience of any number of colleges has demonstrated 
that the undergraduate can have the joy of the discovery of an ides or of 
fresh data—a satisfying experience and a joy which may well motivate his . 
subsequent career. Research courses; thesis seminars; even the term paper 
for which ample time is allowed; special emphasis upon criteris for evalu- 
ating good work; laboratories—all are devices tried, and successfully tried, 
at the undergraduate level. Prizes and other forms of recognition are 
surely relevant as motivating factors. We recommend them. 

-The Committee is frank to admit that the factors motivating under- 
graduates to follow a research career are far from fully known.. Therefore 
we recommend further inquiry, adequately financed, to ascertain from 
which colleges the most and the most successful graduate students come, 
and further inquiry to discover, if possible, what factors—curricular, 
financial, personal, and otherwise—seem to have accounted for such suc- 
cess. The publication of the results would in and of itself be well deserved 
recognition of the contribution of these. institutions and of the particular 
professors therein who planted the seed corn. It is our opinion that the 
results would not stop at this point, but:that with intelligence would come 
emulation. 

Upon the graduate schools, their standards, their curricula, and their 
opportunities rests the major responsibility. Let us make clear at the out- 
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set that we do not advocate uniformity in graduate curricula. Quite the 
opposite; for we feel that so little is really known as to the ways and means 
of training for research in the new world that almost any experiment that 
is loyal to the basic values of all science is to be encouraged. However, 
there is a core—in methodology, perhaps more than in content—which 
seems to us to be vital. We have already mentioned literacy in the basic 
concepts of the other social sciences as vital to undergraduate instruction. 
We underscore this at the graduate level. Interdisciplinary coöperation is 
imperative in research into many, if not most, of the important contem- 
porary problems, For example, it is difficult to mention any really impor- 
tant problem in government toward the understanding of which a knowl- 
edge of economics is not vital. Conciseness and clarity in expression are 
evidences of mastery; and the art can be acquired or even taught. The 
major approaches to the data of politics, such as the philosophic, quanti- 
tative, historical, cultural, psychological, descriptive, legal, of course must 
be mastered—not by rote, but instrumentally. Rigid criticism of a stu- 
dent’s work for relevancy should be taken for granted; unfortunately, it 
cannot be. Some schools are not really equipped to give a Ph.D. They 
should consider seriously whether to strengthen their work or withdraw 
from the field. 

The opportunities for experiment are many. We ee as particularly 
hopeful the extension of laboratory techniques into ordinary graduate 
seminars whereby the student is brought into contact with government in 
the raw. Let him criticize a budget, draft a charter, codify laws, conduct 
an opinion survey or a controlled experiment in changing opinion, dis- 
cover the history—the real history—of how a controversial bill became a 
law. Where feasible, let the graduate student serve an internship as an 
administrator or in 8 legislator’s office and recognize the experience— 
where intelligently interpreted—as coin of the academic realm. 

Among the most ready channels for experiment is training in the par- 
ticipation in and conduct of group research. We invite at least some of our 
graduate schools most earnestly to consider the introduction of such Bys- 
tematic training. Governmental research is mostly group research. Group 
research is also the hope of significant contributions on the part of hun- 
dreds of members of the small college faculty and in many universities. 
Moreover, many, if not most, of the major problems of government today 
are too extensive for the single individual to complete his research on them 
in time to be of practical use, not to mention the probability that the data 
themselves are so fluid as to be long out of date if the researcher is unaided. 
By out of date we mean not merely that situations will have changed, but 
that changes in one sector of the problem explored in the early stages of 
the inquiry will in all probability invalidate the findings in those sectors 
subsequently explored. Yet nowhere, so far as your Committee is aware, 
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is systematic, effective training given in the methods and attitudes which 
group research demands. ` 

We close this discussion of graduate training with a word of warning. 
It is original, creative researchers that we most need. It has been sug- 
gested that such researchers are not likely to come from graduate schools 
where the students or younger faculty members are dominated or even 
domineered over by a particular senior faculty member’s own prejudice or 
even approaches. Nor will they normally come from situations in which 
the graduate student is unduly exploited as a teacher to aid in balancing 
the budget, or exploited as a kind of research assistant to a professor who 
wants a particular job done for his own purposes and whe is willing to 
award a Ph.D. as the bait for intellectually servile codperation. These 
cages are not rare, if we are to judge by the experience of the younger men 

` with whom the Committee took counsel. 

Here again we suffer from want of a systemetic study of the end product 
—our Ph.D.’s. How many Ph.D.’s produce their second book or an output 
of significant articles? From what institutions do they come? What ele- 
ments in their selection, training, or placement were favorable or unfav- 
orable factors in such continuation of scholarly effort? Were many of the 
candidates in certain of the schools quite unsuitable for work at the gradu- 
ate level, and did these depress the level of work at these schools? Is there 
a vicious circle whereby certain institutions find their graduates favored 
in placements, in so far as a favored placement involves greater research 
opportunities? Does this overweight the reputation for success of the in- 
stitutions in question? We recommend as scientific and as thorough a 
study of these questions as the data will permit. 


Y. Post-Doctoral Research 


The absence of worth-while research from so many who, one might 
suppose, would be mature and fruitful scholars has been commented upon 
again and again. Why the blight which overtakes so many at the time at 
which one expects so much? Why do so many who produce even worth- 
while things so seldom produce them? Why is such an amazing amount, 
perhaps even 8 preponderance, of the best research the product of a rela- 
tively few institutions? If this criticism be deemed too severe, your Com- 
mittee can only plead that it is performing the reporting function, for 
these views represent the views of the great majority of those consulted. 
True, there was dissent, thoughtful dissent, amorg a minority from such 
a pessimistic view. We are glad to record it. 

The Committee at this stage must largely confine itself to hypotheses as 
to the reasons for the conditions lying back of the pessimism—hypotheses 
that obtain very wide acceptance, but which are unverified none the less. 
Such is the commonly held belief that a heavy teaching load is the princi- 
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pal handicap. It appears to be self-evident that research opportunities are 
far more limited for a man with a fifteen-hour load than for one whose load 
is nine hours only; for one with four or five different-courses than for one 
with two or three. The extreme diversification of courses is particularly 
prevalent in the smaller institutions. Yet where the load is fifteen hours, 
there still remain the long summer period and the sabbatical leave, unless 
the heavy load is also accompanied by inadequate salaries which make 
teaching in summer or during the sabbatical virtually a necessity. It is 
easy for the Committee to recommend reduced teaching loads and higher 
salaries, but it is less easy to suggest to the administrator who bears the 
financial responsibility for the institution the ways and means for the 
financing of the same. Without advocating a counsel of perfection, we do 
call attention to the possibilities of educational devices, such as the “four 
course plan” and the “reading period,” which have as their valuable by- 
product a measurable release of faculty time without any increase in ex- 
pense. Even in those institutions unable to afford a sabbatical year, a lit- 
, tle ingenuity will allow some course reduction occasionally to a limited 
number of faculty members who submit definite research projects. We 
urge our membership on the various campuses to support or initiate the 
formation of faculty committees to work on the problem herein suggested. 

There are, of course, other handicaps to research quite apart from the 
heavy teaching load and the inadequate salary. In some individual cases 
the financing of research may be a serious obstacle, particularly at institu- 
tions which cannot provide funds for social science research. In this con- 
nection, however, it is important to note that the grant-in-aid program of 
the Social Science Research Council is specifically designed to aid mature 
scholars at such institutions in the completion of research projects. It is 
pertinent to note here also that the Social Science Research Council’s post- 
doctoral training fellowships have as their primary purpose the broaden- 
ing of the research training and equipment of promising young social sci- 
entists, not the facilitation of the completion of research projects or the 
continuation of investigations undertaken as doctoral dissertations. In 
general, the evaluation of the financial handicap to research is difficult; 
there is reason to believe, however, that a scarcity of funds is not a prime 
cause for the scarcity of significant research. 

With respect to publication, there is a difficulty faced by the scholars 
who write in extenso in a non-popular manner or on a subject not lending 
itself to textbook treatment. Certainly this must be a marked factor in the 
relative absence of systematic, scholarly post-doctoral monographs among 
the profession. We doubt very much if more than 10 per cent of the profes- 
sion ever achieve a book apart from their doctoral dissertation—other 
than a textbook, which, however excellent, seldom involves major re- 
search. ; 

On the other hand, there is every reasonable expeotation that the more 
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modest single article will find publication in one or another of the scholarly 
journals, if it is really worth while.* This is one of the really bright spots on 
the research horizon. Yet, taken by itself, it contains a real danger that the 
scholar will be tempted to regard several, perhaps unrelated, articles as an 
acceptable substitute for the sustained, thorough exploration of à major 
area or problem in our field. This probably accounts for the relative ab- 
sence of scholarly institutional histories—apart from constitutional law 
and the presidency—in our literature. = 

We therefore recommend that there be a fund for subsidizing the publi- 
cation as well as the research thereon of monographs in political science. 
This fund should be administered either by the Social Science Research 
Council, if it is part of resources available for social sciences generally, or 
by the American Political Science Association, if it is available for our 
field alone. 

‘Recognition is also coin of the realm in academic circles, whether or not 
it is associated with academic promotion. We therefore recommend that 
citations or even prizes be given annually for outstanding books or articles 
of research. Such awards could well be administered by a committee of the 
American Political Science Association after the model of the Winsor 
Prize of the American Historical Association. Such recognition we believe 
would be followed not infrequently by academic promotion as a by-prod- 
uct thereof. I 

The Committee found 8 widespread belief that, the stimulation of asso- 
ciates played a major réle in motivating research. In and of itself, it prob- 
ably is a not inconsiderable factor in what is apparently a higher per cap- 
ita output among the departments-in the larger ‘universities than among 
the small colleges. In certain even of these larger institutions, the senior 
men seem to discourage the younger men from research, partly because 
they, themselves, are not researchers. These statements obviously need 
further investigation before evaluation or even before acceptance. How- 
ever, by way of illustration, more than one person called’attention on the 
positive side to the remarkable success of the graduate school of the 
Brookings Institution in this regard during its relatively short existence. 
The Committee has gone a step farther-and recommends that steps be 
taken experimentally on a regional basis to provide such stimulation, es- 
pecially for the faculties of the small colleges. É this report is accepted, the 
Committee plans to invite the codperation of one or more of the outstand- 
ing university faculties in carefully chosen areas in undertaking such an 
experiment in coöperation with near-by colleges. 

Nor is such an experiment by any means the only avenue for stimula- 


3 À possible exception is the apparent lack of a merket for the valuable ‘interim 
report,” a characteristiq technique among natural scientists in order to obtein the 
criticism of their colleagues. 
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tion. We recommend that all colleges and universities pay at least the 
travel fare of a faculty member to the annual meetings of the national and 
regional professional associations. Thereby the faculty member, however 
isolated, can for a few days at least be brought into personal relationships 
with many of the members of the profession who are doing its creative re- 
search and thinking. Akin to this is service for a period in some branch of 
government, and we recommend in this connection the establishment of 
internships at the faculty level after the National Institute of Public Af- 
fairs model. Here the stimulation may come, not so much from fellow 
scholars, as‘from the impact of mind on mind—the mind of the skilled 
practitioner upon that of the mature scholar. 

The heresy-hunters of the twentieth century are, not in the field of re- 
ligion, but in the vast area of public affairs. We believe that timidity char- 
acterizes many of our colleagues, and that much of that timidity is unfor- 
tunately grounded in experience. We recommend, therefore, full support 
to the American Association of University Professors in their tireless cam- 
paign to promote the combination of tenure and freedom. Even more we 
recommend that those of our number in 8 position to do so make it their 
business to further the advancement, academic or otherwise, of the many 
political scientists who possess in full measure a moral courage which shies 
at no subject, however controversial, if it is also important, and who also 
never compromise their scholarly standards to become mere agitators. 

So many of our colleagues have stressed ethical factors as stimulating 
research that we make no apology for stressing them also. Surely a sense of 
obligation to one’s community, nation, or to humanity in general need not 
taint the ideal of pure science which we all strive after. It can and does 
affect the choice of subject; it can and does sustain the flagging will; it 
can and does lend a flair to the presentation of material—all this without 
any distortion or any faithlessness to the ideal of truth. . 

Your Committee has not yet considered in any systematic fashion the 
need for further aids to research over and above the ones already men- 
tioned. Suggestions have been made that guides to the research facilities 
in Washington and perhaps other centers are needed. The gap left by the 
suspension of the Social Science Abstracts has never been filled. The 
bibliographical aids furnished by the Review are invaluable, but your 
Committee would like to hear suggestions for increasing their usefulness 
and perhaps adding to them. Inter-library loan, microfilm, photostats, are 
potential rescue squads to the scholar otherwise condemned to inadequate 
library facilities, but we doubt if many are aware of them. Yet even with 
these aids, there is great need for building up the ordinary library in more 
institutions. i 

The state university has certain problems and possibilities all its own. 
We recommend that funds be made available for a study of the pattern of 
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regearch in political science in these universities. We should like to know 
more about the reasons why some of them provide liberal funds and facili- 
ties for faculty research. Does back of such provision lie a history of use- 
fulness to the state government, a keeping off of controversial subjects, an: 
enlightened electorate, or all three? We should also like to know why some 
state universities make no financial provision for such research. Were the 
state legislatures ever approached? Have faculty members been “indis- 
creet” or “stuffed shirts” or merely inert and timid? In increasing measure, 
our higher education is becoming public education. The state university 
carries far more of the future of research in its hand than many care to ad- 
mit. We-should know our problem and plan accordingly. : 


VI. The Rôle of Government 

Government is a formidable albeit a friendly rival to the university in 
the research field. Its resources are so enormous, the avenues of informa- 
tion that are open to its staff are so far reaching, that one cannot but 
realize that its destiny is to play an ever larger rôle. 

How far the American Political Science Association can influence or 
strengthen this government research program—at all levels, municipal, 
state, and national— is still uncertain. The Association’s Committee on 
War Time Services has already done an admirable piece of analysis in 
this regard; and repetition of this analysis is scarcely justified. We do, 
however, strongly urge certain matters upon those in a position to influ- 
ence the course of events. ; 

We are convinced that much isolated research effort would be socially 
-far more useful if it were part of a nation-wide group research program, led 
presumably by an interested arm of the federal government. Such an ap- 
proach could give a most excellent picture, for example, of the workings 
of rationing boards or of programs of federal subsidy or of local attitudes 
toward the Fair Employment Practices Committee. Similar leadership 
ought to be forthcoming from organizations such as the Council of State 
Governments; and, if forthcoming, ought to be accepted by college and 
university departments of political science. Financial recognition for such 
assistance might be added, but this is distinctly a secondary consideration. 

We recommend, subject to obvious exceptions, that all federal and ` 
other governmental agencies adopt the practice of many of them in al- 

_ lowing, or even in insisting that, published research bear the name or 
names of the members of the staff responsible for them. We support the 
program of most governmental agencies whereby results of research are 
published. 

We recognize the limitations of government research, its insistence on 

V deadlines, the existence of forbidden areas. It suffers likewise from fre- 


4 See this Ruvrmw, Oct., 1942, pp. 931-0451 . 
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quent change in personne! and from excessive emphasis on clearances. Yet 
with all its limitations it, has the supreme advantage of being responsible 
in the sense that it is designed to be translated into action. Glib generali- 
zations, shallow reasoning, carry with them their own nemesis. When to 
this fact is added its enormous potential resources, it is small wonder that 
government-sponsored research commands the services, and after the war 
will continue to command them, of a not inconsiderable-fraction of our 
keenest political analysts. 


VII. The Rôle of the American Political Science Association 


_ Suggestions whereby the American Political Science Association might 

aid its membership in their researches have been numerous. Many have 

already been mentioned. 

- Roughly, these suggestions fall under four headings: recognition, sup- 
port, facilities, leadership. Under recognition, we have already suggested 
the merit of judiciously chosen awards end citations, and these need not 
be repeated here. We'have also urged that the Association lend its weight 
to financing research where feasible, through foundations or otherwise, 
and that it should tirelessly urge such support upon colleges and universi- 
ties and government. The efforts of the Ruviaw to facilitate research are 
greatly appreciated. We make two suggestions at this point. One is that 
the list of doctoral dissertations be expanded to include notice of research 
projects undertaken by members of the Association who have completed 
their doctorate. An annual request for such topics, issued at the time of 
one of the fairly numerous circularizations of members would, we believe, 
bring results. Such a list not only would earmark fields but would create 
bonds of interest and mutual support among those working on related 
subjects. The second recommendation is that a certain quality of ruth- 

. lessness should find its way into the book reviews. We are too much a 
“protected” profession in this regard and lack the stimulus to high quali- 
tative output which such reviewing would create. 

Your Committee has not thought:it advisable to include reommenda- 
tions concerning the Social Science Research Council within its orbit, inas- 
much as the Association has so recently sponsored a special committee on 
this subject. We do, however, most respectfully, but also most strongly, 
call the attention of the Social Science Research Council and its Commit- 
tee on Government, and perhaps the foundations as well, to the numerous 
recommendations scattered through shis report for investigation which 
almost necessarily will require funds to finance. 

. Finally, we have suggested that our Association furnish leadership in 
stimulating and guiding the research of its members. For this responsibil- 
ity the Committee which submits this report must first of all itself be held 
accountable. But we have never and can never give this leadership in and 
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of ourselves. We have sponsored and are sponsoring panels in most of the 
major fields of interest in political science—panels designed to evolve a 
strategy for stimulating and guiding research in each of these fields for 
many years to come. But these panels have not succeeded and cannot suc- 
ceed without the magnificent support which the membership as a whole 
has extended to them. Your Committee has also brought in a report on 
“Priorities in Research in War-Time,” but the report was really the joint 
production of two score political scientists and not of the Committee alone. 
So also this report. It too represents, even in this its early provisional stage, 
- the pooled wisdom of many times as many of the Association’s member- 
ship as are on the Committee. In other words, leadership in the Associa- 
tion must come from all those with the will to give it, and who possess the 
thoughtfulness which makes respected the views they propound. 


WILLIAM ANDERSON CARL B. SWISHER 
Harwoop CHILDS Francis G. WILSON 
KARL LOEWENSTEIN Rorand Youna 
Josppa E. McLean Jonn SLY 


Ernest 8. Grrerrra, Chairman 


l 
SUMMARY OF THIKTY-THREE PRINCIPAL RECOMMENDATIONS 


J. Recommendations for Action 
A. Undergraduate Colleges—re Students 
1. See that political science majors equip themselves with the con- 
cepts and principles of the related social sciences. 
_ 2, Include in the curriculum projects designed to give the student 
the exciting experience of discovery of fresh data or a new idea. 
3. Offer prizes or other recognition for undergraduate research. 
B. Graduate Schoole—re Students 
1. Reéxamine the ends and aims sought for, and plan programs 
accordingly. 
2. Make certain that the graduate student is or becomes literate 
in the fields of the other social sciences. 
8. Insist upon relevancy, clarity, and conciseness in tke student’s 
seminar work. 
4. Include in all student programs an instrumental knowledge of 
the major,approaches to the analysis of the data of politics. 
5. Experiment in training for group or codperative research. 
6. Avoid all forms of exploitation or domination of tha graduate 
student, in matters such as point of view, choice of thesis sub- 
ject, excessive teaching load. 
C. Colleges and Untverstties—re Faculty 
1. Seo that the teaching loed is such as to permit research es- 
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pecially in instances in which & faculty member submits pro- 
posals for a definite research program or project. 


. Institute faculty research committees charged, among other 


matters, with facilitating research opportunities. 


. Pay the travel fare of faculty members to the annual meetings 


of the national and regional professional associations. 


. Give priority in appointments and promotions to those exhibit- 


ing moral courage in the selection of research subjects and in the 
publication of the results thereof. 


. Mature Scholars 


1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 
5. 


Be influenced as to the subjects selected for research by the 
findings of research panels and committees. ' 
Reëxamine old categories, and utilize concepts from the other 
social sciences. 

Cultivate a sense of obligation to the public interest in the se- 
lection of subjects for research. 

Be alert for opportunities to discover significant generalizations. 
Give full support to the American Association of University 
Professors in their efforts to promote the combination of secure 
tenure and academic freedom. 


. The American Political Science Asean (and/ or the Social Sci- 


ence Research Council) 


1. 


2. 
3. 


6. 


7. 


Secure funds for subsidizing the publication of scholarly mono- 
graphs. 

Sponsor awards or citations for outstanding books or articles. ` 
Institute experiments (in collaboration with one or more of the 


outstanding universities) in facilitating professional contacts 


for thé faculties of the smaller colleges in the area. 


. Sponsor. experiments (in colleboration with the National Insti- 


tute of Public Affairs and/or the Civil Service Gommission) in 
establishment of internships in government for members of col- 
lege and university faculties. 


. Include in the Review advence iddo of significant research 


projects other than doctoral dissertations. Where feasible, se- 
cure the publication either in the Ruvimw, in mimeographed 
form, or otherwise, of interim reports on these research proj- 
ects. 

Make the tone of book revisws in the Review more construc- 


tively critical and less indiscriminately laudatory. 


Continue the research panels sponsored by the Association's 
Research Committee. 


. Government (including the Council of State Governments) . 
1. 


Exercise leadership in enlisting the coöperation of political sei- 
entists in nation-wide group research projects. 
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2. Extend the practice of allowing its published research to bear 
the name of the author. 

3. Extend the practice of publishing the findings of research. 

II. Recommendations as to Questions for Further Investigation , 
pd. From which colleges do the most, and the most successful, gradu- 
á ate students in political science come? What factors are in- 
volved? 

2. From which gradúate schools do those halare come who pro- 
duce a major study or a series of fruitful articles subsequent to 
obtaining their Ph.D.? What factors are involved? 

3. As regards research in state universities, what factors lead to 
adequate or inadequate provision therefor in state appropria- 
tions and university policies? 

4. -What are the actual conditions as to teaching load and salaries 
in the colleges and universities, and how do these affect re- 
search? . 

5. What significant research projects fail of initiation or comple- 

_ tion on account of non-assurance of publication? What com- 
pleted research projects have failed to find a publisher? 
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The Time for Decision. By Sumnar WELLES. (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1944. Pp. vii, 431. $3.00.) 


This book should be read by everyone who is concerned about the peace 
of the world and how such peace is to be attained. It is not only that the 
book has been written by a former Under-secretary of State, who while in 
that high office had everything to do with the active planning of a world 
structure for peace; it is also that the book is at once & survey and a 
critique of American foreign policy since the last World Wer, written from 
the “inside,” but without the stuffiness so generally (perhaps wrongly) 
associated with career officials of the State Department. In eleven chap- 
ters, divided into three parts, Mr. Welles develops with vigor the theme 
suggested by the titl—Part I (four chapters) being devoted to an his- 
torical survey of the principal events and of the corresponding develop- 
ments in United States policy between the two wars, Part II (five chap- 

` ters) dealing with the particular problems arising out of these events, and 
Part III (two chapters) setting forth in detail Mr. Welles’ program for 
securing something like a permanent peace. 

The survey of events, problems, and policies between the two wars is 
excellently done, in view of its summary character, fair in respect to the 
shortcomings of other Powers and thoroughly realistic m respect to our 
own. Mr. Welles does not hesitate to state flatly that “our cardinal error 
was our refusal to take any part in the League of Nations”; that the 
Kellogg Pact was positively harmful, since it “stimulated the dels of 
a great body of the American people that the mere formulation of a wish 
is equivalent to positive action” and lulled to sleep any still lurking feeling 
of national obligation”; that our own government was at leest as much to 
blame as the British for the failure to act in respect to Manchuria, since 
we were clearly unwilling to engage in either military or economic sanc- 
tions; that our sympathy for Ethiopia was “purely platonic,” and hence 
all that the State Department could do was to devise the “moral embargo” 
and recommend to our shippers a reduction of exports to Italy which, if 
made, could not have affected Italy’s power to make war; that “of all our 
blind isolationist policies, the most disastrous was our attitude on the 
Spanish civil war.” The sketch of the Good Neighbor policy shows Mr. 
Welles at his best, for in spite of his conspicuous part in the development 
and execution of that policy, his enthusiasm for it, and his genuine friend- 
liness toward Latin America, he is also completely aware of its limitations 
in a world where the problem of war and peace must necessarily be han- 
dled on a universal basis. 

There are, as one might reasonably expect from one with the experience 
and inside knowledge of Mr. Welles, some interesting revelations. He 
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tells the story, in considerable detail, of. his special mission to Europe in 
1940; and what an experience that was, and what a pity that the story 
could not have been told at once to the American public! He also tells 
(what had already become known to some few) how he informed the Rus- 
sian Ambassador in January, 1941, of the impending German attack on 
Russia. One naturally wonders how much more Mr. Welles might have 
told if he were not bound by the niceties of his position, as well as by the 
nature of the events. 

Mr. Welles is not among fies (now fewer than before, but still too 
many) who attribute all our present ills to the Treaty of Versailles, but he 
does think that there were “cardinal errors” in connection with that 
treaty and especially in its enforcement, or rather the failure of its enforce- 
ment. The principal issues of Versailles which: bear upon present events, 
as he sums them up, are three: (1) the League of Nations, which had the 
“overwhelming support of the people of the United States” in 1918, and 
which should have been agreed upon before the Peace Treaty; (2) the 
treatment of Germany—the failure to invade and to drive home to the 
Germans their military defeat, the ineffectiveness of military occupation 
and control, the lack of real encouragement to the democratic elements, 
the breakdown of the British-American guarantee of French frontiers; 
and (3) the Allied attitude toward Russia, which during and after the 
Peace Conference was treated as a “leper” and “outcast,” and ignored in 
the Européan and Asiatic readjustments. 

The relation of these issues to the present are, as Mr. Welles sees it, 
about as follows: (1) The United States must now take its full part in a 
world organization, the nature of which is set forth in detail. The proposals 
of Mr. Welles are for a system quite similar to the League of Nations, al- 
though he would argue a considerably improved and strengthened League; 
they presumably developed out of Mr. Welles” own experience as the ac- 
tive director of the State Department’s group of experts on the subject of 
international organization; they are now to some extent, although by-no 
means completely, embodied in the Dumbarton Oaks proposals, to which 
Mr. Welles very promptly gave his warm approval, and it hardly seems 
necessary therefore to review them further here. (2) With respect to Ger- 
many, Welles is strongly for severe treatment. He favors partition into 
three separate states and argues the case convincingly; he proposes a 
transfer of German and Polish populations; he wants a genuine and long- 
continued United Nations occupation. He insists. that while the treat- 
ment of Germany should be “neither Draconian nor vengeful,” it must be 
such “that the German race cannot again so afflict humanity” as it has 
done twice within the last quarter of a century. (3) As for Russia, Welles 
feels strongly that there must not again be a failure to take that country’s 
problems and attitudes into full account, and that, in spite of differences 
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in ideology, a sympathetic and understanding relationship is completely 
possible. | 

Some criticisms might be made of the book, and certainly there will be 
many differing viewpoints. Polish patriots will not like the suggestion of 
the Curzon line as the boundary between Poland and Russia; liberals 
will chafe at Welles’ vigorous defense of the policy with respect to Vichy 
France and Franco Spain, although they will like his castigation of the 
earlier policy toward Republican Spain; some of us will feel that he is on 
occasion unfair or inaccurate in his references to League problems, such as 
minorities and mandates. But all of us should be-grateful for this excellent 
and stimulating contribution from one who knows the ways of diplomacy, 
especially of American diplomacy, who knows what has been done and 
has some right to know what should have been done, who knows the ob- 

stacles but is willing to deal with them in a realistic manner. 
: CLARENCE À. BERDAHL. 
University of Illinois. 


Peace Through Law. By Hans Kersen. (Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press. 1944. Pp. xii, 155. $2.00.) 


The Strategy of Peace. By Henry M. WRISTON. (Bostan: World Peace 
Foundation. 1944. Pp. vii, 159. $1.00.) 


At a time when the market for books on how to have permanent peace 
‘is apparently inexhaustible, it is doubtless to be expected that many vol- 
umes should be published by well-meaning authors who reason from wrong 
assumptions by way of erroneous logic to irrelevant or dangerous conclu- 
sions. In the light of the paper shortage, however—to say nothing of 
other considerations—it is unfortunate that so distinguished a political 
scientist as Dr. Kelsen, now of Berkeley, and so able an executive as Dr. 
Wriston, president of Brown University, should contribute to this par- 
ticular body of literature. The most charitable comment that can be made 
on their books is that their intentions are of the best. 

Dr. Kelsen is a victim of the delusion that law is the creator, rather than 
the creation, of society. He therefore proposes to build a world order with 
the greatest of ease by tinkering with the law. His first sentence—‘‘Peace 
is a state characterized by the absence of force’—is false. Peace, as he 
almost concedes a few paragraphs later (without appreciating the signifi- 
cance of the concession), is a state characterized by ubiquitous and omnip- 
otent force in the form of a legalized monopoly of coercive power. All 
the ingenious and erudite logic which he devotes to his panacea is wasted 
because his premise is untrue. The panacea is spelled out in the Annexes 
in a new “Covenant of a Permanent League for the Maintenance of Peace” 
and “Treaty Stipulations Establishing Individual Responsibility for 
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Violations of International Law.” Its essence is the abolition of the dis- 
tinction between political and legal disputes, outlawry of war, compulsory 
jurisdiction by a World Court over all disputes, and trial-and-punishment 
by an international tribunal of individual officials who unleash war or 
commit war crimes. 

Like Calvin Coolidge’s preacher, Dr. Kelsen i is against sin. His noble 
purpose would be equally well served if he said, as do some preachers, that 
war will be abolished when all men are virtuous and wise. The latter 
thesis, while equally irrelevant, is at least simpler than that propounded 
in Peace Through Law. Peace is a problem of power. When the problem is 
solved, law will play its customary and useful réle within a stable con- 

_figuration of power relationships. So long as it is unsolved, legalistic 
formulae will be empty words. 

President Wriston also tries his hand, at the close of his volume, at 
treaty-drafting. His treaty is a peace treaty with Germany, to be signed 
by Adolph (stc) Hitler and the German General Staff. To sign any treaty 
with any German government will be calamitous. To sign one with the 
Nazi government will be disastrous. This is only one of many points at 
which the author goes astray. While Kelsen has a wrong view of the prob- 
lem of peace, Wriston has no clear view at all. In a vein reminiscent of 
Hoover and Gibson with their seven (or was it eleven?) “moving forces” 
in world politics, he, avers that peace and war are different not in kind but 
only in degree, and that it is all a business of (a) reason; (b) culture; (e) 
emotion; (d) economic activity; and (e) force. What this is supposed to 
mean is not explained, despite sixty pages devoted to the problem. Seven , 
chapters follow on “American Commitments,” Dr. Wriston wants “8 re- 
turn to a passionate faith in reason” and thinks that geopolitics is a bad 
thing because it conceals “a dangerous political philosophy—power poli- 
tics.” Under these circumstances, it is not strange that his “peace treaty” 
has nothing to do with the causes of war in general or of this war in par- 
ticular cr of durable peace in particular or in general. 

Both of these authors would do well to reread Lewis Carroll. “ ‘When I 

- use a word,’ Humpty Dumpty said in a rather scornful tone, ‘it means 
just what I choose it to mean—neither more nor less.’ ‘The question is,’ 
said Alice, ‘whether you can make words mean so many different things.’ 
‘The o i is,’ oat Humpty Dumpty, ‘which is to be Master—that’s 
all.. 2 39 
Frepuriox L. SCHUMAN. 
Williams College. 


Nationality in History and Politics. By Fruperick Hertz., (New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1944. Pp. x, 417. $6.50:) f 
This latest study in its field makes a significant contribution. Netional- 

ism (nationality is the more appropriate term) is plainly a very complex 
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subject, and the best writers have sometimes been guilty of various kinds 
of intellectual astigmatism. It is therefore gratifying that Professor Hertz 
has his material so well in hand, has no major blind spots, and has no 
subtle, hovering prejudices. His pages abound with pithy sentences and 
he is to be congratulated on his economy of expression. f 

The author brings to this “exploratory” analysis a variety of well 
sharpened tools consisting, among others, of necessary and important 
psychological and sociological considerations. Chapter I is of noteworthy 
excellence and sets the tone of the whole study. The approach and frame- 
work of definition are convincing because of obviously arising from an 
awareness of the difficulties, imperfections, and misleading nature of 
éxisting terminology as well as an appreciation of the complicated factors 
involved in nationality. 

What are the author’s basic postulates? A nation is a people possessing 
8 developed national consciousness. National consciousness is the striving 
for national personality—for unity, freedom, separateness or originality, 
and for honor, dignity, and prestige. The expression of these aspirations 
is subject to historical change; such aspirations may be mutually counter- 
acting, too. The spirit of an age, as well as ideology, has given special mean- 
ing to the principles implied in nationality. Hence, national consciousness 
is fluid. Whether it adds up to nationhood depends upon whether suffi- 
cient solidarity and duty to sacrifice particular interests to the national will 
have become dominant in the people. Furthermore, national consciousness 
is inseparably connected with objective factors: language, statehood, 
territory, and civilization. Nationality not merely is a collection of the 
manifestations of national sentiment, but comprises a whole mentality, a 
social structure, the aims of groups and classés, and their interrelations. It 
is not an isolated factor and can be understood only as denoting people 
bound together by traditions, interests, and ideals within a social and his- 
torical framework. Nationalism has been defined so ambiguously that the 
ideas of Gladstone and Hitler differ only in degree; also, nationalism has 
more than an aggressive form, and many ideological disguises. But na- 
tionality is broader than this: nationalism is a negative aspect of nation- 
ality~—the destructive striving for superiority and “mental seclusion”; 
the positive aspect is the striving for solidarity and freedom. It is difficult 
to assess the strength of either at any one time. One or the other may be 
dormant. The concept of national character is important in nationality 
and should be redefined as “national mentality,” meaning the totality of 
traditions, interests, and ideals which actually mold the nation. 

The analysis then proceeds (always within the above framework) along 
conventional lines: the racial, linguistic, religious, and ‘territorial aspects 
of nationality. Two fine chapters on the national will and the social back- 
ground of modern nationalism meticulously dissect current illusions and 
single-factor explanations. The difference between nationalism and mili- 
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tarism; an examination of the meaning of national will—what it is, what 
it is not; the different interpretations of nationalism by liberals and demo- 
crats, conservatives, socialists, and nationalists; rational, irrational, bio- - 
logical, psychological, and pseudo-intellectual factors in nationalism— 
these are so incisively thought through that the mixture of truth and un- 
truth is clear. The last chapter is a good summary of the political philoso- 
phy of nationality. 

The imperfections of this work are minor. There is no full-blown thesis 
as such; neither is the treatment intended to be definitive. The study 
surely will take a place beside the studies of Hayes, Kohn, Toynbee, and 
the Royal Institute, but in a sense it is in a class by itself. Political scien- 
tists, philosophers, historians, and sociologists will want the volume 
handy. 


Columbia University. 


RICHARD C. SNYDER. 


The Batile Against Isolation. By Warre Jonnson. (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press. 1944. Pp. xii, 270. $3.00.) 


About a month after Germany began this war, and five days after 
President Roosevelt asked Congress to repeal the arms embargo so that our 
present Allies might purchase weapons here for defense against the Nazi 

‘attack, a small group of earnest men and women formed the Nonpartisan 
Committee for Peace through the Revision of the Neutrality Law. In 
April, 1940, the organization became the Committee to Defend America 
by Aiding the Allies, and a year later there was also organized the Fight 
for Freedom Committee. The two committees formally disbanded after 
Pearl Harbor, but actually were continued in Citizens for Victory and 
Freedom House, respectively, and now there are still others to carry on 
the good work of arousing the citizenry to the dangers of isolation, crystal- 
lizing opinion in respect to the various aspects of that problem, and bring- 
ing pressure upon the government accordingly. : 

This book, written by one of the younger historians at the University 
of Chicago, is the story of these committees and the battle they fought, 
and more particularly the Committee to Defend America, as the principal 
one of them all. The author has succeeded very well in his avowed at- 
tempt to recapture the fervor of the men and women who rose so mag- 
nificently to the Nazi challenge, and to whom we probably owe much 
more than most of us as yet realize. It would be highly appropriate, al- 
though space makes it impossible, to name at least the principal leaders; 
outstanding among them is Clark M. Eichelberger, that indefatigable 

. public servant and skillful organizer, who was the guiding genius of vir- 
tually all these committees, and whose satisfaction with his labors must 
be mounting during these somewhat better days. That there was a genu- 
ine popular feeling about Nazism and its danger to us is indicated by the 
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fact that in less than six months after it was launched, the Committee to 
Defend America had 750 local chapters and over 10,000 donors contribut- 
ing from twelve cents to $3,000, or an average of $25 each. 

But this book is still more particularly the story of William Allen White 
(whose biography Mr. Johnson is writing) and his connection with the 
battle. Good old liberal that he was, White was' quick to see the Nazi 
challenge to decent civilization, ready to join in fighting isolation, and 
willing therefore to lend his name, as chairman, to the first two of these 
committees. That was exceptionally important, for he was a Republican, 
a Midwesterner, and a much respected individual. He was the kind of 
Republican who was with the Democratic President three and one-half 
years out of every four, “but in the spring of the presidential year... 
would run back to the Republican party and support it through thick 
and thin” (p. 34). He was so much of a Republican, in fact, that he even 
repudiated an effort by his colleagues on the Committee to beat Hamilton 
Fish in 1940, and wrote that isolationist: “However you and I may dis- 
agree about some issues of the campaign, I hope as Republicans we are 
united in our support of the Republican ticket from top to bottom in every 
district and every state” (p. 139). It appears that White’s chief concern, 
as also that of some others, was to prevent the Republican party from be- 
coming the party of isolation, if at all possible, for fear of popular reaction 

‘to a party with that stigma, but at any rate to be and to vote Republican, 
willy-nilly. That kind of thing obviously led to strained relations with 
those on the committees, including numerous Republicans of lesser faith, 
who felt keenly about Fish and Burton Wheeler and Gerald Nye and iso- 
lationism from whatever quarter. White did excellent service in the pre- 
liminary stages of the battle, but his retirement in Jenuary, 1941, over 
the “short of war” issue cleared the air and made it possible to face much 
more frankly the final issues in the struggle. 

The opposition committees are not neglected, and the book is a good 
reminder of what now seems almost fantastic—the curious assortment of 
isolationist leaders, such as George Sylvester Viereck, Avery Brundage, 
Verne Marshall, Prescott Dennett, Father Coughlin, Father John O’Brien, 
Oswald Garrison Villard, John T. Flynn, Harry Elmer Barnes, Senators 
Wheeler, Nye, and Rush Holt, Charles A. Lindbergh; the arguments, 
ranging from that of the New York chapter of the America First Com- 
mittee, as late as September, 1941, that ‘we have nothing to fear from a 
Nazi European victory,” to Lindbergh’s, also in the same September, 
that “the three most important groups which have been pressing this 
country toward war are the British, the Jews, and the Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration” (pp. 161-167). It is just as well that these things be not forgotten 
too soon. 

CLARENCE A, BERDAHL. 

University of Ilinots. 
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Military Occupation and the Rule of Law. By Ernst Framyxau. (New 

York: Oxford University Press. 1944. Pp. 267. $3.50.) 

This timely and interesting discussion of certain aspects of occupational 
government in the Rhineland from 1918 to 1923, by the author of that 
valuable study of contemporary Germany, The Dual State, is organized 
about a central problem which is of the most intense interest today: 
whether the rule of law controls, or should control, a government of mili- 
tary occupation. Dr. Fraenkel defines his problem at the outset by stat- 
ing that the term “rule of law,” as used in the present study, “means 
that’ the bearers of public power... recognize those formal principles 
that are indispensable for the protection of the individual from arbitrary 
interference with his personal integrity”; and that the main concern of 
the study “is whether a principle that is applicable to national govern- 
ments, exercising their powers by virtue of national laws, i is not also ap- 
plicable to the régimes of foreign governments that exercise their powers 
by virtue of international law.” 

To a nation which anticipates a victory i in terms of unconditional sur- 
render, a8 well as to a nation facing defeat, the question thus raised is in 
many respects the most important of all questions that can be asked. Spe- ` 
cifically, as a democracy fighting a winning war for the preservation of 
° democratic principles and institutions, are we ourselves bound by the 
rule of law in dealing with a nation that has repudiated it? Such a question 
is political rather than mathematical in nature, and there is no formula 
by which it can be answered. Only the objectivity of a political philoso- 
pher, and the candor of a historian blessedly removed by time from the 
emotional impacts of the events which he describes, can furnish or even 
indicate a solution. Such objectivity and candor make this book memor- 
able. 

`The method used is partly depti, pertly analytical, and partly a ` 
presentation of specific cases and judicial decisions. The armistice period 
and the peace period are considered separately, The decisions are those of 
military, civil, criminal, and administrative courts of several nations. It 

is particularly interesting to note the way in which various jurisdictions 
decided similar questions. 

In. addition to the main problem, the book deals with many others, 
each of which has, or may have, significance for the immediate future. 
To cite a single example, a section is given to discussion of the respective 
powers of the military police and of the German police ovér residents of 
the occupied territory. Here, as elsewhere, a sane and balanced conclusion 
is reached: “A reliance solely on the police of the occupied country, in 
occupation cases concerning its own nationals, cannot seem sound even to 
that country.... No legalistic -sleight-of-hand can minimize the fact, 
however, that the exercise of practically unlimited powers by the military 
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police was entirely contrary to what the framers of the Rhineland Agree- 
ment had in mind when they formulated that document.” 

Each of the specific topics treated is studied in such a way that it con- 
tributes to the solution of the central problem. Mistakes and blunders 
made by all sides are discussed in a spirit of frankness, 

This review cannot do justice to the masterly fashion in which the vast 
amount of often conflicting evidence is examined and interpreted, so that 
it furnishes a strong factual basis for the conclusions. Like the book as a 
whole, the conclusions are carefully thought out and thoroughly balanced. 
A sample sentence or two may be given: “The rule of law in a democratic 
. state is based upon the consent of the citizens. In an occupied territory, 
public power is enforced upon the residents regardless of their inner feel- 
ings... . So long as the exceptional character of . . . political deviations 
from legal principles .is recognized, the occupation régime need not lose 
its character as a legal institution. It is when the bearer of political power 
looks upon legal regulations merely as rules of expediency, valid only by 
sufferance, that the supremacy of law is replaced by the supremacy of 
force,” 

The author maintains that the occupant should always be bound by the 
rule of law in the politically possible sense which he describes, and 
should make every effort to extend the operation of the rule of law in the 
full sense. Such extension (to pass from theory to the condition that con- 
fronts the world) must run parallel with the development of free institu- 
tions in Germany—a development which the occupant, should encourage. 

A brilliant style, and a power of ordering and clarifying complex ideas 
by means of a single sparkling sentence, add to the reader’s pleasure. The 
book as a whole is a valuable aid in sound thinking upon a subject where 
thought is indispensable, unless the mistakes of the past are to return like 
- ghosts to haunt the future. 

Mra E. OATMAN. 
Foreign Economic Administration. 
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Civil Aviation and Peace. By J. Pargan Van Zanpt. (Washington: The 
Brookings Institution. 1944. Pp. 157. $1.00.) ‘ 


Government Policy Toward Commercial Aviation. By GILBERT GOODMAN. 
(New York: King’s Crown Press. 1944. Pp. 122. $1.60.) 


The literature of aviation has not kept pace with the expansion of the 
industry. Recent years have seen.an increasing output of technical books 
approaching the subject from the viewpoint of the engineer or the opera- 
tor, but few discuss the important questions of publie policy involved. 
Claude Puffer’s Air Transportation (1941) is a text emphasizing the provi- 
sions of the Civil Aéronautics Act of 1938 and its administration. John 
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Frederick’s Commercial Air Transportation (1942) is a general text on the 
economics of the industry. There are studies on selected legal problems or 
on airports. Matthew Josephson’s Empire of the Air (1944) is a social 
biography of Juan Trippe and Pan-American. Along with this may be 
mentioned Freudenthal’s The Aviation Business (1940) and Smith’s — 
Airways (1942). Three doctoral dissertations examine our air-mail sub- 
sidy policy. To this short list Dr. Yan Zandt’s series of volumes on “Amer- 
ica Faces the Air Age,” of which Civil Aviation and Peace is Volume II, 
is a welcome addition. ` 

It is not, however, its scarcity value which makes this book so attrac- 
tive. Dr. Van Zandt has a thorough familiarity with aviation and a very 
readable style. The subject of this brief volume is the control of interna- 
tional air transport, and the substance of it is a persuasive argument . 
against any limitation or economic restriction. He points out that all civil 
aviation—pilots, airways, private planes, mechanics, airports, manufac- 
turing facilities, research—forms a part of the nation’s military potential. 
Of this total, gcheduled commercial lines form a small and decreasing 
part. International service is in turn a minor fraction of commercial avia- 
tion, in planes, personnel, miles flcwn. Effective control of aviation as a 
war potential would require international restriction and supervision of 
all military and private flying, of airports, research, and manufacturing. 
Dr. Van Zandt believes such control would be impossible among friendly 
powers. Even if it were desirable, the United States for one would not 
tolerate international control of that sort. Failing such complete supervi- _ 
sion of all aviation, arguments for restriction of international trensport 
alone on the basis of military security are specious. The real justification, 
if any, for such proposals is commercial, the desire of the “ins” to main- 
tain their quasi-monopolies or of the “outs” to get in without facing 
competition. 

In place of restriction, the author proposes a policy of maximum use. 
At fares as low as three cents a mile, he forsees a tremendous growth in 
foreign travel by Americans. Not merely will this be a boon to aviation, 
but the money spent abroad will furnish credits for the purchase of 
American goods and help maintain a balanced international economy. 
The next volume in the series will discuss positive proposals to bring this 
about. 

Professor Goodman’s book, apparently ecmpleted in 1940 and issued 
without revision, is a defense of the policy of the postmasters-general, 
especially between 1930 and 1934, of stretching their legal authority to 
the utmost to bring about consolidation of airlines. This direct defiance 
of the intent of Congress to compel competition Mr. Goodman believes 
justified by the economics of an infant industry. On the period prior to 
1934, the book adds little to David’s The Economics of Air Mad Trans- 
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portation (1934). For the period since 1934, Spencer’s Air Mail Payment 
and the Government (1941) is both more complete and more recently 
written. 
I Davrp O. WALTER. 
Duke University. 


The Public Power Industry and the Publie I nterest. EDITED BY EDWARD E. 
Hunt. (New York: The Twentieth Century Fund. 1944. Pp. xiv, 261. 
$1.00.) 


This volume is a product of the usual method of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund. A committee is selected to take charge of an inquiry; a special 
research staff is created to conduct the inquiry and report to the commit- 
tee; and a program is then sponsored by the committee. In the present 
case, the committee was appointed in 1938, and the factual findings of the 
research staff were finally completed in 1948, although “much of the 
material was prepared in 1941 and in consequence the text does not reflect 
some of the developments in the power situation since that date.” The 
materials of the research staff have, however, been revised to incorporate 
many important changes since 1941. The present volume does not present 
the full findings of the research staff, Mr. Hunt having condensed these 
into a much shorter book. In addition to the findings, the volume contains 
the full text of the committee’s conclusions and recommendations. The 
responsibility for the latter is with the committee and not with Mr. 
‘Hunt or the research staff. The Fund intends to publish the full text of 
the findings when the present paper shortage has become an historical 
rather than a current fact. 

Some four-fifths of the study is devoted to a summary of the findings of 
the research staff. In this portion, the usual problems of the electric 
power industry are surveyed and judgments are entered at many points. 
Sampling has been used at times; many of the regulating authorities have 
been interviewed; policies of the regulatory agencies have been assayed 
and their shortcomings indicated; omissions on the part of these same 
agencies have been related; the variations in legal authority have been 
recounted; and the commission’s means of meeting the problems raised 
by Smyth v. Ames are summarized. Nor has the potentiality of differ- 
ences between the SEC, the FPC, and the state commissions been avoided. 
Indeed this aspect of the-:problem has been subjected to searching analy- 
sis, and some fundamental issues are posed. One general conclusion merits 
quotation: “It is clear that state regulation has not seriously impeded 
the development of the power industry, although it may have failed ade- 
quately to protect consumers and investors. There is considerable truth 
in the saying that ‘regulation has not failed because it has not been tried,’ 
even though it overlooks notable efforts by a few state commissions.” 
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So much for regulation. The study includes also an examination into 
public ownership and related public activities. Municipal ownership, 
rural electrification, federal and state water-power projects, and the 
TVA all come in for a chapter, and careful effort is made to attain ob- 
jectivity. At times this effort becomes almost unfair to public projects, 
by means of explaining away their substantial accomplishments. The re- 
search staff may or may not have intended this result, but it would seem 
that James C. Bonbright’s footnote (p. 224) is justifiable: “The statistical 
data, not only of our research staff, but also of the Federal Power Com- 
mission, seem to me to make a prima facie showing of superior perform- 
` ance by the larger publicly-owned plants.” 

The report of the committee evinces considerable concern over the 
position of investors in electrical utilities, over the expansion of national 
authority, and over the inadequacy of much state regulation, and makes 

, suggestions consistent with these fears. Little can be said in objection to 
the suggestions, since they are mainly for study and reflection. Professor 
Bonbright has indicated his disagreement in appropriate footnotes. In- 
short, the study can be commended as a serious effort to grapple with a 
matter that is of considerable import to almost everybody. It provides a 
convenient summary of data on almost all aspects of the problem. 

CuaRuzs B. Hagan. 
University of Ilinois. 


The T.V.A.: Lessons for International Application. By HERMAN FINER. 
(Montreal, Canada: Fntermational Labour Office. 1944. EDs ii, 289. 
$2.00.) 


The development and utilization of the Tennessee Valley Authority is 
based upon the concept of managing a nation’s economic’and physical 
resources by public enterprise on a vast scale, deliberately undertaken 
with specific social purposes established from the first planning stage. The 
enormous enterprise, public in ownership and management, was charged 
with the responsibility of building and operating an integrated system 
which would elevate the entire cultural configuration of a capable people 
living in an area of underdeveloped or undeveloped natural and human 
resources. The aim from the beginning was the comprehensive promotion 
‘of all of the resources of the Valley in all of their interrelationships, each 
seat and purpose to be utilized in correlation with all other parts and pur- 


Antiipatass judgment concerning the problems of post-war days has 
conceived the idea that there may be numerous regions in other parts of 
the world wherein underdeveloped economies weuld make it wise to 
locate ““T.V.A.’s,” aided perhaps by a public international agency. What 
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lessons, then, can be learned from the Tennessee Valley Authority, and 
under what conditions and with what modifications may its experience 
be applicable in an international setting? To this problem the author of 
this excellent volume addresses himself. 

Professor Finer’s systematic treatise is organized so as to give consid- 
eration to these broad areas: (1) the problems faced by T.V.A. in the de- 
velopmental stages, from the forces leading to the establishment of the 
Authority to the problems of malaria control and relocation of families; 
(2) the characteristic methods of operation and the most significant ad- 
ministrative features; (3) indices of progress made by the Authority; and 
(4) the Tennessee Valley Authority as a model for an international agency 
seeking to assist the development of underdeveloped regions. E 

Almost one-half of the textual material of the volume is devoted to a 
detailed inventory of what T.V.A., is and how it developed. The author 
concludes that “at the present stage of the T.V.A.’s work of fostering 
economic welfare, the results may be considered beneficial to the commun- ` 
ity as a whole, for it has concerned itself not with competition with the 
production of other regions of the United States, but only with increasing 
the welfare of the Valley’s inhabitants” (p. 93). As to methods of opera- 
tion, Professor Finer concludes that no private enterprise, nor even & 
federation of private ventures, could have covered such a diversity of op- 
erations, in sympathy with the established aims. Nor does he believe 
private enterprise could have found or risked the capital involved. (The 
Authority has received no less than 600 million dollars for its unified plan 
of works, the execution of which “required a decade or more of continuous 
integrated building to yield the amplest economic return of which tech- 
nology was capable.”’) The most significant administrative features of the 
Authority are considered to be (1) the corporate form of the Authority, 
(2) its democratic and contractual collaboration with existing public agen- 

` cies and the people in the Valley, (3) its regional area of responsibility, 
(4) its integrated resource development—its multi-purpose character, and 
(5) its method of procedure by technical assistance and education. 

Recognizing the measurable and immeasurable gains of T.V.A., its 
limitations and potentialities, the author feels that the Authority has 
been a notable experimental model, and has served to help distinguish 
many of the problems that will face an international agency seeking to 
assist underdeveloped areas in their self-improvement. But Professor 
Finer is convinced that “the T.V.A. is not transplantable without reser- 
vations and qualifications; its characteristics merely help to bring out the 
problems and to suggest alternative solutions.” Among the many prob- 
lems to be faced and resolved in establishing international works develop- 
ments will be (1) choosing among the thousands of resources calling for 
development; (2) using the character of the chosen resource as the key to 
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the character of the organization; (3) making adjustments, political and 
economic, between the interests of the lending and the recipient coun- 
tries; (4) determining when and where cingle-purpose versus multi-pur- 
pose ‘development of resources is wise; (5) carefully defining activity and 
authority relationships between the international agency and the local 
institutions; and (6) collaborating with other international economic 
agencies. The experience of T.V.A., the author believes, will be of in- 
estimable value in facing each of these prcblems. 

The volume constitutes a valuable contribution to literature in the 
fields of public administration, economics, and international affairs. 
CATHERYN SECKLIR-HUDBON. 
The American University. 


The Elements of Administration. By L. URWICK. (New York: se and 
Brothers. 1944. Pp. xi, 118. $2.00.) 


This book is appropriately entitled “The Elements of Administration” 
because it brings together the general administrative theories of several 
outstanding writers in the field of scientific management. Although there 
is an occasional reference to others, Mr. Urwick is concerned primarily 
with comparing the principles of Henri Fayol, Frederick W. Taylor, 
Mooney and Reiley, and Mary Parker Follett. To these he adds his own 
analyses, to buttress and supplement their thinking. He succeeds well, 
partly because of several good block figures which he has prepared, setting 
forth the logical flow of one principle into another. An equally successful 
‘device is a ten-page summary of the principal points with which he has 
dealt, in which the appropriate quotations are placed in juxtaposition. 
` Here he includes Graicunas’ analysis of the span of control as well as his 
own principles of direction and control. 

The author argues that the principles of administration are so impor- 
tant in our technological civilization that, when violated, the most tragic 
consequences may result. He refers to the infuence of natural law and to 
the effect of management principles upon a standard of ethics and morals, 
particularly within institutional settings, as contrasted with individual ` 
relationships. In so far as he argues a thesis, it is that although the art of 
administration is still “barely adolescent,” the principles of administra- 
tion are already at hand and need only to be refined and applied. This is 
summarized in the statement: “The fact that these principles, collected 
from the writings of half a dozen different people, many of whom made 
no attempt to correlate their work with that of others, can be presented 
in a coherent and logical pattern is in itself strong evidence that there is a 
common element in all experience of the conduct of social groups, that a 
‘true science of administration is ultimately possible.” 
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Of special interest to political scientists is the author’s admonition 
against .“personalities or politics or a precarious balancing of power be- 
tween various vested interests,” But perhaps he claims too much when 
he holds that consistency and integrity in the application of the principles 
enunciated will permit civilization to correct the divergences of attitude 
of which the present world war is a symptom. The political theorist will 
also note the statement that “administration and organization cannot be 
more than means to ends,” and the claim that they are the basis of a new 
code of institutional ethics and morality. 

Urwick demonstrates the high coincidence in the analyses and formu- 
lated principles of authors who worked independently. In general, he is 
convincing, although one wonders whether shorthand expressions fre- 
quently used by writers such as Henri Fayol are as self-evident and precise 
as suggested. This danger is inherent in systematic methodology, but can 
do no permanent harm if the attempted parallelisms are continuously 
reéxamined. 

The author is to be congratulated on his insights and pithy statements, 
The book is perhaps the best systematic presentation of scientific prin- 
ciples of administration in brief compass which has yet appeared. 

MAmsHgALL E. Dmocz. 

Northwestern University. 


Bureaucracy. By Lupwie von Miszs. (New Haven: Yale University 
Press. 1944. Pp. viii, 125. $2.00.) 


The Bureaucrat. By Joan H. Cnrpga. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 1944. Pp. 378. $2.75.) 


These two authors deal, in different fashions, with the potential menace 
of “bureaucracy” to democratic institutions, particularly in the United 
States. Mr. John H. Crider argues that the administrative machine built 
up under emergency powers becomes a vested interest impossible to dis- 
lodge, and interprets the growth of federal regulation as a result primarily 
of bureaucratic imperialism. Dr. Ludwig von Mises, in the shorter yet ` 
more substantial of the two books, asserts that bureaucracy is merely the 
symptom of a greater evil—the trend toward replacing free enterprise with 
government control of economic life. Each author in his own way has 
written for the general rather than the technical reader: Mises by reducing 
economic theory to non-technical language, Crider by the use of anecdote 
and a free-and-easy style which often becomes discursive. ' 

Mr. Crider describes the bureaucrat as “more concerned with solidifying 
his position and extending his authority than in performing a public serv- 
ice” (p. 39), and makes the first section of his book a “natural history” 
- which is amusing but not as revealing as recent biographical studies of the 
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British and American administrator. His second section describes the war- 
time bureaucracy which he has known at first hand as a Washington 
journalist, setting forth the evolution of policy in OPA, WPB, and the 
Food Administration with vigor, accuracy, and the insight which comes 
from close personal acquaintance with the men who framea and executed 
these policies. 

In the last half of his book, Mr. Crider tries to show how bureaucracy 
solidifies its hold and turns into totalitarianism. Here he confronts the 
reader with an undigested assortment of data about government publicity, 
federal-state relations, administrative adjudication, public ‘finance, prin- 
ciples of personnel administration, and the uses of the government cor- 
poration. The effect is that of an industrious undergraduate who hopes 
that sheer mass will make a good bluebook. Mr. Crider fears the bureau- 
crat, but does not succeed in identifying or explaining him as a menace. 

Dr. voh Mises sets up the narrow assumptions of classical economics 
and cuts his argument to fit them with impeccable logic. He makes an 
oblique defense of latssez-fatre by setting forth the disadvantages of 
bureaucratic management, which he defines as “the method applied in | 
the conduct of administrative affairs the result of which has no cash value 
on the market” (p. 47). Only an organization operating under the profit 
motive, completely unassisted and unfettered by government action, can 
be truly efficient, versatile, innovative, and adaptable to the wishes of the 
public, Even in wartime, he argues, the market system need not be aban- ` 
doned, provided only that all of the money needed for war purposes is 
collected from the public by borrowing and texation. “The manufacturers, 
precisely because they are driven by the profit motive, would have dis- 
continued producing civilian goods and would have shifted to the produc- 
tion of those goods which the government, now by virtue of ths inflow of 
taxes the biggest buyer on the market, would be ready to buy” (p. 30). 
Mises sees no need for public control even of utilities, and goes so far as 
to assert that a railroad with a monopoly of transportation between two 
cities would keep rates low and service adequate with no other stimulus 
than the profit motive. Where private business shows signs of bureaucratic 
rigidity, this is due entirely to goverment interference. 

Dr. von Mises bases his generalizations about bureaucratic personnel 
“management. mainly on experience in continental Europe. He believes 
that public employment carries excessive prestige value, igncring the 
possibility that, in the United States at least, there is a more sericus prob- 
lem of attracting talent to public service and holding it there in competi- 
tion with better-paying jobs in industry. The problem of esteblishing 
standards of performance in public administration is dismissed with the 
assertion that it is impossible to formulate criteria of efficiency, since the 
objectives of public administration cannot be measured in money terms. ` 
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The strongest sections of Mises’ book are his defense of the profit sys- 
tem as a superior method of allocating the factors of production, and his 
brief description of the rigidly integrated European bureaucracies. Its 
great weakness lies in its application of theoretical conclusions to practical 
affairs without any warning that these conclusions were derived on a 
highly abstract basis. An example is his treatment of unemployment. 
Mises believes that an electorate or a government well grounded in eco- 
nomic theory will realize that “in an unhampered labor market, manipu- 
lated neither by labor-union pressure nor by government-fixed minimum 
wage rates, unemployment affects only small groups for a short time. 
Under free capitalism, unemployment is a comparatively unimportant 
temporary phenomenon. ... At the wage rates established in a free labor 
market, everyone eager to earn wages finally gets a job” (p. 112). The au- 
thor, as an economist exploring a hypothetical argument, is entitled to 
assume that while wage rates are going down all other elements of the 
economy will remain stable. The realism of this assumption, however, is 
questionable. And even if a policy of forcing down wage rates would work 
itself out in ten or twenty years, such 8 policy would never be permitted 
to run its course. , 

Dr. von Mises sees no possibility of compromise between his conception 
of a free market society and totally regimented socialism, labelling all 
attempts to find a middle road as conscious or unconscious steps toward 
dictatorship. He has written an economist’s brief against planning, with- 
out serious consideration of administrative and political problems. 

_ Mary T. Reynoxps. 

Baltimore, Md. 


Legal Control of the Press. By Frank Taarer. (Chicago: The Foundation 

Press. 1944. Pp. xiii, 608. $4.50.) 

The author of this work is a professor of journalism and a ‘lawyer. 
He has, moreover, salted his learning with practical experience in the edi- 
torial rooms of more than one newspaper. The book reflects this back- 
ground: it is meant to be at once a textbook for students, a guide for 
journalists, and a reference work for lawyers. The first and last objectives 
are brilliantly met; but for newspaper-men its usefulness is restricted. The 
qualities which make it stand out as a book of law—its extreme concise- 
ness and the technical character of its vocabulary, its sensitiveness to the 
cases, and its familiarity with judicial fictions—these qualities usually 
bring something less than assurance to minds not grooved in the channels 
of legal logic. 

The backbone of the book is an analysis of the hazards lurking in the 
laws of libel, To this subject, seven chapters are given out of the fifteen 
comprising the book. Of these chapters, three define the offense as nearly 
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as may be.done; three are devoted to justification and defense; and one to 
the trial of the issue. It is in this field, of course, that publishers are most 
open to attack. There is also a chapter each. on contempt of court, the 
copyright, and the regulation of advertising. There is one also out of the 
beaten path on the development of privacy as a personal right within 
range of judicial protection. The author shows throughout really fine 
craftsmanship. Complex material has been handled with clarity and skill. 

With the possible exception of the chepter on privacy, all of this is 
stock matter, albeit unusually well handied. There ara, however, four 
preliminary chapters which lift the book out of the class of conventional 
legal texts. They are so designed as to make a framework within which 
the body of the law of the press is to be placed. They outline the funda- 
mental principles of the common law to which legal controls must con+ 
form. The first two chapters are historical in character and present certain 
milestones in the struggle of government to restrain the press. The second 
two chapters, taken together, distinguish ths rights and duties of a news- 
paper as an organ of expression from the rights and duties of a newspaper 
as a business enterprise. 

In the opinion of this reviewer, the historical chapters do not quite 
make their point. The author has built the structure of his textbook on 
the digest or syllabus style, so that it has some of the attributes of a small 
corpus juris. While this method of presentation is both suggestive and 
effective for the analysis of the body of press law, it is too rigid a form for 
historical exposition. The effect on the reader is that of an arrangement 
of more or less unrelated exhibits with labels attached. Furthermore, the 
author is forced into dogma on questions that are debatable, because he 
has not space in which to qualify his statemants. Indeed, this difficulty 
occurs throughout the book when the author feels the desirability of in- 
troducing theoretical comments. For example, in the chapter on privacy, 
it is said that “each individual ...is...a member of a social unit, 
political in nature, and termed the government” (p. 380). For social 
scientists these words carry technical meanings; they could not be put , 
together in this sequence. Again, to take an example of a different kind, he 
criticizes Blackstone on the freedom of the press (p. 71) for taking a posi- 
tion which it may fairly be denied that he took. 

The other brace of chapters—those on the right to publish news and 
opinions and the right to engage in a business enterprise—cut new ground 
for texts on this subject. They throw ilumination—to change the meta- 
phor—over much foggy thinking on the part both of the Jay public and 
of governmental officials. They also reveal the fact that the courts have 
not themselves drawn this distinction with the clarity that should be ex- 
pected in the application of legal controls. The author has perhaps a tend- 
ency to stress dicta in the cases in preference to the’ issue before the 
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court. A reviewer can do no more than make the comment, for it is the 
prerogative of a lawyer-writer to use the cases as he sees fit. In this text, 
cases are used primarily as ‘illustrative material. For the expression of a 
trend or a point of view, it is often necessary to rely on dicta at the ex- 
pense of the judgment. Nevertheless, the very thoroughness with which 
the cases are piled up makes it difficult to cite them with precision for 
specific decisions on points of law. 

The book as a whole is so workable that the spots of obscurity indicated 
here do not impair its value to the profession. . 
Percy T. Fann, JR. 
Oberlin College. 


Prejudice; Japanese-Americans: Symbol of Racial Intolerance. By CAREY 
McWriams. (Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 1944. Pp. 337. 
$3.00.) | 


Sinee December 7, 1941, there has been much discussion in the United 
States of how we may win the peace after we have won the war. The con- 
duct of war, however, usually involves acts and attitudes which compli- 
cate seriously, if they do not destroy, the possibilities of winning the peace. 
It is with acts and attitudes of this kind that this book deals. 

In the early months of 1942, a presidential order, later approved by 
act of Congress, authorized removing from their homes a group of Ameri- 
can citizens, not accused of crime, but all of whom were of a common 
alien and racial ancestry. These American citizens were a part of some 
100,000 persons of Japanese ancestry or birth residing on the Pacific 
Coast, who were placed under guard in what were known as relocation 
centers, a term somewhat less offensive than “concentration camp.” 
This was the first time in its history that the government of the United 
States had authorized an act of this particular kind. Certainly the consti- 
tutional rights of citizens were involved. However, the presidential order 
was based on the plea of military necessity, and it has been assumed gen- 
erally that this plea was valid. It is Mr. McWilliams’ thesis that the relo- 
cation of American citizens of Japanese ancestry did not spring from any 
proved or reasonable grounds of military necessity, but rather that the 
war provided the occasion on the Pacific Coast for a reawakening of 
deeply rooted racial prejudice—a kind of prejudice which forms one of 
the most perplexing chapters in the history of that America which has 
thought of itself as iree and democratic. 

Mr. McWilliams, long a champion of minorities and recently California 
' commissioner of immigration and housing, has enjoyed exceptional op- 
portunities for knowing his subject. While he admits that we are too close 
to the events to know the entire story or to evaluate it with finality, he 
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has, nevertheless, assembled an impressive case filled with explosive evi- 
dence. For the situation which has prevailed on the Pacific Coast, he 
holds two groups responsible: first, a particular genus of California poli- 
tician who has fed on Oriental prejudice since the early days of Chinese 
immigration in the nineteenth century; and second, the Japanese war- 
lords who persistently used anti-Japanese agitation in California to con- 
dition: the Japanese public for military excursions on the Asistie continent. 

In organizing his subject, Mr. McWilliams has followed a very under- 
standable pattern. After a brief introduction which sets the stage for the 
relocation movement, there follows a substantial treatment of historical 
background which the author calls “The California-Japanese War, 1900— 
1941.” Subsequent chapters deal with the prewar status of the Japanese 
on the Pacific Coast; the exodus under the relocation order; problems in- 
volved in relocation and segregation; the campaigns out of which preju- 
dice was created; and finally suggestions as to future policies. 

Although Mr. Me Williams believes that the American attitudes which 
forced relocation pose grave problems for the future, he is hopeful that 
relocation and ultimate resettlement of Japanese-Americans may lessen 
some of the tensions and create a sane attitude toward those citizens 
whose only crime is that they were born of Japanese parents. Based on 
sound and careful research and documented thoroughly, this book de- 
serves a wide reading by the general public as well as by students of his- 
tory, politica, and government; for the problem exposed concerns itself 
not only with American citizens of Japanese ancestry, but also by impli- 
cation with the larger future of American relations with the Chinese and 
other Oriental peoples who are our present allies. 

I Pauu H. CLYDE. 
Duke University: 


Essentials of Parliamentary Procedure. By Zon SrmgN Moorn and Jonn B. 
Moors. (New York: Harper and Brothers. 1944. Pp. x, 221: $2.50.) 


This little book will fulfil its purpose. It is intended to be of help to 
laymen who find themselves, often on short notice, called upon to preside 
over meetings and keep business moving in an orderly manner. It will be 
of particular value to women, who are nowadays so frequently required to 
decide, from the chair, what should be done when somebody proposes to 
amend an amendment or starts to argue against a motion to adjourn. . 
The arrangement of the book is somewhat novel, but it is well adapted 
to what the authors set out to do. They begin with the simpler problems 
` of procedures and explain these in the order m which a chairman is likely 
to be confronted with them in actual meetings. Anyone who mesters the 
first forty or fifty pages of the book will have little difficulty in guiding 
the deliberations of any ordinary gathering, even when three or four 
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people try to use the floor at once. In these initial chapters the authors 
have shown considerable skill in getting rid of everything but the “es- 
sentials” and then explaining these in untechnical language. 

But not all parliamentary procedure is simple; so several chapters of 
the book are devoted to an elucidation of the more complicated matters 
on which chairman has to rule. These include such things as going into 
committee of the whole, and coming out of it, limiting debate, points of 
order, expunging the record, privileged motions, and so on. A helpful fea- 
ture in this connection is the series of charts which the authors have pro- 
vided as & means of answering detailed questions more quickly and more 
explicitly than could be done by explanations in the text. 

A considerable portion of the book is devoted to matters which are not 
usually regarded as coming within the range of parliamentary procedure 
but are none the less of self-evident importance if the business of any or- 
ganization is to be properly conducted. There is a good chapter, for ex- 
ample, on “The Secretary and His Work,” with helpful hints on‘ how to 
prepare the agenda for meetings, what to put in the minutes and what to 
leave out, how to make corrections in them, and a lot of other things which 
any novice in the secretary’s job would find it both easy and profitable to 
learn. One regrets that there are no similar hints on how to prepare and ` 
present a treasurer’s report—a job which in many organizations is more 
ineptly done than anything else. The average chairman, too, would do well 
to heed the page of admonition which the authors address to him concern- 
ing the introduction of guest speakers. All in all, this little volume will 
prove of value both to those who already know something about the sub- 
ject and those who do not. I 

Wruiam B. Munro. 

Pasadena, California. 


Production, Jobs, and Tazes. By HAnorp M. Groves. (New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company. 1944. Pp. xv, 116. $1.25.) 


Curbing Inflation Through Taxation; Symposium. (New York: Tax Insti- 
tute, Inc., 1944. Pp. ix, 186. $2.50.) 


These books are supplementary studies of postwar tax policy. The first 
is concerned with the effects of taxes upon production and employment, 
the second with the effects of taxes on prices. The former assumes that 
after the cessation of hostilities tax reduction must be expected; the latter 
assumes that because of latent possibilities of inflation, it may be neces- 
sary to increase certain anti-inflationary taxes. 

With the coöperation of the Research Staff of the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development, Professor Groves presents @ concise preliminary 
analysis of fourteen postwar tax problems of deepest concern to business 
leaders interested in public welfare. Assuming a high level of national 
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income, nevertheless fearing postwar unemployment, the report delves 
into the complicated problem of taxation and the encouragement of pri- 
vate initfative, concluding that tax reduction will mean higher profit and 
therefore greater employment. Accordingly, the report recommends inte- 
gration of corporate and personal income taxes; repeal of the excess profits 
tax; repeal of the capital stock and declared-value excess profits taxes; 
more generous treatment of capital gains and losses, depreciation, and 
obsolescence. The personal income tax with a broad base, low exemptions, 
improved administration, simplification, substantial reduction in surtax 
rates, elimination of tax-exempt securities, classification of income, and 
mitigation of discrimination against irregular incomes are recommended. 
The report favors the integration of the estate and gift taxes, special con- 
sideration for those industries confronting reconversion, and reduction of 
excise and consumption taxes, and it opposes the general retail sales tax. 
This preliminary report glosses over certain difficulties that a congress- 

man must confront when it comes to tax reduction, and that is, how to re- 
tire the national debt and at the same time reduce taxes. Very little com- 
fort is afforded the citizen harassed by the debt outlook. By ignoring the 
distinction between personal ability to pay and corporate capacity to pay, 
this report fails to come to grips with a realistic corporate tax policy. Rec- 
ommending that as much as fifty per cent of postwar national revenues be 
procured through the personal income tax, the report definitely ties the 
Treasury to the whims of the business cycle, optimistically assuming a ° 
high level of national income. Nevertheless, this study takes foremost 
rank among the many postwar tax plans being issued and must be com- 
pared favorably with similar recommendations offered by the Twin Cities 
Research Bureau, the Railroad Committee, the Brookings Institution, 
the National Planning Association, the Controllers Institute of America, 
as well as special reports by leading scholars in the field cf public finance. 
All these reports have one common defect; they i ignore the tax recom- 
mendations made by labor leaders and trade union economists, who favor 
heavy corporate taxation. It is to be hoped that the final report will iron 
out some of the shortcomings of the preliminary report. 

` Curbing Inflation Through Taxation presents the papers offered at a 
symposium conducted by the Tax Institute. Four papers deal briefly 
with the earmarks of inflation found in consumer buying, land booms, in- 
creasing Money in circulation, and bank deposits, but they contain little 
helpful information on inflation control by taxation. Two papers treat 
analytically and constructively the problems of national debt manage-: 
ment, Sik papers are devoted to an analysis of fiscal devices for curbing 
inflation: the federal sales tax, spending tax, individual income tax, 
forced loans, and social security taxes. With the exception of the paper 
opposing the use of the federal sales tax as an anti-inflaticnary measure, 
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which smacks more of propaganda and relies too heavily upon the biassed 
materials presented before the Ways‘and Means Committee in 1943, these 
papers constitute distinct contributions to the central problem. 

Four papers present an interesting discussion of the experience of 
Russia, Italy, Canada, and England in curbing inflation through the use 
of fiscal devices. Two papers explore realistically the potentialities of post- 
war inflation and the use of tax incentives to induce expansion of ane: ç 
A brief bibliography adds to the value of the book. 

To the reader is left the task of integrating the various effects of the 
separate taxes into a composite tax control of prices. Throughout the book 
insufficient attention has been given to the reduction of governmental 
expenditures as a method of checking inflation. Fiscal management of the 
proceeds of taxation has not received adequate consideration. The Com- 
, mittee for Economic Development anticipates tax reduction when the 
-war ends; the contributors to the symposium of the Tax Institute, being 

more fearful of postwar inflation, fail to confront this viewpoint ade- 
quately, while the Groves report fails, in turn, to give sufficient considera- 
tion to the potentialities of inflation. Nevertheless, these two timely 
publications merit the thoughtful attention of all earnest citizens inter- 
ested in maintaining the future economic foundations of government. 
Ernest H. Hanne. 
Northwestern University. 


World Economic Development. By Eveunn Srauny. (Montreal: Interna- 
tional Labour Office. 1944. Pp. vi, 218. $1.75.) 


As the postwar period begins to loom large ahead of us, the rebuilding of 
a prosperous and growing world economy becomes a matter of immediate 
concern. Policies, the effect of which would be to promote a healthy eco- 
nomic intercourse between the various countries, cannot be improvised. 
Commercial, financial, and monetary considerations must be carefully 
weighed and so matched as to produce a framework within which trade be- 
tween nations could grow. The United Nations Financial and Monetary 
Conference of Bretton Woods was seized with two aspects of this great 
problem, the monetary and the financial. The commercial aspect has yet 
to be dealt with. 

Professor Staley’s book is primarily concerned with the development of 
“backward” areas; it fits, therefore, into the field in which the projected 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development is to operate. This is a thought- 
ful and thought-provoking volume. In addition to a lengthy introduction, 
it falls into two major parts, dealing respectively with “Effects Arising Out 
of International Investment for Developmental Purposes? and “Long- 
Range Effects Resulting from Shifts in Production, Consumption, and , 
Trade.” The economic growth of undeveloped countries provides ad- 
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vantages not only to those countries themselves, but also to the indus- 
trially advanced countries which give them credits and provide them with 
equipment. This is generally recognized, and that thought underlies Pro- 
fessor Staley’s analysis, His analysis is conducted with the full equipment 
of modern economics and illustrates this broad thesis with many specific 
development plans of individual countries. In otder to achieve the best 
coérdination and the greatest efficiency of development projects, Profes- 
sor Staley emphasises the need for-a multilateral as against a bilateral ap- 
proach and suggests the establishment of a “multilateral” agency to or- 
ganize international investments. Whereas the agency is to be intergovern- 
mental, the author believes that its program would encourage private 
enterprises from all over the world to participate, with confidence, in 
particular projects for development. This is an important matter, and it is 
a pity that it has not received more extensive treatment in this mono- 
graph. i 
International investments may, and frequently do, result in political 
conflicts and difficulties. Dr. Staley suggests that “an international au- `: 
` ‘thority is needed in order to keep the political conflicts, which often de- 
velop around international investments, at a minimum” (p. 86). It may 
be that in his discussion of this very crucial question, the author is overly 
confident that the establishment of an agency will solve the great dif- 
ficulties that will have to be faced in a world dominated by the pclitical 
aspirations of great powers and by the intense nationalism of all coun- 
tries. He says: “denationalism or multi-nationalism of developmental i in- 
vestment can be accomplished through the medium of a supra-national 
agency equipped to provide capital without political strings attached” 
(p. 87). Can it? It seems to this reviewer that the author is too prone to 
skip over 8 really complex problem with a reassuring phrase like the one 
just quoted. We shall have to do a lot of less optimistic thinking in order 
to get really workable solutions to the difficult problems that are ahead of 
us. 
The foregoing comments apply also to the problem of repayment of 
international loans. We find a brief discussion of that question on pages 
46-48 and 109, but the scope of the discussion is sadly inadequate. We 
must face the fact that there will be no sound international lending unless 
we can give the lender reasonable assurances that the economic develop- 
ment of the countries which benefit from the investment loans will be 
favorable to the production of goods for which there is a world demand: 
Then, there is the problem of import policy on the part of the creditor: 
nations, and the réle of free enterprise in creating new channels of trade 
and new markets for products which may hitherto have played a small 
part in international trade. There is much more to be said on all of these 
questions than the observations we find in Professor Staley’s volume. In ` 
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general, there is much need, nowadays, to face squarely the obstacles to 
international economic collaboration rather than to minimize them. These 
obstacles may rise in the most unexpected quarters. For instance, whereas 
Professor Staley makes occasional references to “full employment” poli- 
cies, he fails to emphasize dangers which may result from such policies, 
should they be practiced in a nationalistic spirit. Now, that danger is 
very considerable, because advocates of ‘full employment” policies have 
a tendency to think in terms of the domestic market alone and to view 
international trade as a secondary consideration. It would have been very 
welcome in a volume such as this to have an entire section devoted to in- 
ternational aspects of “full employment” policies.. 

A book of this type should be very widely read at the present time; it 
is to be regretted, therefore, that its style is often heavy and cumbersome, 
so that few non-specialists are likely to take the trouble of going through 
its two hundred pages. There is no reason why serious books on economics 
should be written in a forbidding style. Professor Staley’s past record in 
that respect is so good that the stylistic appearance of his new book must, 
undoubtedly, be attributed to the fact that he has been away on a mission 
in China while the editing of the book was in its finishing stages. 

None of the foregoing criticisms or suggestions is intended to disparage 
the great value of this book. It is, at this time, the only volume in exist- 
ence which treats comprehensively'the problem of economic develop- 
ment, one of the crucial issues which will confront us in the months and 
years to come. The reviewer commends it very warmly to the academic 
reader as well as to the business reader, to the scholar as well as to the 
civil servant. 

MICHAEL A. HuErrPERIN. 

Hamilton College. s 


Price-Making in a Democracy. BY Epwrs G. Nounss. (Washington, D. ©.: 
The Brookings Institution. 1944. Pp. x, 541. $3.50.) 


The economic system of private capitalism, based on free enterprise and 
on the operation of a freely functioning network of markets, is faced in our 
times with serious challenges, Its connection with the democratic forms of 
` political organization is being explored and given much attention. The 
alternative to that system is offered in the various proposals for a planned, 
collectivist economic society. But is such a society compatible with de- 
mocracy? Professor Hayek shows, in a recent book, how such planning 
constitutes, in his opinion, a Road to Serfdom. The present reviewer not 
only agrees with it, but has said so himself in print. This viewpoint makes 
it an urgent task for those who share in it to explore the operation of a free- 
enterprise economy and of the ways in which the pressing problems of 
modern society can be solved within its framework. The price mechanism 
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is the main activating motor of a free economy, and it is therefore good 
that its operation be subjected to a searching scrutiny. This is the reason 
for the particular importance of Dr. Nourse’s book and for its interest not 
only to economists but also to political scientists and men in practical life. 

The book falls into three parts, entitled Principles, Problems, and 
Prospects, respectively. The first part deals with the basic operating 
features of a free enterprise system. The discussion of profits and of the 
“profit motive” occupies a rather central position in the treatment, ` 
whereas its upshot is the advocacy by Dr. Nourse of what he calls a “low- 
price policy.” The second part of the book, which occupies 200 pages, 
deals with applications,of that policy in the fields of producers’ goods, con- 
` gumers’ goods, distribution costs, wages, ete., arriving at the end at a con- 
sideration of “Basic Criteria of Price Policy.” The last part deals with 
problems of the-future, and especially with the author’s modernized ver- 
sion of “economic solidarity.” That part should, in effect, have given an 
answer to the vital question featured on the jacket of the book and cer- 
tainly present in the minds of most of its readers: “How can business lead- 
ers save private enterprise?” The reviewer cannot truthfully say that the 
book conveys an answer to that question. 

There are many questions of theoretical and ristida interest that 
could be raised in connection with the book—too many, in fact, to be 
handled in a short review. The reader will find, at the end of the yoluma, 
valuable “dissenting comments” by Dr. Charles O. Hardy, with answers 
by Dr. Nourse. The reviewer, on the whole, inclines to the positions taken 
by Dr. Hardy. f 

Since the main thesis of the book is centered around the concept of 
“low-price policy,” it might not be superfluous to point out that the no- 
tion is discussed but not defined. Is there any difference between the 
“low price” advocated by the author and the “competitive price” of eco- 
nomic theory? If there is, it should be made clearer. This whole matter 
of conceptual clarification could be very usefully undertaken when the 
book is revised for another edition; it would greatly enhance its value. 

When ‘discussing the problems of [profits'and the “profit motive,” it 
might be useful to emphasize that profits and losses are the determining 
indications that an entrepreneur has as to his success or failure in apprais- 
ing market reactions. Profits are indispensable in a free-market economy; 
so, alas, are losses. The question of moral motivation does not come into 
the picture at all. Dr. Nourse might have left out the whole discussion of 
the “profit motive.” Having included it, he might have pointed out that it’ 
is really a misnomer: in `a free economy, everybody tends to reach for 
higher income. Whether that income is represented by profits, salaries, or 
wages is immaterial. 

MICHAL A, Hurpurin. 

Hamilton College. 
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BRIEFER NOTICES 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 


D. W. Brogan’s Government of the People (Harper, pp. xxxi, 415, 
$4.00) is a reprint of the 1938 edition, to which has been added a twenty- 
five-page preface that purports to bring the earlier material up to date. 
This aim Mr. Brogan accomplishes remarkably well in view of the limita- 
tions inherent in this method of revision and his apparent change of opin- 

_ion after eleven years. regarding the vitality of American political parties. 
Government of the People is a scholarly and stimulating book, in which the 
author displays in a Gharming manner an intimate knowledge of the de- 
tails of American politics. Two chapters deal with the Constitution and 
judicial review. The remainder of the volume is devoted primarily to a . 
discussion of the chief defects in the American party system. Mr. Brogan 
accurately points out that the “traditional and sectional” aspect of Amer- 
ican parties, which is responsible for most of our political ills, is the prod- 
uct of our constitutional system. If one accepts the postulate—and this 
reviewer does not—that well-organized national parties based on class or 
principle are requisite to a healthy political system, he will logically follow 
the author to his conclusion that we must modify or abolish, among other 
things, the locality rule for congressmen, separation of powers, checks 
and balances, judicial review, states’ rights, and the rigid constitutional 
amending process. If Mr. Brogan no longer advocates any or all of these 
reforms—as certain expressions in the preface seem to imply—a rewriting 
of at least the final chapter would have been desirable.—J. S. G. Carson. 


In his What America Thinks (Thomas Y. Crowell, pp. viii, 167, $2.50), 
William Lydgate portrays the major trends of American public opinion 
as revealed by the last eight years of intensive poll-taking. The provocative 
issues surrounding polls are omitted as the author adheres closely and suc- 
ceasfully to this purpose. The work is admittedly written in lay and popu-. 
lar terms, with only a minimum use of charts and statistics. As such, it 
supplements the more technical works by Cantril, Gallup, and others. In 
succession, the book tells what the people think about labor unions, neu- 
trality, isolationism, foreign policy, the German and Japanese peoples, the 
Allies, the conduct of the war and home front policies, diet and personal 
health, taxation, Franklin D. Roosevelt, presidential tenure, and suffrage 
restrictions, especially the poll tax. Taking a page from Sandburg, Mr. 
Lydgate’s opening chapter entitled, “The People Yes,” sets the theme 
which permeates the volume—a great admiration for the common people 
whose “salty, earthy judgment is refreshing” (p. 160). He finds the “aver- 
age American” not too well informed and “gnobbish about other races, 
feeling superior to everybody,” but possessing a large amount of “horse 
sense,” realism, and intelligence, and growing more world conscious and 
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“sophisticated” in his thinking, though needing more information on 
history, geography, economics, health, and disease. Congress comes off 
second best as Lydgate stresses the fact that the people have been ahead 
of the national lawmakers in favoring a strong foreign policy, heavier 
taxation, and the regulation of labor unions and strikes; and without dis- 
cussing the matter, the author assumes this to be an unhealthy state of 
affairs, Many, including T. V. Smith, will debate the proposition that 
Congress should invariably be ahead of, or exactly in step with, public 
opinion. However, the author’s assertion that Congress often mistakes the 
noise of blocs and pressure groups for the “will of the whole people” is 
bolstered by convincing illustrations such as the congressional lag behind 
the people on price control and rationing measures. The volume includes 
an adequate index, but no bibliography, the data compiled being entirely 
from answers to questions asked by the American Institute of Publie 
Opinion.—Hvan A. Bonm. ` 


Municipal Research Bureaus; À Study of the Nation’s Leading Citizen- 
Supported Agencies (American Council on Public Affairs, 1944, pp. 178, 
cloth $3.00, paper $2.50), by Norman Ñ. Gill, is the interesting and in- 
structive story of an important phase of municipal development in the 
United States during the twentieth century. Mr. Gill relates the beginnings 
and growth of the municipal research bureaus, from the seminal New York 
Bureau founded in 1906 to the twenty active bureaus which could be 
identified in 1942. Wisely, he is not concerned with their history alone; 
instead, he devotes his major attention to an attempt to distinguish the 
municipal research bureau from other types of citizen groups; to an analy- 
sis of their programs in research and in citizen education; to an appraisal 
of their trustees in ‘social and economic terms, their professional staffs in 
terms of training and competence, their national association through its 
varied fortunes; and, finally, to an inquiry into the nature and limitations 
of their financial support. The author concludes that “no other movement 
has so profoundly influenced. the processes of municipal government,” and 
that municipal research bureaus are largely responsible for the develop- 
ment of modern budget methods, improved systems of accounting and re- 
porting, centralized purchasing, and the application of standards in 
personnel classification and compensation.” Nevertheless, he is not an un- 
critical observer of their present status. He notes the deeply embedded 
` tradition of business-interest domination, the narrow base of financial sup- 
port, the absence of younger men from the boards of trustees, the rudi- 
` mentary development of citizen education methods, the failuré to main- 
tain adequate quality and quantity of staff, and the need for developing 
more adequate coöperation with the universities and colleges. This reviewer 
believes that additional questions might be raised. Is it not likely that, 
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despite its distinguished history, the movement has run out its course? 
Despite the claim that the bureaus labor for better rather than cheaper 
government, is not this thesis precariously (and irregularly) maintained 
against the daily preoccupations and persistent interests of those who 
support the bureaus? Are not the professional staffs heavily institution- 
alized by the twin influences of a limited tradition and the implicit if not 
expressed objectives of the large contributors? Finally, can we, at the 
present stage of municipal-government development, be content with 
anything less than a citizen-supported, citizen-participating type of or- 
ganization through which democratic, imaginative, and resourceful as 
well as efficient local government can be promoted? There is no convincing 
evidence in Mr. Gill’s study that the traditional municipal research bureau 
can transform itself into such an institution.—Wa..ace 8. SAYRÐ. 


A subject which has received scant attention in the literature,of Ameri- 
can political science is analyzed by R. F. Patterson in The Office of Tieu- 
tenant-Governor in the Untted States (Governmental Research Bureau, 
University of South Dakota, 1944, pp. 20, $1.00). The author’s thesis is 
that lieutenant-governors of the thirty-six states which have them are or . 
should be more than mere “spare tires.” The paucity of court decisions 
regarding the position would seem to indicate its lack of fundamental im- 
portance. The most significant experiment- in the use of the lieutenant- 
governor was made in Indiana, where he was assigned important admin- 
istrative responsibilities as a sort of “assistant” or “deputy” governor. 
The experiment was wrecked when a governor and a lieutenant-governor 
of opposite parties were elected. The fallacy of the whole idea lies in the 
necessity for any administrator to select his own assistant. Without offer- 
ing evidence on the subject, the author indicates his conviction that 
lieutenant-governors exert in many states considerable influence on legis- 
_ lation. It would seem that the lieutenant-governor’s function as chief 
senator carries in many states sufficient powers to render him the state’s 
second most important political figure. This is especially true in those 
states where his power to appoint committees extends to the appointment 
of senate conferees, thus placing him in a position from which he can 
defeat legislation. Mr. Patterson’s study contains useful information and 
points the way to a more extensive examination of the lieutenant-govern- 
or’s legislative importance.—Joszreu M. Ray. 


That John C. Calhoun was for many years a nationalist has been for- 
- gotten by most Americans, but it is the main theme of John C. Calhoun, 
Nationalist, 1782-1828 (Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1944, pp. 477, $3.75), by 
Charles M. Wiltse. In this volume, Mr. Wiltse paints clear-cut word pic- 

tures of Calhoun and his contemporaries and makes of the biography an 
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absorbing story of politics as played by the master politicians of the 
period. From the administration of President Monroe he draws’aside the 
curtains that have masked the machinations and power politics of. that 
period and shows the “era of good feeling”’ in its true light. Notwithstand- 
ing this broad picture, the author has not hesitated to differ from other 
historians and biographers in their characterization of Calhoun. Particu- 
larly does he object to the picture that makes of Calhoun a “vacillating 
and unprincipled politician.” Acknowledging Calhoun’s faults along with 
his strength, Mr. Wiltse maintains that this characterization is based upon 
Adams’ diary, and that historians have accepted it without considering 
the bias of John Quincy Adams or “the mass of contemporary evidence.” 
To the reader the volume makes clear the great expectations with which 
Calhoun began his political career and his great and unquestioned ability 
in the field of politics. That he did not reach the presidency, Mr. Wiltse 
attributes to the fact that he was never able to realize that the common 
man could not reason logically and therefore could not follow him in his 
political thinking. Blame is placed also upon the rival political ambitions 
of his contemporaries, who by devious political activity were able to cloud 
the issue. The “sheer viciousness”’ of the political campaigns of Calhoun’s 
day is clearly delineated. Calhoun was never loathe to express himself 
upon governmental affairs and his opinions are analyzed with great care 
and ability—as, for instance, his desire to maintain the deliberative char- 
acter of the House of Representatives, Well written, with forcefully ex- 
pressed conclusions that are established by proper documentation, this 
volume is 8 genuine contribution to the historical biography of America. 
—Rosuat S. RANKIN. 


The History of the New Deal (Creative Age Press, 1944, pp. xi, 368, 
$2.50), by Basil Rauch, is divided into fourteen chapters: It opens with a 
brief chapter on “The Old Deal’’—a summary statement on the economic 
plight of the country after the great explosion of 1929 and on the ideas 
and policies of President Hoover. The second end third chapters treat of 
the campaign of 1932 and the “interregnum” between the election and 
inauguration of Mr. Roosevelt. Six chapters cover what the author calls . 
“the first New Deal,” 1983-35; and the remaining chapters, “the second 
New Deal.” According to Mr. Rauch’s judgment, the first “was chiefly 
beneficial to big business and large farmers,” and the second, “to labor and 
smaller farmers.” The main body of the book is devoted to brief descrip- 
tions of the great measures and issues of the period and is based largely on 
official documents, newspapers, and other sources readily available to the 
student. The style is clear, flowing, and readable. The tone is one of sym- 
pathy with the New Deal, and of warm certitude. If the author was 
troubled in mind as to just what he was doing as he selected, emphasized, 
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and decided, he carried no substantial baggage of doubts and qualifica- 
tions as he wrote “the” history of the New Deal. This volume is to be fol- 
. lowed by another dealing with the period since 1938, ‘national defense” 
and “global war.” Readers of the present work will look forward to the 
second with expectancy.—CHARLES A. BEARD. 


The Selection and Tenure of Judges (National Conference of Judicial 
Councils, 1944, pp. xix, 308), by Evan Haynes, is one of the volumes in 4 
valuable series published under the direction of Roscoe Pound. The pur- 
pose of the volume is the collection of information, and more than a third 
of its pages are devoted to tabular or bibliographical information. The 
text, however, is of distinct value. Chapters dealing with English and 
other foreign judicial systems are brief but valuable. A separate chapter 
devoted to the judges under the Stuarts is not only of value but also of 

-interest, as is the chapter tracing the development of popular ele¢tions 
and short terms for judges in the states of this country.. The most inter- 
esting chapter and one of the most informative is that entitled: “Are 
elected judges with short terms more liberal than appointed judges with 
secure tenure?” Dean Pound’s introduction is also interesting and valu- 
able. The author of the volume devotes some independent attention to 
the tenure of judges. As a matter of fact, tenure is more important than 
method of selection. The author properly indicates that politics has a large 
share in the appointment of English judges, but that political influences 
play little part after the judges are appointed. Security of tenure accom- 
plishes this result.—Wazrer F. Dopp. 


Students of theory and parties will find in What the Negro Wants (Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, pp. xxiii, 352, $8.50), edited by Ray- 
ford W. Logan, a very useful volume dealing with America’s most diffi- 
cult minority question. Though differing in emphasis, the Negro intellec- 
tuals who contribute to it are agreed on their major premises. The Negro 
wants what all intellectuals want. The argument is a familiar one, an 
integral part of the American tradition flowing from the original Lockian 
stream of ideas subsequently incorporated into the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. No more potent propaganda, ideology could be devised for 
Americans who pay lip service to the equalitarian, libertarian ideal, 
especially in wartime. Many Southerners will be surprised and nettled at 
the view of their culture presented. Some will suspect a lack of under- 
standing, because of the tendency of the intellectual to over-rationalize 
questions of status. Cultural progressiveness, or lack of it, does not always 
yield to the exigencies of logic. Was it not John Stuart Mill who pointed 
out that the necessary self-discipline for civilized living might require a 
preliminary apprenticeship of obedience, even in slavery? The publication 
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of this volume by one of our leading Southern university presses is es- 
pecially welcome. The wisdom cf including a publisher’s preface which 
disputes the major premises of the rest of the volume is doubtful. However - 
able the argument, its incorporation in a volume of this character suggests 
a reason for the preface which sustains the position of those the publisher 
80 menaantly, attacks.—J. B. SHANNON. 


In A Dictionary of Amertcan Politics (Barnes and Noble, 1944, pp. vii, 
358, $3.00), Edward C. Smith anc Arnold J. Zurcher, editors, present the 
third volume of its kind which has appeared under the title, and compris- » 
` ing a revision of an earlier edition by the former of these authors. That the 
“work includes only some three thousand entries suggests the question of 
selectivity. Such omissions as Americanization, auxiliary agencies, non- 
voting, pari-mutuels, proprietary functions, indicate some arbitrariness in 
choice. Some eighty acts of Congress do not include the Overman Act or 
the War Powers Acts. Equally significant federal court cases are not in- 
cluded. Some definitions are inadequate or inexact, e.g., that of laissez- 
fatre. In general, however, the definitions are satisfactory, and the work 
should prove useful to both special and general students.—H. G. Coox. 


FOREIGN GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 


In his little book, China’s Wartime Politics, 1987-1944, issued under 
the auspices of the International Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations 
(Princeton University Press, 1944, pp. viii, 133, $2.00), Lawrence K. 
Rosinger has put together some sixty pages of narrative, written for the 
“educated citizen,” and sixty-five pages of documents likely to be service- 
able to the specialist. Although so little space is given to textual matter, a 
fact which will be regretted by readers of the author’s well-informed and 
trenchantly-phrased “Reports” in the series of the Foreign Policy Asso- | 
ciation, the main trends of China’s recent political development are 
traced with clarity and scholarly detachment. While advancing no thesis, 
the author takes as his principal theme the controversy of the Kuomin- 
tang with the Communist-agrarian bloc. In spite of nearly ten years of 
civil strife, Chinese unity, he believes, though still little “above the mini- 
mum level necessary for resistance” to Japan, was stronger in 1937 than 
in 1927, He explains the decline in unity since 1938, pointing to the expul- 
sion of the Communist party from the Kuomintang, the conflict of inter- 
ests between their members and the corresponding divergencies in their 
governmental and economic theories, the resentment in Chungking at 
foreign criticism of reactionary policies, and other factors. He concludes 
with an estimate of the national executive, the People’s Political Council — 
(which he finds to be declining in influence), and the constitutional move- 
ment, Of the fourteen appended documents, seven throw greatly needed , 

light on the opposing views of the Kuomintang and the Communists; one 
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is the draft constitution; and the remainder are expressions of leading in- 
dividuals or groups regarding domestic or foreign policy.—Hanro.p 8. 
QUIGLEY. 


To sketch chronologically the struggle to achieve a constitution in 
Russia from the earliest periods down to 1905 is the difficult task Dr. 
Harry Dorosh sets himself in Russian Constitutionalism (Exposition © 
Press, 1944, pp. 127, $2.50). He has “sought only to characterize the 
stages of the constitutional movements and explain their economic and 
ideological factors.” The first task he has achieved fairly well, and he does 
not claim great democratic significance for the various attempts to cir- 
cumscribe the autocracy of the tsar. The latter more difficult task needs 
more elaboration. The author has relied almost completely on mono- 
graphs by Russian scholars, which historians not versed in the Russian 
language will appreciate. Yet there are studies by Western European and 
American authors whose points of view, if nothing else, on constitutional- 
ism would have strengthened this presentation. To the specialist in Rus- 
sian history the book will bring nothing new, while the general reader will 
find it difficult reading and too compact to provide a éleer picture of the 
“birth and growth of constitutional ideas in Russia.”—E. C, HELMREICH. 


.  Stressing a Marxian historical interpretation, Stanley B. Ryerson, in 
his French Canada (International Publishers, 1944, pp. 256, $2.50), at- 
tempts to create for English-Canadians a greater appreciation of the 
motivating forces in French Canadian life. He first traces the history of 
Quebec from the Quebec Act to 1917, emphasizing the democratic aspects 
of the struggle of 1837 and the early coöperation between the reformers of 
Upper and Lower Canada. The second section of the book describes the 
effects of agrarian feudalism and industrialization on a-Quebec that is to- 
day only one-third rural. In the final section, some aspects of the recent 
Duplessis fascist government and the development of the labor movement 
are discussed. Ryerson believes in the possibility of creating a Catholic 
democratic industrialism which will codperate with its counterpart in 
English Canada for the construction of a-united land stronger Canadian 
democracy. While much in the book is interesting and valuable, the limita- 
tions of the Marxian approach lead the author almost to neglect the re- 
ligious and racial factors, and the importance of tradition in the rural life 
of Quebec. The book also suffers from too much sloganizing —ALFRED 
FmenBacu. 
= ¢ INTERNATIONAL LAW AND RELATIONS 
The International Secretariat of the Future (Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, pp. 64, $0.85) is the collective work of a group of former 
officials of the League of Nations Secretariat. As the title suggests, the 
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slender volume is less a description of the evolution and organization of 
the League Secretariat than an attempt to draw certain conclusions from 
the experience of the past and to make suggestions for the future. Its im- 
portance lies in the fact that the authors, among whom is the first Secre- 
tary-General of the League, had a considerable share in the shaping of the 
Secretariat and the development of its administrative technique. The 
brochure covers wide ground: international loyalty, national composition 
and recruitment, problems of leadership, external relations, site of thé or- 
ganization, and financial questions. Among its conclusions and concrete 
‘suggestions, the following may be mentioned: that international loyalty 
is possible and that the fact of being internationally staffed is no handicap 
to the efficiency of an administrative body; that officials, except those of 
highest rank, should receive indeterminate contracts; that international 
officials should as far as feasible enter the service by way of open examina- 
tions and that their salaries “should be based on the best paid civil serv- 
ices existing among the members of the organization, plus an appropriate 
indemnity for expatriation.” The highest posts should not be filled ex- 
clusively by nationals of the major powers, in order to leave room for a 
limited number of nationals of the smaller powers. In contrast to a League 
practice which as a matter of fact was gradually abandoned in later years, 
principal officers should not be restricted to advisory and representative 
functions, but, given “direct administrative responsibility ... as working 
directors of more or less self-contained sections.” The qualities required 
of the head of the international Secretariat are defined as follows: “He 
should be young. Political or diplomatic experience, but not necessarily 
great fame or eminence, is an advantage. Above all, ability for adminis- 
tration in the broadest sense is important, implying a knowledge of when 
to be dynamic . . . when, at the other extreme, to be content as a purely 
administrative official; and when, on a middle course, to be a moderator.” 
The personal experience of the reviewer suggests a different emphasis 
upon the qualifications enumerated, i.e., the need, above all, of statesman- 
like and political qualifications in the broadest sense of the term rather 
than of civil service qualifications. One of the most important suggestions 
is contained in an appendix in which Mr. A. Pelt, the second and last 
director of the Information Section, pcints to the almost insurmountable 
obstacles blocking the successful working of the public relations service of 
an international agency. As a way out, Mr. Pelt suggests that the successor 
to the League’s Information Section be given a less official and formal 
character. “Active publicity can only be successfully handled by men en- 
joying freedom of-expression.” For anybody interested in the problems 
and techniques of international administration, this booklet is obligatory 
reading, though its all too restricted size and the somewhat orthodox ap- 
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proach, which never departs appreciably from the League pattern, dimin- 
ish its utility and leave considerable scope for further study and investi- 
gation. From the point of view of the uninitiated reader, it is perhaps 
regrettable that too much knowledge of the organization and inner work- 
ings of the Geneva machinery is taken for granted.—Eaon F. RANSHOFHN- 
W2RTHEIMER. š 


The spate of books on “victory through air power” which marked the 
year 1942 was bound to be succeeded by an equally vigorous flow of works 
seizing upon air power as the sole specific for curing the world’s basic ill of 
recurrent aggression. Such a book is Allan A. Michie’s Keep the Peace 
Through Air Power (Holt, 1944, pp. 196, $2.00). Mr. Michie shares 
with several others the merit of presenting an idea which is preéminently 
worthy of profound study and consideration, but it cannot be said that 
the character of the analysis he brings to the subject particularly ad- 
vances our understanding. Indeed, the greater part of his small book is 
taken up with a political discussion completely removed from the main 
topic announced by the title and in which the author is utterly out of his 
depth. When he returns to his expressed commitment, he does little more 
than bring together within a narrow compass a fund of arguments which 
the discerning reader has had reason to consider dubious elsewhere. It is 
indeed remarkable that a book written in 1944—when air power had re- 
ceived a fairly substantial trial in Europe against the kind of nations that 
really count—should resort for historical examples implementing its 
thesis to the experience of colonial powers in policing primitive nomadic 

` tribes during the 1920’s. The author goes on to argue that air bombard- 
ment or the threat of it “is the one type of force that can apply direct con- 
trol... without the necessity of occupying the aggressor nations.” It 
would therefore “require but a fraction of the cost and a very small part 
of the immobilized manpower of land armies of occupation or a punitive 
land striking force.” We know, on the contrary, that air forces, to be truly 
effective as instruments of sanction, have to be huge and costly, and that 
they can bė counted upon to achieve results only-by large-scale destruction 
_ in which the decision may be long delayed. ‘Against a nation presumably 
disarmed, air bombardment would appear a peculiarly clumsy way of im- 
posing one’s will, being efficient mostly in producing the bitterest kinds of 
resentment among the populations attacked. A disarmed nation should be 
very easy to occupy—as was the Ruhr in 1923—and it should not require 
such huge armies to do it. The airplane may indeed prove an excellent 
means of quickly ferrying foot soldiers to the areas where military control 
is to be established, but control by air-borne troops who can occupy and 
hold a position end attempted control by bombs are two very different 
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things. The essential point, however, is that any sensible approach to the ` 
problem of sanctions must shun the monistic type of solution —BmRNARD 
Bropis. 


America and the Amertcas (Claremont Colleges, California, pp. vii, 
84, $2.00), by Hubert Herring, reprints two lectures that distill into a few 
paragraphs years of experience in the field of inter-American relations. 
“An Appraisal’ briefly covers historic periods of varying warmth of diplo- 
_ matic relations, the present extent of hemispheric solidarity, and the com- 
parative.democracy of the Latin American governments, and estimates 
their reception of our official attentions. “A Forecast? enumerates as- 
sumptions as to likely future policy, cites the treatment of Puerto Rico 
and of Mexicans within our borders as symptomatic of the cbstacles to 
Continental codperation, and concludes with specific recommendations. 
A provocative analysis ascribes a colontal character—not a colcnial status 
—to Latin America. The characteristics persuasive to the author are eco- 
nomic (exportation of raw materials and importation of manufactured 
goods), geographic (great unsettled spaces), cultural (subordination of 
Indian populations), political (the recent and incomplete advent of 
democracy), and military (inadequate arms to safeguard national sover- 
eignty). The data on wages, birth and death rates, and other social condi- 
tions summarize the fuller statistics of the author's Good Netghdors, pub- 
lished’ in 1943. Although he refers to Latin Americans’ doubts as to the 
continuity of sympathetic policy in Washington, Herring repeatedly as- 
signs credit in bipartisan fashion to Root, Hughes, Hoover, Roosevelt, 
Hull, Welles, and Wallace in asserting that the Good Neighbor policy is 
not the exclusive property of one political party. Mr. Herring, a prolific 
writer, employs a lively style; his approach is robust, virile, and probably 
sufficiently breezy to ruffle some sensitivities.— WILLARD F. BARBER. 


- When Captain G. B. Shirlaw of the R. A. M. C. noticed at his officers’ 
mess that discussions about the world after the war were usually fruitless, 
and when he found no satisfactory book on the subject, he deeided to 
write one himself, as layman for laymen. After having written ore third, 
he was called overseas. The volume was finished by Major L. E. Jones, a 
banker in civilian life (p. 93) with whom he had discugged the whole plan. 
G. B. Shirlaw and L. E. Jones, You and the Peace (London: Macmillan, 
1944, pp. vi, 176, $1.75) also aims to be a point-by-point guide for lec- 
tures and discussions organized by the United Kingdom’s meritorious 
A.B.C.A. (Army Bureau of Current Affairs); thus, it shows American 
readers the type and wide range of the questions asked by British soldiers. 
The thin book deals with everything from the.future of Northern Rhodesia 
to state socialism. As a sign that the experts’ ideas (e.g., Kelsen’s) about 
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the need for the “individualization” and “criminalization” of breaches of 
international law are “in the air,” it is interesting to note that these 
British “laymen” not only strongly advocate the creation of a world 
criminal code, but even outline its main positive norms. There is a stimu- 
lating chapter on nationalism as the root of wars, a somewhat too “wise- 
cracky” part on boundaries, and an appeal for the formation of a “gov- 
ernment of Africa” (“United African Peoples,” p. 171). The most import- 
ant single measure to solve the German.problem is, in the eyes of Shirlaw 
and Jones, the formation of a world police force. In addition, it is argued 
that all German inventions and patents (nów existing or to be made within 
the next fifty years) should be freely available to the world; and that her 
works of art should be taken from Germany, such “insignia of an adult 
_ civilization” to be returned if and when she is reformed. For the latter 
purpose, all who cannot prove their anti-Nazi attitude should pay a special 
education tax (pp. 42-44). On the whole, the book is clearer, better in- 
formed, and on a higher level than quite a few more pretentious volumes 
on the future of international relations —Hans ERNEST FRIED. 


In “Agenda for Peace” (Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, Vol. 284, July, 1944, pp. 181, $2.00 cloth), the seasoned ' 
editors of the Annals have added one more to the rising tide of symposia 
on the great problem before us. Under the headings “Rehabilitation and 
Relief,” “Economic and Political Reconstruction,” and “Postwar Organi- 
zation and Codperation,” a sheaf of suggestive and often representative 
statements has been gathered which, in their geographic scope, comprise 
problems of the Far East, of North America, and of Europe (the bulk of 
the articles dealing with areas). This is one “agenda,” be it incidentally 
noted, from which a discussion of the German question is conspicuously 
absent. In spite of the time-lag between the date of issue and the writing 
of this note—something of a test in these times of precipitous change— 
the analysis and development of basic questions stand up surprisingly ` 
well, Among a number of valuable contributions, this reader has been par- 
ticularly stimulated by two pieces on Italy from the pens of Max Ascoli 
and Mario Einaudi, by F. Van Cauwelaert’s straightforward words on 
the small European nations, by Edward C. Carter’s consideration of 
Russia's contribution to peace, by Otto Mallery’s proposal for 2 World 

` Trade Board (a subject on which the cross-currents of the International 
Civil Aviation Conference at Chicago throw an interesting light), and, 
last but not least, by C. J. Hambro’s earthy wisdom (‘How to Win the 
Peace”), somewhat in the nature of a summing-up. We have heard it be- 
fore; but, coming from the Norwegian statesman and former president of 
the League Assembly, the reminder has a singular poignancy: “The 
peace will be lost or it will be won in this country; and it will be lost or it 
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will be won by every single one among us, by your friends, oie your 
neighbors, by your brothers and sisters. That is why all the discussions 
now going on all over this country have a real importance.” — WOLFGANG 
H. Kraos. 


In Armistice: 1918 (Yale University Press, 1944, pp. 442, $5.00), Pro- 
fessor Harry R. Rudin treats in considerable detail the story of events 
that brought World War I to a close. The importance of this very real 
contribution to our knowledge of the period immediately preceding Nov- 
ember 11, 1918, is all the greater as we approach the close of the present 
° war, at least in Europe, and provides us with a warning that we cannot be 
too careful, for the sake of peace in the future, in formulating a policy 
which ultimately. will result in a “cease firing” order in our war with Ger- . 
many. Professor Rudin brings out clearly the difference of opinion among 
the German military and civilian leaders on the ability of their country to 
continue the war, but he places definitely on the shoulders of Ludendorff 
and Hindenburg the responsibility for initiating the movement by the 
government that was to lead to the Armistice. Aa the negotiations between 
the government and Wilson continued, however, and it became clear that 
the terms must be more severe than Germany expected, the Army leaders 
began to back down on their earlier frantic insistence on the need for an 
imimediate cessation of hostilities. The government was by now convinced 
by rapidly accumulating evidence of the inabilitzy of Germany. to fight on 
much longer and pressed Wilson to name the terms upon which the Allies 
would be willing to stop the war. Ludendorff, however, opposed Wilson’s 
hardening attitude toward Germany-and declared that the war should go 
on. When the government refused to listen to his appeal, Ludendorff began | 
to lay the groundwork for the thesis that the German Army was not de- 
feated on the field of battle but was stabbed in the back by the breakdown | 
of the home front. Rudin leaves no doubt that Ludendorff’s game was to 
make it appear that the government, not the Army leadership, was re- 
sponsible for Germany’s plight. In this he was more than successful, since 
the argument was one of the most effective for Hitler during the years that 
witnessed the rise of National Socialism and the downfall of the German 
Republic.—Canru M. Frasvre. 


Jules Ferry “. ...never had any long-range plan, but he moved op- 
portunistically: whenever a chance presented itself.... The only colony 
that was entirely his creation, from early exploration to final international 
ratification of French ownership, was Equatorial Africa... .” (p. 195). 
This is part of the summary from Jules Ferej ani te Rengissanae of French 
Imperialism (King’s Crown Press, pp. x, 222, $2.75), oy Thomas T. Power, 
Jr. If the results of Ferry’s colonial activities endowed France with a 
great empire, consisting of Tunisia, Oceania, West Africa, Madagascar, 
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and Indo-China, it was not because Ferry played the rôle of an American 
movie hero, that of an “Exploiter,” that of Der Führer, or even that at- 
tributed by Mr. Beard to the Founding Fathers. Pulled along by French 
military men, colonists, professional diplomats, “high civil servants,” and 
the exploits of the explorer Brazza—and occasionally misled—Ferry’s 
rôle appears as that of a dogged conservator of every French colonial ad- 
vantage. He did not tempt the fate of France in an injudicious manner. 
For reasons of his own, undoubtedly, Otto von Bismarck was usually 
found supporting Ferry’s ventures, and the index to the volume carries 
more references to Bismarck than to any other person, Ferry alone ex- 
cepted. This is not a tract based upon some simple ideology. It is a study— 
appropriately assisted by a group of Columbia University savants. Its 
contents cannot remain outside the lecture notes of teachers of French 
government or of colonial government and administration. In short, the 
study is a contribution.—J. G. HEINBERG. 


Unlike most volumes published under the auspices of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations, Bruno Lasker’s Peoples of Southeast Asta (Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1944, pp. 288, x, $3.00) is addressed to all who read. Concealing 
evidences of scholarship, the author proceeds in leisurely, casual fashion 
to depict the social groups belonging to the large area treated, with empha- 
sis on means of making a living. Little concerned with Burmese, Malays, 
or Filipinos, he deals with hunters, peasants, merchants, and artisans, in 
their age-old struggle for livelihood. Next comes the rôle of the foreigner, 
whether Oriental or Occidental, and the resulting economic and social 
changes for the natives. Finally, the varied scenes of ferment and protest, 
the drama of transition and struggle, are sketched. Convinced that the old 
colonialism is neither desirable nor feasiblé, the author points to economic 
welfare and self-government as twin objectives of the future. Responsi- 
bility for such policies he would entrust chiefly to the imperial powers 
concerned, In the background would be a world organization and certain 
regional agencies. No very drastic changes from the situation of 1939 are 
involved, Whether this program would be adequate to the declared pur- 
poses or practical in operation may well be questioned. It may be doubted 
also whether the author has succeeded in making any very clear picture 
of “our comrades,” these peoples of Asia. Perhaps, as he says, “until we 
have the help of the indigenous peoples themselves, until we have expres- 

- sions of their experiences and desires through organized channels of repre- 
sentative public opinion,” we cannot know them well enough to deal with 
them intelligently —G. Lurguton LaF uzun. 


Since 1940, the Naval War College has published a compilation of 
International Law Documents (U. 8. Government Printing Office, 1944, 
pp. 155) used as the basis of discussions in Naval War College classes. 
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Like the previous compilations, the most recent volume, for the year 1942, 
incorporates documents primarily illustrative of those aspects of inter- 
national law having to do with the conduct of the present war, It is con- 
sequently surprising to find that 52 of the volume’s 155 pages are devoted 
to the text of the Final Act of the United Nations Conference on Food and . 
Agriculture. With the possible exception of Resolution XXIII and its 
Correlative recommendation in favor of collective action “to establish 
such conditions of international security as will make possible an expand- 
ing and. balanced world economy,” it is difficult to understand the reason 
for including this particular document with the President’s Proclamation 
Concerning the Capture of Prizes on the High Seas or the President’s 
Statement on the Use of Poison Gas, of obvious practical interest to Naval 
War College students. All but five of the thirty-two documents are taken 
from the Department of State Bulletin and are therefore easily available in 
their original source. Nevertheless, the Naval War College publication is 
useful because of its selective presentation of those documente having par- 
ticular reference to the conduct of the war—D. Buaraicn McCown. 


Powers and Duties Attributed to the League of Nations by International 
Treaties (League of Nations: C.3.M.3. 1944. V. Geneva, 1944, pp. 48, 
$0.50) gives a list of the numerous international treaties, actually in force, 
attrituting powers and duties to the League of Nations (without the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice and the International Labor Or- 
ganizazion), especially in the field of non-political international codpera- 
tion. The publication serves primarily the purpose of calling attention to 
the fact that the disappearance of the League would leave important, 
treaty-based international functions without any competent organ to per- 
form them. But this publication is also a timely reminder that, contrary 
to the layman’s opinion, the League of Nations still exists, in law as well 
as in fast. While the organization’s political activities have ceased, it still 
functicns at Geneva and at Princeton; 44 states are still members and pay 
contributions; the League is doing work, issuing publications, and has m 
the Irishman Sean Lester its acting sacretary-general. As it is unlikely that 
the League will be continued—if for no other reason, on account of Rus- 
sian dislike—it is necessary to make arrangements not only for a new in- 
ternational organization to take over its tasks, perhaps its archives, build- 
ings, personnel, and probably the Court and the ILO, but also for the dis- 
solution of the old League by resolution of its competent organs. These 
problems concerning the change from the old to the new League are cer- 
tainly included in the “several questions still under consideration,” men- 
tioned in the final note of the Dumbarton Oaks proposals.—Josur L. 
Konz. 
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Persons interested in Bismarck’s diplomacy will find an exceedingly 
interesting volume in Letters From the Berlin Embassy ; Private Correspond- 
ence of British Representatives at Berlin and Foreign Secretary Lord Gran- 
ville, 1871-1874, 1880-1886 (U. 8. Government Printing Office, 1944, 
pp. 428, $1.25), edited by Professor Paul Knaplund, of the University of 
Wisconsin. Lord Odo Russell, First Baron Ampthill, British ambassador to 
Germany in 1871-74 and 1880-85, was on extremely intimate terms with 
Bismarck, and his private letters to the Foreign Secretary, Lord Granville, 
contain many keen observations. Bismarck’s differences with the Emperor, 
his threats to retire when the Emperor died, his suggestion that England 
seize Egypt, and the belief of many German officials that France would 
wage a war of revenge, were all reported by the Ambassador. His relations 
with the German royal family also were so cordial that when he died in 
1884 the Empress said: “He was the English Ambassador in Berlin and 
the German Ambassador in London.” The importance of these letters is 
enhanced because they were private and Ampthill wrote more freely than 
was possible in his official dispatches. Letters sent to Granville in 1885 by 
Ampthill’s successor, Sir Edward B. Malet, with which the book closes, 
show a pronounced deterioration of Anglo-German relations within a year 
after Ampthill’s death. Excellent explanatory notes and introductory sur- 
veys of-British foreign policy show careful editing.—Rosret 8. McCor- 
DOCK. 


- In his Latvian-Russian Relations (Washington, D. C.: Latvian Legation, 
pp. 255), Dr. Alfred Bilmanis has collected a variety of documents dealing 
with (1) Russia’s acquisition of Latvian territory in the eighteenth 
century, (2) Latvia’s struggle for independence, 1905-20, and (3) the 
subsequent period. Many of the documents are from standard sources, 
but there are enough others to warrant this collection, beyond its mere 
convenience. Of particular interest are two reports by the Latvian nego- 
tiators of the Soviet-Latvian mutual assistance pact of 1939. Here men- 
tion is made of a secret protocol, but the document is not given. ‘The con- 
stitution of the Latvian Socialist Republic (1940) and material on depor- 
tations resulting from the policy of sovietization are included. There is an 
excellent brief introduction surveying Latvia’s foreign Telations.—E. C. 
HELMREICH. 

POLITICAL THEORY AND MISCELLANEOUS , 

The Administrative Theories of Hamilton and Jefferson; Their Contribu- - 
tion to Thought on Public Administration (University of Chicago Press, 
pp. ix, 244, $3.50), by Lynton K. Caldwell, reveals much new information 
about the origin and evolution of ideas concerning public administration 
in this country. To read this book is to convince one again that “there is 
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nothing new under the sun.” The popular controversies of today’s admin- 
istrators and critics-are found in the writings and practices of Hamilton 
and Jefferson. Although the two statesmen have long been credited with 
. contributing much to political philosophy, only recently have research 

students begun investigating their contributions to administrative prin- 
ciples. In his introduction to.the volume, Leonard D. White points out 
that the study opens up new and fertile fields for research in the develop- 
ment of administrative thought. Dr. Caldwell attempts to prove with 
careful documentation that the much-publicized controversies between 
Hamilton and Jefferson were not fundamental. He indicates that their 
dissensions, which have been perpetuated by melodramatic writers, were 
exaggerated because of their partizan ambitions and contrasting tempera- 
ments. Aside from their political rivalry and personal antagonisms, Dr. 
Caldwell believes that the basic difference in their administrative theories ` 
lay in their attitude toward “the control of political power.” Hamilton 
favored unitary, centralized governmental responsibility and concentra- 
tion of authority. Jefferson advocated separation of power, federalism, 
' home rule, and limited government. “The nationalistic centzalising ob- 
jectives of Hamilton encouraged his view of organization from the top 
down, whereas the democratic decentralizing hopes of Jefferson led him 
customarily to view organization from the bottom up.” The two men 
concurred in their belief that the government should act positively to pro- 
mote the public welfare, but the Hamiltonian stress was on organization 
and administration of public power while the Jeffersonian emphasis was 
on the control of this power. To Hamilton, the great need was order and 
efficiency, with emphasis on national unity. To Jefferson, the individual 
was most important, and good government consisted of decentralized ad- 
ministration with citizen participation. Both students and publie adminis- 
trators can profit by considering these principles, because they constitute 
the foundation of traditional public attitudes toward eoverument man- 
agement.—Francus P. DuLancy, 


The author of Soctal-Economic Movements (Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
1944, pp. xvii, 828, $3.75), Mr. Harry W. Laidler, is to be cong-atulated 
for havirig brought within the compass of a single volume a vast amount 
of information concerning the important social-economic movements from 
the time of the prophet Amos to the contemporary period that he here 
presents. The volume under review was, as the writer states-in his preface, 
“prepared as 8 textbook ‘for courses in economics, sociology, political 
science, and social ethics, and as a handbook on social reconstruction for 
the general reader,” The first portion eppeared in almost identical form in 
Mr. Laidler’s A History of Socialist Thought, no longer in print. The latter 
portion, beginning with the discussion of Russian Communism, has been 
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largely rewritten. In the discussion of some of the earlier movements of 
this period, much material has been added, and the whole account has 
been brought down to date. The writer, in his own words, “seeks to pro- 


vide a history of significant movements and systems of [economic and ` 


social] thought, and [to] describe the social environment which led to their 
development,” an effort in which he has in large measure succeeded. Be- 
ginning, in Part I, with Utopianism and the chief Utopists of ancient, 
mediaeval, and modern times, he proceeds through Marxism in Part IT 
and other schools of thought in Part ITI, which he designates as Fabian- 
ism, German Social Democracy, Revisionism, Syndicalism, and Guild 
Socialism, to Communism, which he discusses in Part IV, and in Part V to 
Socialist Movements in Various Lands. In Part VI, he presents Recent 
Socialist Thought, and in Part VII, Consumer Codperation. In Part VIII, 
he summarizes the contributions of various social and economie move- 
ments. The reviewer was somewhat confused at the outset by the manner 
in which Mr. Laidler plunged immediately into the use of such key words 
as “utopia,” “communism,” and “socialism,” without some preliminary 
discussion of their meaning. The fact that not until almost at the end of 
the book is there any real attempt at definition of these or other important 
terms tends to blur the discussion of the movements with which they are 
associated and to detract from its significance. For practical purposes, the 
discussion of definitions inserted in Chapter 43 of Part VII would in the 
reviewer's opinion have been much more useful at the beginning of the 
book. Mr. Laidler has in large part succeeded in accomplishing his avowed 
desire “through the use of carefully selected quotations . . . to bring the 
reader into vital touch not only with the ideas but with the spirit animat- 
ing each movement” that he discusses. There would appear to be a ques- 
` tion, however, as to the wisdom of inserting as much historical narrative 
as he has inserted. Such narrative in a work of this character and scope 
almost inevitably, because of lack of space, results in over-simplification. 
The description of recent socialist trends in ali countries, included in Part 
Y, is on the other hand—even though one is not always sure of their exact 
political setting—extremely illuminating. The clear picture drawn here 
and elsewhere in the book of the persistent tendency of mankind, es- 
pecially in these later days, to achieve a system of greater social justice 
and of more universal well-being, by whatever name we may call it, than 
latsser-fatre capitalism provides, must reveal to all readers of the book 
some of the conditions of social and political reconstruction that must and 
will inevitably be met in the postwar world, and the futility of trying to 
keep the hands of the clock back in respect of them. The book will be 
extremely useful as a reference work, and, with supplementary reading, as 
a, textbook in its field. It is itself supplemented with an excellent and com- 
prehensive list of selected references.—ELLEN DEBORAH ELLIS. 
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In Citizens for a New World (National Council for the Social Studies, 
pr. 186, $2.00), edited by Erling M. Hunt, the eight specialists in inter- 
national affairs who discuss some of ‘the major problems of the postwar 
period are in complete agreement on at least one important point. That is 
the necessity for intelligent planning on a world-wide scala for such pre- 
dictable necessities as the liquidation of the war’s heritage of unemploy- 
ment, physical destruction, dislocated peoples, and lowered health stand- 
ards. American educational programs for an era in which the nature and 
rarge of our own national interests will make the study of foreign affairs 
a basic requirement also bulk large in these plans. In fact, one of the most 
useful portions of this volume from the point of view of the secondary 
school teacher is the final chapter, in which reference materials and 
study outlines for use in teacking international relations are expertly 
outlined. Despite the authors’ concern with specific postwar questions, . 
they fully recognize the inescapable relationship between the basic issue 
of sacurity and all other reconstruction problems. In suggesting the estab- 
lishment, therefore, of an international education office, a permanent 
health service, various measures for advancing “backward” areas or as- 
suring protection to national minorities—to mention a few of the leading 
plans—the contributors emphasize the importance of fitting these schemes 
into an international political anc economic framework. The proposals for 
an edequate security system are drawn, however, along lines that are 
more Utopian than practical. In an essay on plans for international organi- 
zaticn, Professor D. F. Fleming argues that “hereafter we must have the 
protection of true federal government, which we [the United Nations] 
ourselves create, and through which the supreme problems of keeping the 
peace can be met.” While it is ur:questionably true that Professor Flem- 
ing’s reform would offer ideal protection against future wars, the establish- 
ment of a world organization far stronger than the old Leagues of Nations - 
appears so rar removed from the realm’of the immediately possible that 
it car, at best, serve only as a distant goal toward which to orient current 
international machinery. But although the authors of these essays on 
postwar questions may appear to view the possibilities of world codpera- 
tion with more optimism than now seems justified by events, 15 is hearten- 
ing to find so important an educational organization as the National 
Council for the Social Studies in favor of more, rather than less, interna- 
tional action in the future -—Winrrep N. HADSEL. 


“Tnternational Frontiers in Education” (Annals of the American Acad- 
emy of Political and ‘Social Science, Vol. 235, September, 1044 (pp. xi, 
180, $2.00 cloth), edited by William G. Carr, is based upon the idea that 
preparations for education after this war must be made during the war 
itself, without waiting for the inevitable cooling off or slump that will — 
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come to one degree or another after hostilities shall have ceased. It also 
pictures a minimum educational program for which the democracies 
will have to pay heavily, and not all in money, when physical peace or 
mere freedom from hostilities shall have arrived. Various writers have con- 
tributed to the volume. Much space is devoted to a description of official 
governmental agencies—as, for example, the International Bureau of 
Education at Geneva—which have taken worthy steps in'the direction of 
educational planning, although largely interrupted or suspended by the 
war. The United States Office of Education and the Pan-American Union 
are included in the discussion. There are several papers on the various 
private non-state professional organizations, including the American 
Council of Learned Societies and its relation to the Union Académique 
(UAI) founded in 1919; and the exchange of students, scholars, and edu- 
cational materials, especially books and documents, is carefully treated. 
Two papers are of striking excellence—those by Dr. Walter M. Kotchnig 
and President George D. Stoddard on the essentials of educational recon- 
struction in the Axis countries. In these and other papers, earnest attention 
is paid to the necessity for education in democratic thinking and action in 
all other countries also—education which must result in international co- 
operation in every field if peace is to endure. In most of the papers there 
is expressed or implied the conviction that close international coöperation, 
perhaps through a bureau of education set up by the United Nations, will 
be a minimum essential for the achievement of a peace among nations 
based on knowledge and wisdom,—Bzssrg C. RANDOLPH. 

The twelfth volume in the Walgreen Foundation Studies of American 
Institutions has made its appearance. Soctal Service in War Time (Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, pp. 201, $2.00), edited by Helen Wright, con- 
tains eight lectures given on the University of Chicago campus in the 
autumn of 1948. The first paper, on “Social Service at the Outbreak of the 
_ War,” is written by Miss Wright, the present dean of the Graduate School ` 

of Social Service Administration, and the last, “Social Service After the 
War,” by Edith Abbott, the first and only other dean of that school. The 
in-between articles cover such subjects as “The Effect of the War on the 
Public Assistance Programs,” by Jane Hoey, director, Bureau of Public 
Assistance, Social Security Board; “The Impact of the War on Social 
Work With Children,” by Katharine Lenroot, chief, United States Chil-. 
dren’s Bureau; “Food and the Peace,” by Clarence E. Pickett, executive 
secretary, American Friends Service Committee; “Wartime Develop- 
ments in Federated Financing of Social Work,” by Wayne MacMillan, 
professor of social service administration, University of Chicago. The 
editor makes it clear that the articles cover limited aspects of present-day 
social work and do not include materials on such new developments as the 
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use of social workers by Selective Service; trade union experiments with 
social work skills; the róle of the social worker in foreign relief and rehabil- 
itation; and rapid developments in recreation and group work. The 
articles are factual, analytical, pedantic, having some value for two groups 
of readers: first, those interested in the evolution of social work, and sec- 
ond, those concerned with the place of welfare functions in the commu- 
nity, especially in relation to government. Only one of the articles, that by 
Miss Abbott, pays much attention to [postwar potentialities in social 
work. All of the problems and their treatment which Miss Abbott dis- 
cusses have been with us for years and will be with us for many more. 
They should, of course, be kept before us. It seems unfortunate to this 
reviewer, however, that more attention is not given to the challenging 
future and to the opportunities for the exercise of creative imagination in 
this rapidly expanding and important profession of social work. Academic 
institutions which are preparing students for employment in the field of 
social work need to give them not only specific knowledge of problems, 
but an insight into its challenges. With one or two exceptions, none of the 
papers would act as a recruiting agent for vigorous and zestful young peo- 
ple contemplating entrance into the field of social work. Had the book in- 
cluded some of the newer developments, and had the authors transmitted 
more of themselves and their enthusiasms, the volume’ 8 influence would 
Re greater.—Hu un I. CLARKE. 


Tn 1935, Mrs. George E. Trani endowed an annual lecture at the Uni- ° 
versity of Illinois in honor of her father, Edmund J. James, who was 
president of that institution between 1904 and 1920. These lectures have 
been published in groups of three or four. The third series of Edmund J. 
James Lectures on Government (University of Illinois Press, 1944, pp. 73) 
is appropriately concerned with the survival of democracy. Charles E. 
Merriam spoke in March, 1942, on “Postwar Planning,” with particular 
reference to the work of the National Resources Planning Board, of which 
he was a member. Recognizing that a new kind of democratic liberty 
might emerge from the cataclysm of war, he first stated the philosophical 
essentials of freedom in a modern declaration of rights and then proceeded 
to describe specific projects which would contribute to the realization of 
these goals. It was an inspiring program of American opportunities, but 
unfortunately the National Resources Planning Board was abolished in 
1943. Clarence A. Dykstra’s lecture on “Democracy and the Manpower 
Crisis,” delivered in March, 1943, centered about democratic methods of 
mobilizing manpower for effective defense against despotic aggression. 
Assuming that democracy is equalitarian in duties as well as rights, he 
advocated universal industrial as ‘well as military service. In the face of 
dire necessity, the general will must prevail over personal preference, but 
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voluntary coöperation is just as democratic as compulsion. If liberty is 
lost, there is very little consolation in saving democracy. Allan Nevins 
suggested an appropriate solution of this dilemma in his lecture on 
“Democratic Ideals” in April, 1944. Unity of action, to be vital, must 
spring naturally from democratic experience. Though traditional Ameri- 
can individualism has resisted political coercion, the conditions of our 
democracy are changing so that more socialisation of responsibility and 
opportunity appears to be essential to the preservation of freedom.— 
Jonn Exy Brraas. 


An American reviewer of The Social Contract and the Islamic State 
(Allahabad, India: Urdu Publishing House, 1944, pp. v, 203, 3 rupees) 
cannot help being discouraged by the style and approach of the author, 
Tyas Ahmad, lecturer in the department of civics and politics in Alla- 
` habad University, and a convinced Moslem. The author writes in English, 
but in the frequently faulty English of one to whom the tongue is merely 
the language of the library and the lecture hall; he is familiar with the 
social contract classics, with modern criticism thereof, and with Western 
histories of Arabia and Islam, but he quotes the Koran in the same author- 
itarian manner in which scholastics quoted the Bible. This reviewer re- 
mains unconvinced that the history of Arabia furnished the inspiration to 
Hobbes for his description of the state of nature or to Rousseau for his 
legislator; she is unpersuaded that Rousseau accepted Islam after his 
admitted abjuration of Christianity. It is nevertheless of the utmost inter- 
est that the “age of ignorance” in Arabia before the rise of Islam illus- 
trated substantially every characteristic of Hobbes’, state of nature, and 
that Mohammed and his religion meet every specification demanded by 
Rousseau for his legislator and his civil religion. Moreover, it is an ac- 
_ cepted historical fact that first Medina and then all Arabia made the 

transition from'anarchy to organic unity by a series of express contracts, 
Particularly interesting is the pledge taken by both men and women: ‘We 
will not worship any but God, we will not steal, neither will we commit 
adultery, nor kill our children; we will not slander in any wise, nor will we 
disobey the Prophet in anything that is right.” Here, as the author ob- 
serves, it is Locke’s views that are best illustrated by the history of the 

Islamic statoe.—MARGARET SPAHR. 


All teachers will thoroughly enjoy Henry Johnson’s The Other Side of 
Main Street (Columbia University Press, 1943, pp. viii, 263, $2.75). This 
mellow and illuminating autobiography of a professor emeritus of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, is really an entertaining (strange as it 
may seem) treatise on education. In it the writer, whom his friend, Wil- 
liam A. Dunning jocosely reviled as the high priest of social studies ‘“‘meth- 
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ods,” again brings attention to pedagogy. However, this emphasis on the 
“know how” should be acceptable to even the most scholarly skeptic be- 
cause of his enthusiasm for the oldest of all educational ideas, namely, . 
that a man who is to teach history, political science, sociology, or what 
not, must know his subject thoroughly. It is indeed regrettable that all 
converts cannot, like Professor Dunning, send their graduate students to 
the author’s classes where it was demonstrated that anything can be 
taught at any level if it is taught in a sensible way. ““The sensible way is to 
get what is taught into the direct experience of the pupils.” It is to be 
hoped that the day will soon come when all would-be doctors of philosophy 
will be made as aware of the necessity of transmitting learning as of ac- 
quiring it. Without entering for a moment into that too old battle be- 
tween pedagogue and pundit, both too conscious of their shorteomings, 
Professor Johnson gently suggests and illustrates that “often methods 
used in grades are equally effective in graduate instruction.” This witty, 
somewhat discursive, Odyssey is at once an example, a reminder, and an 
inspiration to those discharging teaching responsibilities in the social 
sciences.—JOHN A. PERKINS. 


Anyone interested in the political ideas of the founder of Mormonism 
will find a considerable collection of documents-in C. Homer Durham, 
Joseph Smith: Prophet-Statesman (Salt Lake City: Bookeraft, 1944, pp. 
xiv, 225, $2.25). The readings, for which the editor has written introduc- 
tory notes, include selections from the Book of Mormon, letters, proclama- 
tions, items of legislation, sermon notes, and newspaper articles. The sub- 
stance of the prophet’s political thinking seems to be that a sound political , 
order is based upon 8 moral people who achieve the Kingdom of God by 
` living according to an authoritative, revealed code of truth. As the leader 
of a persecuted religious minority, Smith seems to have emphasized in his 
legal thinking the idea of group rights and the necessity for federal pro- 
tection of the right to religious freedom from local interference. Smith 
was a “manifest destiny” land imperialist and took almost every conceiv- 
able view on the subject of slavery. The editor of the present compilation 
has a tendency to blow up every stray remark of the prophet into evi- 
dence of extraordinary insight and political genius. Thus, Smith’s advice 
to the Mormons in 1841 to vote for the more friendly candidate for govern- 
or of Illinois is hailed as “a masterpiece of political realism” (p. 91). One 
also may speculate about the acumen displayed by Smith in such observa- 
tions as this: “ *Tis right, politically, for a man who has influence to use it, 
as well as for a man who has no influence to use his” (p. 105). The reader 
is assisted in his understanding of Joseph Smith’s political thought by 
the inclusion in the book of a full-page photograph of Hill Cumorah, near 
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Palmyra, New York, where the prophet discovered the ancient Nephite : 
record. It seems to be a small hill, and quite barren.—Davyip FELLMAN, 


Because it is, on the whole, acy and qaa written and leads un- 
derstandingly with its important theme, Kurt F. Reinhardt’s A Realistic 
Philosophy (Bruce Publishing Co., pp. xii, 268, $2.75) is a valuable addi- 
tion to that growing body of literature which seeks to interpret Thomism 
for the modern reader. Those whose particular interest is social and po- 
litical philosophy will discover much to commend in this book’s well- 
organized exposition of the metaphysical system underlying Roman 
Catholic social theory. Dividing his study into four chapters, the author 
considers in turn “Being and Reality,” “Human Action and Moral Yal- 
ues,” “Human Action in State and Society,” and “Man as Producer and 
Consumer.” To this reviewer, his most serious error is his interpretation of 
socialism—he sees it, along with fascism, “regarding the State or society 
as the absolute end and individual man as a mere means” (p. 162), and, 
again with fascism, as proposing the “abolition” of “private ownership.” 
(p. 235). Such statements are certainly open to grave criticism. On the 
other hand, Reinhardt’s vigorous attack on the positivistic and mechanis- 
tic assumptions of much contemporary social study is surely merited. 
With such assumptions, he correctly maintains (p. 149), “we will at best 
be in a position to make valid statements as to what actually happens or. 
what possibly may happen, but we shall never be capable of deriving from 
such a limited scientific frame ... any valid rules regarding human con- 
duct.”—Mutrorp Q. SIBLEY. š 
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. Merchant marine, IT; the world view. Editors. Fortune. Deo., 1944. 
National Income. Wartime and postwar incomes. Van Buren Stanbery and Julian 
C. Riley. = Digest. Nov., 1944. 
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Office of War Information. An OWI outpost in Moscow. William C. White. Am. 
Rev. on the Sov. Union. Nov., 1944. 

Personalities. The man fon Missouri [Truman]. Grace and Morris Milgram. 
Common Sense. Oct., 1944. 
. Sam Adams, our first agitator. Stewart R. Holbrook. Am, Mercury. Dec., 





1944, 

Pergonnel. Civil service as usual. Floyd W. Reeves. Pub. Admin. Rev. Autumn, 1944. 
. What about Uncle Sam’s civilian employees? Elizabeth Cosgrove, Vet- 
eran’s preference in the American public service. Edward H. Litchfield. The legal 
framework of federal personnel administration. Robert M. Mangan. General explan- 
ation of federal position classification. Russel! B. Kunz. Person. Admin. Oct., 1944. 
. Recruiting psychologists and psychiatrists for the public service. 
Arthur Burton. Record-keeping in the merit system office. John C. Kidneigh. Per- 
sonnel administration in a government war plant—e case study. Marian D. Hall. 
Pub. Personnel Rev. Oct., 1944. 
. Civil service in California. James H. Phillips. Tax Digest. Nov., 1944. 
. Veterans’ preference—a challenge and an opportunity. Leonard D. 
White. State Govt. Dec., 1944. 

Planning. The home stretoh for postwar planning. Paul G. Hofman. State Govt. 
Oct., 1944. 
. Financial reconstruction and the standard of living. Robert W. Kelso. 
Boc. Sci. Oct., 1944, 
! The United States public work reserve; an experiment in the coördination 
of public investment planning. Benjamin Higgins. Int. Lab. Rev. Nov., 1944. 

Political Parties. Politics for the intellectual. Kermit Eby. Antioch. Rev. Sept., 
1944, 























° . Radicals and conservatives in Massachusetts after independence, Mary 
F. Hamlin. New England Quar. Sept., 1944. f 

` . Women and national party organization. Marguerite J. Fisher and 

Betiy Whitehead. Am, Pol. Sci. Rev. Oct., 1944. 

. The O’Connell machine in Albany. Charles Van Devander. Am. Mercury. 








Oct., 1944, 





. Long shadows over Louisiana; will it happen again? Jacob H. Morrison. 
Southwest Rev. Winter, 1944. 
Presidency. The president’s press conference. John H. Crider. Am. Mercury. 
Oot., 1944. 
Press. The free American press and its function in a free world. Arthur S. Riggs. 
Cath. World. Nov., 1944. 
© Rise of the Washington Post. Editors. Fortune. Dec., 1944. 
Prisons‘and Parole. Parole prediction variables. Michael Hakeem. Jour. of Crim. 
Law and Criminol. Sept.—Oct., 1944. ` 
Public Administration. Administrative management in the army service forces. 
Symposium. Reconversion of the federal administrative machinery from war to 
peace. Louis Brownlow. Pub. Admin. Rev. Autumn, 1044. 
Public Opinion. America in wartime. Cecil Northcott, Fortnightly. Oct., 1944. 
Public Utilities. The utilities have a good story to tell. E. Cleveland Giddings: 
Pub. Util. Fort. Oct. 12, 1944, 
. The accounting emphasis in public utility control. Will A. Clader. Pub. 
Util. Fort. Oct. 26, 1944. 
. The four freedoms for the public utility enterprise. Francis X. Welch. 
Public relations—today’s- opportunities for utilities. E. Cleveland Giddings. Pub. 
Util. Fort. Nov. 9, 1944. 
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— . FPC concept of originel cost. Joe Bond. Pub. Util. Fart. Nov. 28, 1944. 
. How public utility rates are affected by federal war taxes. Marvel 
Stockwell. Public utility reorganisation. Paul Edgar Swarts. Taxes. Dec., 1944. 
Public Works. Public work and fiscal policy in the United States. Aiton A. Lin- 
ford. Soc. Ser. Rev. Sept., 1944. 
Race Relations. Race restrictive housing covenants. Robert C. Weaver. Jour. of 
Land & Pub. Util. Econ. Aug., 1944. 
- . The present status of race relations in the south. Charles S. Johnson. 
Soc. Forces. Oct., 1944. 
—. The Negro problem raaches a crisis: 1, What if the south should be ` 
right? Archibald Rutledge. 2, More raze riots are coming. George S. Schuyler. Am. 
Mercury. Dec., 1944. 
. The road from prejudice. Morris A. Skop. Common Ground. Winter, 














1945. 

Railroads: Rock Island revived. How much in the railroads? Editors. Fortune. 
Dec., 1944. 

Reconversion. Public ownership and surplus government property. T. N. San- 
difer. Pub. Util. Fort. Oct. 12, 1944. 
. Occupational tools for ‘peacetime conversion. Carrol L. Shartle, Pub. 
Personnel Rev. Oct., 1944. 
` Reconyersion to what? Walter J. Oakes. Politics. Nov., 1944. 

Recreation. Recreation challenges state governments. Charles K. Brightbill. 
State Govt. Nov., 1044. 

Regions. The South’s economi3 opportunity. Donald M. Nelson. Am. Mercury. 
Ort.. 1944. 

Social Security. Secure old age, industry style. Ralph Wallace. Nation’s Business 
Nov., 1944. i 











. Accounting error in social security. George B. Robinson. J our. of Accy. 
Nov., 1944. 

State Legislatures. Legislative reorganization i in New York. Floyd E. Anderson. 
State Govt. Nov., 1944. 

Taxation. Economy and taxation. 4. W. Anderson. Commercial Law Jour. Sept., 
1944. 





. Business incentives and the postwar tax program. J. P. Mc Namara. 
Notze Dame Lawyer. Sept., 1944. 

. Federal taxation and private law. Edmond N. Cahn. Columbia Law 
Rev. Sept., 1944. 

. Taxes, prices, and employment. E. G. Nourse. Soc. Sci. Oct., 1944. 

. Postwar tax problems. Rey G. Blakey.. State Govt. Oct., 1944. 

. Taxation without realization. Francis = Welch. Pub. Util. Fort. Oct. 26, 














1942, 


Y 





. À stitch in time. F. C. Fiechter, Jr. Dickinson Law Rev. Oct., 1944. 

. Meeting the needs for state and local revenue in the postwar era. 
W. Brooke Graves and Karl W. H. Scholz. Am. Pol. Sci. Rev. Oct., 1944. 

. Administration of-investments—tax accounting procedure. E. Arnold 
Strongman. Taxes. Nov., 1944. 

. Postwar taxation. Commitiee on Federal Taxation, American Institute 
of Accountants. What is wrong with the federal tax system? George P. Ellis. Jour. of 
Accy. Nov., 1944. 

. The taxpayer in today’s America. N. Bradford Trenham. Taxation in a 
dynamio economy. Roy G. Blakey. Tax Digest. Nov., 1944. 
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. State tax revenue in 1944. V. J. Wyckoff and Lewis B. Sims. State Govt. 
Nov., 1944. 





. Should the federal taxing power be limited? Pro and con. Symposium. 
Nov., 1944. 





. A postwar employment tax plan. Samuel J. here Taxes, Dec., 1944. 
. Taxation in the postwar period. Robert L. Doughton. Tax Digest. Dec., 





1944. 





. Taxes after the war. Editors. Fortune. Dec., 1944. 
Territories. Our own Puerto Rico. Marjorie R. Clark. Antioch Rev. Sept., 1944. 
World War IL. When will G.I. Joe come home? Sidney B. Fay. Current Hist. 
Noy., 1944. 
. Three years of it. Frederick L. Allen. Harper’s. Dec., 1944. 


FOREIGN AND COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT 


Books and Pamphlets 


Aberg Cobo, Martin A. Reforms electoral y sufragio familiar. Pp. 336. Buenos 
Aires: Editorial G. Kraft ltda. 1944, ' 

Anon. Agrarian problems from the Baltic to the Aegean. Pp. 96. N.Y.: Royal 
Inst. of Internat. Affairs. 1944. 

Atkinson, William C. Bpain; a brief history. Pp. 210. Forest Hills (N.Y.): Trans- 
atlantic Arts. 1944. 

Barker, Sir Ernest. British constitutional monarchy. Pp. 27. N.Y.: Oxford. 1944. 

Batson, Edward. Towards social security. Pp. 96. Cape Town: P. Koston. 1943. 

Bernatein, Sylvia P., comp. Bibliography on labor and social welfare in Latin 
America. [mimeographed]. Pp. 78. Wash.: Pan American Union. 1944. 

Birge, John K. Turkey between two world wars. Pp. 18. N.Y.: Foreign Policy 
Assn. 1944. 

-Burt, Alfred LeRoy. A short history of Canada for Americans; 2nd ed. Pp. 325. 
Minneapolis: Univ. of Minn. Press, 1944. . 

Burt, Cyril L. The young delinquent; 4th and rev. ed. Pp. 662. Bickley (Kent): 
Univ. of London Press, 1944. 

_ Butterfield, Herbert. The Englishman and his history. Pp. 152. N.Y.: Macmillan. 
1944. . 
Campbell, David A., ed. Postwar reconstruction in Australia. Pp. 347. Sydney 

(N.S.W.): Australian Pub. Co. 1944. 
i Clapham, Sir John H. The bank of England; & history. Cambridge (Eng.): 

University Press. 1944. 

Communist Party of Great Britain, Codperatives against combines. Pp. 31. Lon- 
don: Communist Party. 1944. 

Crow, Carl. China takes her place. Pp. 303. N.Y.: Harper. 1944. 

David, F. D. Our neighbors, the Chinese. Pp. 92. N.Y.: Field Afar Press. 1944. 

Dorosh, Harry. Russian constitutionalism. Pp. 127, N.Y.: Exposition Press. 
1944, 

Einzig, Paul. Freedom from want. Pp. 160. London: Nicholson & Watson. 1944. 

Escher, Hans. Das finanz referendum in den schweizerischen kantonen. Pp. 
203. Aarau: H. R. Sauerlander. 1943. 

Fabian Sociey. Government and industry; a framework for the future. Pp. 17. 
London: Fabian Pubs, 1944. 

Fleure, Herbert J. French life and its problems. Pp. 143. Forest Hills (N.Y.): 
Transatlantic Anta, 1944. 
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Furnivall, John 8. Netherlands India; a study i in plural economy. Pp. 524. N.Y.: 
Macmillan. 1944. 

Hindus, Maurice. Mother Ruasia. Pp. 416. Garden City (N.Y.): Blue Ribbon 
Bks. 1944.. 

Holden, Angus Holden, 3rd bazon. Four generations of our royal family. Pp. 260. 
N.Y.: Norton. 1944. 

Infield, Henrik F. CoBperative living in Palestine. Pp. 192. N.Y.: Dryden Press. 
1944, j 
Karpinskit, Vfacheslav A. What are collective farms? Pp. 52. London: L. Drum- 

mond, 1944, 

Kraus, René. Winston Churchill in the mirror; his life in pictures and prose. 
Pp. 282, N.Y.: Dutton. 1044. 

Lednicki Waclaw. Life and culture of Poland as reflected in Polish literature. ` 
Pp. 339. N.Y.: Roy. 1944. 

Ludwig, Emil. Mackensie King; a portrait sketch. Pp. 62. N.Y.: Macmillan. 
1944. 

Main, Ernest. Palestine at the crossroads. Pp. 309. N.Y.: Norton. 1943, 

Marcham, Frederick Q. The British Commonwealth; an experiment in national 
self-government and international coöperation. Pp. ‘98. Ithaca (N.Y.): Cornell 
Univ. Press. 1944. 

Minshall, Thomas H. Future Germany. Pp. 216..N.Y.: Norton. 1944. 

Nichols, Beverly. Verdict on India. Pp. 312. N.Y.: Harcourt. 1944. 

Normano, Jodo F. Asia between two world wars. Pp. 100. N.Y.: Iranian Inst. 
1944. 

Nourse, Mary A., and Goetz, Delia. China, country of contrasts. Pp. 239. N.Y.: 
Harcourt. 1944. 

Oliver, Robert T. Korea; forgotten nation. Pp. 188. Washington: Public Affairs 
Press. 1944, 

Pruszynski, Xavier. Poland fights back; from Westerplatte to Monte Cassino; 
tr. by Peter Jordon, Pp. 191. N.Y.: Roy. 1944. 

Rodriguez-Arias, Julio C. Relaciones de las entidades autarquicas con la admin- 
istracién central. Pp. 77. Mendoza: Best hermanos. 1943. 

Rosinger, Lawrence K. China's wartime politics, 1937-1944. Pp. 141, Princeton 
(N.J.) Princeton. 1944. 

Saw, Reginald. The Bank of England, 1694-1944, and its buildings past and 
present. Pp. 164. London, Toronto: G. G. Harrap. 1944, 

Sen, Prasanta Kumar. Penology, old and new. Pp. 239. London: Longmans, 
Green. 1943. 

` Seton-Watson, Robert W. A history of the Czechs and the Slovaks. Pp. 413. For- 
` est, Hills (N.Y.): Transatlantic Acts. 1944. 

Shih, Kuo-Heng. China enters the machine age; trans. Pp. 230. Cambridge ` 
(Mass.) Harvard. 1944. ' 

Sorensen, Reginald. Famine, politics, and Mr. Amery. Pp. 14. London: India 
League. 1944. 

Soule, George H., Efron, David, and Ness, Norman T. Latin America in the 
future world. Pp. 372. N.Y.: Farrar & Rinehart. 1944. 

Strode, Hudson. Timeless Mexico. Pp. 453. N.Y.: Harcourt. 1944. 

Strong, Anna Louise. Soviet farmers. Pp. 47. N.Y.: Natl. Council of American- 
Soviet Friendship. No date. 

Sullivan, Joseph R. Whither Sovth Africa? Social security or eclipse. Pp. 62. 


Durban: Knox Pub. Co. 1943. I 
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Taylor, John P. The ship you will command. Pp. 162. Banden: G. Allen & 
Unwin. 1944, 

Tell, Rolf. The eternal Germania; Hitler and. his spiritual ancestors. Pp. 185. 
N.Y.: Norton. 1944. 

Topham, Edward, and Hough, J. A. The codperative movement in Britain. Pp. 
51. London: Longmans, Green. 1944. 

Trestrail, B. A. Stand up and be counted; or, Sit still and get soaked. Pp. 120. 
Toronto: McClelland & Stewart. 1944. 

Turin, Sergisi P. The U.8.8.R.; an economic and social survey. Pp. 232. Forest 
Hills (N.Y.): Transatlantic Arts. 1944, 

Villarreal Granados, Yolanda. La inconveniencia de las penas cortas de prision. 
Pp. 57. México: Universidad nacional autónoma de México. 1944. 

Weil. Feliz J. Argentine riddle. Pp, 310. N.Y.: John Day. 1944, 

Werth, Alexander, Leningrad. Pp. 189. N.Y.: Knopf. 1944, 


Articles 


Argentina. Poor man’s bishop. [de Andrea]. Victor D. Porter. Inter-American. 
Nov., 1944. 
. The Argentine people. Ray Josephs. Am. Mercury. Nov., 1944. 
. Patriots denounce Argentine fascists. Luciano Molinas. Free World. 
Dec., 1944. 

Australia. Insanity in the criminal law i in Australia. John V. Barry. So. African 
Law Jour. Aug., 1944. 
. . Administrative discretion to revoke licenses. R. Else Mitchell. Australian 
Law Jour. Sept. 15, 1944. 

Austria. Juvenile delinquency in Vienna. Frank D. Hearly. Jour. of Crim. Law 
and Criminol. Sept.—Oct., 1944. 

Bulgaria. Bulgaria; an interpretation. Lady Muir. Contemp. Rev. Oot., 1944. 

Canada. Punishment of juveniles and young persons. J. C. McRuer and Others. 
Can. Bar. Rev. Aug.—Sept., 1944. 
. Direct legislation and the origins of the progressive movement. W. L. 
Morton. Can. Hist. Rev. Bept., 1944. 
. The civil services in the Canadian provinces. Theodore Kraft. Pub, Per- 
sonnel Rev. Oct., 1944. 
. Postwar consumption program. Albert Rose. Fiscal policy and full em- - 
ployment, u. Stuart Jamieson. Can. Forum. Nov., 1944. 
. Fireworks coming in Canada. Merrill Denison. Harper’s. Dec., 1944. 
Chile. The Chilean puzzle. Lloyd Mallan, Current Hist. Nov., 1944, 2 
China. China today. Harold S. Quigley. International Conciliation. Oct., 1944. 
. China’s industrial training program. Paul B. Eaton. Far Eastern Survey. 

Nov. 1, 1944, 

i . Reflections on China. V. L. J. D’ Alton. Nine. Cent. and After. Nov., 





























1944. 

-———, Report on China. Laurence E. Salisbury. Tradition in class politics, 
David N. Rowe. Far Eastern Survey. Nov. 15, 1944. 
. Balance of power in China, David N. Rowe. Far Eastern Survey. Nov. 





29, 1944. 
Cuba. Cuba goes democratic. W. Adolphe Roberts. Am. Mercury. Oct., 1944. 
Czechoslovakia. Crechoslovokia during the war. I. J. R. Bull. of Int. News: Oct. 
28, 1944. 
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Estonia. Labour legislation and social insurance in Estonia, 1920-1944. Endel 
Aruja. Nine. Cent. and After. Nov., 1944. 
France. The fourth republic. Darid Thompson. Contemp. Rev. Oct., 1944. 
. The resurrection in France, Robert Speaight. Dublin Rev. Oct., 1944. 
——. The average Frenchman. E. R. Adair. Dalhousie Rev. Oct., 1944. 
——, Inside France. E. M. Bull. of Int. News. Oct. 28, 1944. 
—. France; 1871 and 1944, Ernest J. Knapton. Current Hist. Nov., 1944. 
—. “Dual power” in France. Dwight Macdonald. Politics. Nov., 1944. 
. Paris, alive. Symposium. Atlan. Deo , 1944. 
General and Comparative. The origin and development of canon law. William 
R. O'Connor. The Jurist. Jan., 1944. 
. The Darlismentary and presidential eae Harold J. Laski. A re- 
sponse to Mr. Laski. Don K. Price. Pub. Admin, Rev. Autumn, 1944. 
. The Caribbean; laboratory for colonial policy. S. Burne Westen. Antioch 
Rev. Sept., 1944. 
. Cooperative organization and the restoration of European ISP pro- 
duotion. Int. Lab. Rev. Oct., 1944. 
. The concept of “denial of justice’ in Latin America. J. Irizarry y Pu- ` 
ente. Mich. ‘Law Rev. Oct., 1944. 
. Peasant Europe. Bernard Newman. Nine. Cent. and After. Oct., 1944. 
——n. Community of the parliaments of the English-speaking peoples; first 
steps. H. Duncan Hall. Am. Pol. Sci. Rev. Oct., 1944. 
. Commonnonsense. Niccolo Tucci. European newsreel. Louis Clair. Pol- 
itios. Nov., 1944. 
. Craft unions of ancient and modern times, John P. Frey. Am. Federa- 
tionist. Nov., 1944, 
, Tnter-sodperative relations and postwar planning. Int. Lab. Rev. Nov., 
































1944. 





. Symposium on the Jewish problem. Philip Murray and Others. The de- 
struction of European Jewry. Arieh Tertakower. Jews after the war. Solomon 
Mendelsohn. How meny Jews remain in Europe. Jacob Lestchunsky. Jews, national- 
ism, and socialism. Lucjan Blit. Jewish reconstruction. Maz Beer. New Europe. 
Nov., 1944. 





. . Socialist parties in South America. Robert Alezander, Can. Forum. Nov., 

1944. i 
` —-——. The middle of the thirties. Frederic Benham. Pol. Sci. Quar. Dec., 1944. 
———. The future of the middle east. Hiiahu Ben- Horin. Harper’s. Dec., 1944. 
. The positive approach to the individual in social security. T. Norman 
Dean. Quar. Rev. of Commerce. Vol. XI, No. 1. 

Germany. Reichstag riddle: did the German people vote Hitler into power? 
Friedrich Roetter. The Protestant. July—Aug., 1944. 

—— T . . The German war economy, XII. H. W. Singer. Econ. Jour. June—Sept., 








1944. 
———. The mobilisation of foreign labour by Germany. Int. Lab. Rev. Oct., 
1944. 
. The future of German industry. Cyril A. F. Mason. Nat. Rev. Oct., 
Nov., 1944. 


Great Britain. Am I my brother’s keeper? [social security] Barbara Wooton. 
Agenda. May, 1944. 
. . Training the civil servant: (a) Arthur Woodburn. (b) L. C. White. The 
proposed joint health authorities. Gerald Ramange. Tribunals for conscientious ob- 


A 
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jectors and administrative law. A. E. Martin. The expert in the civil service. G. H. 
Stuart Bunning. Pub. Admin. Summer, 1944. 
. Great. Britain’s trade policy. Richard Schuller. Soc, Research. Sept., 





1944, 

——. The government’s employment policy. Sir William: Beveridge. The 1944 
white paper on national income and expenditure. W. Manning Dacey. Econ. Jour. 
June—Sept., 1944. I 
, The mystery of our empire. Str Charles Marston. World bank and the 
commonwealth. Sydney S. Campbell. British Empire aviation. Sir Adrian Chamier. 
Commonwealth communications. Tahu Hole. Commonwealth & Empire Rev. 
Sept.—Nov., 1944. 

. Britain’s brain trust. Howard Thomas, Free World. Sept., 1944. 
. How to solve tha coal problem. J. E. Emdyn-Jones. Liberal plan for 
peace. Leonard F. Behrens. Joint production committees and works councils. Geof- 
fry Mander. Liberal. Bept., 1944. 
. Trade union structure. Trade unions and postwar reconstruction. Man- 
power and demobilization. Labour. Oct., 1944. 
. British liberalism and social justice. Francis H. Herrick. Am. Jour. of 
Econ. & Sociol. Oct., 1944. 
. The machinery of government. Sir J. A. R. Marriott. Civil aviation. 
A. H. Narracott. The Inns of Court. C. E. A. Bedwell. British coastwise shipping. 
Cuthbert Maughan. Britain at war. Lord Gorell. Quar. Rev. Oct., 1944, 
. Colonial debate. Freda White. Nobody’s children. John A. F. Watson. 
The jeopardy of the law. Sir Henry Slesser. Fortnightly. Oct., 1944. 
—— Educational reconstruction in Great Britain. Int. ‘Lab. Rev. Oct., 1944. 

- —— Report from London. Joseph M. Jones. Fortune, Nov., 1944. 
. Plans and politics in Britain. Mary Seaton. Free World Nov., 1944. 
. The future of coal. The Earl of Castlereagh. Our food in the postwar 
world. Sir Ernest Benn. The coal question: 1, a major blunder. Onlooker. 2, The old 
lies. Dantel Davies. Nat. Rev. Oct., Nov., 1944. 
. Housing problems in Great Britain. Marian Bowley. Int. Lab. Rev. 
Nov., 1944. 
. Britain’s post-war plans. Alzada Comstock. Current Hist. Nov., 1944. 
. Anthony Eden. William Bayles. Am. Mercury. Dec., 1944. 

Honduras. The racial factor in Honduran politics. Mod. Lang. Forum. Mar., 
1944. 

India. Validity of excise duty on areca-nuts. G, K. Govinda Bhat. Fed. Law 
Jour. Aug., 1944. 

. Industrislisation and agriculture in India. S. Kesava Iyengar. Econ. 
Jour. June-Sept., 1944. 

. India; scientific development or disaster. A. V. Hill. Princes and politics 
in India. Sir William Barton. Economic planning for postwar India. B. Sh. Sak- 
laivala. With the Indian soldier today. F. Yeats-Brown. Asiatic Rev. Oct., 1944. 

. They must not fail- [Gandhi-Jinnah]. P. C. Joshi. Amerasia. Oct. 6, 





















































1944. 
—— India under Lord Wavell. J.C. French. Nat. Rev. Oct., 1944. 
. Village money-lenders in India. John G. Hayland. Contemp. Rev. Oct., 
1944, j: 
. The agrarian situation in India. Parekunnel J. Thomas. Int. Lab. Rev. 
Oct., 1044. 





. Why Gandhi and Jinnah failed. Editors. Amerasia. Nov. 3, 1944, 
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. The way of Indian progress. Sir Frank Brown. Commonwealth & Em- 
pire Rev. Sept._Nov., 1944. 
. Some impressions of Indie. Lin Yutang. Man of tomorrow [Nehru] 
Richard J. Walsh. Nehru and Jefferson. Agnes Smedley. Voice of India. Nov., 1944. 
. The Bombay plan. Stuart Chase. Common Sense. Des., 1944. 

Italy. Revolution threatens Italy. Gene Rea. Am. Mercury. Dac., 1944. 

Japan. Doomed Japan exchanges Tojo for Koiso. J ohn Goetle. Free World. Bepts 
1944. 











. Japan and western Europe, I. Franz Oppenheimer. Am. Ta of Econ. 
& Sociol. Oct., 1944. 
. Can we trust a “saibàtsu” Japan. Editors. Amerasia. Oct. 20, 1944. 
Jugoslavia. The people take over in Yugoslavia. Stoyan Gavrilovic. Free World. 
Dec., 1944. 
Malaya. Malaya Phoenix. James R. Tannock. Nine. Cent. and After. Oct., 1944, 
New Zealand. How social security works in New Zealand. Leslie Lipson. Pub. 
Admin. Summer, 1044. : 
Poland. The Polish proletariat and socialism. Feliks Gross. Jour. of Cent. Eur. 
Affairs. Oct., 1944. 
. Toward a democratic Poland. Adam Ciolkosz. The Poland we want. 
Ewanuel Nowogrodsky. Poland’s fight for democracy. Manfred Kridl. The Polish 
trade union movement. Alojzy Adamezyk. New Europe. Sept, 1944. 
fe ‘Russia. Russia rebuilds. Anna Loutse Strong. Atlan. Dec., 1944. © 
W: South Africa. The conflict of tribal laws. Julius Lewin. So. African Law Jour. 
Aug., 1944. 











. The troubled dominion, Alerander Campbell. Nat. Rev. Oct., 1944. 
. Urban natives in South Africa. James G. Leyburn, Am. Sociol. Rev. Oct., 





1944. ` 
Thailand. Thai non-resistance; a footnote to history. Kenneth P. Landon. Far 
Eastern Survey. Nov. 15, 1944. 

Ukrainia. The modern Ukrainian nationalist movement. Nicholas Czubatyi, 
Jour. of Cent. Eur. Affairs. Oct., 1944. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Books and Pamphlets 


Ball, Joseph, and Others. What was accomplished at Dumbarton Oaks? Pp. 31. 
Chicago: Univ. of Chic. Round Table. 1944. 

Berg, Erik R. Behind barbed wires; among war prisoners in Germany; trans. 
Pp. a Rock Island (TH.);: Augustana Bk. 1944. 

é, Wendell, Cartels; challenge to a free world. Pp. 266., Washington: Public 

ral 8, 1944. I . 

Bernard, L. L. War and ite causes. Pp. 489. N.Y.: Holt. 1944. 

Calahan, Harold A. What makes a war end? Pp. 260. N.Y.: Vanguard, 1944. 

Chamberlin, William Henry, and Others. What is Russia's peace program? a 
radio discussion. Pp, 28, Chicago: Univ. of Chic. Round Table. 1944. 

Feis, Herbert. The sinews of peace. Pp. 282. N.Y.: Harper. 1944. 

Fraenkel, Ernest. Military occupation and the rule of law; occupation govern-. 
ment in the Rhineland, 1918-1928. Pp. 278 N.Y.: Oxford. 1944. 

Glueck, Sheldon. War criminals; their prosecution and punishment. “Pp. 250. 
N.Y.: A. À. Knopf. 1944. š 
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~ Graham, Benjamin. World commodities and world currency. Pp. 194. N.Y.: Me- 
Graw-Hill. 1944. 

Herring, Hubert C. America and the Americas. Pp. 91. Claremont (Calif.): 
Claremont College. 1944. _ ` 

Hoyland, John S. Federate or perish. Pp. 202. London: Federal Union. 1944. 

Kelsen, Hans. Peace through law. Pp. 167. Chapel Hill: Univ. of N.C. Press. 
1944. 

Klingender, F. D. Russia—Britain’s ally, 1812, 1942. Pp. 60. Forest Hills (N.Y.): 
Transatlantic Arts. 1944. 

Kraus, Hertha. International relief in action, 1914-1943; ¿qlosod records, with 
notes. Pp. 256. Phila.: Amer. Friends Service Committee. 1944. 

Kreuger, Maynard, and Others, Is Europe going left? a radio discussion, Pp. 28. 
Chicago: Univ. of Chic. Round Table. 1944. 

Liberal National Inquiry into Postwar Problems. The colonies and their future. 
Pp. 14. London: Liberal National Council. 1944. 

Loomer, Bernard, and Others. Britain, America, and the India question; a radio 
discussion; including a special supplement on India. Pp. 29. Chicago: Univ. of Chic. 
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occupied by the United States, by Peter S. Twitty. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 
1944. 82 p. (Since one of every five acres within the United States is owned by the 
federal government, and frequent questions of jurisdiction arise, this pamphlet 
is exceedingly useful. Many statutes and cases are cited, and there is a detailed 
index.) i 


l President 


Coördinator of Inter-American affairs office. (This office has issued brief reports, 
compiled by Kathleen B. Tappen, on the status of women in Argentina, Brasil, 
and Chile, respectively. They are processed and average about 20 pages each.) 
Office of war information. Division of public inquiries. Information and publication ` 
offices of federal departments .and agencies. Washington, Sept., 1944. 28 p. (pro- 
cessed). 


State Department 


Conference at Bretton Woods prepares plans for international finance; by John 
Parke Young. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Of., 1944. 28 narrow pages. “Publication 
2216; conference series 57.) 104. 

Presidential elections. Provisions of the Constitution and of the United States 
code. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Of., 1944. 12 p. (Publication 2177. Th:s is a literal 
print, without comment or annotation.) 

Questions arid answers on the Dumbarton Oaks proposals. Washington: Govt. 
Ptg. Off., 1944. 6 p. (Publication 2218; conference series 58.) 


STATE AND TERRITORIAL 


ALABAMA 
University of Alabama. Bureau of public administration. The legislative process in 
Alabama: local and private ecu Comp. Page Hallie Farmer. University, 1944. 
52 p. (pub. 16.) 


OALIFORNIA ; š i 
Assembly. Constitution of the state of California, Constitution of the United 
States, act of admission of California into union, Declaration of rights, Declara- 
tion of Independence, Articles of Confederation, constitutional history of ‘Cali- 
fornia, and the California legislature, 1943. Sacramento, 1944. 452 p. tables. 

City and county of San Francisco. Board of supervisors. Salary standardisation 
ordinance, 1944—45. San Francisco, 1944, 23 p. 


GEORGIA 
University of Georgia. Institute for the study of Georgia problems. Survey of Athens 
and Clarke county, Georgis,.. part 2. Government and finances o? Athens, 
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Georgia: government and finances of Clarke county, Georgia. Athens, 1h 
(Bulletin, v. 45, no. 2) 


ILLINOIS 


Legislative council. The Illinois and Michigan canal... Springfield, November, 
1944. 18 p. (mim.) (An interesting legal-historical account of an early interstate 
operation and its present status.) 
Research dept. The suability of the state: report pursuant to proposal 189. 
W. F. Gibbs, comp. Springfield, 1944. 18 p. (mim.) (pub. no. 61.) 
Chicago. Mayor’s conference on race relations. City planning in race relations, Pro- 
" ceedings. Chicago, 1944. 64 p. 





KANSAS 


Joint merit system. Report, July 1, 1943-June 30, 1044. Topeka, 1944. 44 p. 
(processed) 

Legislative council. Research depariment. School district reorganization. Raeorgaa- 
ization in other states, and analysis of problems of reorganisation in Kansas: 
Topeka, 1944. 51 p. (mim.) 

— State aid to local fairs. State aid systems in other states and information 
concerning Kansas fairs; prepared... by W. Rolland Maddox and ‘Lloyd W. 
Woodburn. Topeka, 1944. 72 p. (processed) [Both of these research reports con- 
tain rather detailed comparisons of the statutes of Kansas with those of other 
states, and analyses of their results.] 


` 





KENTUCKY 


Statute revision commission. Notes and annotations to the Kentucky revised 
statutes, 1944... Ed. by Robert K. Cullen, reviser, L, C. Turner, sss’t reviser. 
Frankfort, Kentucky statute revision commission, 1944. cclxxxvili, 1956 p. 
[Though essentially a statute book, intended to be enacted into law, the notes 
and annotation are useful as having some bearing on legislative intent.] 


MARYLAND 


Legislative council, Baltimore. Research division. Local government, a comparative 
study, by Carl N. Everstine, Baltimore, 1944. iv, 66 p. (mim.) (Research report 
no. 28.) 


NEBRASKA 


Legislative council, Research department. Bonding of state officers and employees. 
Lincoln, 1944. 35 p. (mim.) (Report no. 25.) 

The collection, appropriation, and administration of cash funds in Ne- 
braska. Lincoln, 1944. 46 p. (mim.) (Report no. 26.) 

The proposed audits for the department of roads and irrigation and, 
board of control. Lincoln, 1944. 20 p. (mim.) (Report no. 24.) [Interesting as 
giving costs of similar audits in a dosen or so other states.] 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Planning and development commission. New Hampshire municipal abstracts 1944. 
Prepared by the... commission, William Blakey, statistician. Concord, 1944, 
526 p. map. charts, $1.00. 








NEW MEXICO 


University of New Mexico, Albuquerque: Man and the state. (Man in the pageant 
of the ages), by E. L. Hewett. Albuquerque, Univ. of N. M. Press, 1044. 152 p. 
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NEW YORE 

Legislature. Joint legislative commtttee on industrial and labor conditions. Report. 
Albany, Williams Press, Inc., 1944. 184 p. (Legislative document, 1944, no. 50.) 
[In making this report, the Committee presents a detailed picture of the various 
state agencies administering industrial and labor relations, unemploymant insur- 
ance, commerce, veterans’ benefits, ete.] : 
State war council. New York state war emergenzy act, and other war emergency 
laws, 1941, 1942, 1948, and 1944... Albany, 1944. 369 p. 
New York City planning commission. Report on emendments of the soning regolu- 
tion of the City of New York [affecting height and area]. New York 7, Municipal 
Bldg., 1944. 39 p. il. tables. (Report no. 3142.) [These amendments drastically 
alter land utilisation in New York City.] i 


PENNSYLVANIA 
General assembly. Joint state government commission. Commitice on continuation ` 
of the tax study. An analysis of public expenditures for education in the common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania ... Harrisburg, 1944. 123 p. 

. Tax structure and revenues of the general fund of the commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, 1913-1943 ... Harrisburg, 1944. 133 p. tables. 

` Fiscal analysis of the operating funds, 1923—1982; a report. Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania economy league, 123 8. Broad 8t., 1944. 193 p. (An official report, ` 

: privately printed.) 








RHODE ISLAND 


State planning board. Committee for the advancement ne local planning. Manual 
of postwar planning for cities and towns in Rhode Island. Providence, 1944.'40 p. 


FOREIGN AND INTERNATIONAL 
ARGENTINA 
Ministry of foreign relations. Speech pronounced cn July 26, 1944. 0. L. Peluffo. 
Buenos Aires, 1944. 5 p. 
OUBA, l 
. Minsterio de estado. Problemas de las post-guerra; discursos pronunciados en la 


sesi6n especial celebrada el 14 de Abril de 1944. La Habana, Publicaciones del 
Ministerio de Estado, 1944. 32 p. Í 


EOUADOR $ 
Ministerio de relaciones exteriores. Departamento de prensa y publicaciones. Boletin 
informativo. [The Ministry issues a large mimeographed bulletin, covering 
national and international affairs, including some Cocuments.] . 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Colonial office. Report of the West Indian conference. London: H. M. 8. O., 
1944. 27 p. (Colonial no. 187.)/6. [Concerns projected agenda of Conference.] 
Parliament. Colonial research committee. Firat annual report, 1948-44. London: 
H. M. 8. O., 1944. 11 p. (Cmd. 6585.) /2. {To be read In conjunction with the 
committee's progress report of the year before.] 
Informal inter-allied committes on the future of the permanent court of international 
' justice. Report. London: H. M. S. O., 1944. 38 p. /9. (Cmd. 6525.) 
Training civil servants. London: H. M. S. O., 1944. 34 papers.,’6. (Cmd. 
6525.) [Report of the committee . . . to examine the general question of whether 
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a staff college should be established for the training of civil servants in Brit- 
ain .] 

Fao office. Monetary sareei between the government of the United King- 

dom... and the government of Belgium. London, 5th October, 1944. London: 

H. M. ‘8. O., 1944. 5 p. /1. (Cme. 6557) [Interesting as being a possible model for 

similar agreements with jormer conquered territories and countries.] 


LATVIA 
Latvian legation, Washington. The Baltic states in postwar Europe, by Alfred 


Bilmanis. Washington, 1944. 45 p. bib. maps. I 
Latvian-Russian relations; documents. Washington, 1944. 255 p. tables, 





maps. 
MEXICO ; 
Secretaria de relaciones exteriores. Deto. de información para el extranjero. Paz 


permanente y democracia internacional, por Ezequiel Padilla. Mexico, 1944. 21 p. 
(Berie cultural, numero 9.) 


POLAND 


Polish ministry of preparatory work concerning the peace conference. Upper Bilesia. 
London, W. 8, 73 Pollard PL, 1944. 28 p. 


TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO 


Franchise commission. Report laid before the legislative council, Aug. 4, 1944. 
Port-of-Spain, Govt. Printer, 1944. 149 p. 90¢. 


URUGUAY 


Ministerio de relaciones exteriores. Ministerio de defensa nacional. Construcción de 
bases aeronavales. Politica exterior. Exposición de los Ministros . . Montevideo, 
1944. 236 p. 


LBAGUE OF NATIONS 


Powers and duties attributed to the League of Nations by international treaties. 
Geneva, 1944. 48 p. (V. legal, 1944, v. 1) 50¢. . 


PAN-AMERIOAN UNION 


Treaties and conventions signed at the 2d international santoro of American 
states, Mexico City, Oot. 22, 1901—Jan. 81, 1902. Washington, 1944. 126 p. (Law 
and treaty series no. 17.) 50¢. 
Governing board. Executive committee on postivar problems. Pan-American postwar 
organization: observations and suggestions; with a es and projeot of oo- 
ordinated agreement for the maintenance of pono: . Washington, 1944. 71 p. 
25¢. 
Juridical division. Status of the Pan-American ue and conventions. (revised 
to July 1, 1944.) Washington, 1944. 11 p. (mim.) 

UNITED NATIONS INFORMATION OFFICE 
Research and postwar planning. Bibliography, part XVII, October, 1944. 65 p. 
(mim.) 
Activities of agencies: supplement to “Research and postwar planning.” New 
York, 1944. 11 p. (mim. Report no. 11, November, 1944.) 
War and peace aims. Extracts from statements of United Nations leaders. Special 
supplement no. 4 to the United Nations review. October 31, 1944. New York, 
United Nations Information Office, 610 Fifth Avenue, 1944. 124 p. 50¢. (Includes 
both statements by leaders and the texts of some documents.) 
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TOWARDS A DEMOCRATIC THEORY 


HERMAN FINER 
Harvard University 


I 


The principal, indeed the desperate, task of democracy is to 
maintain itself; its second, to improve and refine itself. It is well 
to conceive our problem in practical terms, as it tends to sharpen 
and limit the inquiry; and, in a sense, part of the answer, at least, 
lies in the terms in which the question is posed. The problem is not 
an exercise in theory, but is urgently practical. So is the answer. 
But as all political science teaches, though it may come in institu- 
tional and psychological devices, in the background, promising and 
perhaps mocking, there is also the metaphysical element. And the 
last is inescapable. For this question needs solution: What Marxism 
is to Soviet Communism, and what Racialism is to the Nazi State, 
is X to Democracy. What is X? 

For we cannot assume that uncultivated men and women, un- 
shaped by their institutions that already exist, or without a doc- 
trine, can operate the democratic form of government. If that were 
so, nobody would have thought of education. If the instinctive re- 
sponse of mankind to its social problems were democracy, or in- 
eluctably something else, the political scientist could happily 
surrender his Ph.D. and close his college doors. Nor can we assume 
that man is unteachable. Men are different from what they would 
be if they had not been subject to many years of persuasion, much 
of it not coercive, and most of it the product of their own experience 
and discussion of domestic and public events among themselves, 
as well as of the corpus of social teaching that has been handed 
down to form an accompaniment of admonition in their everyday 
lives.. Reason is not only brilliantine. To leave the operation of 
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democracy to chance is either to believe that there is an original 
` biological harmony among men (and there is only some) or to be 
8 cynic in the sense that it is not believed that men are not. open 
to persuasion, that is, to reason, which is an untenable position; or 
not to care, which still leaves the problem unsettled. The problem 
is to confront the unbridled self-assertions of men with thought, a 
compelling invitation to reflection, to look before they ‘leap, es- 
pecially at other people. It is the equivalent almost of that intro- 
duced factor in Hobbes’ Leviathan where he suddenly turns from 
human beings who were excessively nasty to human beings who 
had inexplicably become reasonable. 

Can this reflective factor be found for democracy? How does 
anybody recommend a system of government to these who are per- 
plexed? Usually, I think, by a threefold process. The benefits of the 
method of government are recounted; the lesser benefits or the 
evils of alternative methods are demonstrated; and, then, going 
further back, along paths and vistas thus incidentally opened out, 
but still in theoretical twilight, by the pressing of the question, 
“What good and what ill is involved in this aspect of democratic 
government?” there would be a suggestion that the spiritual nature 
of man requires it. Some may not like the benefits which are recom- . 
mended to them, material and spiritual; but they may be induced 
to obey and even suffer when it is demonstrated that in an alterna- 
tive form of government one’s lot cannot be better, but might even 
be worse, given the costs the alternative form involves. Many will 
be, and in the world as it is are, content with such a process of argu- 
ment, or they take the world as it is without argument. But it is 
the theory of this discussion,that democracy is in the gravest danger 
unless all citizens in a democratic polity are made conscious of its 
spiritual foundations. This involves the means by which they may 
be made conscious. But, of sovereign importance, it implies that 
there is a cogent doctrine which both actuates and moderates im- 
pulses and proclivities. And finally this again demands a medium, 
history above all, but other social studies also, through which the 
doctrine can be made manifest. 


II 


Two developments in democratic government make anxious the 
concern of our own time for its effective continuance: the conver- 
sion of the citizen’s participation in government to an active réle 
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as distinct from his mere consent, and the expansion in the numbers 
conscious of the political process. Democratic theory in the eight- 
` eenth and early nineteenth centuries tended to dwell chiefly on the 
right of the citizen body to select, invigilate, and if necessary, reject 
. the government of the day. This was in the first stages of the transi- 
tion from autocracies or aristocracy. But it is practically impossible 
to keep democratic government at this thin end of the wedge alone, 
that is, at the point of vigilance and external consent. The evolu- 
tion of political parties and other forms of civic representation 
and pressure is at once a sign of this impossibility and a device to 
transcend the early limit. In other words, although there is a wide 
variation among men and women in democracies regarding the 
activity they put into the working of their institutions, a vast num- 
-ber do act very vigorously and continuously; and, what is of su- 
„preme importance, it is generally argued that they should do so. 
Democratic government is government by the people, as it has been 
perceived that this is the guarantee of government for the people. 
(The of I take to be rather a tribute to rhythm.) The sovereignty 
of the people is an active, not an invigilating, sovereignty. They 
are active, or can be, at their own discretion, active sovereigns. 
The twin problems posed by many—by Montesquieu, by Bodin 
earlier, and more specifically by almost all Natural Rights theorists 
—in their search for (a) an animating principle proper to each form 
of government and (b) a principle of self-limitation or ‘self-control 
on the part of sovereigns (whether kings or other institutions), 
erupt again today with ferocious vigor. What are the duties of 
his royal highness the Sovereign Public? If we set aside the task 
of making a list, because in several other works that task has 
been attempted, at least the essential inward controlling and in- 
forming spirit of such duties must be recommended to the millions 
whose poor yet mighty particle of sovereignty, when thrown into 
the common stock, may make our lives simmer easily or scald them 
to death. 

Secondly, it is necessary to face the extension of political con- 
sciousness among the people. Democracy is from one angle a flat- 
tering doctrine—intentionally so. It encourages the governed to ask 
questions. Edmund Burke was afraid of the consequences: his 
Reflexions on the French Revolution are a kind of exercise on this 
very theme. He was afraid of “sophisters, economists, and calcu- 
lators.” He so begged attention to “the wisdom of our ancestors,” 
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so venerated and bade other men venerate “the grand Instructor, 
Time,” so insisted that “Politics ought to be adjusted, not to 
human reasonings, but to human nature; of which the reason is but 
a part, and by no means the greatest part,” that it was said of him 
by the Christian Socialist Frederick Dennison Maurice that he 
dared not look for the root of institutions for fear he might find . 
they had no root at all. 

Our own age has much to learn from Burke’s nobility, but every- 
thing to lose from his doctrine of political unknowability. For we 
are conscious, and the fact cannot be banished, or it may overthrow 
the very method of government which, on informed and reflective 
consciousness, is the best. The theme requires further development. 

Never were so many people conscious of their political power as 
today. This result was the aspiration of the democratic pioneers; 
-many predicted it as the result of trusting to democracy, and in 
this respect they have indeed triumphed. And ever more millions 
are becoming aware of social processes and the cares of government. 
Two world wars and the panic-stricken interval awoke them. With 
many troubles, there were many questions; and with many ques- 
tions, more reasoning; with more reasoning, less authority; and so 
more questions. Yet there was insufficient political cultivation on 
which, confidently because wisely (as courage to Plato was courage 
based upon knowledge of what was to be feared), that rationality 
could be grounded. The new citizens were not equipped to survey 
the whole process of society and history, and, within this, the place 
and conditions of their self-government. Millions upon millions 
of ordinary men and women have eaten of the tree of political 
knowledge, and they can no longer be the same innocents, nor can 
- their governments be the same guilty. But the many conscious, 
and therefore restive, millions are becoming harder to manage, and, . 
what is far more important, and indeed decisive, they find it harder 
to manage themselves. For democracy was intended not to destroy 
but to distribute leadership. While they sense the importance and, 
opportunities of power and the right of political self-determination, 
they are still deficient in an informed and cultivated consciousness: 
of the fullness of their rights, and most certainly of the obligations 
` of a political sovereign. They are far from fully understanding the 
processes of government. More importantly, they are unconscious 
of the interconnections, invisible, complex yet inexorably potent, 
between governments and all the social and economic processes 
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and themselves. Most importantly, they are innocent of its inward 
‘spirit and a feeling for its regulating temper. Large numbers do not 


regard themselves as the government, with all the active responsi- 
bilities this implies, but rather as passive subjects or neutrals, or 
as a crowd of care-free and inert, gum-chewing supers, content with 
the right of murmuring. The footlights lie between them and their 
government, though they themselves are indeed the true governors. 
“They” is not confined to the underprivileged or-poor, but to people 
in all levels of society, all occupations, to rich and poor alike. At 
moments of decision, there is a want of political composure and 


_ judgment and dynamic self-control; sometimes there is an inter- 


jection of violence on a petty or large scale into a process which 
should be one of steady, if anxiously contested, accommodation 
among disputing individuals and groups, Especially is there a faulty 
choice between present goods and the long-run good. “Short 
views we take, nor:see the lengths behind,” says Pope. 

There was a failure of leadership, it is said, in the fall of France, 
in the closeness of Great Britain to disaster in 1940, and in the 
tardiness with which the United States entered World War II to 
fulfill her responsibilities to the world order. There was a prior 
failure of leadership, which left these countries, as the dictatorships 
demanded, morally disermed. But the failure of leadership is a 


‘failure of the people. For, not merely at critical moments, but cer- 


tainly during them, what the statesman will do depends acutely on 
what he believes the people will support him in doing, or whether 
they will desert or revile him. There is no doubt, either, as we 
scrutinize the experience of ‘the inter-war years, that the ordinary 
man in the street is an active partner with his leaders in the business 
of diplomacy. When Mr. Chamberlain announced that it was hard 
to fight for a little country “òf which we know nothing,” he was 
not the only self-procleimed ignoramus. 


OI 


Now, to see clearly on this question of the popular consciousness 
and democratic values and stability, we must return to the indi- 
vidual after the three-decade-long anæsthetic of class-struggle doc- 
trine. The road to a doctrine which will assist popular sovereignty 
to its welfare does not lie through the Marxian division by two. 

The trouble and the task is not primarily in classes, but primar- 
ily in the individuals who constitute them, and who can and will 
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and do abandon them wholly or partly at their own whim. It is 
only too easy to gloss over this very tough problem of individuals 
and ride away on the class dynamics of government. It is, indeed, 
simple and tempting to sum up the past in a Marxian sentence, and 
the present and all the future in a single, short, apocalyptic phrase, 
much’ as the dictators have done or their sophists have done for 
them. Such Marxian sentences are sentences of execution. It. is 
astounding, indeed, that some writers even repeat, by a feat of 
legerdemind, the Marxian idea that individual differences cancel 
out; except that they wish they could be cancelled, because solu- 
tions are easier that way. For if government is founded on opinion, 
and if revolutions begin in the mind, ere not we, who wish men 
well through government, ourselves governed by individual men’s 
anxieties regarding death, self-sacrifice, reward and punishment,’ 
race, children, dominion over others, the validity of force and the 
uses of cruelty, other people’s rights, glory and ambition, national 
greatness and patriotic duty, work and vocation, economic security, 
the burden and priority of economic effort relative to other satis- 
factions, the ways of God to man? Especially in a time of domestic 
and world-wide crisis is it impossible to ignore these questions, be- 
cause the answer to them for each individual determines the: 
strength and the direction of his loyalties, even to groups, even to 
classes, and of course to nations. They are at the base of all politics 
and government. The task for our time is to relate millions upon 
millions of individuals to the whole of society, to their classes and 
to other classes, and traversing any particular class, through and 
beyond it to the nation and the great globe itself. Each social group 
is the center or prey of complex and contradictory wishes, and so is 
each individual. Their state of mind is not simple. Over and above 
these collective or individual units, their clarification and interlac- 
ing are necessary. The unity of each nation and the unity of the 
world are the primary quests of democracy, and the first thing 
democracy somehow has to serve; for if democracy is freedom, it is 
also government. In extreme cases of disunity, there may be civil 
war; or, as we have seen, nations may be subjugated by an op- 
pressor and have their self-determinaticn altogether destroyed. 
But, not reaching these bitter extremes, it is urgent to secure the 
least friction and discontent compatible with the fullest production 
and the most favorable distribution of economic wealth and the 
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maintenance of the moral bases of democratic society, that is, the 
- whole range of civil rights. i 

This is not possible unless each individual can learn to abandon 
the self-satisfaction of disruptive egoism. With enlightened indi- 
viduals, the group egoisms of our time could never have had the 
power they have exerted in some cases, as in France, to their own 
destruction, and in all countries very close thereto. 

It is impossible and dangerous to ignore one of John Stuart 
Mill’s wisest observations about democracy, for it is neglected: 


“In any political election, even by universal suffrage... the voter is 
under an absolute moral obligation to consider the interest of the public, 
not his private advantage, and give his vote to the best of his judgment, 
exactly as he would be bound to do if he were the sole voter, and the elec- 
tion depended upon him alone. . . . His vote is not a thing in which he has 
an option; it has no more to do with his personal wishes than the verdict 
of a juryman. It is strictly a matter of duty; he is bound to give it accord- 
ing to his best and most conscientious opinion of the public good. Who- 
ever has any other idea of it is unfit to have the suffrage. . . . Instead of 
opening his heart to exalted patriotism and the obligation of public duty, 
it awakens and nourishes in him the disposition to use a public function 
for his own interest, pleasure, or caprice: the same feelings and purposes, 
on a humbler scale, which actuate a despot and oppressor.” 


There are group interests, and since we live in a democratic 
world, this is the age of government by bargaining and adjustment 
among interests. But what if reconciliation cannot be achieved? 
What is the alternative but forcible repression of some by others, 
or by prepotent interest? Reconciliation of a durable, and therefore 
peaceful and orderly, kind cannot occur simply at the level of 
group representation; for by that stage contentious dispositions 
are likely to be hardened, not only against other groups but even | 
in the group leaders in relation to their own membership. That is 
shown by the short, brutish record of the Italian corporate system; 
it is shown in the relationship of economic groups and interested 
parties in all democratic countries. Reconciliation is durably to be 
discovered only in the pattern of the state that commends itself 
to the individuals, the pattern that is laid up in the heaven (I use 
the word deliberately) of the individual’s own consciousness, in the 
individuals who are at once members of the lesser groups and 
members of the all-inclusive group. The conclusion is ineluctable: 
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“Back to the individual, he who makes, unmakes, enters and leaves 
classes, who makes and unmakes nations and their government!” 
The individual is a much graver and more difficult problem for 
democracy than classes; and perhaps that is why there has been a 
flight from the individual to the class in explaining the nature and 
problems of government. There is a shocking fatalism in the ascrip- 
tion of dynamic force to classes; it leads to government, not by - 
responsible insight, but by armed cliché. As Comrade Bukharin 
once said: “We must be ruthless because the sword of history is in 
our hand.” ` 

; IV . 

Now every democratic theory begins with either a theory or an 
intuition of liberty or freedom of the individual. It may include 
other things, or believe that.other goods are the certain or probable 
consequences of liberty; but liberty is first and the condition of all 
else. There is, in short, a belief in the beneficent ultimate conse- 
quences of self-assertion, sometimes called “progrese.” The demo- 
cratic problem today is to discover a regulator, a moderator, of 
self-assertion so that the active participating sovereigns shall not 
abdicate from or destroy their possibilities of durable self-assertion. 
The play of their will is the admitted sovereign authority, which 
could be destructive of self and others. What can induce 8 con- 
sciousness of moderation, a temper that will preserve the method 
of free willing? For all government is largely a search for the guar- 
antee of its own continuance, and the most certain guarantee is the 
spirit in which government is conducted, for that is the element 
which informs method. Strong in the center of democratic theory, 
together with the theme of widely distributing leadership for its 
own invigoration, is the urgent need for limiting government. This 
is not because power is necessarily evil, but because one man’s 
good may be too good for other men to bear. If government is to be 
limited, the men, the methods, the purposes and pretensions, must 
be limited. Upon what, then, will you found self-limitation? If dis- 
covered, such a doctrine may make minds more sensitive to Right, 
and rather less willful for Commodity and Power. 

There are two problems to be solved'in the relationship of indi- 
vidual egoism to the nation and the world: the problems of knowl- 
` edge and feeling. Some citizens know and do not care; some care 
but do not know; some neither know nor care; and some, worse still, 
are not interested in either knowing or caring. Is it possible to dis- 
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cover and teach the facts of the individual’s visible bonds to govern- 
ment—still more, the viewless network binding them in regular 
association with their fellows in their own great society, which is 
but fragmentary and incomplete unless the dovetailed projections 
of world society are taken into consideration also? For, at any mo- 
ment, a critical situation may require that the average man shall 
act as a supreme statesman by supporting or repudiating the course 
taken by his government—as, for example, in the years before 
Munich, as in coping with the economic crisis of 1929 to 1939, as in 
the successive crises of the Second World War, and as, it is to be 
expected, in the coming years when it is ended, heavy with fearful 
economic and international anxieties. All may depend on time—per- 
haps, indeed, on a few swift hours. The decisive millions crowded 
away from their classes and rushed in droves to the Swastika! They 
had not been taught to recognize the dangerous tolling of John 
Donne’s bell. It is true that the many must rely on leaders; but to 
support, follow, or reject them is itself a kind of leadership, and it is 
required from average men and women. We rely on leaders instead 
of being leaders ourselves because our democratic governments are 
still imperfect and immature, being in their infancy only. The facts 
of government can be discovered and taught; they can be simplified 
to the point where they can be eaaily apprehended without losing 
their veracity. The stumbling which is due to confusion is remedia- 
ble. The instruments of research, the radio, the film, and television 
‘have given us this power, and even old-fashioned schools can assist 
where they have able teachers and vivid, accurate textbooks and 
proper time-tables. On this side of the problem, the richest con- 
tributions have been made by H. G. Wells. One may consult World 
Brain and The End of Homo Sapiens and The Shape of Things to 
Come. 

The crucial problem is not facts and knowledge; it is feeling. Can 
we feel the feelings of others, and can we feel for them? Yes—on 
three conditions: if they are close to us geographically, if they are 
present to us constantly, but above all, of they matter. Let us insist 
again on the nature of the problem: that there must be de- 
liberate devices by government and people to secure that the facts 
are so presented as to bring. the things and people they represent 
close to us geographically, to make them present constantly, and 
to make us realize that these matter. The Platonic Republic was 
founded on the supposition that the affairs of any one in the com- 
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munity could be made to matter to all others. Plato says: “And is 
not that the best ordered State . . . which most nearly approaches 
to the condition of the individual—as in the body when a finger of 
one of us is hurt, the whole frame, drawn towards the soul as a 
center, and forming one kingdom under the ruling power therein, 
feels the hurt and sympathizes all together with the part affected, 
and we say that the man has a pain in his finger; and the same ex- 
pression is used about any other part of the body which has a sensa- 
tion of pain at suffering or of pleasure at the alleviation of suffering 

. . then when any one of the citizens experiences any good or evil, 
the whole State will make his case their own, and will either rejoice 
or sorrow with him.” 

-Thus the Platonic Republic is founded on the assumption that 
all will make any individual’s case their own. But the problem of 
the twentieth century is that each individual shall make the state’s 
case his own. In our discussion we do not assume, as Plato does, the 
soul as a center already existent; our problem is precisely how, 
through the individual, to contribute to that soul’s creation. As 
Plato says a little earlier, in the best ordered state “the greatest 
number of persons will apply the terms ‘mine’ and ‘not mine’ in 
the same way to the same thing.” That is the problem of modern 
democracy—to supply that understanding, to inculcate it in order 
that individuals may through their unforced choice approach the 
Platonic criterion. Here, however, we would be careful to observe 
that we neither believe in the desirability of this Platonic coales- 
cence nor in its possibility. Its possibility may be at once denied. 
The desirability of such a unity as Plato presents is denied by 
Aristotle, who extols the plurality of life in the state. He, too, how- 
ever, looks to unification; but he looks to unification, not in what he 
calls the “false notion of unity” from which Plato starts, and not to 
an equalization of mankind’s possessions, but rather to the eguali- 
zation (let this be most carefully noted, for at the minimum it must 
signify ‘“‘moderation’’) of men’s desires, and, for that, he proposes 
“a sufficient education provided by the Sta 

On June 20, 1940, as the dusk of prostration descended on the 
Third Republic, Marshal Pétain broadcast a message, the conclud- 
ing words of which were: “Stand by me. The fight goes on. It is for 
France, the soil of her sons.” But neither France nor any other 
country is the soil of each of her sons with that degree of felt iden- 
tity which will cause men to fight for all the soil of all the other 
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sons as though their soil were his own—unless the identity of inter- 
est is of purpose brought home to each individual. The soil of 
France’s sons, or of any country’s, is the soil, if there is any, of 
each son, not of “her sons.” Each would fight, work, sacrifice for 
his. As Locke observed, his labor, his person, is mixed with- his 
soil; it preserves him and makes him prosper; it nourishes his mate 
and his progeny. How can we overcome what André Malraux has. 
called “the crevasse that separates us from universal life’? How 
can we burst out of the gates of the simple five senses to the rescue 
of the Great Society? William James has said: “Our judgments con- 
cerning the worth of things big or little depend on the feelings the 
things arouse in us... if we were radically feelingless and if ideas 
were the only things our mind could entertain, we should lose all our 
likes and dislikes at a stroke and be unable to point to any situa- 
tion or experience in life more significant than any other... each 
is bound to feel intensely the importance of his own duties and the 
significance of the situations that call this forth. But this feeling is 
in each of us a vital secret for sympathy with which we vainly look 
to others. The others are too much absorbed in their own vital 
secrets to take an interest in ours. Hence, the stupidity and injustice 
of our opinions, so far as they deal with the significance of alien 
lives. Hence, the falsity of our judgments so far as they presume to 
decide in an absolute way on the value of other persons, conditions, 
or ideals.” Yet this problem of communication and-unity must be 
solved, in so far as it concerns those things without which a break- 
down of domestic and international society must occur. What per- 
suasion can make us care about others, and so learn about others 
sufficiently to care about others? Is there a principle upon which ` 
such persuasion can be founded? Is there an idea to induce at once 
a temper of continuous readiness to listen and be influenced? 

A sanctified command has for two thousand years prayed: “Love 
thy neighbour as thyself.” Who is my neighbour; and how shall a 
distant phantom be brought close enough to matter? Who will 
have regard for his fellow Frenchman, Englishman, German, or 
American as himself?—next door, over the street, beyond the hills 
and seas, away throughout the tremendous expanse of countries 
and continents, and, in our world, in distant time also? The ques- 
tion is, Why should he? That is chiefly and ultimately a spiritual 
question, and it is the decisive question of this paper. The other 
question is, can the distant citizen, the citizen on the frontier, the 
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shadow on the horizon, be so represented as to affect the everyday 
` feelings of the rest? The primary question—the condition of all 
else—is why does it matter that it should? For if that could be 
answered, then there would be the steady stimulus to the search 
for knowledge of the situation and the men we should know about; 
and the determination to establish and use those instruments of 
communication which would make’ other peopie’s affairs and fate 
continuously and closely present to us. If it is true, as Burke said, 
that “a man’s circumstances are the preceptor of his duty,” then 
we can appreciate his compulsions only if we know his circum- 
stances. But we can know them only if we believe it is significant 
- that we should do so. No claim is being made, no claim is desir- 
able, for the Platonic coalescence of all of mine and thine. There are 
large fields of other people’s responsibilities which they must bear 
themselves, and each has a right to his own life and must cultivate 
it. But there are times and places where all must listen, be influ- 
enced, and assume responsibility. 


v 


There were ages of faith, we are told, when principles taught men ` 
their duty to men and unified the known world. So in the Christian 
era of medieval Europe. (Can we be sure of this, as we investigate 
the evidence?) The body of Christ was one, and all men were its 
members. (But horrible sanctions lay behind the faith!) In our own 
day, however (and, depending on an adverse answer to the ques- 
tions raised in the parentheses, we should say also), there are pro- 
found inveterate disagreements regarding the principle or principles 
of society. In an age when patriotism was said not to be enough, 
even patriotism has failed; for in most countries there has been too ` 
little of it. And among the cognoscentt, progress is a little tarnished, 
especially to those who, like Dean Inge of St. Paul’s, wrongly ask 
Progress to what?—as though that could be told by anybody but a 
dictator or a hermit.. 

Can a single unifying faith be found for our rationalist age, the 
age that has experienced the Marxian economic solvent of morality, 
the rejection of the supernatural, and the sociological subversion 
of confidence in knowledge and conscience? The only thinkable 
faith is that which is least vulnerable to argument, because de- 
mocracy is argument. This faith can only be the position itself that 
it is the historically demonstrable nature of man that no single 
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transcendent principle of the supreme good and the true exists that 

“can carry everywhere, or even for a substantial majority, an un- 
challengeable conviction founded on revelation or scientific proof. 
For the Lord no longer says. The good and the true inhere in all of 
us together—that is the essence of the democratic position—and 
we come to their fuller recognition in ourselves and in others in the 
unfolding experience of society. That fuller recognition may be 
called “progress,” and it is attained by self-assertion. But no exter- 
nal and objective pattern is set above or before all. If it were, 
whether there were democratic or dictatorial government, or any 
other form which may be conceived, would not matter. The.pat- . 
tern, such as it becomes, springs from the internal and contribu- 
tory portions we each give, even in our passivity, and derives valid- 
ity from the fact that all have the opportunity to give. 

In the dictatorial state, the pattern of man’s perfect character is 
one man’s vision; the teaching of “character” means the imposition 
of that.mould, while good citizenship consists of submission to its 
confinement. In the democratic state, since perfection is yet to be 
discovered and is contingent on a continuing quest, the nature of 
the preferred character is the one that accepts plasticity and the 
principle of live and let live, of adventure and of self-expression 
leading to that end. While the dictatorial state thrusts the main 
emphasis upon obedience, the democratic places the accent upon 
the conditional terms of consent and the expression of disagree- 
ment. The dictatorial state removes responsibility from the con- 
science of the individual party member and tries to chloroform or 
hypnotize the mind; in the democratic, the conscience of the indi- 
vidual is fully responsible, refreshed by the beating waves of dy- 
namic opinion, and troubled. Therefore, where dictators rule, the 
peculiar duty of a party member seems to be harder than that of the 
democratic citizen; but, in truth, the implied responsibilities of 
democracy are much more exacting. For self-government means, 
first, the government of one’s self. That is why the democratic 
states vibrate, sometimes violently, and seem and are unstable. It 
explains why, therefore, the democratic states are not yet as fully 
democratic as the tasks implied in their own principle require; for 
the burden is heavy on citizens and party members who take their 
responsibilities seriously, and so too few of them do. A few well- 
organized, conscious, competitive, and honorable parties can make 
the tasks easier to fulfill. The dictatorships show that there is a 
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clear alternative to the burdens of democratic citizenship; but is it 
nice? 

We do not know to what the whole process is tending in its large 
and far-flung outlines. We cannot know. We do not even know the 
possibilities more than a little space of time away. It is a difficult 
and most sedative process to get to know. (Hence, Georges Sorel: 
“Away with blue-books: they reduce your revolutionary ardor!”) 
We cannot be audacious about human potentialities, even though 
history is long. It is only a step from the sanguine to the sanguinary, 
and Hitler, Stalin, and Mussolini took it. Democrats have to grasp 
the nettle of their own hopes in the beneficence of freedom for the 
whole multitude, whatever the consequences. of the freedom—that 
none, not the greatest, can prove the tenability of any one faith 
on which mankind can be united. That nettle is (and it is whole- 
some, if prickly) that the true and the good are revealable, not at 
once, but as you go along, and as you keep the ways open for it 
from wherever it may come, by your modesty, your hesitations, 
your reflection, your listening, and encouragement of those who 
have something to say or, where less articulate, can signify by 
action. This is the philosophical moderator of the self-realization 
that is a basic tenet of democratic theory. 

Thus, men are thrown back on their own resources. Then, what 
have they to discover? A way by which they may steadily, durably, 
tranquilly, and with the least coercion, develop and externalize the 
truth in themselves, the truth of the spirit, of beauty, of economic 
desire and activity. At the same time, they must offer, create and 
defend the open way for others, because the truth is as inherent in 
others, and may be more important than their own when it is 
heard. Each has to reflect that spiritually he is not better than any 
other person (spiritually, that is, for he may be ignorant, or others 
may think more clearly); he may be worse, or he may be proved 
equal or better, but that waits on the proof of others in this and 
later generations. There is nothing in revelation or scientific proof 
that points unchallengeably to any man or a few who possess the 
truth infallibly for all time and for all of us. Even at the best, the 
generation is changing every minute by new births and growth, 
decline and death. That is the faith, pallid and cool as it may be, 
that is essential to the maintenance of unification which will sus- 
tain the democratic method. And many will hate it, because it en- 
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- tails the admission that their own brand of perfection has no valid 


> 


. claim to rule the world. 


This admission—that no faith is tenable but the one that there 
can be none that is not the product of accommodation—animates 
our duty to secure and guarantee to others (who would therefore 
guarantee to us) the social and governmental arrangements which 


_ will constitute the maximum resistance to arrogance, force,’and re- 


pression, give the maximum latitude for spontaneity of ideal and 
action to all, that is, which will keep the way open for diverse loyal- 
ties and interests, and give the least ground for any person to sacri- 
fice another. That is the fundamental we seek. We may put it in 
Marx’s words: “An association . . . in which the free development 
of each is the condition for the free development of all”; and, there- 
fore, when the free development of all must be supported by each, 
at the minimum for his own sake. 

Other persuasions, of course have been and can be advanced, 
why men should be concerned for each other’s fate though the 
whole world lies between them. Every man has his own passionate 
ideal or charity. Appeal could be made to the universal feebleness 
of-even the mightiest, and certainly of ordinary men, before the 
vast undiscriminating forces of Nature. It might be pleaded that it 
matters to all of us to avoid the misery of any man, in the great 
alien world of men, where that misery is not inevitable; for when it 
comes as it must, it comes as a tribulation. Ethical and metaphysi- 
cal arguments of the noblest classical and religious descent might 
persuade each man that all men matter, such as the dignity of man, 
the brotherhood of man, the partnership of men in toil and disas- 
ter, the magnificence of mercy, the splendor of justice, the glory 
of compassion. Or some fervently offer Socialism as the faith-mak- 


` ing substitute for a faith-losing Christianity to recapture the dy- 


namic of the martyrs. Yet all of these, it seems to us, lead back too 
soon to a desperate cosmic question mark, which finds men still 
divided instead of suggesting an answer which is a lasting and uni- 
versal thread able to hold them together in the same easy: social 
texture. 

We need that fundamental which assumes the least of belief and 
effort and sustained height of enthusiasm, not that which demands 
too much for too long. It is necessary to abjure the “high moral 
tension” preached by Fascism. Too high a temperature spells the 
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dissolution of the body politic. This is a cool, a Stoic, and a stum- ` 
bling creed. Many ardent spirits will not like it. But it is not com- 
placency; it is responsibility. It is no hot gospel. It is, to repeat, 
the tenet that a single unifying indisputable ideal cannot be found 
either in revelation or by scientific test. We are, therefore, driven 
to embrace the faith that there is none, and therefore to draw the 
social conclusions of this. The chief consequence is the principle of 
supporting everybody everywhere in the maintenance of those in- 
stitutions which grant men the freedom and latitude to fit them- 
selves, their qualities, and desires, where they can best fit them- 
selves, with the maximum permissions and allowances of the right 
to dwell elsewhere in thought, opinion, occupation, and place, with 
abundant grounds of appeal, and the chance of mercy and redemp- 
tion over and above the assurance of justice. That is the frame of a 
universal freedom, defensible by each for all because the defense of 
freedom for all is the maintenance of freedom for each. Inside this 
frame of freedom, and not transgressing or throwing it over, all 
faiths and minds and characters should find an initiative, limited; 
but still avenues of development, and a not too oppressive haven 
from harm. This is, perhaps, the principle which will find the maxi- 
mum, though not universal, acceptance in the long run, and is 
therefore justifiable for short-run situations when patience and 
tolerance may be on the point of collapse in face of some bitter per- 
plexities in social change. The principle will require government to 
exercise only the last sad, reluctant minimum of coercion. That 
is, at the least, why it matters whether the individual shall seek to 
identify himself with the aspirations and interests of all others, no 
matter of what land, race, and creed, and cast down all intermedi- 
ate barriers and loyalties which obstruct it, and defend all institu- 
tions, procedures, policies, and activities which promote it. This 
is the admonition which may make him open to feel with others. 
The persuasion of this is possible as an ultimate faith of very 
many, perhaps the majority; and, as for the rest, who still cannot 
find in this an adequate identifying and unifying bond, the persua- 
sion may be accepted on the basis of expediency, to avert such 
trouble as may not be worth disobedience. The potentialities of 
life-giving wisdom lie in every man, however humble, and of what- 
ever race, and however distant from our immediate centers of in- 
terest. Let us reflect on the wealth bestowed on mankind by the 
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son of a village carpenter, a atone lens-grinder, and a certain small- 
town lawyer. 

We may well add one more submission. It can be demonstrated 
that, whether in the life of a single individual, in that of any group, 
including national groups, today or over the whole of our known 
past, no single principle or purpose in its unmixed purity has suf- 
ficed to give men happiness. Human contentment has required a 
subtle combination of many principles, and what principles and 
what combination and how much of each, is a very individual mat- 
ter. Whoever elects to declare for one, or with confidence what com- 
bination, is indeed daring. Doeg not the discovery of what will 
bring contentment require the most anxious and progressive weigh- 
ing, discarding, reassuming, trial and experiment? Let Mr. Justice 
Frankfurter’s mental travail be noted in Minersville School Dis- 
trict v. Gobitis (1940). “To state the problem,” he said, “is to 
_ recall that no single principle can answer all of life’s complexi- 

es.” He had to weigh “interests so subtle and so dear’’—religious 
interests, the freedom to follow conscience, ‘unfettered scope to 
the most crotchety beliefs,” “the preciousness of the family rela- 
tion, the authority and independence which give dignity to parent- ` 
hood,” the promotion of national cohesion, the worth of national 
unity, and above all national security. ... Every man who bene- 
fits in a democracy benefits ‘because the form of government re- 
quires of all other men for his sake the conscious care given to such 
problems as that given, even with agony of mind ane scruple, by 
Mr. Justice Frankfurter. 

= 

It is no shame to confess that this all ends in a prescription which 
is commonplace and simple, even if its metaphysical basis is not: 
that a doctrine is needed to teach what matters, that organization 
is required to secure by education, by agitation, especially through 
the talents of men and women who are specially sensitive, the pres- 
ence and permanence of the facts and people that matter. As the 
Physiocrats said, where men are to be liberated, and yet not to 
injure each other by their spontaneous activity, its minimum re- 
quirement is the provision of “public evidence” of the ‘‘natural 
order” of things. We must draw an inference from Hume: we must 
find a doctrine and a method by which “the mind is so enlarged, 
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and so replete with friendship and generosity, that every man has 
the utmost tenderness for every man.” J agree with Hume, though 
I confess that “replete with friendship and generosity” is a trifle too 
sentimental a phrase for me. But “tenderness’—yes! My theory 
is peculiarly a reducer of arrogance and a sustainer of scruple. 
Therefore, what Nietzsche reviles as the shame of both democracy 
and Christianity, I regard as their glowing but not incendiary pride. 
Nietzsche, it will be remembered said, in his Anti-Christ: 

“The aristocratic attitude of mind has been most thoroughly under- 
mined by the lie of the equality of souls; and if the belief in the ‘privilege 
of the greatest number’ creates and will continue to create revolutions, it 
is Christianity, let there be no doubt about it, and Christian values, which 
convert every revolution into blood and crime! Christianity is the revolt 
of all things that crawl on their bellies against everything that is lofty: the 
gospel of the “lowly” lowers . 


There must be a mass, concerted and continuous, ventilation of 
knowledge and ideas, to show that the soil of all France is the soil 
of each of her sons, whether near or far from his own property; 
that an integral part of the product and character and value of 
that soil is its distant consumers or suppliers or first defenders or 
legislators, and that for good or ill the connection is held by invisi- 
ble but demonstrable bonds—essentially of ideas and loyalties— 
operating in good faith towards that son of France and his own soil; 
that this home cannot be built and cannot stand unless there is a 
defense of the homes of the far-away; that there is no such thing as 
foreign trade or foreign affairs. And it would show that where these 
moral associations and fellowships have not yet reached or can- 
not reach, institutions of regulation and coercion are unavoidable; 
and if these go too far or not far enough, social cohesion is disrupted, 
and then horrible remedies will be sought in war or dictatorship. 

The criterion is the grant of all freedom to act and develop except 
to destroy or indubitably endanger that freedom. In the light of 
‘this, there are bounds to all forms of expression and action, for in- 
dividuals, groups, classes, parties, and occupations; and a doctrine 


' would elaborate and illuminate this. The Nazis and the Fascists 


produced such a doctrine in the form of history, philosophy, and 
civil studies, for their purposes. Its intent, not its content, is rele- 
vant. It was to serve to clarify the relationship between the ka- ° 
_leidoscope of hundreds of diverse events in the common man’s 
“, {bnvironment and experience, the many everyday seemingly eccen- 

trie and arbitrary happenings and their civic relevance to him. It 
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was to replace the chaos of the city streets by a world’s meaning. 
It was on the way to achievement by the establishment of a doc- 
trine of human destiny and duty, drawn from history interpreted 
by reason, to serve as the thread and signal of direction. It sought 
to bring nature, history, and spirit into a conspiracy to subvert 
liberty. All things that the common man saw and heard and sur- 


mised, but could not correlate or draw meaning from, the Nazis, 


and the Fascists suffused with coherence by relating to the focus of 
meaning which they had created. The Russian Communist party, 
concerned to secure continuous and dynamic loyalty, was forced to 
find an answer to the problem whether its members could be reli- 
able unless they had absorbed the Marxian historical analysis and 
logic. hoe 

There is no doubt at all that the like can be achieved and made 
acceptable for and by democratic man, by relating the events of 
his society and the march of history to the essential democratic 
doctrine here proposed. For we look down on forty centuries! 

Can such a doctrine be spread, the education be successful, the 
remnant of coercion be tolerable, without certain social changes? 
Hardly. The delicate bases of belief, however strong these bases in 
reason, will not bear a heavy strain. The example of crass egoism, 
especially economic, is no persuasion to self-control. Short views 
produce short views. But the most difficult problem of the political 
leader is to induce self-control and the fulfilment of duty in the 
light of very long views. 

What almost all theorists of democracy have sought is a doc- 
trine of guarantees. They have looked to constitutional procedures; 
they have placed faith in enacted lists of principles, like the bills of 
‘rights; they have insisted on education in the principles and spirit 
of their form of government. But they have always sought guaran- 
tees of continuance in liberty. Where that liberty is equally vested 
in each member of the community, its permanency necessitates the 
doctrine that no one in its name may go too far, no one can arro- 
gate to himself what may belong to another, that there is self- 
restraint. For self-restraint, a spiritual basis is required. And it is 
that no one can assume that there is a faith that ought to unify 
mankind (least of all by coercion) because mere undemonstrated 
faith revealed itself, or the believer is so intimately privy to the 
designs of Providence, or so capable of prophecy, that he may in- 
dulge in an excess of arrogance. Such an arrogant belief in our time 
is that Equality is superior to Democracy as the fundamental of 
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modern government. But alittle thought will show, first, that it is 
most difficult to define Economic Equality; and, secondly, highly 
dangerous to assume that millions upon millions of other people will 
accept its burdens which must inevitably be the counterpart of its 
benefits. In any case, whatever the proportioned answer to the ques- 
tion, it could only be discovered by the process of Democracy, and 
could certainly not be guaranteed in the long-run without it; whereas 
Democracy is the open door to such equality as men find they can 
tolerate, and its guarantee. But that is another question, which 
space’ is too short to analyze here. Democracy reposes upon the 
imperfect but forthright admission that no man has found, or can 
find, the formula of perfection, or ought to claim that he can. 


The views advanced here have not disavowed the need for gov- 
ernment or action or power. Acton’s saying that “power corrupts, 
and absolute power corrupts absolutely” has in recent years again 
been put into vehement circulation, strangely enough by those who 
more than others seem thirsty for power and who propose policies 
which inherently necessitate its more massive use. But the cases 
where men have been ennobled by the possession of power are just 
as numerous as those where they have been corrupted. Power cor- 
rupts only those already corrupted. Government is power; demo- 
cratic government is democratic power; whether it shall be corrupt 
or noble depends, not on a more or less sincerely wry-faced dis- 
avowal of power, but on a universal and responsible intervention 
in the daily process of its exertion. And that depends on the con- 
sciousness of human limitations as regards one’s self, and the poten- 
tiality of values in all men, in the process of discovery and trial; for’ 
reason rejects both faith and deliberate myth. 

One hundred: and fifty years ago, in the midst of the French 
Revolution, the Abbé Sieyés asked, What is the Third Estate?, and 
answered that it was Nothing. And further, What did it want to 
be?, and replied, Something. And finally, What ought it to be?, 
and declared, Everything! Today, the Third Estate is Everything, 
for the People hold the plentitude of power. A new era evokes new 
questions. What does the People demand? Equality. What does it 
chiefly want? Plenty. What does it need, and what ought it give? 
` Mercy. And of all the polities known to us, democratic government, 

with all its temporal imperfections, is Mercy’s most assured and 
- durable instrument, and the best tempered. 


DON LUIGI STURZO—CHRISTIAN DEMOCRAT 


MALCOLM MOOS 
Johns Hopkins University 


The future government of Italy portends a challenge of enormous 
magnitude for the Catholic Church. Subject as it has been to 
periodic attacks for reactionism, the Church has been hard pressed 
to throw off the stigma of its association with Franco in Spain and 
its willingness to deal with Mussolini’s Fascist régime. In the light 
of these accusations, coupled with rather widespread doubt whether 
church orthodoxy is compatible with political democracy, it seems 
altogether appropriate to examine the political theories of one of 
the leading exponents of liberal Catholicism—Don Luigi Sturzo. 

A little over twenty years ago, foreign correspondents, eagerly 
seeking a label for the “mystery man of Italian politics,” referred to 
him as a clerical socialist.’ If the term “clerical socialism” is syn- 
onymous with Christian socialism, such a characterization might be 
8 proper one for this Sicilian priest. Certainly Sturzo was a cham- 
pion of the Christian socialist movement which urged the correction 
of economic injustices but decried the materialism of the Marxists. 

: He approved of the Guild of St. Mathew’s sympathy for the union- 
ism and socialism of the nineties and the Roman Catholic Social 
Guild. The latter found its incentive in the papal encyclical Rerum 
Novarum and the “scholastic traditions in restraint of usury and 
economic injustice. Both of these organizations were associated 
with Christian socialism. But, although Christian socialism and 
clerical socialism have occasionally been placed in the same cate- 
gory, the latter is too ambiguous a term to permit a precise classi- 
fication. When the term “clerical fascist” is employed, it refers to a 
cleric with an avowed fascist ideology, or one whose sympathies are 
definitely pro-fascist. By enalogy, clerical socialism might be popu- 
larly conceived as being incontrovertibly linked with orthodox so- 
cialism and its collectivist connotations. Such an interpretation, 
however, is erroneous. Clerical socialism is a misnomer. It is un- 

. questionably an improper characterization of Don Luigi Sturzo. 

Don Sturzo is a Christian Democrat. 


1 Bee “Clerical Socialist,” Living Age, Vol. 313, p. 874 (May 13, 1922). 
3 Maurice B. Reckitt, “Christian Socialism,” in The Encyclopedia of Social Seci- 
ences, VoL 3, p. 451, ; 
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I. A PRIEST IN POLITICS 


A priest in politics is always an uncommon political phenomenon, 
but Sturzo’s advent into Italian politics was particularly unique 
because he started at a time when Catholics were restrained from 
political participation by the papal Non Expedit. The latter ad- 
vised Catholics to abstain from voting or participating in any 
political activity in Italy, and it remained in force from 1870 to 
1919. What drew an Italian priest to politics? The political and 
social currents of the 1890’s were apparently too strong to permit a 
man of Sturzo’s perspective to stay out of the stream; despite the 
Non Expedit, he gravitated into active political life almost from 
the day he was ordained.? Educated for the priesthood at Catania, 
he later studied at the Thomistic Academy and Gregorian Uni- 
versity in Rome. While in Rome, he occasionally abandoned his 
formal curriculum of philosophy, sociology, and theology and went 
out “to gather dust.’ In this manner he acquired a social conscious- 
ness which led him into the realm of practical politics, a develop- 
ment which he found no difficulty in reconciling with his spiritual 
mission as a priest. | 

Early in his career, Sturzo was influenced by the modernist 
movement which attempted to synchronize Catholic theology with 
democracy.’ At Gregorian University, he became a great admirer 
of Romulo Murri, the leader of Italian modernism. Sturzo and Mur- 
ri shared each other’s enthusiasm for social and economic recon- 
struction; but Sturzo was uncompromising in his theology, whereas: 
Murri was a confirmed modernist without too much deference for 
the Vatican. It is reported that one of the chief disputes. between 
Sturzo and Murri was over Sturzo’s rejection of evolution.’ Not- 
withstanding their differences of opinion on theological grounds, the 


3 The Non Expedit was issued as a protest against the occupation of Rome and 
interference with papal rights. 

1 Luigi Sturzo, “My Political Vocation,” Commonweal, Vol. 34, p. 557 (Sept. 26, 
1941). i : 
5 The essence of the modernist movement in the Catholic Church has been de- 
` fined as a “desire to reach a reconciliation of faith with ‘Science’ and Democracy.” 
Vilfredo Pareto, The Mind and Society, Vol. 3, “Sentiment in Thinking [Theory of 
Deviations}? (New York, 1935), par. 1680. The modernists wished to divorce the 
Church from its association with oligarchies and aristocrats and merge it with 
democracy.’ See Rev. Fr. George Tyrell, English translation in The Programme of 
Modernism (New York, 1908), pp. 127-129. 

6 “Don Sturzo: The Mystery Man of Italian Politics,” Current Opinion, Vol. 72, 
p. 617 (May 1922). 
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two priests found much in common intellectually, and Sturzo was 
deeply grieved when Murri was suspended a divinus for violating 
the Non Expedit. I 

Besides a deep-rooted interest in philosophy and theology, Sturzo 
possessed a, flair for practical politics that manifested itself in divers 
ways. “Be practical,” he once said in one of his rare speeches, “that 
is the thing in life.”” His faculty for organizing workers’ associa- 
tions and codperative unions demonstrated his capacity as a 
practical politician.* In Sicily he founded a paper, La Croce di 
Costantino, and fought the government order disbanding Catholic 
and socialist workers’ associations. By 1905, the Christian Demo- 
crats insisted upon placing his name in the municipal elections, and 
he became mayor of Caltagirone. This post he held for fifteen years, 
and these years were marked by municipal progress which included 
the building of community houses for workmen, establishment of a, 
municipal electric power plant, and the founding of a school of 
ceramics and a zodlogical institute. Sturzo also found time to 
teach philosophy and sociology. 

During the period preceding and including World War I, Sturzo 
was constantly exerting his influence to have the Non Expedit ` 
withdrawn. To a man with his practical bent, the abstention of a 
large segment of the population from political activity was detri- 
mental to both Church and State. A few days after the Armistice, 
he went to Milan to speak for a national party to be founded upon 
principles of Christian democracy. About the same time, he also 
had an audience with Cardinal Pietro Gaspari, then Papal Secretary 
of State, and begged for the removal of the Non Expedit. The ero- 
sion of time and the challenge of events aided and abetted his 
appeal, and on December 18, 1918, the pope indicated that the 
Non Expedit would not prohibit the formation of a Catholic party. 
The way was now cleared for definite action, and in January, 1919, 
Sturzo organized the new Italian Popular party. His official title 
in the party was that of segretario politico. 

Twenty-five years of political experience in local politics stood 
Sturzo in good stead when he embarked upon a national political 
career; he was now an astute and mature political leader. He was 
careful to urge that the new party choose a label which avoided 

r Quoted in ibid., p. 616, l 


* See Gaetano Salvemini and George La Piana, What to Do with Italy (New 
York, 1943), p. 171. š 
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use of the name Catholic, the reasons advanced being that “religion 
should not be made the basis of political divisions,” and the desire 
to avoid any connection with the reactionary group among Catho- 
lices known as Clericals.° While Sturzo is adamant in his insistence 
that the Popular party was “Christian in spirit and not at all 
sectarian,” its adherents were largely Catholics. In its first trial 
heat, the party captured 99 out of 508 seats in the Chamber of 
Deputies; and Sturzo became a leading personage in Italian politics. 

This emergence of a priest into the national political arena coin- 
cided with the beginning of severe interna] dissension in Italy. By 
virtue of the fact that the 99 votes of the Popular party constituted 
the second largest homogenous bloc, no cabinet could be formed ` 
without consulting Sturzo.!° In rapid succession, he helped form 
Nitti’s cabinet in June, 1920, Giolitti’s in July, 1921, and after the 
fall of Giolitti he dictated the composition of Bonomi’s cabinet. He 
still dominated the Quirinal when the Bonomi government fell, 
and he played the leading réle in the selection of Facta’s cabinet, 
the last to be formed before the March on Rome. Not once during 
this period did Sturzo accept ministerial responsibilities. Several 
years after his exile, he indicated that his party leaders lacked the 
necessary courage to take office when the Democratic Liberals 
showed no capacity for leadership.’* He attempts to absolve the 
Popular party leaders (and indirectly himself; for he must assume 
the responsibility for their not taking office) on the ground that it 
would have been extremely difficult for them to remain in office, and 
that their position was not unlike that of the British Labor party 
in 1923." 

In July, 1922, Sturzo set forth a proposal for collaboration with 
the Socialists in a coalition cabinet. This alignment was not 
thwarted by the Vatican or the king, as certain writers have in- 
timated, but by the director of the Socialist party, Filippo Turati.“ 


° Luigi Sturzo, Italy and Fascismo (New' York, 19264), p. 97. 

10 The Socialist party, with 154 seats, formed the largest bloc. 

u Herman Finer, Mussolini’s Italy (New York, 1935), p. 135. ; 

13 Salvemini and La Piana feel that the Popular party lost a unique opportunity 
because, outside of Sturzo, it had no capable leaders. What to Do with Italy, p. 172. 

u Luigi Sturzo, “The Italian Popular Party,” Contemporary Review, Vol. 129, 
p. 732 (June, 1926). 

14 Encyclopedia Italiana (Rome, 1987), Vol. 34, p. 500. See also Luigi Sturzo, 
“The Church and Democracy and Salvemini-La:Pians, America, Vol. 70, p. 118 
(Nov. 6, 1948). For an account of Sturzo’s willingness to collaborate with Turati, 
see Carlo Sforza, Contemporary Italy (New York, 1944), p. 253. 
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Although Sturzo was one of the first to perceive the ambiguities 
` in Mussolini’s appeal, and ridiculed the claims ofthe Fascists that 
they had saved Italy from Lolshevism, he also opposed the decision . 
of the Popular party’s Council which gave two of its members the 
option of entering Mussolini’s cabinet without representing the 
party. This support was soon withdrawn, however; and in April, 

1923, the Popular party jomed the opposition. In the interim that 
followed, Sturzo made scathing attacks on Mussolini and warned 
that he would bring ruin and misery to Italy. While Mussolini did 
not single out Sturzo for as drastic a fate as that suffered by Matte- 
otti, there seéms ample evidence that, as an extreme concession to 
Mussolini, the Vatican admonished priests not to mix in politics 
and advised Sturzo to leave Italy. His uncompromising loyalty to 
the Vatican caused him to exile himself voluntarily, and go to Eng- 
land. There he remained until 1940, when he came to the United 
States. 

A sharp controversy has raged over the retirement of Sturzo from 

active political participation. He speaks of himself in the third per- . 
son in describing his resignation as head of the Popular party, 
saying: 
“The personal pressure of the Government and of its friends was heavy 
and continuous; at the critical moment the man who was believed by the 
Fascisti and philo-Fascisti alike to be the pivot of the situation, the con- 
vinced adversary of Mussolini, left the leadership. of his party because of 
obscure ‘threats of armed reprisals against the Church if the cabinet were 
beaten m the Chamber,’”!” 


_ Salvemini and La Piana have interpreted this statement as afford- 

ing conclusive proof that Mussolini’s threat of reprisals, to have 
been effective, must have been made directly to the Pope “who 
alone had the power to aet.”18 Although Sturzo brands the story 
that he retired to a monastery [Monte Cassino] on the Pope’s order, 
as a myth invented by the Fascists, and maintains that he went 
there of his own volition for health and spiritual rest, many still 
- wonder whether his subsequent self-imposed exile indicates pressure 

15 Professor Salvemini defends Sturzo’s assertion that bolshevism had been over- 
come two years before 1922 after the occupation of the factories. See Gaetano 
Salvemini, The Fascist Dictatorship (London, 1928), p. 159. š 2 

1 Luigi Villari, in Encyclopedia Britannica (14th ed., New York, 1929), Vol. 
21, p. 487. See also Romulus, “Why is Don Sturzo in America?, ” Christian Century, 


Vol 58, p. 85 (Jan. 15, 1941). ` 17 Sturzo, Italy and Fascismo, p. lar 
18 Salvemini and La Piana, What to Do with Italy, p. 85. 
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from the Vatican. Irrespective of whatever advice may or may not 
have been given, however, the fact remains that Sturzo was on the 
blacklist of Mussolini’s government, and he left kus under threat 
of the death penalty. 


II. CHRISTIAN DEMOCRACY 


In bringing to focus the political theories of Don Sturzo, it will 
‘readily be seen that the core of his thinking is concerned with har- 
monizing Christianity with democracy. It will also be noted that 
he tends to emphasize the historical approach in his treatment of 
contemporary problems. “Historical similitudes often are carried 
too far,” he writes, “but there are m the depths of history recurrent 
lines which reveal the perennially human and providential back- 
ground in their reciprocal interactions.”!® Sturzo has been accused 
of being both radical and reactionary, and while active in Italian 
politics, his opponents called him “Little Lenin,” and the “father 
of black bolshevism.’’?° Because he advocated radical agrarian re- 
_ forms, including expropriation of land for the peasants, he was 
viewed by some as a socialist. It is true that the extreme Left in 
the Popular party advocated measures “‘so similar to those of the 
Socialists that they were nicknamed ‘White Socialists’.” But the 
political creed of Sturzo, who once led a strike of 80,000 peasants 
. for three months until their working agreements with the landlords 
had been improved, is sharply delineated for socialist doc- 
trine. “The able, honest, and well-intentioned Sicilian priest, Don 
Luigi Sturzo,” write Salvemini and La Piana, “was not radical 
enough to become a Socialist.” Though he advocated the expro- 
` priation of land, his plan provided for compensation of the land- 
lords at the expense of the taxpayers.” The line of demarcation 
between Sturzo’s views on economic reform and that of the Social- 
ists is further emphasized in his discussion of Popularism as the 
creed of the Popular party. He defines Popularism as being “‘social 
in the sense of a radical reform of the present capitalist system, but 
it parts company with Socialism because it admits of private prop- 
erty while insisting on the social function of such property.’ 
18 Luigi Sturzo, “The Roman Question,” Review of Politics, Vol. 5, p. 496 
(Oct., 1948). 1 London Times, March 8, 1922, p. 11. 
1 Salvemini and La Piana, What to Do with Italy, op. cit., pp. 170-171. 
™ Luigi Sturzo, “Corporationism: Christian, Social, and Fascist,” Catholic 


World, Vol. 145, pp. 398-399 (July, 1987). 
n Luigi Sturzo, Church and State (New York, 1939), p. 479: 
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Don Sturzo has always urged the collaboration of labor and 
capital. That he envisages a more vigorous collaboration between 
labor and capital than that of merely,paying lip service to the prin- 
ciple is evidenced by many of his writings. Speaking of vocational 
corporationism (the labor organization in his ideal society), Sturzo 
says it “must contribute to the formation of an economic system 
which will avert the excesses of a capitalism today in great measure 
anonymous and irresponsible.” Such an organization should lead 
the working classes to “a sharing in capital by copartnership or 
other suitable means.” What Sturzo intends by the words “other 
suitable means” is somewhat vague, but he seems to take for 
granted the existence of capital in juxtaposition with a strongly 
organized labor movement, because he warns that “the working 
classes must find pacification with other classes and urge to collab- 
oration and fraternity.” 

A discussion of the salient features of Sturzo’s Christian democ- 
racy adapts itself well to a topical grouping. The subjects, there- 
fore, of labor, agrarianism, and decentralization are examined in 
sequence. I 

A. LABOR 


Two events moved Don Sturzo to demand militant action for 
the improvement of labor’s economic plight—the issuance of the 
papal encyclical Rerum Novarum by the ‘‘worker’s pope,” Leo 
XIII, and the revolts of the workers in the sulphur mines of Sicily. 
The encyclical Rerum Novarum was issued on May 15, 1891, in 
the midst of the Socialist ferment which was beginning in Italy 
and Sicily. Sturzo, who at the time of its issuance was studying 
to obtain a chair in philosophy, writes that he was captivated by 
Rerum Novarum, but that the passiveness with which the encycli-_ 
cal was received disturbed him deeply and he determined to trans- 


4 Sturzo, “Corporationism; Christian, Social, and Fascist,” p. 399. z Ibid. 

# Encyclical: Rerum Novarum (Rome, 1891), English translation in The Great 
Encyclical Letters of Pope Leo XIII, edited by J. J. Wynne (3rd ed., New York, 
1903), pp. 208-248. The principles of Rerum Novarum have been ably summarized 
by Henry De Man as placing “emphasis upon individual human personality, but 
Tejection of the economic liberalism of the capitalist régime, which . . . sacrifices the 
welfare of the workers to the profits of a few; belief in the necessity of social classes, 
but denial of the Marxian conclusion that their existence entails class struggle; in- 
sistence that labor unionism should be non-socialistic, and a declaration of the uni- 
versal need for associations and jor harmonising divergent interests according to 
Christian ethics.” See ‘Christian Labor Unions,” in Encyclopedia of the Social 
Sciences, Vol. 3, p. 444. 
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late its directives into action.?” He found fertile ground in his native 
Sicily and in the workers’ quarters in Rome where the Old Ghetto 
was once located. Soon he was demonstrating rare political acumen 
in organizing workingmen’s associations and codperatives. Despite 
his belief that Italy’s economy was fundamentally agrarian, Sturzo 
gradually appended his beliefs on the rights of labor:to the growing 
body of political thought he prefers to call Christian democracy. 
For the laborer, he says: l 


“The potential right to own does not correspond to actual possibility 
because of the pressure of capitalism and the tendency towards economic 
monopoly... . The higher status of the worker and his protection against 
oppression does not remove the fact that the position of the proletariat is 
precarious, that unemployment is prolenged and grievous, and that wages 
are often insufficient for supporting a family, so that families go to pieces, 
` leading to a profound crisis of morality and opening the door to revolu- 
tionary propaganda,’’28 


Sturzo accepts the doctrine embodied in Rerum Novarum that the 
right to organize unions is a natural right which the state should 
recognize and regulate, and that this right was.not created by the 
state. According to this thesis, the right of union organization may 
be likened to the family, which is a unit by nature and not a con- 
cession from the state. By way of implementing and interpreting 
Rerum Novarum, Sturzo recommends that the state should protect 
such societies; “but let it not interfere in their internal govern- 
ment, nor touch the inward springs which give them life, for vital 
movement proceeds essentially from an intrinsic principle and can 
very easily be quenched by the action of an outside cause." 
What union organizer in any country would not be pleased to have 
the state assume this attitude in the midst of the contemporary 
clamor for more stringent regulation of internal union affairs? We 
may well ponder the wisdom of such a position, but it can scarcely 
be held to represent reactionary or anti-labor sentiment. 

To the structural medium through which Sturzo would make la- 
bor organizations articulate, he gives the name vocational corpora- 
tionism. Apparently what he means by vocational corporationism 
is a form of syndicalism based upon well-defined principles of justice 


27 Sturzo, “My Political Vocation,” loc. cit., p. 537. 

33 Luigi Sturzo, “Possession and Power,” Catholic World, Vol. 148, p. 290 (De- 
cember, 1938). 

2 Sturzo, ““Corporationism; Christian, Sccial, and Fascist,” p. 397. 
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_ and morality.” This is indicated by a statement he made in 1923 
condemning the Fascist party as ‘‘one of conservative reaction, and 
as a party without a program.” He said: “The syndicalism they 
offer to the workers is stolen from us.’ Sturzo’s adoption of the 
corporative principle is conditional upon an acceptance of the view 
that the “labor problem is not purely economic but also moral.” 
Thus, irrespective of the mechanism employed as a means to an 
end, Sturzo would have the “rights of the proletariat” reconciled 
with a “Christian conception of life.’’* 


B. AGRARIANISM 


Anyone who probes the works of Don Sturzo senses a quickening 
pulse when Sturzo discusses his liberal agrarianism. His agrarian 
philosophy stems in part from emotional and environmental fac- 
tors, but it is mainly conditioned by his belief that the greatest peril 
of modern society lies in its materialism. The majority of his Popu- 
lar party’s adherents were peasants, although it also found support 
in certain professional and lay classes, and in a section of factory 
workers. Because of his desire to make agrarian Italy a nation of 
small proprietors, Sturzo advocated expropriation of land for the 
peasants. He worked vigorously for agricultural cobperatives and 
achieved notable success in this field. 

In many respects, Sturzo’s beliefs in a decentralized and agrarian 
society as the basis of democracy are as uncompromising as those 
of Thomas Jefferson. But as a modern agrarian he would not dis- 
parage manufacturing or industrialization.* Although an agrarian 
in sentiment, he accepts the industrialization of society, but insists 
that the accompanyine msterialization needs defense and recon- 
struction. 


3° In 1918, the Confederazione italiana det Lavoratori was organized under the 
leadership of Don Sturzo. “This Confederation formed the so-called ‘triple white 
alliance, with codperatives and the mutual insurance societies, thus forming 4 
centrist syndicalism ...’’ Herbert W. Schneider, The Fascist Government of Italy ` 
(New York, 1939), p. 28. 

3! Quoted in F. B. Austin, “Black Shirt and Black Cassock,” Fortnightly Review, 
Vol. 119, p. 212 (Feb., 1923). 3 Luigi Sturzo, “The Italian Popular Party,” p. 732. 

3 The Popular party had a large following in the south, where the Christian 
labor unions were strong; Sturso reports that the membership of the unions totaled 
1,200,000. See Sturzo, “The Church and Democracy and Salvemini-La Piana,” 
p. 118. 

4 See Patrick F. Quinn, “ Agrarianiam and the Jeffersonian Philosophy,” Re- 
view of Politics, Vol. 4, p. 87 (Jan., 1942). ` 
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C. DECENTRALIZATION 


A decentralized state has been traditionally regarded as one of 
the major tenets of the agrarian, snd Sturzo’s views conform with 
this pattern. Like Jefferson, Sturzo holds that we must “‘seek vital- 
ity in the decentralized and balanced society.” He is also a firm 
believer in local autonomy and regional self-government. His atti- 
tude on decentralization is clearly expressed in the manifesto of the - 
_ Popular party of January, 1919, which declared: 


“For a centralizing state, seeking to restrict all organizing powers and all 
civic and individual activities we would substitute, on constitutional 
grounds, a state.. . . respectful of the natural centers and organisms—the 
family, occupational groups, townships, communes—giving way before 
the rights of human personality and encouraging its initiatives.” 


In advocating the decentralization of regional units, Sturzo con- 
tends that he does not seek to disorganize or weaken the state. 
Instead, he hopes to reshape the various regional units into “vital 
nuclei” which through ceaseless fermentation will give fresh im- 
pulse to broad social collaboration. If Sturzo’s objective lies in the 
reappraisal of local autonomy as a means of vitalizing democracy 
by stimulating a greater interplay of social forces, he has the sup- 
port of some contemporary political scholars. Thus, Professor Her- 
man Finer would justify some measure of local self-government as 
“a local counterweight to centralized power which might tend to 
absoluteness,” and because of “the importance of ministering to 
individuality and sense of free authority, coupled with the oppor- 
tunity of political education.” f 

It seems probable that Sturzo’s “communal autonomy” might 
well be achieved at the expense of some sacrifice of the advantages 
of central codrdination. There is a similar likelihood, however, that 
his attitude toward the centralized society would be conditioned 
by realities and be balanced, just as have his beliefs on agrarianism. 
In the meantime, his search for an organic system which will pre- 
cipitate a resurgence of civic participation and prevent democratic’ 
processes from ossifying may yet bear fruit. 


% Francis Wilson, “On Jeffersonian Tradition,” Review of Politics, Vol. 5, p. 
320 (July, 1943). Sed also Vernon L. Parrington, The Colonial Mind, 1890-1800 
(New York, 1927), p. 351. I 

* Sturzo, Italy and Fascismo, p. 97. ‘ 

2 Herman Finer, “The Case for Local S2lf-Government,” Public Administration 
Review, Vol. 3, p. 58 (Winter 1948). 
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Ill, CATHOLICS AND POLITICAL INDEPENDENCE 


A study of Sturzo as a behind-the-scenes politician reveals more 
clearly a fundamental conflict which has yet to be resolved—the 
priesthood vs. politics. He was a patient builder and an indefatiga- 
ble worker. He was reluctant to see everyone who wished to see him 
because he thought it might eclipse his importance as a legder, and 
he once told Facta: “You statesmen dine too much; wine too much, 
trifle too much.”?8 Sturzo is known as a humble man and as one 
who has never asked for any recognition. Yet the Roma Tribuna 
declared’ that he was ‘‘temperamentally despotic,” despite the 
deference he showed to his lowest subordinate.’ The same news- 
paper showed concern about the fact that Sturzo worked through 
a few trusted followers—men who are reported to have obeyed his 
command without question for twenty years. Back of this assump- 
tion lies the fear shared by many that the authoritarian principles 
which govern the Catholic Church might be substituted for demo- 
cratic determinism in matters affecting party organization and 
ultimately the policies of the state. Inevitably the question which 
must be answered is: Does the Christian democracy of Don Sturzo 
present a conflict between love of one’s religion and political lib- 
erty? According to Professor G. A. Borgese, who strongly approves 
of Sturzo’s efforts to bring about a “liberal Catholicism,” this ques- 
tion must be answered in the affirmative; and herein lies the ir- 
 reconcilable conflict for Borgese. “Don Sturzo, like Montalem- 
bert,” he writes, “loves liberty above anything else, but his religion 
above his liberty.”’4° Sturzo has never answered this statement cate- 
gorically. But he has made it explicitly clear that politics and reli- 
gion should be kept separate, and that he never sought nor ac- 
cepted advice from the Vatican on political matters. “Never did 
the leadership of the Popular party . . . go to the Vatican for ad- 
vice,” he writes. “They were always careful not to mix politics and 
religion and not to look upon the Pope as head of their party.” 
Replying directly to the charge of Salvemini and La Piana in their 
recent book, What to Do with Italy (p. 173) that he received political 
advice from the Pope, Sturzo said: 


38 “Don Sturzo: The Mystery Man of Italian Politics,” p. 616. 

3 Quoted in tbid., p. 617. 

40 G. A. Borgese, “Don Sturzo’s Liberal Catholicism” (book review of Sturzo’s 
Church and State), Nation, Vol: 150, p. 544 (April 27, 1940). 

41 New York Times, Dec. 2, 1948, p. 26. 
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“Tf a priest, founder and leader of a pclitical party, is an exception in 
the Church, it is necessary to look at him in the whole of his life; it seems 
to me that I have given constant evidence that I have always safeguarded 
the political independence of my party as well as the ecclesiastical disci- 
pline that binds me.’ 

A dispassionate review seems to indicate that, with the single ex- 
ception of his resignation as head of the Popular party, Sturzo has 
accomplished both objectives.“ Among his followers in the party, ‘ 
however, there is evidence that some were “devoted first to their 
Church and secondly to the State.’ 

Sturzo’s position on the question of relative allegiance to church 
and temporal institutions finds support and an interesting analogy | 
in an incident of American politics. In 1927, Charles C. Marshall, 
a New York attorney who was associated with the Anglican Church 
and an authority on canon law, addressed an open letter to former 
Governor Alfred E. Smith in the Atlantic Monthly calling upon 
Smith to state his views on this controversial issue. Replying in a 
forthright manner, Smith asserted that he had been “a devout 
Catholic since childhood,” and that he believed: 

“no tribunal of any church has any power to make any decree in the 
law of the land, other than to establish the status of its own communicants 
within its own church. .. . I recognize no power in the institution of my 
Church to interfere with the operations of the Constitution of the United 
States or the enforcement of the law of the land.’”’# 


Like Sturzo, Smith attempts to dispel any doubts that a Catholic 
holding public office might unduly feel the weight of ecclesiastical 
restraint. But, to the majority of non-Catholics, acceptance of 
Sturzo’s and Smith’s position emanates from the feeling that both 
men have fine personal records rather than any deep-rooted con- 
viction that a conflict is non-existent.*’ 


4 Sturzo, “The Church and Democracy and Salvemini-La Piana,” p. 119. 

43 Salvemini and La Piana state that “Don Sturzo made an honest effort to 
maintain the autonomy of his party, but he was forced to yield at times to ecclesi- 
astical pressure...” (What to Do with Italy, p. 173). The author of the present 
article disagrees with this conclusion and submits that, on the contrary, Sturzo © 
personally did not succumb to ecclesiastical pressure, even when his actions in- 
curred the displeasure of the Vatican, as long as he headed the Popular party. 

# Joseph Collins, “Don Sturzo, the New Savonarola,” New York Times, May 7, 
1922, p. 9. 

S Charles C. Marshall, “An Open Letter to Governor Smith,” Atlantic sss onthly, 
Vol. 139, pp. 540-549, Apr., 1927. 

i “Catholic and Patriot: Governor Smith Replies,” Atlantic Monthly, Vol. 139, 
p. 728 (May, 1937). 

17 See ' Trving Stone, They Also Ran (New York, 1943), p. 800. “But the public 
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. It is not the fear that Sturzo would extinguish civil liberties, 
were he to head the state, that prompts Borgese and other writers 
to single out this ranking of loyalties for attack. Sturzo’s personal 
integrity and his convictions on civil liberties for all, irrespective of 
creed, are accepted as genuine. It is the heritage and record of the 
clergy in such matters as the Dreyfus Affair and the Spanish 
Episcopate in the civil war in Spain, and the fear that Sturzo would 
accede to the directives of his superiors, that gave rise to alarm. 
Wherein, then, lies the answer? Could it be in the selection of a 
liberal pope such as a Don Sturzo, or a man with the views of the 
lay philosopher, Jacques Maritain? 


IV. DEMOCRACY AND THE CHURCH 


Adversaries of the Church have consistently maintained that a 
chasm exists between political democracy and an authoritarian 
church which cannot be spanned. In substantiation of this argu- 
ment, historical evidence is cited showing the relations of the 
Church with reactionary régimes, and the thesis is advanced that 
eccliesiastical censorship makes freedom of political thought im- 
possible. Sturzo believes the idea absurd that there is a “dogmatic” 
impossibility for Catholics to be democrats. He grants that “de- 
mocracy and the Church” affords some weak points, but observes 
that: 

“ .. if the historical evidence which might be produced in the relations 
between State and Church is more plentiful in favor of the absolute 
régimes, this depends on the fact that such régimes have historically been 
the normal thing up to modern times, whereas the democratic régimes 
have emerged only since the end of the eighteenth century; and even then 
with such contrasts and struggles in the economic and political fields that 
no one may say that the ideal democracy has been realized.’48 


Admittedly, the “clergy is more or less disposed to support the 
conservative classes.” Pius XI, who negotiated the Concordat 
with Mussolini, came from a family and environment of conserva- 
tives, and Sturzo suggests that this group (Lombardian con- 


was more interested in Smith’s personal statement; the fact that his cabinet at 
Albany consisted of two Catholics, thirteen Protestants, and one Jew, that his clos- 
est associate was ‘a Protestant, a Republican and a 82-degree Mason,’ that never 
in his eighteen years of office had any member of his Church attempted to influence 
his administration, or asked him to show special favor to Catholics or to discrimi- 
nate against non-Catholics.” 

418 Sturzo, “The Church and Democracy and Salvemini-La Piana,” p. 117. 

4 Sturzo, “The Roman Question,” loc, cit., p. 502. 
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` servatives) “could well be called reactionaries.” Historically, he 

notes that the clergy has feared, first liberalism, then socialism, 

and finally bolshevism. One must also take into account, says, 
Sturzo, the fact that many revolutionary leaders such as Marx and 

Lenin took the denial of Christianity as their point of departure. 

If, then, the clergy associated itself with non-liberal régimes, it did 

so because the historical system changes with difficulty and be- 

cause “of lack of experience in a régime of liberty.’ 

But what of the contemporary charges that the Church has as- 
sumed a complaisant attitude towards Fascism?* And what of the 
Concordat of 1929 arranged by Pius XI and Mussolini? According 
to Sturzo, the Concordat was not one of political collaboration. 
Though it did bring certain advantages to the Fascists which they 
exploited for political purposes, the Concordat was a religious col- 
laboration. The belief of Pius XI that he could “normalize” 
Fascism by influencing it religiously or morally was a mistaken one, 
and Sturzo readily admits that this '‘vision was based on premises 
that did not withstand the reality of facts.” Sturzo finds, never- 
theless, that not only priests and bishops were mistaken about 
Fascism, but also many leftists, labor organizers, and foreign ob- 
servers, including Sidney and Beatrice Webb. He reports that 
shortly after his exile, when he arrived in London, the Webbs were 
in favor of Fascism, though scarcely ten months had elapsed since | 
the assassination of Giacomo Matteotti. He also asks a caustic 
critic of the Church, Salvemini, to remember “the strenuous de- 
fense of Fascism made by George Bernard Shaw at King’s Hall in 
London, nearly ten years ago, when he [Salvemini] was forbidden , 
to reply to the speech.’ The futility af arguing that Pius XI should 
have known of Mussolini’s “‘maliciousness,”’ Sturzo thinks should 
now be apparent. Pius VII was supposed to know Napoleon, yet he 
approved the Concordat and was later rewarded by imprisonment 
at Savona. The Church can count many “‘appeasements” in her 
history “as well as many resistances and struggles.” In the end, 
Sturzo feels that only a very few like Salvemini, himself, and other 
anti-Fascists who really had the misfortune to be closely associated 
with Mussolini’s combative political tactics knew what to expect. 


50 Tbid., p. 498. 4 Ibid., p. 508. 

# See Gaetano Salvemini, “Pius XII and Fascism,” New Republic, Vol..109, pp. 
305-809 (Mar., 8 1943). 

s Sturzo, “The Church and Democracy and Salvemini-La s p. 120. 

4 Ibid. 5 lbid. 
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The unfortunate part of this maze of charges and countercharges 
for Sturzo is that it beclouds the real issue. Stated simply, the 
question to be answered is: Can the theology of the Catholic Church 
be compatible with modern democracy? Sturzo answers with an 
emphatic “yes,” the gist of his thesis being that the Catholic 
Church is not a positive force for anything in government but 
conscience and ethics. “The Church has proclaimed a thousand 
` times,” he says “that she is indifferent to any political form what- 
soever, provided ‘morality and religion are respected.’’®” Fascism, 
despotism, and other tyrannical forms of government must be 
placed in an “episodial frame” along with other contacts the 
Church has had with political society. “Today,” Sturzo notes, ‘we 
say that Democracy is the régime ‘closest to social perfection.” 
Reverting again to the historical approach, he tells us that, “while 
we cannot admit a deterministic human progress, we must grant 
the fact that humanity makes progress in its experiences.: There 
is, then, no inherent incompatibility between the Church and 
democracy for Sturzo. He holds that while the Church may impose 
8 censorship in the spiritual realm, the individual still possesses full, 
right to make decisions in the politieal field without ecclesiastical 
restraints.®° 


Y. RIGHT OF REVOLT 


- An index.to the degree of importance Sturzo attaches to religious 
freedom is found in his discussion of the right of resistance to the 
state. His intimate contact with Italian politics during the. period 
of Fascist terrorism convinced him that the state must exact strict 
observance of its laws and ‘‘defend itself against possible subversive 
movements.” But Sturzo holds that no one may be forced to act 
against his conscience. Since the collective.conscience “forms the 
rational basis for resistance to the state,” Sturzo would permit such 
a group, even though a minority, to resist a ais they deemed unjust 


 Ttalics mine. 7 Sturzo, “The Roman Question,” p. 503. 58 Ibid., p. 504. 

3 Compare Sturzo’s attitude with the similar conclusion recently expressed by 
Sherman 8. Hayden in Foreign Policy Reports. “Since, however, the Church does 
not attempt to regulate conduct outside certain defined spheres, and since most 
individuals rarely find themselves in conflict with the Church in those fields which 
it does claim for its own, it would seem possible, as a practical matter, for an in- 
dividual to be both Catholic and democratic.” “Foreign Policy of the Vatican,” Vol. 
19, p. 279 (Jan. 15, 1944). 

s Luigi Sturzo, “The Right of Resistance to the State, ” Contemporary Review, 
Vol. 134,. p. 818 (Sept., 1928). 
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under certain conditions. The requisites for active resistance to the 
state Sturzo enumerates as follows: 

“A simple minority may struggle with the State if it has first resorted 
to all legal methods and failed and still feels that its position is so unbear- 
able that they are willing to assume the responsibility for violent methods. 
... The collective conscience must feel the necessity and opportunity of 

-revolt, and reasonably expect success.’’™ 


By way of generalizing, Sturzo indicates that, in addition to the 
above criteria, active resistance to the state must have a “rational 
or moral basis.’’® 

Sturzo’s advocacy of active resistance to the state under certain 
conditions raises an interesting related question frequently ad- 
vanced by Marxist minority groups. The Marxists contend that 
though the right to secure their objectives through democratic 
processes guaranteed by constitutional forms exists in theory, 
actually such a possibility is remote, since the press, radio, and 
other means of reaching public opinion are in hostile hands. Obvi- 
ously, Sturzo’s purpose is to permit action which would preserve 
morality and religion instead.of abolishing it. Thus he would not 
countenance the Marxist position, but he does justify resort to 
violence for moral reasons, even when the minority is not oppressed 
by a despotic and tyrannical majority. We might summarily dis- 
miss this view as being patently undemocratic, but it involves an 
issue of vital consequence. It foresees the possibility that to keep 
the state democratic, it may be necessary to be “undemocratic.” 
Fifty-one per cent, or simple majority rule, does not necessarily 
mean democracy, even where the right of the minority to become 
the majority is preserved. The democratic way of life is composed 
' of many complex intangibles and is not achieved simply by resort 
to minimum procedural requirements. 


VI. WAR 


Few subjects have been more controversial than the attitude of 
the Catholic Church toward war. Objectivity among many Catho- 
lic writers has been either completely lacking or so clouded by an 
apologetic tone as to be of little value. Sturzo shows no reticence 

n Ibid., p. 320. 

s Thus he did not approve of the armed reyolt in Ireland from 1916 to 1921, 


even though “our sympathies as Catholics and free men supported their claims.” 
Luigi Sturzo, “The Right to Rebal,”- Dublin Review, Vol. 201, p. 87 (July, 1937). 
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about expressing himself on his church’s attitude toward wars. He 
makes no attempt to whitewash the record or soft-pedal the more 
unfortunate incidents. His summary of the attitude of the Holy 
See toward the wars of the nineteenth century in Europe and in 
the Latin-American countries is notable for its clarity: 

“In general [he writes], the supposed lesser evil was practically always 
favored; the governments in power rather than the rebels; those of the 
Right rather than those of the Left; the liberal rather than the socialist; 
in an almost spontaneous conformity; and nearly always more political 
than ethical.” ® ° : 

Again, expressing a similar thought, he says: __ 

“In general, the attitude of the Church in the first half of the nineteenth 
century was opposed to revolts and wars called national. And apart from 
the ethical point of view whether such wars were or were not just, the 
Church was opposed because of the liberal ideas which were their basis 
and which changed the status of possession in which the monarchies, 
aristocracies, and clergy found themselves.” “ 

Coming to the twentieth century, Sturzo finds the same lack of 
“ethical evaluation,” in so far as Catholic thought and war was 
concerned, that characterized the nineteenth century. He asks why 
so many Catholics of neutral countries favoréd Austria at the be- 
ginning when she attacked Serbia, and later Germany when she 
attacked France and violated Belgian neutrality. “Unfortunately, 
the political or pseudo-political sentiments took precedence over 
ethical evaluations,” reports ‘Sturzo. “Serbia was Orthodox and 
bound to St. Petersburg, while Austria was Catholic (politically),”’ 
and as rationalized by some Catholics, “if Germany was dominated 
by Lutheran Prussia, the France of 1914 was still that of the anti- 
clericalism of Combes.’’® 

In the post-Versailles period, Sturzo chastises: Catholics and the 
Catholic press alike for the indefensible position taken in the 
Ethiopian crisis, the Austrian Anschluss, and the Albanian inva- 
sion. Italy was bound by pact with Abyssinia to submit to arbitra- 
tion every controversy not amicably settled. Italy was also bound 
to the League. Yet, ‘Catholics did not take a clear-cut position in 
favor of the League, and with few exceptions the Catholic press 
approved the action of Italy’s Fascist government.” When Italy 
took Albania on Good Friday in 1938, Catholic journals which con- 


8 Luigi Sturzo, “Wars and Catholic Thought,” Review of Politics, Vol. 3, p. 164 
(Apr., 1941). H Ibid. % Ibid., p. 167. 
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demned the aggression could be counted on one’s fingers. Likewise, 
when Hitler consummated his blocdless annexation of Austria, few 
Catholic journals opposed it, and mast were inclined to dispose of the 
conflict by arguing that Austrians are Germans anyway. “The 
Italian Catholics and all who were in accord with them,” says 
Sturzo, “found themselves a bit short to justify their conduet.’’ 
Although conceding many shorteomings, Sturzo believes much 
criticism of Catholics in the Spanisa civil conflict to have been un- 
fair, because it attempted to single out religion as the motivating 
factor for overthrowing the Leftist republican government and in- 
stalling a Fascist régime." The religious motive, “originally sub- 
sidiary or concomitant,” was played up out of all proportion to its 
actual rôle. Sturzo views tke differentiation between the two camps 
as “intrinsically political and social.’’** He admits that the bulk of 
the clergy favored Franco. but points out that the lines of cleav- 
age were not absolute. The Basque priests and many of those of 
Catalonia and Madrid were with the Loyalists, and a considerable 
number of Catholics, in line with the writings of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, took the position that they could not refuse defense of 
the legitimate government even though public worship had been 
suppressed by mob violenze. _ l 
Much of the blame for the Catholic association with Franco, 
Sturzo attributes to the “impassioned atmosphere” brought about 
in the initial stage of the revolt—tae rapid disorganization of the 
state, the fierce resistance of the workirg masses without military 
organization, and the “frenzied religious persecutions.” 
“For the partisans of the government [says Sturzo], all bishops were > 
rebels who were conspiring with the generals... . For the partisans of 
Franco, all Republicans were Communists urged and helped by Moscow 
... to kill priests, to forbid religious worship and bolshevise the nation.” 


Sturzo strengthens this contention by reminding us that “the hor- 
rors of a war of this type are increesed by the ferocity peculiar to 
civil war, by the rancour of both sides.’””?° 


# Ibid., p. 171. 

% For a fair and dispassionate analysis, see Hayden, “Foreign Policy of the 
Vatican,” loc, cit., p. 282. “A somewhat uncritical sympathy with the old régime in 
Spain, and a very genuine sorrow for the scfferings of the faithful combined with 
detestation of Communism to blind the Pope to any mitigating factors... . He 
appears to have convinced himself completely that here was a clear case of conflict . 
between the Church and its enemies.” I 

88 Sturzo, Church and State, p. 554. “A certair criticism is not unfounded,” he 
writes, “but itis too general....” . 69 Ibid., p. 506 
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For most critics, the mitigating factors enumerated by Sturzo 

are insufficient to absolve the Catholic Church from the responsi- 
bility which attaches to it as a result of the attitude taken by the 
Vatican and a majority of the clergy in the Spanish Civil War. 
Although the historical record is not one easily erased, Sturzo’s 
final refutation of the charge that his Church has always collabo- 
rated with Fascism is not without value. We must not overlook the 
fact that Fascist doctrines have polluted a good part of the globe 
and are not biologically peculiar to nationality nor confined to one 
religion. 
“Tf not all Catholics, and not all priests, have realized the incompatibility 
of Fascism and Christian life [writes Sturzo], it is due to the fact that the 
crisis has invaded the whole of society, of which, whether churchmen or 
laymen, we are all part, breathing its infected air.” "° 

We have already noted that Sturzo takes exception to the posi- 
tion of the scholastic St. Thomas Aquinas on the duty of citizens 
to support the de jure government. “In general,” says Sturzo, “it is 
the duty (as well as the right) of all those who are called to co- 
operate formally in an unjust war to refuse political obedience.” "! 
Could not this statement have been utilized as a directive for Italian 
Catholics to oppose Italian belligerency in Ethiopia? And if used 
at the time of the Ethiopian crisis, why not again for Albania, and 
in June, 1940, when Italy turned on France? Surely Sturzo does 
not feel that effective opposition to an unjust war proceeds merely 
by spontaneous action without a guiding force. Is Sturzo suggesting 
that such a directive must emanate from the Holy See if concerted 
action is to be brought about? This conclusion might be inferred 
from his denunciation of Catholics in 1938 for permitting the moral 
limit of political power in Italy to go unchallenged. Reminding 
Catholic moralists that “in concrete reality there is no form without 

` content,” and that in government “t is the content that gives ` 
value to form,” he observes that when militarization of six-year-old 
Italian children was ordered, requiring them to register as Sons 
of the She-Wolf and receive Fascist indoctrination, Catholics 
made no protest.”* Sturzo disparages this weak moral conscience 
and is willing to defend moral and social values “even though we 

10 Tbid., p. 555. 

n Luigi Sturzo, “Authority and Democracy, Dublin Review, Vol. 209-210, p. 
163 (Apr., 1942). 
` ® Luigi Sturzo, “Politique et Théologie Morale,” in Les Guerre Modernes et la 


Pensée Catholique (Montreal, 1942), pp. 132, 157. Reprinted from the Nouvelle 
Revue Théologique (Paris, Sept.-Oct., 1938). 
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must return to the catacombs, and even at the risk of being classified 
as traitors, and as enemies of the state, of the nation, of the race, 
of our class, and of humanity.” Here we see Sturzo at his best, 
making an outspoken plea for action and condemning\Catholic 
lethargy where moral and social values were involved. This affords 
a clear presumption that he would have wished the leaders of his 
Church to defy the Fascists “even though we must return to the cata- 
combs.” . I 

Tn the final analysis, Sturzo’s outlook on war is realistic and sim- 
ple. He recognizes the right of war without concerning himself with 
involved juridical concepts on the legality of war. Sociology, he tells 
us, must give us the answer as to when, where, and how the right of 
war can be abolished. Lasting pease can be attained only ‘‘when 
the recognition of the right of war is no longer required by the social 
structure.” "4 


VII. ITALY AND INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


Unlike many political leaders, Don Sturzo is not inconsistent 
when bis plans for the future Italy are compared with those he ad- 
vocated twenty years ago. He still feels that immediate large-scale 
industrial development in Italy is unlikely because of insufficient 
material resources.” He is convinced that the “nation’s economic 
life will continue to be based chiefly on agriculture and its related 
industries”; hence he still would impose agrarian reforms outlined 
in the Popular party program.” For social and economic problems, 
Sturzo asserts that the Beveridge Plan “can be a useful guide.” 

Who should the leaders be when the Fascists have been expelled 
from control?” Sturzo warns that civil servants must be-carefully 
excluded from political responsibility and that generals are not 
suited for civilian government. He would recruit Italy’s new lead- 
ers from the age bracket of fifty +o sixty years, because Italy’s 
youth, “lack comprehension of the world outside Fascism.’’78 

Sturzo has never forgiven Victor Emmanuel for acquiescing in 


73 Ibid., p. 160. Italics mine. 

™ Luigi Sturzo, “The Modern Conscience and the Right of War,” Hibbert Jour- 
nal, Vol. 25, p. 587 (July, 1927). . 

™ Luigi Sturzo, “Italy after Mussolini,” Foreign Affairs, Vol. 21, p. 424 (Apr. 
1948), 18 Thid. 

7! Sturso’s good judgment in “dissecting” italian problems in an article appearing 
in Foreign Affairs (Apr., 1943) is given extensive treatment by Salvemini and 
La Piana. See What to De with Italy, pp. 218-220. 

78 Sturzo, “Italy after Musolini,” p. 424. 
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Mussolini’s March on Rome, and has taken the Italian monarch to 
task on several occasions.’® Italian monarchs, and indeed the kings 
of all Latin countries, have “never observed the constitutions given 
by them with a solemn oath before God.’’®° Notwithstanding the 
Lateran Treaty of 1929, Sturzo feels that the Vatican is under no 
obligation to defend the monarchy “‘if the Italian people decided 
in favor of a republic.’’®! His attitude toward the future Italian 
state is succinctly expressed in a statement in New Europe: 


“My idea is that, after the war, all peoples have only two alternatives: 
democracy (with practical adaptation to the needs, aspirations, and sym- 
pathies of every nation), and communism (with more or less tyrannical 
methods). The third alternative variously called semi-Fascism, Authori- 
tative Government, or semi-Dictatorship, is of the past; its survival, like 
Franco of Spain, would be for a short time with external help, not by the 
will of the people. . . .’’8 


With most anti-Fascists who have been living abroad committed 
to a policy of religious freedom without any infringement of the 
Pope’s position as head of the Catholic Church, Sturzo does not - 
foresee any complicated religious problem for the future Italy. In 
contrast to the situation a century ago when the ecclesiastical mort- 
main held almost one-third of the national property, there need be 
no further friction with the Church in the economic field. He 
recognizes that unilateral denunciation of the Lateran Treaty of 
1929 might create an issue. If public opinion no longer accepts the 
Concordat, Sturzo suggests that a modus vivendi be arranged for 
negotiation, as was done in Czechoslovakia. Should a complete sep- 
aration be desired, he feels it imperative that diplomatic negotia- 
tions be resorted to rather than unilateral denunciation. The latter 
would be a hostile act toward the Vatican, and certainly not con- 
ducive to the pacification of a country torn asunder by war and 
twenty years of Fascist dictatorship. 

79 “Tf the monarchy had been with them [those opposed to Mussolini], Fascism 
would have fallen before the Matteotti crime...” writes Sturzo. “If he [Victor 
Emmanuel] had dared, three fourths of the nation, at least, would have been on his 
side.” Luigi Sturzo, “Italian Problems in War and Peace,” Review of Politics, 
Jan., 1943, p. 68. 

so Luigi Sturzo, “The Future Regime of Italy,” New Europe, Vol. 3, p. 25 (Bept., 
1943). 
$ Sturzo, “Italy after Mussolini,” p. 421. Currently he is urging the left wing of 
the reconstituted Christian Democratic party to take a republican position. See 
New York Times, July 15, 1944. 


8 Sturzo, “The Future Régime of Italy,” loc. cit., p. 25. 
3 Sturzo, “The Roman Question,” p. 505. ` 
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For international coöperation, Sturzo endorses the principle of 
a revitalized League rather than a superstructure for world govern- 
ment. The League of Nations los face, he says, because it was 
“ambiguously placed juridically and weak politically.” * The jurid- 
ical ambiguity was inherent in the very nature of the League be-. 
cause it was composed of a voluntary association of states that pro- 
fessed to accept social obligations and yet insisted upon keeping 
their absolute sovereignty intact. Siding with the moralists, Sturzo 
sees the conflict between the pcsitivists and other schools of 
thought on international law as one of ecademic interest only. No ` 
theory can succeed unless we accept some limitation on individual 
sovereignty.* 

Sturzo opposes compulsory membership in a new League. Thus, 
he would limit membership to ‘‘only those states willing to accept 
the spirit and the letter of the new cdvenant.”’® No doubt many 
students of international relations will take exception to this pro- 
posal and insist that a League must be an indissoluble union of all 
` states, whose members will not be allowed to secede. Sturzo, how- 
ever, would exclude states “morally or politically unable to assume 
responsibility,” and suggests that states which prove to be sabo- 
teurs of the League, such as Japan did by her aggression in Man- 
churia, should be expelled. The new Leegue must have the power 
to deny the admission of a member who does not inspire confidence 
and to expel a state which fails im keeping its pledged word. 

The concern expressed by many Catholic writers over future: 
relations with Russia does not distort Scurzo’s thinking. “Our re- 
peated expressed opinion is that the collective victory will signify 
a new era for Russia,” he explains and it is “legitimate to think 
that Russia in her own interest wil coéperate loyally and will de- 
serve confidence.” 8" If Russia infiltrates communist propaganda in 
other countries, however, Sturzo bsheves she should be called to 
task by the new League. Care should be taken, he warns, to pre- 
vent the Great Powers from forming a bloc and dominating the 
League; but it is equally important that an obstructionist coalition — 
of the smaller states be forestalled. Absurd procedural rules which 


4 Luigi Sturzo, “The Coming League,” Vommenweal, Vol. 37, p. 488 (Mar. 5, 


1943). ; 
8 Sturzo, ‘Politique et Théologie Morals,” in Les guerre modernes et la pensée 
Catholique, p. 163. t° Sturzo, “The Coming League,” loc. cit., p. 488. 


' 87 Ibid., p. 489. 
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tend to stymie or paralyze League action, such as the requirement 


of a unanimous vote iri the Assembly, should be weeded out: Such `: 


details, however, while significant mechanically, will not alone 
preserve international morality. “Jealousies between today’s 
friends and mistrust of yesterday’s enemies will soon arise.’’®* A 
new international edifice will not survive in a moral vacuum devoid 
of ethics and principles of international law. 


. CONCLUSIONS 


Any evaluation of Don Sturzo’s contribution to contemporary 
political thought must reveal that his major objective has always 
been to clothe the orthodox theology of his church with a rational 
plan of political democracy based upon advanced economic and 
social reforms. Unlike St. Thomas Aquinas and other scholastics 
who adhered too closely to” dogmatic theology to evolve a well- 
conceived political system, Don Sturzo has blocked out a practical 
theory within the confines of orthodox Catholicism. Indeed, his © 
writings are symptomatic of the forces militating for liberal Cathol- 
icism. Together with the lay philosopher, Jacques Maritain, who . 
is the leading exponent of Thomistic philosophy as applied to 
social, economic, and political problems, Sturzo is weaving a thread 
of liberalism into the fabric of Catholic dogma. Speaking at Free- 
dom House in New York City, in February, 1948, M. Maritain 
declared that European peoples “consider the. particular features 
given to private ownership and free enterprise by capitalism to be 
already things of the past . . . Europe aspires to a new civilization 
. . . in which each human person may enjoy social as well as politi- 
cal freedom and the working classes may reach their historic coming 
of age.” Sturzo and Maritain are striving for a “personalistice” 
democracy in which the individual personality forms the nucleus 
of a collective morality.°° To achieve such a goal, we must reani- 
mate the ethical values of the human personality. These values 
cannot be legislated; nor can they be superimposed by force. 

Sturzo’s fairness and objectivity have won for him the praise of 
such diverse scholars as Vilfredo Pareto, Gaetano Salvemini, and 
G. A. Borgese. Because of his integrity, the recent appeals that 

3: Ibid., p. 490. 

_ ° Quoted in Louis Adamic, “Death in Front of the Church,” Harper's Magazine, 
Vol. 187, p. 375 (Sept., 1948). 


? Beo Jacques Maritain, “Christian Humanism,” Fortune, Vol. 25, p. 168 (Apr., 
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Sturzo be not overlooked for 8 reconstruction assignment in Italy 
occasioned no surprise. Sturzo’s immediate value to the Allied 
Governments in Italy is immeasurable, but his lifelong efforts to 
draw his Church into an orbit of political democracy will outlive his 
importance as an Italian political leader. For all of his nebulous 
generalizations, Don Sturzo has succeeded in giving Christian 
democracy a degree of cohesive unity and adequate form. More 
specifically, he has forcefully indiceted where conflicts between his 
church and temporal authorities might be resolved without sacri- 
fice of principle for Catholics and without impairment of the prin- 
ciples of political democracy. Finally, he has suggested some pro- 
vocative ideas which would attach a stronger responsibility to the 
Papacy for guidance in temporal affairs. His faith in the future, 
however, presupposes that these problems will be approached by 
statesmen—men of stature. The post-war statesman must strive 
to raise himself above the corrosive influence of partisan bias. If ` 
Sturzo has created a force which will survive him (and there are 
evidences that he has done so), the possibility of violence between 
temporal and religious groups will pe infinitely diminished.” Should | 
this prove true, a seventy-three-year-old priest now in his twentieth 
year of exile will have reason to be zratified. 


See William Henry Camberlin, ‘Cazada Swings to the Left,” Harper's 
Magazine, Vol. 187 (Dec., 1943). “The recent decision of the Canadian Catholic 
hierarchy that there is no moral objection ta Catholic support of the C.C.F. [Co- 
dperative Commonwealth Federation] ic of obvious benefit where more than forty 
per cent of the people belong to this faith.” See also report of Daniel De Luce, Asso- 
ciated Press correspondent, on the coðperazizn of Catholic priests and Partisans in 
Yugoslavia, Baltimore Sun, Oct. 8, 1943, p. 1. 
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There were no changes in the personnel of the Court during the 1943 
term. Disagreement amongst the justices mounted sharply. In seventeen 
cases, four justices dissented; three dissented in twenty others. Two cases 
overruled previous decisions of the Court, bringing to twenty-four the 
total list of reversals since 1937. One of the two recent reversals, that in 
the very important case holding the insurance business to be interstate 
commerce, was effected by a minority of the justices, who divided four-to- 
three. 

A. QUESTIONS OF NATIONAL POWER 


1. THE WAR POWER 


Constttutionality of Wartime Price Control and Rationing. In a group of 
cases, the Court came to grips with the constitutionality and construction 
of the Emergency Price Control Act of 1942. The most important of these 
was Yakus v. United States,! involving a conviction in a federal district 
court in Massachusetts for a violation of the maximum prices fixed by 
the O.P:A. on the sale of wholesale cuts of beef. Yakus refused to obey 
the price regulation, declined to follow the procedure made available in 
the statute for protesting against it, and attempted in his criminal trial 
to challenge the validity of the price regulations and of the statute on 
which they rested. This he was not permitted to do. Speaking through 
Chief Justice Stone, the Court held the Emergency Price Control Act to 
be valid, not only in its substantive regulations, but also in the procedures 
set up for its enforcement. The Court’s opinion dealt with four points. 
It first disposed of the charge that the statute unconstitutionally delegated 
legislative power to the administrator of the O.P.A. The crucial test is 
whether in delegating power to an administrative officer, Congress has 
clearly defined a legislative policy and has set up sufficiently clear stand- 
ards to guide the administrator in the exercise of the discretion delegated 
to him. The Price Control Act meets this test. The policy of the act is 
declared to be the stabilizing of commodity prices so as to prevent war- 
time inflation and its resulting evils. In implementing this policy, the ad- 
ministrator is directed to establish prices which will be “fair and equit- 
able,” and in fixing them to give consideration, so far as practicable, to 


1 321 U.S. 414, 1944, 
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the prices prevailing between October 1 and October 15, 1941. In the opin- 
ion of the Court, the policy stated and the standards set up to guide ad- 
ministrative discretion are much more explicit than those which were 
held invalid in the National Industrial Recovery Act, and compare favor- 
ably with the provisions of a number of important statutes held valid by 
the Court, and in which Congress de-egated broad powers to administra- 
tive officers. 

The second point dealt with the unique procedural arrangements sat 
up by the Price Control Act. A dissenting justice described this procedure 
as “streamlined,” and its validity was sharply challenged. The procedure 
is as follows: Any person affected by any regulation or order of the ad- ` 
ministrator may file a protest. with the administrator within sixty days. 
The administrator must either grant ar deny the protest. If he denies it, 
‘the protestant may appeal within thirty days to a specially created Emer- 
gency Court of Appeals (a legislative sourt roughly similar to the Com- 
merce Court of 1910), asking that the order be set aside. If the Emergency 
Court of Appeals agrees that the order should be set aside, it may issue an 
injunction. This injunction, however, coes not become effective for thirty 
days, within which time the Supreme Court of the United States may is- 
` gue certiorari. If it does, the injuncsion is further suspended until tke 
Supreme Court reaches a final decision. This is the only procedure for at- 
tacking the validity of any price regulation or order. The statute explicitly 
states that the Emergency Court of Appeals shall have exclusive jurisdic- 
tion to determine the validity of anv regulation or order, and that “no 
court, federal, state, or territorial, shel. have jurisdiction or power to con- 
sider the validity of any such regulation, order “or price schedule, or to 
stay, restrain, enjoin, or set aside, in whole or in part, any provision of this 
act or authorize the issuance of such regulations or orders... or to re- 
strain or enjoin the enforcement of sny such provision.” In addition to 
this exclusive procedure for attacking the Price Control Act or its enforce- 
` ment, the statute contains the usuel criminal penalties for any willful 
violation of the act, and it was a criminal action’ which was brought m 
this case against Yakus. The first question with respect to the procedure 
just described was whether Congress intended to make it completely ex- 
clusive, and the Court decided that it did. Last year in the case of Lock- 
erty v. Phillips,? the Court held thas the Emergency Court of Appea.s 
has exclusive equity jurisdiction in respect to the enforcement of the 
Price Control Act, and that, therefore, the district court of the District 
of Columbia could not validly enjoin the enforcement of a price control 
order. In the present case, the Court vent further and held that m trying 
Yakus for the crime of violating the O.P.A. regulation, the district court 
was without jurisdiction to consider the validity of the order which Yakus 
refused to obey. 

2 319 U.S. 182, 1943. 
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This immediately raised the third point in the case, namely, whether 
this procedure denies due process of law. The Court decided that it does 
not. There are other familiar situations in which persons whose rights are 
affected by regulatory statutes are required to exhaust specified adminis- 
trative procedures before being allowed to submit their cases to a court of 
law. The Interstate Commerce Act requires that many types of cases aris- 
ing under the statute must be dealt with by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission before reaching a federal court. Furthermore, this ‘stream- 
lined” procedure is indispensable to the efficient enforcement of the Price 
Control] Act. The Court states this point as follows: “Inflation is acceler- 
- ated and its consequences aggravated by price disparities not based on 
geographic or other relevant differentials. The harm resulting from de- 
layed or unequal price controls is beyond repair. And one of the problems 
involved in the prevention of inflation by establishment of a nation-wide 
system of price control is the disorganization which would result if enforce- 
ment of price orders were delayed or sporadic or were unequal or conflict- 
ing in different parts of the country. These evils might well arise if regula- 
tions with respect to which there was full opportunity for administrative 
revision were to be made ineffective by injunction or stay of their enforce- 
ment in advance of such revision or of final determination of their valid- 
ity.” Not-even the failure of the statute to permit the issuance of the 
temporary restraining order to one who has failed to resort to available ' 
administrative relief amounts to a denial of due process. “Our decisions 
leave no doubt that when justified by compelling public interest the legis- 
lature may authorize summary action subject to later judicial review of 
its validity.” 

Finally, the Court rejects the argument that the procedure set up under 
the Act is invalid because it splits the trial for violation of an administra- 
tive regulation by committing the decision of all questions regarding the 
validity of the regulation to one tribunal, while referring issues of guilt 
to the regular courts. There is no constitutional objection to this arrange- 
ment. The person involved is not denied his day in court for the purpose 
of attacking the validity of the order which he has disobeyed. It is not 
necessary that the factual issue of his violation of the law be decided 
simultaneously. The Court does, however, reserve judgment on the ques- 
tion whether a person being tried for a violation of an O.P.A. regulation 
might enter the defense that the regulation was unconstitutional on its 
face. It is clear, however, that if the regulation is not thus obviously in- 
valid, it cannot be pleaded as a defense against prosecution. 

Mr. Justice Roberts dissented strongly on the ground that the Emer- 
gency Price Control Act invalidly delegates legislative power to adminis- 
trative officers. Mr. Justice Rutledge focused his dissent upon the proce- 
dural arrangements established by the statute. He urged that due process 
requires that a person be permitted to plead in his defense to a criminal 
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prosecution the invalidity of the regulation he has violated. This statute 
makes no distinction between a price regulation alleged to be invalid on 
constitutional grounds and one which is invalid on. other and lesser 
grounds. The procedure set up constitutes an invasion by Congress of the 
realm of judicial authority by denying to a court which has jurisdiction to 
decide a case the power to examine and apply the law which governs ths 
case. The precedent might lead to legis_ative restrictions upon the power 
of judicial review. 

The validity of the rent control sections of the Emergency ‘Price Con- 
trol Act came before the Court in Bowes v. Willingham.? In this case the 
owner of an apartment house sued in © state court to enjoin the issuance 
of a rent order by the O.P.A. The stai2 court issued a temporary injunc- 
tion, whereupon the administrator of the O.P.A. sued the federal district 
court to restrain the landlord from proceeding further with the case, and 

. the sheriff from enforcing the state courts restraining order. The federal 
district court refused to issue the injurction on the ground that the rent 
order, as well as the Price Control Act. was invalid. The Court, speaking 
through Justice Douglas, held that the -njunction should have been issuec 
by the district court, and that the rent regulations and the statute author- 
izing them were valid. In the first plese, Congress could validly give tc 
the Emergency Court of Appeals created by the act exclusive jurisdiction 
over cases arising under the statute, szd, consequently, it could validly 

prevent any state court from interfering with the administration of the 
act. Second, there is no invalid delegation of legislative powers to the ad- 
ministrative officers. The statute requires that the rents fixed shall be 
generally fair and equitable and designed to effectuate the purpose of the 
act. Furthermore, upon a protest by a landlord to the administrator, the 
officer is obliged to inform the landlord of the basis upon which the rent 
regulation was established. These ara sr “ficiently clear standards to guide 
the discretion of the officers to whom the power is delegated. Third, the 
statute does not deny due process of law bacause it requires that the 
maximum rents to be fixed be ‘‘genera:fy fair and equitable” rather than 
fair to each individual landlord: Suck fixing of individual rents would 
have been wholly impossible if the war emergency was to be met. Price 
control may properly be applied to all members of a class and is not in- 
valid ‘merely because a member of that class suffers an economic loss not 
shared by others. Finally, due process ces not require that landlords be 
given a hearing before the orders fixing rents become effective. The rents 
are fixed by an administrative agency, 2d the requirement of due process 
is met by the later opportunity for judicial review of the administrator's 
action. i I 
In Steuart & Bro. Inc. v. Bowles,‘ th= Court construed the sections of 
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the Second War Powers Act which authorize the rationing of materials or 
commodities to empower the President, through the O.P.A., to withhold 
rationed goods from those who have acquired or distributed them in vio- 
lation of ration regulations. The fact that violations of rationing rules are 
punishable by fine and imprisonment, and may also be enjoined, does not 
prevent resort to the additional sanction of a suspension order cutting off 
-the supply of goods. “It is for Congress to prescribe the penalties for the 
laws which it writes.” I 

Free Speech and the Espionage Act. In Hartzel v. United States,® the 
Supreme Court set aside a conviction under the Espionage Act of 1917 
on the ground that the evidence did not support a verdict of guilt. The 
case is in no way reminiscent of the manner in which such questions were 
dealt with during and after World War I and strikingly emphasizes the 
present Court’s solicitude for the maximum protection of freedom of 
speech in wartime. Hartzel, a citizen and a veteran of the last war, is a 
financial analyst, auditor, and statistician. He is not known to be a mem- 
ber of any foreign or subversive organization. Prior to our entry into the 
war, he wrote several articles bitterly attacking the English, the Jews, 
and the President, and expressing a hope for German victory. In 1942, he 
wrote three articles describing our participation in the war as a betrayal 
of America, denouncing the English and the Jews, and attacking the in- 
ae and patriotism of the President. He urged the abandonment of our 

ies, the conversion of the war into a race struggle, and called for the 
occupation of this country by foreign troops until we “are able to stand 
alone.” He mimeographed and mailed anonymously about 600 of these 
to a selected list of prominent people and officers of well-known organiza- 
tions. Same of these were sent to Army officers, and others fell into the 
hands of persons registered under the Selective Service Act of 1940. For ` 
circulating these articles, Hartzel was convicted of violating those clauses 
of the Espionage Act of 1917 which make it a crime to (a) “willfully cause 
or attempt to cause insubordination, disloyalty, mutiny, or refusal of 
duty, in the military or naval forces of the United States,” or (b) to 
“willfully obstruct the recruiting or enlistment service of the United 
States.” In an opinion by Mr. Justice Murphy, the Court held that two 
major elements are necessary to constitute an offense under these clauses. 
The first is a specific intent or evil purpose, required by the use of the 
word “willfully.” The second is the presence of a “clear and present danger 
that the activities in question will bring about the substantive evils which 
Congress has a right to prevent.” A review of the record convinced the 
Court that there was no evidence “from which a jury could properly find 
beyond a reasonable doubt” that Hartzel had the specific intent necessary 
to spell out a willful violation of the statute. The Court did not consider 
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the question whether the mailing of the pamphlets constituted a “clear 
and present danger” of military insubordination or obstruction of the 
draft. Mr. Justice Reed, joined by Justices Frankfurter, Douglas, and 
Jackson, dissented on the ground that there was enough evidence against 
Hartzel to justify the trial judge in allowing the case to go to the jury, and 
that to set aside the conviction is to usurp the functions of the jury. 

Denaturalization of Citizens. In Schneiderman v. United States,’ the 
Court held that in order to denaturalze a citizen the government must 
present evidence against him which is “clear, unequivocal, and convine- 
ing.” A mere preponderance of evidence will not do. This strict rule was 
applied by a unanimous Court to set aside a denaturalization decree in 
Baumgartner v. United States.” Baumgartner, an electrical engineer about 
fifty years of age, was born and educated in Germany, served as a German 
officer in the last war, came to this courtry in 1927, and was naturalized 
in 1932. The substance of the charges against him was that, beginning in 
1933, he enthusiastically praised Hitler and what he was doing for Ger- 
many, spoke contemptuously of democracy as compared with Nazism, de- 
` elared that American democracy was a “political farce,” and publicly 
stated that “he would be glad to live under the régime of Hitler.” Later, 
he justified the German aggressions on the Continent, rejoiced at the fall 
of Dunkerque, gave expression to violert anti-semitism, belonged to the 
German-American Bund, and attended various meetings at which the 
German national anthem was sung anc the Nazi salute given. He un- 
questionably made himself intensely unpopular in his community. In an 
opinion by Mr. Justice Frankfurter, the Court held that Baumgartner 
can validly be denaturalized only upon a convincing showing that he 
consciously withheld allegiance to the United States in the year 1932, and 
was, therefore, at that time, guilty of fraud in taking his oath of alle- 
giance. The evidence, in the opinion of the Court, does not support such a 
conclusion. In 1932, he foreswore his allegiance to the Weimar Republic, 
not to Hitler, who had not yet come into power. His subsequent admira- 
tion for Hitler and Nazism is not inconsistent with an honest oath of alle- 
giance to this country taken at an earlier date. “One of the prerogatives 
of American citizenship is the right to criticize public men and measures— 
and that means not only informed and responsible criticism but the free- 
dom to speak foolishly and without moderation.” The government failed 
to show that Baumgartner had cherished mental reservations when he 
swore allegiance to this country in 1982. ` 

The Selective Service Act. In two cases, questions arose under the Selec- 
tive Service Act. Falbo v. United States? held that in a criminal prosecu- 
tion for violation of an order directing a registrant to report for service, 

$ 320 U.S. 118, 1943. See this Ruvizw, Vol. 38, p. 273. 
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the statute does not permit judicial review of the draft board’s classifica- 
tion of the registrant. Falbo, a Jehovah’s Witness, was classified by his 
draft board as a conscientious objector and was ordered to report for as- 
signment to work of national importance. He willfully disobeyed this 
order on the ground that he was a “regular and duly ordained minister” 
and therefore exempt under the statute from all forms of national service. 
Upon being brought to trial, he insisted that the district court should per- 
mit a trial de novo on the merits of his claim of exemption, or at least re- 
view the correctness of the local board’s ruling upon his classification. 
This the court refused to do, stating that “the board has the decision of 
whether this man is to be listed as he claims he should be.? The Supreme 
Court, speaking through Mr. Justice Black, agreed with thie ruling. It 
held that the order to report for induction was a necessary intermediate 
rather than the final step in inducting a man into the Army, that there is 
no constitutional requirement to provide for judicial intervention before 
final acceptance of an individual for national service, and that the Selec- 
tive Service Act does not provide for this judicial review of the board’s 
classification at this stage cf the procedure. “The circumstances under 
which the Act was adopted lend no support to a view which would allow 
litigious interruption of the process of selection which Congress crested.” 
Mr. Justice Murphy dissented on the. ground that “common sense and 
justice [and presumably due process of law] dictate that a citizen accused 
of crime should have the fullest hearing possible, plus the opportunity to 
present every reasonable defense.” 
. In Billings v. Truesdell,® the Court, in an opinion by Mr. Justice Doug- 

las, held that the Army does not have jurisdiction to try a selectee for 
refusal of service until his actual induction into the Army is completed. 
Billings, a conscientious objector, whose claim as such had been rejected 
by his draft board and the board of appeals, obeyed the order of his board 
to report to an induction center as required by law. Upon arrival there, he 
asserted his refusal to serve in the Army, demanded to be turned over to 
the civil authorities, and refused to take the oath of induction when it was 
read to him. The military authorities asserted that he was in the Army, 
was subject to military jurisdiction, and proceeded against him by court 
` martial, The Court held that the Selective Service Act and the regulations 
implementing it do not support this interpretation. Refusal to submit to 
induction is a violation of the statute, not of a military order, and military 
jurisdiction accordingly does not attach. Furthermore, following the rule 
laid down in the Falbo case, reporting for induction was the last step 
necessary for Billings to exhaust his administrative remedies and thereby 
place himself in a position to challenge in the civil courts the legality of his 
classification. It would be strange indeed if, in pursuing this orderly pro- 
cedure, he exposed himself to forcible induction. l 
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2. COMMERCE POWER 


Insurance Business as Interstate Commerce. Probably the most far- 
reaching decision rendered in the 1943 term was that in United States v. 
South-Eastern Underwriters Association.!° Four of the seven justices who 
sat in the case declined to follow the rule laid down in 1869 in Paul v. ` 
Virginia" that making contracts of insurance across state lines is not inter- 
state commerce. They held, on the contrary, that interstate insurance 
business is interstate commerce, and is, furthermore, subject to the pro- 
visions of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. The case arose on an indictment 
charging the defendant association, comprising nearly 200 private stock 
fire insurance companies and 27 individuals, with violating the Sherman 
Act. There is no doubt that the activities charged against the defendant 
association in fixing and mainteining arkitrary and non-competitive pre- 
mium rates on fire insurance, and in enforcing monopolistic control by 
boycotts, intimidation, and other types of coercion comprised exactly the 
kind of conduct which the Sherman Act forbids for “trade or commerce” 
among the states. This raises squarely the two basic issues with which the 
opinion of Mr. Justice Black for the majority dealt. First, do fire insurance 
transactions carried on across state lines constitute “commerce among the 
several states” so as to make them subject to control by Congreas under 
the Commerce Clause? The Court held that they do so, and supports that 
- conclusion as follows. It is admitted that the insurance business in this 
country is gigantic, that its management is largely concentrated in rela- 
tively few large companies mainly in the East, and that it comprises “a 
continuous and indivisible stream of intercourse among the states com- 
posed of collections of premiums, payments of policy obligations, and the 
countless documents and communications which are essential to the nego- 
tiation and execution of policy contracts.’' In announcing, and later in fol- 
lowing, the rule in Paul v. Virginia that ‘the business of insurance is not 
commerce,” the Court’s attention was fosused on the attempts of insur- 
ance companies to escape state regulation on the ground that the business 
was interstate commerce and therefore beyond state reach. The rule rested 
on the proposition, which may ke admitted, that a contract of insurance 
considered by itself does not constitute interstate commerce. It does not, 
however, follow that the insurance business as a whole does not comprise 
elements and transactions which are interstate commerce. “A nation-wide 
business is not deprived of its interstate character merely because it is 
built upon sales contracts which are local in nature.” A review of the de- 
cisions makes it clear that “not only ...may transactions be commerce 
though non-commercial; they may be commerce though illegal and spo- 
radic, and though they do not utilize common carriers or concern the flow 
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of anything more tangible than electrons and information. ... It would 
indeed be difficult now to hold that no activities of any insurance company 
can ever constitute interstate commerce so as to make it subject to such 
[federal] regulation.” The precise line between state and federal power 
over commerce cannot be stated in abstract terms. However, the Court 
concludes: “No enterprise of any kind which conducts its activities across 
state lines has been held to be wholly beyond the regulatory power of 
Congress under the Commerce Clause. We cannot make an exception of 
the business of insurance.” 

The second issue considered by the Court is whether Congress intended 
in the Sherman Act “not to exercise its power over the interstate insurance 
trade.” This view is without support in the language of the act. The scope 
and purpose of the act are very sweeping. It was argued that Congress, 
familiar with the rule of Paul v. Virginia, must have intended to exempt 
the insurance business from the operation of the Sherman Act. To this the 
Court replied: “We fail to find in the legislative history of the Act an ex- 
pression of a clear and unequivocal desire of Congress to legislate only 
within that area previously declared by this Court to be within the federal 
power... We have been shown not one piece of. reliable evidence that 
the Congress of 1890 intended to freeze the proscription of the Sherman 
Act within the mold of then current judicial decisions defining the Com- 
merce power.” It was urged upon the Court that to extend federal power - 
to the insurance business would produce chaos by throwing into uncer- 
tainty the area of permissible state control, and by actually nullifying 
much desirable state regulation without putting anything in its place. 
This the Court declared was an exaggeration, and it asserted that state 
laws do not authorize the monopolistic and coercive activities charged in 
the indictment. 

Dissenting opinions were filed by Chief Justice Stone and by Justices 
Frankfurter and Jackson. Each dissenting justice agreed that the business 
of insurance as now conducted has many attributes of interstate commerce 
and has such effects upon it as to make it subject to appropriate exercises 
of the commerce power. What is sharply denied is that Congress intended 
in passing the Sherman Act, or any other legislation, to exercise that 
power. The Court should not transfer the insurance business from state to 
federal control until Congress has clearly indicated a willingness to as- 
sume this responsibility by passing appropriate regulatory legislation. 

In Polish National Alliance v. N.L.R.B.,"* the Court held without dis- 
sent that the Alliance, a fraternal benefit society providing death, dis- 
ability, and accident benefits to its members and their beneficiaries, was 
engaged in interstate commerce and was, therefore, subject to the pro- 
visions of the National Labor Relations Act. The Alliance engages in 
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highly diversified activities in connection with, and in addition to, its 
insurance business, and these are of a nature to constitute or to affect 
interstate commerce. 


3. THE BILL GF RIGHTS 


Freedom of Religion and the Postal Power. In United States v. Ballard,” 
the Court upheld a conviction for using the mails to defraud against the 
claim that the prosecution violated the First Amendment by attacking 
religious beliefs and restricting the free exercise of religion. Ballard and 
others organized and promoted the “I Am” movement through the use of 
the mails. They represented themselyes as divine messengers, asserted 
that they had supernatural powers tc make well persons afflicted with 
diseases, injuries, or ailments, including those regarded by the medical 
profession as incurable, and stated that they had in fact cured hundreds of 
persons. They solicited money end membership in the “I Am” movement 
on the basis of these claims, Ths trial judge refused to submit to the jury 
the question of the truth or falsity of the religious beliefs of the defend- 
ants, and confined the issue of guilt tc the single question whether they . 
honestly and in good faith believed the statements they made. Upon this 
basis, they were found guilty. The Court held that the jury was properly 
instructed and tha: the Firat.Amendment forbids measuring the guilt of 
the defendants by the truth or falsity of their religious beliefs or doctrines. 
They could, however, be punished for their fraudulent intentions as dis- 
closed by the evidence in the record. 

Protection Against Compulsory; Self-Incrimination. A series of cases dealt 
with the constitutional right of the individual to protection against com- 
pulsory self-incrimination. Law enforcement officers had been much dis- 
turbed by the implications of the rule laid down last year in McNabb v. 
United States“ that a defendan; in a federal court cannot be convicted on 
the basis of a confession extracted from him while he was being illegally 
detained under aggravating circumstances before being arraigned as re- 
quired by law. United States v. Mitchsll" limits the sweep of that deci- 
sion. Mitchell was arrested for housebreaking and larceny in the District 
of Columbia. Within a few mirutes after arrest, he made an admittedly . 
uncoerced confession upon whic. his later conviction rested. He was not, 
however, arraigned for eight days. The Court held that while this long 
detention before arraignment was illegel, it did not operate retroactively 
to vitiate a confession made earlier and not-elicited by illegal official con- 
duct. 

In United States v. White,!° the familiar rule of Hale v. Henkel!” that 
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8 corporation cannot claim protection against self-incrimination, is ex- 
tended to an unincorporated labor union and its officers as such. White, as 
the authorized custodian of the Union’s records, refused to produce them 
when subpoenaed to do so. The constitutional protection against self- 
incrimination is a purely personal one. A union “represents organized in- 
stitutional activity as contrasted with wholly individual activity,” a fact 
unaltered by its lack of incorporation. To extend this important privilege 
to such groups would make effective state and federal law enforcement 
impossible in many cases. Since the papers called for were not White’s 
private papers, he could not validly withhold them. 

Feldman v. United States!* held that in a criminal prosecution in a 
federal court it is permissible to admit testimony given by the accused in 
& civil proceeding in a state court under the protection of a state law 
granting immunity. This does not deprive him of the protection of the 
Fifth Amendment against compulsory self-incrimination, since the amend- 
ments to the Constitution protect only against the invasion of civil liber- 
ties by the federal government. This is the converse of the rule in United 
States v. Murdock’ that a person may not refuse to give evidence in a 
federal court on the ground that it may incriminate him under state law. 
The operations of the federal government cannot be hampered or ob- 
structed by restrictions arising out of state law. 


4, THIRTEENTH AMENDMENT AND PEONAGH 


In two cases the Court emphasized its unwillingness to permit any 
vestige of peonage to lurk behind any technicality of state or federal law. 
In Pollock v. Williams, Pollock was convicted of violating a Florida 
statute which made it a misdemeanor to induce advances of money with 
intent to defraud by a promise to perform labor, and made the failure to 
perform the labor for which the money was obtained prima facte evidence 
of intent to defraud. He received an advance of $5.00, for which he did 
no work. He was arrested and brought before a county judge, pleaded 
guilty, and was fined $100, and in default was sentenced to sixty days in 
jail. He had no lawyer, did not know that he had a right to one, and did 
not understand the nature of the charge against him, but supposed that 
if he owed his employer money and quit his job without paying it he was 
guilty. These facts he admitted. The supreme court of Florida admitted 
that the prima facie evidence section of the statute was invalid under the 
decisions in Bailey v. Alabama” and Taylor v. Georgia,” but argued that 
this presumption section had not been brought into play because of the 

_ defendant’s plea of guilty, and that the section denouncing the crime, 
1s 322 U.S. 487, 1944. 
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standing by itself, is valid. The Supreme Court, speaking through Mr. 
Justice Jackson, set aside the conviction and held the statute void. “We 
cannot doubt that the presumption provision had a coercive effect in 
producing the plea of guilty. . . . Since she presumption was known to be 
unconstitutional and of no use in a cortested case, the only explanation 
we can find for its persistent sppearanee in the statute is its extra-legal 
coercive effect in suppressing defenses.” While the state may punish for 
fraud, “it must respect the constitutional and statutory command that it 
may not make a failure to labor in discharge of a debt any part of a crime. 
It may not directly or indirectly commend involuntary servitude, even if 
it was voluntarily contracted for.” 

In United States v. Gaskin,” the Court construed the federal statute 
against peonage to sustain the conviction of one who forcibly arrested’and 
detained another against his will with intent to compel him to perform 
labor in satisfaction of a debt, even though there was no showing that any 
labor was actually performed as a result of the arrest. 


B. QUESTIONS OF STATE POWER 
1. THE TEXAS WHITE PRIMARY CASH 


In Smith v. Allwright™ the Supreme Court, after hearing the case 
argued twice, reversed its decision in Grovey v. Townsend,” and held that 
Negroes cannot validly be denied the right to vote in Democratic prima- 
ries in Texas. This decision is the culmination of a long struggle against 
this peculiarly effective method of Negro disfranchisement. In 1928, the 
Texas legislature passed a law which provided that “in no event shall a 
Negro be eligible to participate in a Democratic party primary election 
held in the state of Texas, and should a Negro vote in a Democratic pri- 
mary election, such ballot shall be voic and election officials are herein 
directed to throw out such ballot, and nos count the same.” This was prob- 
ably inspired by the Supreme Court’s decision in 1921 in Newberry v. 
United States* that a primary election is not an election within the mean- 
ing of the Constitution. The stetute, however, was held void in Nixon v. 
Herndon?’ as a flagrant denial of the equal protection of the laws. The 
Texas legislature thereupon replaced this statute with one which author- 
ized the state executive committee of any political party to determine who 
could vote in its primary. The Democratic state committee promptly 
passed a rule excluding Negroes from tae Democratic primary of 1928. 
The Supreme Court again held, m Nixor v. Condon,** that Negroes were 
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denied equal protection of the laws, since the discrimination under attack 
had been authorized by the state statute. The state legislature then re- 
pealed this statute without putting in its place any legislation governing. 
the right to vote in primaries. The state Democratic convention thereupon 
adopted a resolution in 1932 declaring that all whtte citizens in the state 
were eligible to membership in the party and to vote in its primary. This 
time a unanimous Court held, m Grovey v. Townsend, that the exclusion 
of Negroes from the Democratic primary under this party rule did not 
violate the equal protection clause of the Fourteenth Amendment, since 
the racial discrimination involved was not the result, direct or indirect, of 
any state law or other official action. The Democratic party was declared 
to be a private, not a governmental body, and private'persons or groups 
cannot violate the Fourteenth Amendment. The matter appeared to be 
settled. In 1941, however, a collateral attack was made on the basic doc- 
trine of Grovey v. Townsend, in the case of United States v. Classic.” 
This case involved no question of racial discrimination, but, reversing the 
rule commonly attributed to the Newberry decision, it held squarely that 
a primary election is an essential and integral part of the election ma- 
chinery of the state. ` 

Steps were at once taken to re-open in the Supreme Court the issue 
settled in Grovey v. Townsend. This was done in Smith v. Allwright. 
Speaking for a majority of eight-to-one, Mr. Justice Reed observed: “The 
fusing by the Classic case of the primary and general elections into a single 
instrumentality for the choice of officers has a definite bearing on the per- 
missibility under the Constitution of excluding Negroes from primaries.”’ 
It appears that at many points parties and party primaries in Texas are 
regulated by state statutes. “We think that this statutory system for the 
selection of party nominees for inclusion on the general election ballot 
makes the party which is required to follow these legislative directions 
an agency of the state in so far as it determines the participants in a pri- 
mary election. The party takes its character as a state agency from the 
duties imposed upon it by state statutes: the duties do not become mat- 
ters of private law because they are performed by a political party... . 
If the state requires a certain electoral procedure, prescribes a general 
election ballot made up of party nominees so chosen, and limita the choice 
of the electorate in general elections for state offices, practically speaking, 
to those whose names appear on such a ballot, it endorses, adopts, and 
enforces the discrimination against Negroes, practiced by a party en- 
trusted by Texas law with the determination of the qualifications of par- 
ticipants in the primary. This is state action within the meaning of the 
Fifteenth Amendment. .. . Grovey v. Townsend is overruled.” 

Mr. Justice Roberts, who wrote the Court’s opinion in Grovey v. 
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Townsend, dissented. He did not reargue at length the issue of the case, 
but entered a vigorous protest against the Court’s reversal of its earlier 
. opinion. He deplored the uncertainty which frequent reversals are inject- 
ing into our constitutional law, and declared that these reversals “bring 
the adjudications of this tribunal into the same class as a restricted rail- 
road ticket, good for this day and train only.” 


2. RELIGIOUS LIBERTY AND DUH PROCESS OF LAW 


Jehovah’s Witnesses appeared in two cases. In Prince v. Massachusetts,?° 
the Court divided five-to-four in holding that a state child labor law can 
validly prohibit the distribution and sale of religious literature by children 
on the streets. The Massachusetts statute forbids boys under twelve and 
girls under eighteen to sell newspapers cr other merchandise on the streets, 
and punishes parents or guardians who permit children under their con- 
trol to do so. In this case @ nine-year-old girl, accompanied by her aunt, 
with whom she lived, distributed and offered for sale literature of the , 
Jehovah’s Witnesses in violation of this law. Speaking through Mr. Jus- 
tice Rutledge, the majority of the Court held that a reasonable police 
regulation designed to protect the welfare of children must take preced- 
ence over the competing claims of religious freedom. In Follett v. Mc- 
Cormick, a unanimous Court, following the doctrine of Murdock v. 
Pennsylvania,” which held invalid a flat license tax upon the privilege of 
selling religious literature, was adhered to, even though the facts showed 
that Follett, a Jehovah’s Witness, earns his living in his home town by the 
sale of such literature. “Freedom of religion is not merely reserved for 
those with a long purse,” and Follett’s activities are classified as religious 
rather than commercial. 


3. DUH PROCESS AND CRIMINAL PROCEDURE 


In Lyons v. Oklahoma,® a conviction for murder rested substantially 
upon an oral confession which was admitted at the trial without objection 
by the defendant. This confession, however, was suspect because it fol-- 
lowed a confession made earlier in the same day which was. admittedly 
not voluntary since it had been elicited by thirty-six hours of uninter- 
rupted questioning accompanied by violence and threats. The question 
presented to the Court was whether the coercion employed in securing 
the first confession so influenced the defendant a8 to make the second 
confession involuntary. The Court held that it did not do so as a matter of 
law, and that the trial judge was correct in submitting to the jury the 
question whether the second confession was in fact involuntary. In Ash- 
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craft v. Tennessee, the Court held that it violated the defendant’s con- 
stitutional rights to use in a trial for murder a confession elicited by 
thirty-six hours of continuous questioning under powerful electric lights, 
by relays of officers, experienced investigators, and highly-trained lawyers. 
Such an interrogation was held to be in the circumstances “inherently 
coercive.” 


4, FOURTEENTH AMENDMENT AND THE RIGHT TO HOLD STATH OFFICE 


In Snowden v. Hughes,* the issue was presented whether any of the 
major clauses of the Fourteenth Amendment were violated by the act of 
state officers in unlawfully (under state law) refusing to place on the state 
. ballot the name of a duly nominated candidate. The questions raised were 
not new, but the new setting in which they arose lends interest to the 
Court’s reaffirmation of earlier doctrine. The facts were as follows. Snow- 
den, a Negro, was a candidate in the Republican primary in April, 1940, 
for the office of representative in the Illinois General Assembly. As 
authorized by state statute, the Republican and Democratic committees 
in the district in question determined that two candidates for representa- 
tive should be nominated on the Republican ticket and one on the Demo- 
cratic ticket. Since only three representatives were to be: chosen, election 
at the primary amounted to election to the office of representative. The 

. results of the primary, as reported by the county canvassing board, 
showed that another Republican stood first, and Snowden second, in the 
Republican primary. Both men should have been nominated. The state 
primary convassing board, however, issued an official proclamation which 
designated only one nominee from the district on the Republican ticket 
and thereby excluded Snowden. Snowden sued Hughes and the other 
members of the state board for $50,000 damages, alleging the denial of 
rights, privileges, and immunities secured to him as a citizen of the United 
States, and also denial of equal protection of the laws and due process of 
law. i ` 


The Supreme Court, in an opinion by Chief Justice Stone, rejected — 


Snowden’s contentions. Referring to the doctrine, of the Slaughterhouse 
` Cases, ‘many times reaffirmed, the Court pointed out that the right to 
hold state office is a right of state citizenship, not federal citizenship, and 
the denial of it does not, therefore, abridge the privileges and immunities 
of United States citizens in violation of the Fourteenth Amendment. 
Nor is the denial of the right to hold state office a denial of either the lib- 
erty or the property protected by the due process clause of the Fourteenth 
_ Amendment. Snowden did not allege racial discrimination nor present 
any evidence of it. The Court accordingly found no basis on which to hold 
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that he had been denied the equal protection of the laws. The record dis- 
closed no showing of wilful or malicious discrimination, and the Court felt 
unable to assume such diserimination. Snowden’s rights under Illinois 
law may have been, and doubtless were denied, but “mere violation of a 
state statute does not infringe the federal Constitution. And state action, 
even though illegal under state law, can be no more and no less constitu- 
tional under the Fourteenth Amendment than if it were sanctioned by the 
state legislature.” 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 


THE STATE DEPARTMENT CONTINUES 
ITS REORGANIZATION 


WALTER H. C. LAVES! 
University of Chicago 
and 
FRANCIS O. WILCOX 
University of Louisville 


In two recent articles in this Review,* the writers examined in some 
detail the January 15, 1944, reorganization of the Department of State, 
and discussed the problem of organizing our national government for 
effective participation in world affairs. The purpose of the present article 
is to point out the main effects of the further reorganization of the Depart- 
ment announced on December 20, 1944, by Secretary Stettinius.  - 

At the outset, it should be repeated that it would be difficult to over- 
emphasize the importance of these reorganizations for the conduct of our 
foreign affairs, For in spite of the importance of international organization 
to world order, we should never forget that the smooth functioning of the 
international machinery we set up and the success of the peace we estab- 
lish will depend in large measure. upon how effectively the various states 
organize their national governments to carry on the complicated relations 
of the international community. 

During the past year, the Department concentrated its attention on 
putting into effect the reorganization of January 15, 1944. Committees 
for the consideration of top policy questions were set up. Departmental 
functions were regrouped and consolidated. Considerable attention was 
given to the problem of internal liaison and the procedures for the routing 
and clearance of papers. Relations with other agencies were improved, 
both at home and abroad, and some headway was made in respect to the 
difficult problems centering about the Foreign Service. Finally, some ef- 
fort was made to bring into the Department the trained personnel needed 
for the job. 

Following the resignation of Secretary Hull on November 21, 1944, Mr. 
Stettinius moved with characteristic energy and speed to expand and 
develop the reorganization plan of January 15. On November 30, his 
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nomination as Secretary of State was approved by the Senate. On 
December 8, the President’s request to add two new Assistant Secretaries 
to the Department was finally approved by the Congress. Authority to 
add these posts, which had been asked for as early as February 29, 1944, 
was necessary in order to make possible the further reorganization which 
the new Secretary had in mind. 

Meanwhile, on December 4, the President sent to the Senate for con- 
firmation the names of Joseph C. Grew for Under-Secretary of State, 
William L. Clayton for Assistant Secretary in charge of foreign economic 
matters, Archibald MacLeish for Assistant Secretary in charge of public 
and cultural relations, and Nelson A. Rockéfeller for Assistant Secretary 
in charge of relations with the other American Republics. On December 8, 
two additional nominations came from the White House—those of - 
James C. Dunn for Assistant Secretary in charge of European, Far 
Eastern, Near Eastern, and African Affairs, and of Brigadier-General 
Julius C. Holmes, for Assistant Secretary in charge of departmental ad- 
ministration. These appointments indicated in broad lines the nature of 

` the further reorganization to'be made, although the details did not come 
out until later. 

On December 19, the Senate approved the President’s list of nominees, 
` and shortly afterwards, on December 20, the second reorganization plan 
was released to the press.? In essence, the new plan represents no radical 
departure from the pattern established in January, 1944; it is, rather, an 
extension of that first reorganization. 


I. TOP POLICY FORMULATION 


‘It may be useful first to look at the major changes which have taken 
place around the Secretary’s own office. Of particular interest at this top 
level is the fact that the committee machinery for the handling of high 
policy questions has been geared to act more speedily and more effectively. 
The old Policy Committee and the Committee on Post-War Programs 
have been replaced by the Secretary’s Staff Committee and the Coérdinat- 
ing Committee. The Secretary’s Staff Committee is, in effect, Mr. 
Stettinius’ new team. Made up of Mr. Stettinius, Mr. Grew, the five 
Assistant Secretaries, Mr. Green Hackworth, legal adviser, and Leo 
Paavolsky, special assistant to the Secretary for international organization 
and security affairs, this Committee is to “advise and otherwise assist the 
Secretary in determining current and long-range foreign policy.” It will 
meet on call and will be available for instant consultation with the 
Secretary on the various activities and interests of the Department. 

The Coérdinating Committee; on the other hand, is made up of the 


3 See the text of Departmental Order 1301 in The Department of State Dulin; 
XI, No, 286A (Dec. 17, 1944, Supplement). 
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Under-Secretary, the twelve Office Directors, and the Special Assistant to 
the Secretary for Press Relations. Working at a lower level in the de- 
partmental hierarchy, the Codrdinating Committee will consider matters 
of policy or action and questions of inter-office relations. It should prove 
particularly helpful in securing action on important matters, and in acting 
. as a kind of board of review to give prior consideration to problems on the 
agenda of the Secretary’s Staff Committee. 

This new committee set-up would seem to be an improvement over the 
old in at least two respects. In the first place, the jurisdictional conflict 
which was looming between the Policy Committee and the Committee 
on Post-War Programs has been forestalled. For in place of the old dis- 
tinction between present and post-war policy, we now have a distinction 
based on the staff level of the members making up the two committees. 
This would seem a more logical arrangement, inasmuch as it is increasingly 
difficult to draw 8 line between present-day policy matters and post-war 
planning as the end of the war draws near. In the second place, the new 
, committees—in particular the Secretary’s Staff Committee—are consider- 

. ably smaller than the old Policy Committee and the Committee on Post- 
War Programs; and this should help speed up the discussion of policy 
questions and expedite the work of the committees. 

Potentially, the most important innovation at the top level, however, 
is the Joint Secretariat provided for in the reorganization plan in order to 
service both the Secretary’s Staff Committee and the Codrdinating Com- 
mittee. Committee work in the government has often proved unsuccessful 
because of a lack of adequate preparation for committee meetings and 
because of ineffective follow-up work to implement the decisions reached. 
This Joint Secretariat will presumably avert such difficulties by serving as 
a kind of Departmental steering committee and a needling agency as well. 
Its main duty will be to make certain that policy problems arising any- 
where in the Department, together with the memoranda and documenta- 
tion necessary to understand them, are placed before the appropriate 
intra- or inter-departmental committees for consideration and approval. 
It may call upon various divisions and offices to develop recommendations 
on policy for committee use, and then make sure that the actions recom- 
mended by the committees are duly followed up with the officers con- 
cerned. It will prepare the agenda for meetings, keep the minutes, and 
perform such other duties as the successful functioning of the committees 
may require. Moreover, it is charged with responsibility for codrdinating 
the work of all the committee secretariats in the Department, including 
the inter-departmental committees, in order to insure the integration of 
the Department’s policy-making function. 

As an administrative device for departmental or soak mada 
coördination, the Joint Secretariat will.bear watching in the future. The 
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State Department, like the government itself, has grown 30 large that it is 
often difficult for its right hand to know what its left hand is doing at any 
given time. More than fifty separate divisions and dozens of intra-depart- 
mental and inter-agency committees are involved in policy-making, and © 
it is imperative that some office such as the Joint Secretariat have an 
integrated picture of what is going on. Like thé combat information center 
of the modern battleship, the Joint Secretariat may well become the nerve ~ 
center of the State Department. In similar fashion, the day may not be 
far off when a Secretariat of this kind will have to be considered as a means 
of codrdinating the work of the various government agencies. 


TI. CHANGES AT THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY LEVEL 


With the appointment of five new Assistant Secretazies, and the re- 
appointment of Mr. Acheson, the way was paved for a considerable re- 
shuffling of Departmental activities at the Assistant Secretary level. It 
may be well at this point, therefore, to outline briefly the major responsi- 
bilities assigned to the new Assistant Secretaries in the reorganization 
plan. 

1. Economic Affairs. Most significant of these changes is the consolida- 
tion of the economic functions of the Department under one Assistant 
Secretary (Mr. Clayton). As the writers pointed out in a previous article, 
prior to 1944 the responsibility for the handling of economic affairs was 
divided among no fewer than seven ranking officials in the Department. 
While the reorganization of January 15, 1944, improved the situation 
considerably, there remained a division of authority between general eco- 
nomic affairs (then under Mr. Acheson) and transportation and communi- 
cation affairs (under Mr. Berle). Moreover, there was a distinction be- 
tween wartime and longer-run economic affairs, both under Mr. Acheson, 
which was bound to become untenable as the end of the war came in sight. 

Both these weaknesses have now been taken care of.4 The Offices of 
Wartime Economic Policy and Economic Affairs have been merged and in 
their places appear two new ones—the Office of International Trade Policy 
and the Office of Financial and Development Policy, which, with the 
_Office of Transportation and Communications, constitute the three offices 
under Mr. Clayton. In the future, these offices, with their subordinate 
divisions, will be responsible for the initiation, formulation, and coördina- 
tion of policy and action in the Department in respect to such matters as 
international aviation, shipping and telecommunications, petroleum 
and other commodities, the purchase of strategic materials abroad, 
liberated areas problems, the blacklisting of enemy firms, international 
labor, health and social affairs, economic blockades, financial and mone- 


t See Departmental Order 1306, issued Jan. 26, 1945, “Reorganization of the 
Economic Offices.” Also Departmental Order 1312, dated Mar. 9, 1945. 
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tary affairs, world trade intelligence, trade agreements, development 
problems, and other long-range commercial policy questions. 

2. Geographic Offices. Another result of the reorganization is to bestow 
new status in the Department heirarchy on the geographic or area offices. 
Formerly under Office Directors who reported directly to the Under- 
Secretary, these Offices are now under the jurisdiction of two of the new 

- Assistant Secretaries. Mr. Dunn directs the activities of the Office of - 
European Affairs, the Office of Far Eastern Affairs, and the Office of Near 
Eastern and African Affairs, while Mr. Rockefeller is in charge of Ameri- 
can Republic Affairs. 

As in the case of the January 15 reorganization, the intent of the 
December 20 reorganization in respect to the róle of the geographic desks 
is clear. They will serve as strong focal points in the Department for the 
formulation of policy and action in respect to the particular countries 
with which they are concerned. Some jurisdictional difficulties may arise 
in practice, however, inasmuch as the Assistant Secretary for Economic 
Affairs and the Assistant Secretary for Public and Cultural Relations are 
given similar responsibilites in their respective functional fields. Where, 
then, will the major responsibility lie for the development, let us say, of 
United States policy on economic development in China? Or the formula- 
tion of American policy on the exchange of students with European coun- 
tries? 

This possible overlapping of jurisdiction will no doubt be ironed out in 
practice. Meantime, it is clear that the geographic offices and the special 
functional offices must work closely together in mapping out the broad 
policy lines of such problems as those mentioned. 

Probably the most significant change in the geographic office is the as- 
signment of inter-American affairs to a separate Assistant Secretary. This 
seeming favoritism in appointing an Assistant Secretary who will be able 
to devote full time to inter-American affairs is recognition of the impor- 
tance of maintaining close relations with the other American Republics in 
the political, cultural, and economic fields. Partly because of this prestige 
factor, and partly because of Mr. Rockefeller’s effective work as Coördi- 
nator of Inter-American Affairs, his appointment was well received in 
most Latin American capitals. 

3. Public and Cultural Relations. The assignment of public and cultural 
relations to a separate Assistant Secretary also gives new status to that 
area of our government’s activities. Formerly tied in with’ the Depart- 
ment’s administrative offices, the Office of Public Affairs now has its own 
spokesman at the top level and will be in a much better position to ac- 
complish its double-barreled objective of furthering the interchange of 
scientific and cultural knowledge with other countries and keeping in close 
touch with our people on the course of American foreign relations. Among 


` 
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other things, Mr. MacLeish will handle the policy aspects of our govern- 
ment’s overseas information program, and will be responsible for “‘prob- 
lems of ‘freedom of information among pzoples.’”’ His responsibilities, in 
general, are substantially the same as thase given to the Office of Public 
Information under the January reorganization. 

This increased recognition of its responsibilities in the information field 
is one of the most promising developments in the Department of State. 
As Secretary Stettinius pointed.out on December 10, 1944: “The new 
problems involved in making a secure peace require that much fuller in- 
formation about United States foreign policy should be made available 
through the established press, radio, and other media both to the people 
of this country and the people of other countries. I also believe that further 
advances in the codperative exchange of scientific, technical, and profes- 
sional knowledge among all peoples and the promotion of freedom of in- 
formation throughout the world are of equal importance for the sam 
reason.” i 

4. Congressional Relations and Iniernatzonal Conferences. Mr. Acheson 
remains in the Department as the only Assistant Secretary carrying over 
from Mr. Hull’s régime. His responsibilizy lies in two areas,—congres- 
sional relations and international conferences. In respect to the former, 
Mr. Acheson is responsible for liaison with Congress on all matters con- 
cerning the Department with the exception of fiscal end general ad- 
ministrative problems. It will be his duty t> keep Congress informed on all 
developments in our foreign affairs and to maintain close working relations 
between the Department, the Foreign Reletions Committee of the Senate, 
and other congressional committees. As our country enters an era when 
executive-legislative harmony in the Unitad States may provide the key 
to world peace, no one can doubt the importance of this assignment. 

Given the increased activity which we may anticipate in connection 
with international conferences on world sacurity, communications, ship- 
ping, labor, civil aviation, relief and rehabilitation, commercial policy, 
finance, and a host of related questions, Mr. Acheson’s second responsi- 
bility looms equally important. The exact nature of this responsibility has 
not yet been determined, but it is likely to bear importantly upon the 
organization of United States participation in international conference 
work. How can the United States delegaticns to conferences, for example, 
be organized so as to assure the most effective participation of our govern- 
ment in the deliberations? What should ke the working relationship be- 
tween the State Department and other interested departments of the 
government in respect to the conferencest Which agency should assume 
the major responsibility for the preparatory work for a given conference? 

5. Administration. Mr. Holmes inherits the administrative headaches 
of the Department, together with the edministration of the Foreign 
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Service. These housekeeping activities, which grow in importance as the 
Department grows in size, include budget and finance problems, personnel, 
communications, procurement of supplies, records and files, space prob- 
lems, and the codrdination and review of correspondence. Under the 
December 20 reorganization, Mr. Holmes also takes over the Office of 
Controls (including the Passport and Visa Divisions) formerly under Mr. 
Berle, and will relinquish the Office of Public Affairs to Mr. MacLeish. 
This reshuffling of functions makes sense administratively since it gives 
new status to the public affairs function and at the same time brings to- 
gether under one Assistant Secretary the administrative activities of the 
Department. 

Of particular interest to students of administration is the fact that the 
Division of Management Planning (replacing the Division of Administra- 
tive Management) provided for in the reorganization of January 15, has 
had its hand strengthened so as to enable it to work more effectively with 
the Secretary of State and other high officers in the effective management 
of the Department. If the Division of Management Planning and the 
Joint Secretariat are put into full operation, there should be ample ma- 
chinery to coérdinate the activities of the various divisions and offices, 
bring about a marked improvement in relations with other agencies, and 
in general provide for the smooth functioning of He Department as an 
administrative mechanism. I 

6. International Organization and Security Affaire. To Leo Pasvolsky, 
Special Assistant to the Secretary in charge of international organization 
and security, goes the job of handling policies and problems concerning 
the maintenance of peace and security through organized action. Mr. 
Pasvolsky, who launched this program a few years ago with a small re- 
search staff, now has in effect the status of an Assistant Secretary. In ad- 
dition to his réle as Special Assistant to the Secretary, he will supervise 
the activities of the Office of Special Political Affairs formerly under Mr. 
Dunn. 

Prior to the January 15 reorganization, the work of this Office was 
organized on a study basis, and as such was fairly well removed from the 
day-to-day operations of the Department. During the past year, however, 
it has rapidly become a more vital part of the Department’s working 
mechanism. According to the recent reorganization plan, the Office will be 
arranged in four divisions instead of two. The Division of International 
Organization Affairs is responsible for the formulation and coérdination of 
policy and action in all matters regarding the establishment of the pro- 
posed United Nations Organization and our relations with it, together 
with all matters regarding the relations between the proposed organization 
and other specialized or regional organizations. The Division of Inter- 
national Security Affairs will handle problems that arise in connection 
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with the security phases of the United Nations Organization, as well as 
relevant security aspects of United States foreign policy generally. A third 
division is responsible for policy affecting dependent areas; and a fourth, 
dealing with territorial studies, will appraise developments in foreign 
countries that bear upon United States policies, including post-war settle- 
ments which may be of interest to the United States. Indications are that 
the long-range planning being done by this Office is already bearing fruit. 
With the time rapidly approaching for the establishment of the United 
Nations Organization and the Permanent Court, and post-war settlements 
in general, the work of the Office should become even more important than 
in the past. 

7. Legal Affairs. Mr. Green Hackworth will continue in his réle of Legal 
Adviser, in charge of the Department’s legal affairs. Like Mr. Pasvolsky, 
Mr. Hackworth is not officially listed as an Assistant Secretary, but is 
described in the reorganization plan as an “officer of equivalent rank,” 
and will be a member of the Secretary’s Staff Committee and the Cosrdi- I 
nating Committee. 


III. CONCLUSION 


The two major organizational orders of January 15 and December 20, 
1944, have provided the State Department with a sound administrative 
. pattern for conducting our foreign relations. What remains is to put this 
reorganization into effect; and this will require persistent and painstaking 
efforts to insure the actual implementation of the Secretery’s intentions. 
Many organizational as well as personnel shifts will no doubt still be 
necessary. 

However, three important Qani qua] problems gtill need to be 
worked out under the leadership of the Secretary to complete the revamp- 
ing of our foreign relations machinery. 

(1) The United States Foreign Service requires careful examination in 
` terms of its adequacy to perform the highly complex jobs of modern in- 
ternational relations. A joint survey group has already done an extraordi- 
nary amount of good work along these lines in studying the problems of 
recruitment, qualifications, assignment and reporting procedures—work 
which will be invaluable to the new Assistant Secretary in charge of 
administration, 

(2) Continuing attention will ee to be given the complex problem of 
inter-agency relations resulting from the fact that domestic and interna- 
tional affairs are now so completely interdependent that the resources of 
all agencies of the government must be mobilized for the conduct of our 
foreign relations. This problem is clearly recognized in the functions given 
the Joint Secretariat, as well as in other specific arrahgements for liaison 
relations under the latest reorganization. 
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(3) As we face a post-war world of many international organizations, 
the task of gearing the United States governmental structure to them 
looms ever larger. For this the Department has equipped itself also, 
through the establishment of the Office of Special Political Affairs, con- ' 
cerned with problems of international organization. 

With a streamlined State Department, with a modernized United States 
Foreign Service, with all the agencies of government mobilized behind the 
Department of State, and with clarified operating relationships between 
this government and the agencies of international coöperation, the United 
States will be well on its way administratively toward effective participa- 
tion in world affairs. 


THE SECOND SESSION OF THE 
SEVENTY-EIGHTH CONGRESS 


(January 10-December 19, 1944) 


_ FLOYD M. RIDDICK 
Legislative Analyst, U. S. Chamber of Commerce . 


The Administration’s legislative program for 1944 was presented to 
Congress in the 1945 budget message and the state of the Union message. 
Subsequently, drafted bills frém heads of departments, administrative 
agencies, and even the chief executive, were submitted for Congressional 
approval. But they either embodied or supplemented proposals contained 
in one of the two messages, or were of an incidental nature. 

The state of the Union message! set forth a five-point program, recom- 
mending that Congress adopt: (1) a realistic tax law,? (2) a continuation 
of the law for the renegotiation of war contracts, (3) a cost-of-food law, 
(4) an early reénactment of the stabilization statute of October, 1942, and 
(5) a national service law. Having listed these proposals, the President 
concluded: ‘“These five measures together form a just and equitable whole. 
I would not recommend 8 national service law unless the other laws were 
passed to keep down the cost of living, to share equitably the burdens of 
taxation, to hold the stabilization line, and to prevent undue profits.” 

The budget message recommended that the United States make its pro- 
portionate contribution to the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration; enumerated estimates of expenditures and appropria- 


1 H. Dos. 377, 78th Cong. 

1 The President told Congress, which had a tax bill (H.R. 3687) ses considera- 
tion at that very time (carried over from the first session), that “the tax bill now 
under consideration by the Congress does not begin to meet this test.” (H. Doc. 377, 
78th Cong., p. 4). The bill was finally vetoed, but was enacted over the veto. 

3 À special message on the subject was sent to Congress on November 1, 1943 
(H. Doc. 355, 78th Cong.). While the President finally got the bill he asked for, 
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tions for the war program; and proposed legislation on war-time readjust- 
ments and preparation for peace—as contract termination, disposal of 
surplus property, industrial reconversion, manpower demobilization and 
reëmployment, public works planning, veterans’ legislation and social 
security, international problems of readjustment, the farm and food pro- 
grams, the need for additional taxes,‘ and the public debt. 

Congress took the whole program into consideration half-heartedly, 
moving very slowly; and while some action was finally taken on most of 
the proposals, only very few of them were enacted to the letter as re- 
quested by the President. Proportionately speaking, the President was 
more successful with the recommendations in his budget message than 
with those in his state of the Union message. 

Congress approved the continuation of the law for the renegotiation of 
war contracts in almost the identical form requested. The stabilization 
statute of October, 1942, was extended with a few minor restrictions and 
reservations, But Congress refused a “realistic” tax law, a cost-of-food 
law, and a national service act. When the President vetoed the tax bill 
handed him by Congress, the Senate floor leader, Alben Barkley, chal- 
lenged him in the Senate on February 23, concluding his remarks in: this 
fashion: “Mr. President, let me say .. . that if the Congress of the United 
States has any self-respect yet left, it will override the veto of the Presi- 
dent and enact this tax bill into law, his objections to the contrary not- 
withstanding.” 

The cost-of-food law as desired by the Administration was not enacted; 
on the contrary, Congress attempted to write a law that would have re- 
pudiated the program, as embodied in the bill (H. R. 3477) to extend the 
life of the Commodity Credit Corporation until June 30, 1945, and to 
outlaw consumer subsidies. The President vetoed the measure and Con- 
gress was unable to override it, whereupon, in the absence of any negative 
legislation, the Administration continued with its consumer subsidy pro- 
gram to keep food prices down.” 


the House reversed its vote on an amendment providing that all appropriations for 
the U.N.R.R.A. be placed at the disposal of the State Department, instead of the 
President. 

4 This was likewise recommended in the state of the Union message. 

s See H. Doc. 426, 78th Cong. 

$ Cong. Rec., 78th Cong., 2nd Sess., pp. 1981-1983 (hereafter cited as C. R. 78-2). 

T See H. Doo. 441, 78th Cong. In the veto message, the President eaid that the 
bill “by its restrictive provisions would compel an increase in the cost of food and 
the cost of living to the people of the United States..... The reasons for my dis- 
approval of H.R. 3477—my most emphatic and vigorous disapproval—must al- 
ready be known to every Senatcr and every Representative. The issue of using 
Government funds to hold down the cost of living is not a new issue and my views 
on it have been expressed before and at some length, particularly in my message 
vetoing a similar bill (H.R. 2869) on July 2, 1943.” 
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Committee hearings were held on a bill to provide national service 
legislation, but no action was taken on it. The chairman of the Senate ` 
Military Affairs Committee announced to the press at the beginning of 
the hearings that his committee would not report out any such bill. 

In the case of the recommendations in the budget message, a law was 
passed to permit “a proportionate contribution” by the United States to 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration,® in the 
form requested by the Administration. Congress went nearly all the way 
with the President in giving funds to carry on the war, enacting some six- 
teen general appropriation bills. 

The House and Senate were slow to take action on demobilization and 
reconversion legislation; committees held prolonged hearings on the vari- 
ous subjects, particularly on the general subject of post-war planning, but 
final action on most of thesé measures was delayed until fall, and most of 
the legislation was not enacted exactly in the form desired, although ac- 
ceptable. Some proposals, as problems of international readjustment, were 
never given serious consideration. Congress did approve bills, which fi- 
nally became law, on contract termination,’ disposal of surplus properties,!° 
war demobilization and reconversion," post-war highway and public 
works planning, renegotiation of contracts," mustering-out-pay,“ pay 
readjustment act, G. I. Bill of Rights, 1943 revenue bill,!” debt limit, 18 
and food program (Commodity Credit Corporation) .!® 

Organization. The political complexion of the session was somewhat dif- 
ferent from that of the previous one. Resignations and deaths of Repre- 
sentatives necessitated a number of special elections during the year, with 
the Republicans continually picking up additional seats. By June 14, the 
number of Democrats was diminished to 216, that of Republicans was 
increased to 212, while third parties retained 4. By the end of the session, 
the Democrats did not have a majority. The Republicans never made an 
attempt to reorganize the House; but in the later part of the session the 
Democrats were compelled to consult the Republican leadership before 
taking legislative action. 

Continuity in the leadership was not affected; any differences in party 
control were caused only by the decreased numerical strength of the ma- 
jority party. The chairmanship of five standing committees of the Senate 
and four of the House were changed during the session. 

Procedure: General Aspects. The session ran from January 10, 1944, 
through December 19, both houses having adjourned for long periods 


t H. J. Res, 192; P. L. 267. ° S. 1718; P. L. 395. 

10 H, R. 5125; P. L. 457. u 8. 2051; P. L. 458. 

12 8. 2105; P. L. 521 and 8. 2051; P. L. 458. 3 H. R. 3687; P. L. 235. 
14 8. 1543; P. L. 225. u H, R. 1508; P. L. 421. 

16 S. 1767; P. L. 346. 1 H. R. 3687; P. L. 235. 

= H, R. 4464; P. L. 838. wg, J. Res. 116; P. L. 240. 
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(summer recess and general election) on two occasions. The Senate and 
House were in session 137 and 164 days, respectively. The proceedings 
printed out 9,940 pages of the Record as compared with 11,116, and 10,000 
pages, respectively, for the first session of the Seventy-eighth and second 
session of the Seventy-seventh Congresses. Of the 9,940 pages, the House 
proceedings accounted for 5,400, and the Senate proceedings for 4,500.2 

The following table gives categorically, for the last two Congresses 
(January 3, 1941—-December 19, 1944), the number of bills debated by 
each chamber for three or more printed pages each of the Record: 





TABLE I 
77TH CONGRESS 78TH CONGEBSS 

Pages FIRST SESSION SECOND BESSICN FIRST SESSION SECOND SESSION 

Debatea ———— — V — — ——[mM—o—On—ns-n 

House Senate House Senate’ House Senate House Senate 
&- 5 7 10 20 18 10 10 9° 4 
5- 10 20 14 26 16 16 13 12 15 
10- 15 24 9 10 5 24 11 12 4 
15- 20 9 7 13° 2 7 5 ` 10 3 
20- 25 15 7 5 5 3 5 10 1 
25- 30 9 5 8 5 8. 3 2 2 
30- 35 | 8 2 3 1 8 2 4 0 
35— 40 8 2 4 0 5 0 1 2 
40- 45 1 2 8 1 1 1 1 1 
45— 50 8 1 1 0 1 1 5 1 
50— 60 2 0 6 4 5 5 5. 1 
60— 70 1 2 1. 2 4 1 3 2 
70— 80 5 1 0 1 8 1 4 1 
80~ 90 0 0 1 0 1 0 1 0 
90-100 1 0 1 1 2 1 0 2 
100-125 3 1 0 8 4 6 3 2 
125-150 1 1 ` 2 1 2 0 0 1 
150-175 2 0 0 3 1 1 Loa 1 
175-200 ‘1 1 1 0 0 0 1 1 
200-300 1 0 0 0 1 2 2 3 
800—400 ‘0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 
400-500 0 0 0 “0 0 0 0 0 
500-600 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Totals 116 87 102 63 101 68 86 47 


` The above data are significant in the estimate of the actual legislative 


30 The two recesses extended from June 28 to August 1, and from September 21 to 
November 14. ` . 

r Speeches and materials never presented but incorporeted in the Record under 
the privilege of “leave to print” involved seme 5,282 pages, more than one-half as 
much as the entire proceedings of both houses, 
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activity of the two chambers. (1) They show that in each of the last four 
sessions of Congress, fewer and fewer bills have been debated by either 
house long enough to involve three or more printed pages. (2) They show 
also that of the 931 bills and resolutions passed by the Senate during the 
session here reviewed, only 47 were controversial; the other 884 were 
presented with little or no discussion of their contents, and passed by a 
voice vote or “without objections.” Of the 953 bills and resolutions passed 
by the House, only 86 stirred any real discussion. The other 867 were 
called up, read by the clerk, and passed by a voice vote or “without ob- ` 
jections.”” (3) Likewise, the figures show that of the 5,400 pages of the 
Record devoted to House proceedings, only 3,089 were utilized for the de- 
bate of legislative measures.** The other 2,311 were consumed by miscel- 
laneous remarks, texts of bills, and the like. Similarly, of the 4,500 pages 
of the Record devoted to Senate proceedings, only 2,284 were utilized for 
the debate of legislative measures. (4) The measure debated at greatest 
length in the Senate was the Soldier Ballot Bill (8. 1612), discussion of 
which ran for ten days and filled 245 pages of the Record. The extension of 
the Price Control Act (8. 1764-H. R. 4941) was the measure discussed at 
greatest length by both bodies, the House debate filling 236 pages of the 
Record. 

Senate Procedure. The number of measures acted on by the Senate was 
greater than in the previous year, 931 bills and resolutions having been 
passed as contrasted with 702 in the first session of the 78th Congress. 
Very little consideration, however, was given to 884 of them. Senators 
were not particularly active in debate, with a few exceptions; on less than 
half a dozen bills were the leaders prompted to limit the time for debate 
by the use of unanimous consent agreements. During most of the session, 
the proceedings of the Senate were monotonously dull. , 

The most sensational event was the break between Senator Barkley, 
majority floor leader, and the President over the veto message on the 1943 
Revenue Bill (H. R. 3687). The President had been urged by both Senator 
Barkley and Speaker Rayburn not to veto the bill; and the responsible 
members of Congress were disturbed because the President took it upon 
himself to veto a tax bill, for the first time in history, and without even 
holding an official consultation either with the chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee (Representative Doughton) or the chairman of the 
Finance Committee (Senator George). The message itself, according to 
the top Representatives and Senators of both parties, reflected unfairly on 
Congress.” l i 

w This figure is not exact, but subject to only very small error. f 

23 See H. Doe. 443, 78th Cong. In vetoing the measure, the President declared: 


“Tt is not a tax bill but a tax-relief bill providing relief not for the needy but for the 
greedy.” He continued: “The nation will readily understand that it is not the fault 
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On February 22, the President sent tie veto message to the House. On 
the following day, shortly after the Senate convened, Mr. Barkley rose 
unexpectedly and stated: “Mr. President, on yesterday the President of 
the United States sent to the House of Representatives, and indirectly to 
the Senate, a message vetoing the tax bill recently passed by both Houses 
of the Congress after six or eight montks of deliberation upon it. I should 
have preferred to discuss this veto message on a proposal to pass the bill 
over the President’s objections, but not knowing what action the House 
will take, and therefore not knowing whether the Senate will be given an 
opportunity to vote upon the veto, I have decided to discuss it now.’ 
The attack, he said, “is a calculated and deliberate assault upon the 
legislative integrity of every member of Congress. Other members of 
Congress may do as they please; but, a3 for me, I do not propose to take 
this unjustifiable assault lying down.” 

Referring to the section of the messege in which the President blamed 
Congress for the complexity of the tax laws, Mr. Barkley stated: “Mr. 
President, no man could have made that extraordinary statement who 
has sat in tax committees in the Capitol of the United States. If it was 
made by anybody who ever sat in a tax committee, it was a deliberate and 
unjustified misstatement in order to place upon Congress the blame for 
universal dissatisfaction with tax complexities, and in order to produce 
the illusion that the executive departments have in vain protested against 
this complexity. Congress is to blame for these complexities to the extent, 
and only to the extent, to which it has accepted the advice, the recom- 
mendations, and the language of the Treasury Department, through its 
so-called experts who have sat in on zhe passage of every tax measure 
since I can remember.” He concluded his remarks by saying: “I thank 
Hesven that my future happiness does not depend upon whether I shall 
retain the post of majority leader of the Senate for another hour. As proof 
of that, Mr. President, and in confirmation of this statement, I have 
called a conference of the Democratic majority for 10:30 o’clock tomorrow 
morning in the conference room of the Senate Office Building, at which 
time my resignation will be tendered and my service terminated in the 
post which J now hold at this desk.’"7 


of the Treasury Department that the income taxpayers are flooded with forms to 
fill out which are so complex that even certiñed public accountants cannot interpret . 
them. No, it is squarely the fault of the Corgress of the United States in using lan- 
guage in drafting the law which not even a dictionary or a thesaurus can make 
clear.” “ C, R., 78-2, pp. 1981-1983. w C. R., 78-2, p. 1988. 

=x Ibid., p. 1982, 

3! Reflecting on the President, he sgid: ‘‘I dare say that during the past seven 
years of my tenure as majority leader I hayə carried the flag over rougher territory 
than was ever traversed by any previous majority leader. Sometimes I have carried 
it with little help here on the Senate floor, and more frequently with little help from 
the other end of Pennsylvania Avenue.” (C R., 78-2, p. 1988). 
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At the conference the next day, the Democratic membership heard Mr. 
Barkley submit his resignation, and after he had withdrawn from the 
room he was reélected to his post by acclamation. 

As usual, the attendance in the Senate was not good, as illustrated in 
the following remarks by the late Senator Maloney when the bill to con- . 
tinue the Commodity Credit Corporation and prohibit the payment of 
subsidies (H. R. 3477) was up for consideration: “For two reasons, I shall 
be exceedingly brief. First, because of a natural desire to expedite con- 
sideration of the proposal; and second, because the majority leader’s ad- 
` monition is unheeded and many Senators are not in the Chamber, and 
because I have no special desire to talk to myself about this all-important 
matter.” ` 

On one occasion, the Senate turned down the recommendations of its. 
Committee on Military Affairs on a major issue of the session; it rejected 
- the Murray-Kilgore bill (S. 2061), on demobilization and reconversion, 
and adopted a more conservative bill on the same subject, offered in the 
form of amendments on the Senate floor by Senator George, who in ac- 
complishing his object displayed a brilliant piece of parliamentary maneu- 
vering. His committee (Finance) reported 8. 2051, to amend the Social 
Security Act to provide for non-interest federal loans to state unemploy- 
ment funds from a federal unemployment account in the Unemployment 
Trust Fund, and payment of unemployment compensation to federal em- 
ployees, through state unemployment agencies and in conformity with 
state standards. The Murray-Kilgore bill (S. 2061), of broader scope, was 
referred to the Military Affairs Committee, and properly so. The measure 
was reported on August 5, embodying five titles: to create an Office of 
War Mobilization and Adjustment for the over-all supervision of war 
mobilization and demobilization, to set up rules and policies for industrial 
demobilization and reconversion, to provide for retraining and reémploy- 
ment of war workers and returning service men and for unemployment 
benefits, to provide for a survey of housing needs and for making loans to 
the states for planning public works, and finally it embodied certain gen- 
eral provisions applicable to the other four titles. This bill was very liberal, 
and Senator George wished to block it. Consequently, he maneuvered to 
get his bill called up first. Senator Murray, seeing what was being done, 
offered his bill as amendments to the George bill (S. 2051). Senator 
George, realizing what would be done to his bill if the Murray amend- 
ments were adopted, offered amendments which he favored as substitute 
amendments to the Murray amendments, forcing the Senate to vote on 
his amendments first. The Senate, having adopted the George substitute 
amendments, the Murray-Kilgore bill, which was offered as amendments, 
was eliminated and left to die on the Senate calendar. In the House, some 


3 C, R., 78-2, p. 1462. 
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of the so-called liberal provisions of the George bill (S. 2051) were elimi- ' 
nated, and thus the bill was enacted.2? 

A decision of the Vice President (president of the Senate) ruling an 
amendment to the Independent Offices Appropriation Bill (H. R. 4070) 
out of order was set aside by the Senate by a vote of 17 to 46.” The amend- 
ment was offered.by Senator McKellar on March 24, 1944, and dealt with 
the T.V.A. Senator Bone raised the point of order that it was legislation 
and could not properly be attached to an appropriation bill. 

The Poll Tax Bill (H. R. 7) was again s subject of much discussion in 
the Senate. The measure passed the House, but in the Senate a filibuster 
blocked action. An attempt to invoke the clôture rule was defeated by a 
vote of 36 to 44.4 As the Senate approached the vote, tension mounted in 
the chamber; galleries were filled to overflowing, with Negroes and serv- 
icemien dotting the audience. Senators on the floor gathered in little 
groups, many paying scant attention to zhe closing minutes of debate. 
Vice President Wallace had to rap repeatedly for order as the hum of talk 
increased. Immediately following the attempt to invoke the clôture, the 
Senate, by a vote of 41 to 35, put the bill aside for the remainder of the 
year. 

In discussing the bill, Senator Connally told the Senate that this body 
“ig the only place in all our vast governmental machinery where freedom 
of discussion and freedom of debate is preserved. If we do our duty to our 
country, it will continue to be preserved. ... There is no occasion for 
shutting off debate. There is no occasion for throttling free speech.”® 

The Senate devoted much time to the lebate of soldier-vote bills (8. 
1285 arid 8. 1612), having passed one in the later part of the first session. 
The House refused to consider the second bill, but passed the one which 
the Senate had passed in 1943. The Senata acted on the second measure 
in hope of hurrying the House; the President even sent a message to Con- 
gress while the Senate was considering th= second bill (S. 1612), urging 
Congress to take quick action on such legislation in order to help the sol- 


33 Note remarks by Senator Vandenberg, provoked by 8 statement that the 
Senate had not sufficiently studied the issue: “I wish very briefly to assert my total 
agreement with the analysis of the situation made by the distinguished majority 
leader. There seems to be an implication hera that the pending proposals, all three 
of them, are “shotgun” proposals which have Seen inadequately considered and 
inadequately-born, and are inadequately supported at the present time before the 
Senate. I have been a member of the Senate for 16 years, and I know of no legislative 
propesal in all that time which has had the lengthy, careful, scrupulous, and com- 
plete attention the pending propositions have reesived.” (C. R. 78-2, p. 6972). 

39 C. R. 78-2, p. 3109. 

" Of the 36 favoring the clôture, 17 were Democrats, 18 Republicans, and 1 
Progressive; of the 44 against the clôture, 31 were Democrats, and 13 were Re- 
publicans (C. R. 78-2, pp. 4560-4551). 2 C. R., 78-2, p. 4272. 
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diers to a chance to vote. Many Senators and Representatives protested 
the action. The Senate finally passed the second bill in the form requested 
by the President, but it never became law; a state ballet control bill was 
enacted, the federal ballot contro! bill having been rejected in conference. 

House Procedure. In the House, more than 850 of the 953 bills and 
resolutions passed were disposed of under unanimous consent. The others 
were called up and disposed of as privileged business—in order when re- 
ported in pursuance of the general rules of the House, under the Discharge 
Calendar procedure, and under special rules reported by the Rules Com- 
mittee. 

The Rules Committee reported 63 resolutions. providing special con- 
sideration for the same number of measures; the House adopted 49 of 
them, in effect suspending its rules in each instance by adopting one of 
these simple resolutions setting up a special order of business (the imme- 
diate consideration of some particular bill). Twelve of the 63 were laid 
on the table when bills for which they provided consideration were passed 
under unanimous consent, one was left on the Calendar, and one was 
defeated. 

An analysis of these rules shows that of the 49 adopted, all provided 
for the immediate consideration of particular bills or resolutions; 35 were 
open rules merely giving otherwise unprivileged business the right of way 
for a hearing. Fourteen could be classed as closed rules. Forty-nine speci- 
fed a maximum time for general debate (to be divided equally between 
members favoring and those opposing) of a particular bill (22 provided 
for one hour, 12 for two hours, 6 for three hours, 2 for four hours, 1 for 
nine hours, and 6 for two days each). All 49 provided that their respective 
bills be read under the five-minute rule for amendments immediately fol- 
lowing the general debate, “and that thereupon the committee shall rise 
and report the same to the House, with such amendments as may have 
keen adopted, and the previous question shall be considered as ordered 
on the bill and amendments thereto to: ou passage without intervening 
motion except one motion to recommit, 

Of the 63 bills and resolutions for which special rules were reported to 
the House by the Rules Committee, only 44 became law; 11 passed the 
House, but died in the Senate; two failed of passage in the House; one died 
in conference; one was pocket vetoed; three were acted on, but were lost 
in process; and one resolution was left on the Calendar without action. 
These results definitely disclose that the Rules Committee clears the way 


# Unanimous consent procedure business includes bilis called up out of order 
by request, from the Unanimous Consent Calendar and from the Private Calendar, 
all of which are passed without objection. 

* Two of the resolutions were reported in the later part of the first session. 

3 One of these 12 was laid on the table after a like rule had been defeated. 
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for the House consideration of legislation other than that sponsored by 
the majority party leadership; that the committee believes in giving a 
hearing to bills disapproved by the House; that the committee believes in 
the disposition of measures to which the Senate is adverse; and that-the 
committee does more than clear the way for legislation desired by the 
Administration. 

One interesting fight occurred in the House over the jurisdiction of the 
Rules Committee. The committee reported one resolution (H. Res. 582)# 
providing for the immediate consideration of H. R. 4941 (8. 1764), to ex- 
tend the Price Control Act, with a proviso to make it in order to consider 
H. R. 4647, a like bill introduced by Representative Smith of Virginia, 
chajrman of the Special Committee Investigating Executive Agencies, as 
an amendment to H. R. 4941, which had not been reported; the rule 
would have waived all points of order against the Smith bill. It was argued 
that this would give the Rules Committee the power to abrogate the rights 
of the various standing committees, if it could make in order for House 
consideration any bill even though a standing committee had not con- 
sidered the measure. The House rejected the proposal by amending the 
rile. 

Calendar Wednesday procedure was not used during the entire session. 
The suspension-of-rules procedure was used for passage of five bills, on 
three different days.’ All but one became law. 

Three motions to discharge committees from consideration of bills were 
filed, but no one of them received a sufficient number of signatures for 
entry on the Calendar of such motions; thus no motion to discharge a 
committee was placed on the Discharge Calendar, but one which was 
filed in the last session was adopted.: When the Congress adjourned, 111 
bills were left on the Calendar without action. . 

Legislative Activity: A total of 773 laws were enacted, of which 349 were 
public and 424 private.*® The House passed 953 bills and resolutions, and 


™ Before it was amended, the resolution provided: “And all points of order 
against said bill are hereby waived. That after general debate, which shall be con- 
fined to the bill and continue not to exceed nine hours, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking minority member of the Committee on 
Banxing and Currency, the bill shall be read for amendment under the five-minute 
rule. It shall be in order to consider without the intervention of any point of order 
any amendment which may be offered to the bill embodying any of the sections or 
paragraphs contained in the bill H. R. 4647... .” 

37 See H. R. 4115, H. R. 4833, H. R. 3646, S. 1432, and H. R. 4615. 

33 Under the discharge procedure, the House adopted H. Res. 29 on January 24, 
1944, amending the rules of the House to extend the jurisdiction of the Committee 

on World War Veterans’ Legislation to veterans of World War IT. 

‘ 3 In the first session of the 78th Congress, 384 laws were enacted,-of which 219 
were public and 165 private. For data on prior Congresses, see Calendar of the U. 8. 
House of Representatives, 78th Cong., final edition, p. 242. 
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the Senate 931.° Sixty-four measures were sent to conference, of which 59 
were cleared for enactment.and five were left in conference at the close of 
the session. Many measures, after having advanced one or more steps to- 
ward enactment, were left unfinished; the President vetced 29 bills, 
making a total of 624 bills vetoed by him since 1933, when he took office. 

` Appropriations. Congress enacted sixteen appropriation bills, involving 
8 total of $67,614,456,131 of direct appropriations, compared with $114, 
564,008,594 in the previous session of Congress. The total amount of 
direct appropriations, however, does not include reappropriations or con- 
tract authorizations; nor does it mean that the government will spand 
exactly $67,000,000,000 during the fiscal year 1945; it may spend more, or 
it may spend less. It will have access to a much greater sum. The sixteen 
bills carried contract authorizations totalling over eight billicn dollars, 
. and reappropriations of unexpended funds totalled about forty billions. 
Thus, approximately $1165 billions will be available for expenditures, if 
spent as specified in the various appropriation acts.” 

Legislation. The work of Congress during the session was extensive, 
particularly that of the committees. Much of the time of both houses was 
consumed on the appropriation bills; many defense bills were enacted in 
the form requested by the Administration, and without much debate. As 
observed, committee activity was heavy, with an average of eight or ten 
standing committees meeting every day that either house was sitting, and 
with some committees meeting nearly every day of the congressional 


‘0 Each house played a more important rôle in legislative activity than the above I 


figures show. Of the 953 measures passed by the House, 515 were House bills, 218 
Senate bills, 18 House joint resolutions, 8 Senate joint resolutions, 12 House concur- 
rent resolutions, 17 Senate concurrent resolutions, and 165 simple House resolutions. 
In the first session, only 795 measures were passed. During the second session, 2,171 
bills and resolutions were introduced in the House, of which 1,725 were House bills, 
114 House joint resolutions, 40 House concurrent resolutions, and 292 House resolu- 
tions. In the first session, 4,568 bills and resolutions were introduced in the House. 
House committees made 1,117 reports. Of the 981 measures passed by the Senate 
in the second session, 245 were Senate bills, 589 House bills, 16 Senate joint resolu- 
tions, 21 House joint resolutions, 19 Senate concurrent resolutions, 12 House con- 
current resolutions, and 79 Senate resolutions. In the first session, only 702 measures 
were passed. During the second session, 825 bills and resolutions were introduced in 
the Senate, of which 605 were Senate bills, 60 Senate joint resolutions, 30 Senate 
concurrent resolutions, and 130 Senate resolutions. In the first session, 1,971 bills 
and resolutions were introduced in the Senate. Senate committees made 765 reports. 

“ At the close of the First Session, four were left in conference; only 49 were sent 
to conference in that session. 

4 For a thorough analysis of these appropriations, see Appropriations, Budget Es- 
timates, etc. (by Marcus C. Sheild, clerk to the House Committee on Appropriations, 
and Everard H. Smith, clerk to the Senate Committee on Appropriations), pp. 1— 
861. This volume does not include data on H. R. 5587, First Supplemental Appro- 
priation Bill for 1945, signed on December 22, 1944. 
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session. Besides the executive sessions held, testimony taken by the com- 
mittees involved over 100,000 printed pages. Much time was spent in each 
house adopting resolutions creating select and investigating committees, 
as well as discussing special reports made by them. Much of the debate of 
both houses was devoted to subjects cf broad national interest, as con- 
trasted to mere pending bills, post-war problems being the favorite sub- 
ject. Only a few, if any, of the roll-call votes taken in either chamber 
showed division on straight party lines. 

One of the most debated issues of the session was voting in the pencil 
election by persons in the armed services; the procedure to enactment 
was rather political. On February 3, by a vote of 328 to 69,* the House 
passed 8. 1285, providing for a state controlled ballot; the Senate had 

' passed this bill in much the same form on December 3, 1943. The House, 
on the same day, by a vote of 168 to 224, rejected a substitute amend- 
ment to the bill, known as the Worley bill (H. R. 3982), which would have 
provided for a federal ballot. In the meantime, the Senate began to con- 
sider another soldier vote bill (8. 1612), providing for a federal-controlled 
ballet. To assure the passage of this bill, the President sent a message to 
Congress“ requesting the enactment of 8. 1612 or H. R. 3982. The mes- - 
sage was read to the Senate while that body was still considering its bill, to 
which many senators made articulate protest, Senator Taft declaring it ' 
“most unfortunate that the President of the United States has seen fit ` 
again to intervene in legislative matters, and, in his intervention, to use 
language which is a direct insult to the members of this body and a direct 
insult to the members of the House of Rəpresentatives, 

Senator Gillette told the Senate that the President’s message was an 
attempt to “participate in debate.” He declared that the President had 
no constitutional right to interfere or attempt to influence the considera- 
tion of bills before Congress; and added: “I have once and again voiced 
on this foor my protest against what has appeared to me to be unwar- 
ranted interference by the Executive with legislative fields of responsibil- 
ity.... I am constrained once more to voice my concern and my strong 
protest against what I firmly believe to be improper interference by the 
Executive arm during the consideration of legislation under the constitu- 
tional duty of the Congress.” The Senate, nevertheless, passed the bill 
on February 8 by a vote of 47 to 38,“ the leadership being prompted td 
bring up the bill to guard against the possibility of the House clearing the 
way for a state-controlled ballot bill. 

The House had passed 8. 1285 on February 3, and it was messaged to 
the Senate while that body was still considering 8. 1612. The Senate put 

8 C. R., 78-2, pp. 1231-1232. “ H. Dos. 386, 78th Cong. 


“ C. R., 78-2, p. 716. e ©. R., 78-2, p. 922; Jan. 31, 1944. 
17 C. R., 78-2, pp. 1391-1415. 
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aside 8. 1612 temporarily to act on House amendments to.8. 1285, which 
it did by agreeing to some of the amendments and amending others so 
as to make the bill, as far as the Senate was concerned, a federal-con- 
trolled ballot bill:‘® The measure was then sent to conference. Subsequently 
the Senate passed 8. 1612, and sent it to the Housé, where it was permit- 
ted to die without further action. 

8. 1285 was sent to conference on February 10, with Senators Green, 
Connally, Hatch, Austin, and Butler as conferees. Three of these favored 
the federal-controlled version, but two opposed it. The House conferees 
were Representatives Worley, Rankin, Bonner, LeCompte, and Ellsworth. 
Two of these favored the federal-controlled version, but three opposed it. 
Since negative action on the part of a majority of the conferees of either 
chamber could defeat the final outcome of a conference committee, the 
House conferees won and a state-controlled ballot version was reported 
by the conferees and finally enacted. There was a real fight in the confer- 
ence, which ran for weeks. At one time it was thought that the conferees 
had agreed, and then the whole case was reopened.*® The President finally 
let the bill become law without his signature, submitting a message to 
Congress to that effect. = 

The consumer subsidy bills continued to cause conflict between Con- 
gress and the Administration. A bill (H. R. 3477) to outlaw consumer sub- 
. ° sidies and to extend the life of the Commodity Credit Corporation, which. 

. was introduced on October 18, 1943, and which passed the House on 
November 23, 1943, was finally cleared for the President’s action on Feb- 
ruary 17, 1944; on February 18, the President vetoed the bill and the 
House sustained the veto with 226 voting in favor of overriding the veto 
and 151 sustaining it—not a two-thirds majority. That action by the 
President and one-third of the House members sanctioned the Adminis- 
tration’s subsidy program, which was carried on throughout the year, 
since Congress failed to pass any prohibitive legislation.*! Again, Congress, 
just as it had done the prior year, passed another simple joint resolution 
(8. J. Res. 116), without limitations on consumer subsidies, to extend the 
life of the CCC until June 30, 1945.8 

The procedure on the contract termination bills presented an interest- 
ing case. Not only was Congress divided on the issue, but divisions of the , 
Administration could not reach a complete accord among themselves, 
with the General Accounting Office taking a position of its own. One bill 
on this subject (H. R. 3022) was reported to the House by its Committee 


48 C. R., 78-2, pp. 1891-1416. 

as Washington News Service—ticker—for March 1 1, 1944. 
s See H. Doe. 523, 78th Cong. 

3 See this Ruvizw, Vol. 38, pp. 307-308 (Apr., 1944). 

= P. L. 240, 78th Cong. 
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on Military Affairs as early as March 20, 1944; another (H. R. 4469) was 
repcrted to the House by its Naval Affairs Committee on April 19; 1944.4 
Both bills were held up in the House by the Rules Committee, which 
would not grant a special rule providing for their consideration. On May 
4, the Senate passed 8. 1718, to provide for contract terminations, the bill 
having been reported by the Senate Military Affairs Committee. The 
measure was referred to the House Judiciary Committee and reported 
back to the House on May 31, both the House Military and Naval Com- 
mittees having been by-passed. An accord was reached in the House on 
the measure between the House leadership and the Administration, and 
it was given the green light by the Rules Committee. Passing the House 
amended on June 19, 1944, it was finally enacted on July'1, 1944, with 
the General Accounting Office practically left out of the picture.™ 

In the case of the Demobilization and Reconversion Bill (8. 2051), 
the Senate rejected the recommendations of its Committee on Military 
Affairs when it set aside the so-called Murray-Kilgore bill (8. 2061), a very 
liberal bill as compared to the bill on the same subject passed by the Sen- 
ate (8. 2051). This bill, reported to the Senate by the Finance Committee, 
was very limited in scope, but it was so amended by the Senate that when 
it finally passed that body, it included m modified form all the contents of 
the Murray-Kilgore bill. The House likewise amended this bill consider- 
ably, by elimination of the retraining and reémployment training provi- 
sions, exclusion of federal employees from state unemployment benefits, 
and setting at 24 per cent the interest rate on all federal loans to states for 
preparation of blueprints for public works, together with other altera- 
tions. The House would not give in to the Senate conferees, and the bill 
was enacted in much the form in which it passed the House. 

This legislation, in part, met the request of the President in his budget 
message for action on industrial reconversion to make ready for manpower 
demobilization and reémployment and post-war public works. The Ad- 
ministration, however, did not get what it wanted. 

Congress gave much attention to tax legislation. The 1943 Revenue 
Bill (B. R. 3687) passed the House and was reported to the Senate in 1943, 
but the Senate did not pass the measure until January 21, 1944, in the 
second session. The bill was finally cleared for the President’s signature 
on February 7, 1944, after having been opposed by the Treasury at nearly 


8 This bill had the support of the General Accounting Office and gave the Comp- 
trollsr-General the final approval on all coniracts terminated (H. Rep. 1268). 

4H. Rep. 1355, 78th Cong.; it, likewise, gave the General Accounting Office 
much power, in the termination of contracte. 

s P. L. 895, 78th Cong. 

s Much of the procedure used in disposing of the bill in the Senate is pointed out 
under “Senate Procedure.” 7 P, L. 458, 78th Cong. 
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all stages of enactment. The President vetoed the measure, stating that 
he had “asked the Congress for legislation to raise $10,500,000,000 over 
and above the existing revenue system,”-and “the measure before me pur- 
ports to increase the national revenue by a little over $2,000,000,000.”58 
Congress overrode the veto, the bill becoming law, the President to the 
contrary notwithstanding. The House rejected the veto by a vote of 299 
to 95 and the Senate by a vote of 72 to 14,® the voting in both chambers 
cutting across party lines. 

A tax simplification bill was enacted (H. R. 4646-P. L. 315), though 
not totally in accord with the desires of the Administration. The measure 
was designed to relieve thirty million taxpayers of the need for computing 
income taxes, and provided for a flat exemption of $500 8 person instead 
of the old plan of $500 for single person, $1,200 for a married couple, and 
$350 for each child. 

The surplus property bill ran into much conflict before it finally be- 
came law. No branch of the government got exactly what it wanted, and 
the House and Senate were in as much disagreement about what should be. 
enacted as were Congress and the Administration (H. R. 5125-P. L. 
457). The House and Senate conferees nearly ran into a deadlock, with 
the House managers threatening to let the bill die in conference, leaving 
the surplus property administration to the President by executive order 
if the Senate conferees did not give in on several counts. 

In the closing days of the session (on December 15), the House and 
Senate finally approved a Senate Concurrent Resolution (8. Con. Res. 23) 
to create a nonpartisan joint committee, made up of six senators and six 
representatives, to make an examination into the functions, duties, and 
operations of the House and Senate. The membership was appointed by 
the Speaker of the House and the President of the Senate, but the com- 
mittee did not start work during the session. 

Some of the legislation included in the appropriation bills is important 
enough to merit mention. In the case of the Independent Offices Appro- 
priation Bill (H. R. 4070-P. L. 358), the so-called Russell amendment, 
though opposed by the Administration, was written into law. This pro- 
viso prohibits the transfer of executive funds, without formal congres- 
sional approval, to any executive agency which has been in existence for a 
year, and which has not been authorized by Congress. This move was 


ss H. Doc. 443, 78th Cong: 

s For details, see Congressional Record for Feb. 24 and 25, 1944. Representative 
Doughton, chairman of the House Ways and Means Committee, when asked his 
position on the veto, asked the question: “How am I going to retain my self-respect 
if I don’t” vote to override the veto. Senator George, chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee, stated: “Never in my experience have I seen a major piece of legislation 
vetoed on such inadequate and wholly unconvincing grounds.” 
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intended, according to Senator Russell, to block the creation of executive 
agencies without the approval of Congress. 

The so-called McKellar amendments, requiring all nominations in- 
volving salaries of $4,500 or in excess thereof to be submitted to the Sen- 
ate,® and that TVA receipts be deposited with the Treasury and that any 
money spent by that agency be appropriated by Congress, were both 
approved again by the Senate; but they failed to become law, the House 
being unwilling to accept them." 

The FEPC, which otherwise would have been eliminated under the 
so-called Tusali amendment, was continued for a year and given $500,000 
when an amendment to that effect was enacted into law as a part of the 
War Agencies Appropriation Bill (H. R. 4879-P. L. 372). Restrictions, 
however, were placed on the operation of the agency. This item was 
fought rather heatedly in both bodies, having at one time been eliminated 
in the House by a vote of 141 to 103, but later approved by a vote of 119 
to 128. Bills to make the FEPC a permanent agency were reported in 
both houses, but neither of them was ever given further consideration. 
` A number of bills which consumed much of the time of the committees, 
as well as of the two legislative chambers, were acted upon, but failed to 
reach final passage. A Rivers and Harbors Bill (H. R. 3961) passed both 
houses, but died in conference. The bill for state regulation of insurance 
(H. R. 3270) and the Land Grant Freight Rates Bill (H. R. 4184) passed 
the House and were reported to the Senate, but died on the Senate cal- 
endar. Cartels, post-war planning, and peace treaty proposals were sub- 
jects of much discussion. 

Investigating Committees. Investigating and select committees were ac- 
tive throughout the year, even during the two long recesses, studying va- 
ried subjects and problems. The House had 31,“ of which 21 were created 


60 See A. W. Macmahon, “Senatorial Confirmation,” Public Administration Re- 
viei, view, Vol. 3, pp. 281-296 (Nov. 1943); also C. R., 78-2, p. 5272, June 1, 1944. 
See procedure on H. R. 4070. 

a C, R., 78-2, p. 5149. © 8. 2048; H. R. 3986. 

“of the ten additional investigations undertaken during the current session, six 
were by standing committees, the chairman in each instance having designated 8 
subcommittee to make the investigation. The subjects of investigation were: Gua- 
yule Trees for Crude Rubber (H. Res. 846), Physically Handicapped (H. Res. 230), 
Improvement of the Colymbia River and Its Tributaries for Reclamation and Flood 
Control (H. Res. 262—having been authorized in 1948), Montgomery Ward and 
Company (H. Res. 521), Farm Security Administration and Activities of Farm 
Credit Administration (H. Res. 525), Campaign Expenditures (H. Res. 551), War 
Effects on Education in Colleges and Universities (H. Res. 592), Post-War Economie 
Policy and Planning (H. Res. 408), Conduct of two federal judges (H. Res. 406), 
and Post-War Military Policy (H. Res. 465). For a list of the other 21, see this Rz- 
view, VoL 88, p. 311 (Apr., 1944). 
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in the first session of this Congress; the Senate had 20," of which 10 were 
created in the first session. 

Of particular interest is the following comment by Vice President 
Truman, in his farewell address to the Senate as spokesman for the Sen- 
ate’s Special War Investigation Committee (Truman Committee), 
moralizing on the work of investigating committees: “The work of this 
committee has demonstrated what can be accomplished through investi- 
gation by committees of the Congress. Our industrial economy has be- 
come so complex and the necessary changes so numerous that it is im- 
possible for the Congress in legislating to provide all the safeguards which 
are necessary for proper administration. If an attempt were made to do 
so, great delays would ensue, and in many cases the detailed requirements 
of specific legislation would be harmful rather than beneficial. For these 
reasons, itis important that Congress not only continue but enlarge its 
work of investigation. In my opinion, the power of investigation is one of 
the most important powers of the Congress. The manner in which that 
power is exercised will largely determine the position and prestige of the 
Congress in the future. An informed Congress is a wise Congress; an un- 
informed Congress surely will forfeit a large portion of the respect and 
confidence of the people.” % 

The Senate as a Council. Nominations received by the Senate during the 
session totalled 10,119, of which 10,073 were confirmed, four rejected, 18 
withdrawn, and 24 left unconfirmed.’ This compares with 11,656 sub- 
mitted in the previous session. Most of the nominations were disposed of in 
a routine manner—referred to proper committees, studied briefly, re- 
ported to the Senate, and confirmed after little or no debate. The nomina- 
tions for the top posts in the State Department were the only ones that 


** Of the ten investigations authorized during the current session, seven were by 
standing committees of the Senate, the chairman in each instance having designated 
a subcommittee to make the investigation. The subjects of investigation were: 
Centralization of Heavy Industry (8. Res. 190), Petroleum Resources (8. Res. 253), 
Campaign Expenditures (8. Res. 263), Censorship (8. Res, 282), Use of Rayon as 
Substitute for Cotton and Wool (8. Res. 291), Farm Machinery Investigation (8. 
Res. 276), Issuance of Executive Orders and Departmental Regulation (8. Res. 
252), Adjustment of Veterans into Civil Life (S. Res. 225), Alcoholic Beverages In- 
dustry (B. Res. 206-——-having been authorized in 1943), and Investigation of Termina- 
tion of Government Contracts (8. Res. 198). For 8 list of the other 10, see this 
Ruview, Vol. 38, p. 311 (Apr., 1944). i 

a C, R. 78-2, p. 6816, for Aug. 7, 1944. The Truman Committee made its third 
annual report to the Senate, stating that the committee had submitted to the Senate 
29 reports, “which cover most of the major subjects investigated by the committee” 
(8. Rep. 10, Part 16). ; 

sr All four rejected were postmasters. See Civilian Nominations, compiled by L. W. 
Bailey, executive clerk, for Secretary of the Senate, pp. 1-393. 
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really stirred any attention. These, however, including the nomination of 
Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., to be Secretary of State, involved much debate. 
Mr. Stettinius was confirmed on November 30, by a vote of 68 to 1. The 
nominations for Under-Secretary of State and five Assistant Secretaries 
of State were bitterly contested. The Foreign Relations Committee, hav- 
ing defeated a motion to ask President Roosevelt to withdraw them, 
ordered them reported; and after two days of debate, the Senate confirmed 
the nominations of Joseph C. Grew, to be Under Secretary of State (by a 
vote of 66 to 7), and of Nelson A. Rockefeller (by a vote of 62 to 10), 
William L. Clayton (by a vote of 52 to 19), James C. Dunn (by a vote of 
62 to 10), Brigadier General Julius C. Holmes (by a vote of 61 to 9), and 
Archibald MacLeish (by a vote of 43 to 25) to be Assistant Secretaries of 
State. The nomination of Leland Olds to be a member of the Federal 
Power Commission was fought, but confirmed. 

Tho Senate spent very little time on the ratification of treaties; but 
there was some discussion of the treaty-making power in the disposition 
of the St. Lawrence Waterway, as an amendment to the Rivers and Har- 
bors Bill, which died in conference. The Foreign Relations Committee, on 
November 22, voted aot to hold hearings on the Mexican-U. S. Water 
Treaty and the Anglo-American Oil Agreement, two controversial issues, 
until the beginning of the Seventy-ninth Congress. 

A number of bills were introduced in the House and Senate to amend 
the Constitution so as to provide for the ratification of treaties by a ma- 
jority vote of the two houses, instead of a two-third vote by the Senate. 
The House Judiciary Committee reported such a joint resolution” favor- 
ably; but the proposal died on the House Calendar without action. 

The Administration's Relations with Congress: Strained relations be- 
tween the President and Congress were perhaps more manifest than in 
the last several years. While the Chief Executive mapped out the general 
legislative program for the year in his budget message and his message on 
the state of the Union, he did not get all of the legislation asked for, and 
some that was forthcoming did not meet his desires or expectations. 

Several issues acted on during the session revealed considerable conflict 
between the two branches of government. The tax bill was the most in- 
portant. The break between the President and Senator Barkley was 
smoothed over after a fashion, but it gave encouragement to dissenters; 
it not only set 8 precedent, but showed what could be done—that is, that 


3 See Governmental Affairs, Legislative Daily, Vol. 1, Nos. 24 and 28, Dea. 14 and 
19, 1944. o C, R., 78-2, p. 7786, for Sept. 12, 1944. 

n The Sonate ratified a total of five non-controversial treaties on June 16, June 
22, and December 6, 1944 (Executive B, D, G, I, and J). Five others (Executive 
A, C, E, F, and H) were submitted to the Senate and made public, but never acted 
on, n H, J. (Res. 320—H. Rep. 2061). 
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- the majority floor leader of the Senate could repudiate the President and 
resign his post, and yet be so popular as to be reëlected unanimously. 
Little was said publicly about the matter after the lapse of a few days, but 
it was mentioned in unofficial conversations continuously for a long time. 
Senator Barkley was accused by many of having chosen his course for 
political reasons, because.of the attitude of his people in Kentucky, since 
he was up for reélection. Whatever the motive, the act was one of the most 
daring in Congress in many years. 

The soldier-vote bill stirred another struggle between Congress and the 
Administration, with the Republicans and “Independent” Democrats 
at loggersheads with the Administration .The Administration wanted a 
federal-controlled ballot; Congress granted a state-controlled ballot; and 
finally the President let the bill become law without his signature. 

The Administration wanted an increase in the social security pay-roll 
tax. But Congress passed H. R. 5564, freezing the tax at one per cent each 
on employers and employees during the calendar year 1945. The President 
threatened to veto the measure; but after a conference with Speaker Ray- 
burn, he signed it, submitting a statement of objections to the continued 
“freeze,” : 

The House Appropriations Committee was outspoken in its report™ on 
the Department of Labor, the Federal Security Agency, and the Related 
Independent Offices Appropriation Bill for the Fiscal Year 1945 (H. R. 
4899), implying that government agencies try to perpetuate themselves. 
The report stated: “Members of the committee have been impressed with 
the considerable amount of correspondence received in connection with 
the appropriation for this Bureau [Children’s Bureau] and the widespread 
interest in the demand that the appropriation be maintained at its pres- 
ent level, or increased. Such interest indicates that the public generally 
will give wholehearted support to every effort of the Bureau to carry on 
its duties within the amount appropriated; but government employees 
who are beneficiaries of the appropriation concerned should not be used 
in having the Congress or members of the Committee on Appropriations 
circularized on behalf of such appropriation.” 

Time and time again during the session, senators and representatives 
accused the Administration of flaunting the will of Congress in administer- 
ing the laws. Committee reports, particularly the House Committee In- 
vestigating the Jurisdiction of War Executive Agencies, made the same 
charges.“ On March 13,” Representative Keefe, member of the sub- 
committee on appropriations handling the appropriation bill for the Labor 
Department and the Federal Security Agency, stated: “The Public 


T H. Rep. 1526. 
T: Ibid., pp. 7—8; see also C. R., 78-2, pp. 5192-5193, for May 29, 1944, 
™ H. Rep., 1024, 1866, 1797, and 1912. ts C. R., 78-2, p. 2501. 
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Health Service came before our committee last year and asked funds for 
venereal-disease-control. The budget estimate amounted to $12,367,000. 

. Now what happens... General Parran—and I think the world of 
him; he is a great administrator—goes to the Public Works Agency and 
gets’ from the Lanham Act funde an additional allocation for federal ex- 
penditures of $11,722,433. In-other words,, instead of submitting their 
whole program to the Committee on Appropriations and asking for the 
funds that they need for their entire program, they slip over to the Public 
Works Agency and get $11,722,483 more to spend.” On another occasion, 
the Employment Service was accused of ignoring the will of Congress; to 
quote: “They just flaunt the action of Congress and the action of this com- 
mittee and pay no attention at ali.’’76 

In debating the FEPC appropriation and authorization in the War 
Agencies Appropriation Bill,’’ Senator Russell cited several instances in 
which he alleged that the President had ignored the law in issuing various ` 
executive orders.7® The OPA, too, was regularly criticized” for ignoring 
the intent of Congress, 

Congress again rejected the President’s budget proposal that funds be 
provided for a Legal Examining Unit as a part of the Civil Service Com- 
mission. The Administration, nevertheless, attempted to set up such a 
division of the government, contrary to the will of Congress. Conse- 
quently, the following clause was carried in the Independent Offices Ap- 
propriation Bill: “No part of the appropriations herein made to the Civil 
Service Commission shall be available for the salaries and expenses of the 
Legal Examining Unit in the Exemining and Personnel Utilization Divi- 
sion of the Commission, established pursuant to Executive Order Nu 
bered 9358 of July 1, 1943.780 

During the session, the President vetoed 29 bills, with one veto over- 
ridden.* The House attempted, but failed for the second consecutive year, 
to override his vetoes of the discontinuance of the CCC and on outlawing 
subsidies. ® Fourteen of the vetoes were of the pocket variety. 


% C. R. 78-2, p. 5251, June 1. r H. R. 4879—P. L. 372, 

18 C. R., 78-2, pp. 6103—8110. 

™ See remarks by Representative Gifford on May 29, pp. 5192-5198; by Senator 
Moore on June 16, 1944, pp. 6099-6100; by Senator Reed on June 9, 1944, p. 5718. 

sc P. L. 358. n H. R. 3887. = H. R. 3477. 
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GOVERNMENT, 1944! 
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Many accusations are being made in England at the present time that 
an over-centralized bureaucracy is stifling local government. The Govern- 
ment’s plans for local government in the postwar period tend, it is said, 
to abolish local self-government. 

If any such trends are discernible, an examination of local-government 
developments in 1944 ought to reveal them, since that year was one of 
profound change for English local government. Nearly every service ad- 
ministered by local government was in some way affected. Some services 
were enlarged, others reduced. New services were added, old ones dropped. 
Central-local rélations in the performance of these functions were in nearly 
every case altered. Even the relations between different units of local 
government were modified. 

In the pages that follow, an attempt is made to summarize some of the 
most important changes made in 1944 in the services performed by local 
units and to indicate some of the trends which are manifest when the 
changes are viewed as a whole.? i 


r 


Planning: The main documents in 1944 concerned with local planning 
were the Town and Country Planning Act and the Government’s White 
Paper on Control of Land Use.’ The former is primarily concerned with 
land acquisition, the latter with national control of land use. 


1 Unless otherwise clearly indicated by the text, the words England or English 
as used in this article refer to England and Wales. The author wishes to express his 
thanks to the editors of the National Municipal Review for their permission to use 
parts of three articles which appeared originally in the author’s “Local Affairs 
Abroad” section in that periodical. 

2 Only developments since 1948 are discussed in the eer: article. For earlier 
ones, see W. Ivor Jennings (first edition) and A. D. Hargeaves (second edition), 
Local Authorities in War-Time (London, 1941). No apology is needed for not con- 
sidering here all of the special functional problems of metropolitan London, since 
that of itself would be a suitable topic for separate treatment. 

3 For a brief account of recent developments in planning before 1944, sea British 
Government Machinery for Reconstruction (A Summary Account), British Information 
Services, Jan., 1944, pp. 4-5. For a summary of the Act’s provisions, see Muntcipal 
Review, Vol, 15, p. 147 (1944), and of the White Paper’s provisions, ibid., p. 173. Cf. 
National Municipal Review, Vol. 33, p. 567 (1944), and Vol. 34, pp. 60-68 (1945). 
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The powers of land acquisition by local planning authorities were ex- 
tended and the process of acquisition made speedier by the Town and 
Country Planning Act, 1944. In each case, their powers are greater over 
blitzed areas than over blighted areas. In general, local authorities are 
given power to acquire local areas which they deem in need of develop- 
ment or redevelopment. In cities where the density of population is such 
that population overflows the city boundaries, the central city has powers 
of land acquisition in the immediate overspill area, It is contemplated that 
in most instances the local authority will retain title to the land and lease 
it in suitable plots, 

All these powers are subject to strict supervision and approval by the 
Minister of Town and Country Planning. Some national grants—equal 
to the interest charges on loans for lend acquisition—are provided for a 
period of two years, further grants depending on local situations. The 
value of all land acquired may exceed prices current on March 31, 1939, 
as much as thirty per cent under certain conditions. ` | 

The White Paper provides that although development rights shall re-` 
main vested in the landowner, he may not exercise them until approval of 
the proposed land-use change is obtained from the local planning agency, 
which is subject to powers of direction and control by the ministers. 
“Betterment charges” would be imposed uponall landowners in the future 
whenever permission was given to develop or redevelop the land for a 
different use. Such charges would be equal to eighty per cent of the differ- 
ence between the value of the land with the benefit of permission and its 
value if permission had been refused. 

“Fair compensation” for loss of development value which existed on 
March 31, 1939, would be paid to owners of land if permission to develop 
the land were refused. The assessment and payment or collection of com- 
pensation and betterment charges would be centralized in a Land Com- 
mission, responsible to ministers, and would be subject to arbitration in 
case of dispute. Receipts of betterment charges would be expected to bal- 
ance approximately the payments of fair compensation. 

Objections have been expressed against each oi these measures, both 
on the ground that they give too much power to central and local govern- 
ments and on the ground that they give too little. Others believe that 
land should not be held by local authorities, but by a regional or a central 
authority. More specifically, the Act does not set down uniform pro- 
cedures or powers relative to land acquisition in all cases, and in the opin- 
ion of some this is undesirable. Criticism has been aimed at the national 
grants, which are considered inadequate, and at the method of determining 
the value of land. 

The Government has promised tc give special help in rehabilitating 
certain coastal towns which have been particularly hard hit because of 
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anti-invasion arrangements, air raids, and Second Front invasion arrange- 
ments, as well as by the more recent flying bombs. The new Planning Act 
provides for special assistance from the Exchequer for a period of two 
years to areas in which there has been extensive war damage. 

Housing: The magnitude of the problem of housing confronting Eng- 
land is illustrated by the fact that in metropolitan London alone, as of the 
end of October, 1944, 107,000 houses had been entirely destroyed by 
enemy action and over 800,000 were in need of repairs. New plans for 
meeting the war and postwar problem presented are contained primarily 
in a circular issued by the Ministry of Health, and two acts.‘ 

Procedure for the advance preparation of housing sites to enable the 
building of houses without delay as soon as circumstances permit is out- 
lined in the Ministry of Health’s circular. In order that this preparation 
be made as economical as possible, large-scale contracts for the prepara- 
tion of five acres or more of land are to be let. In case the local housing 
authority does not have this large an area to prepare, and in cases where 
the area to be prepared includes more than one local authority, the au- 
thorities are to group themselves and designate one as the contracting 
authority for the combined area. Provision of roads and sewers and facili- 
ties for the provision of water, gas, and electricity are to be made. Al- 
though local authorities may borrow for these purposes, it is hoped that 
this can be kept to a minimum. Thorough supervision by the Minister 
of Health and the Minister of Town and Country Planning and their re- 
gional representatives is specified. 

Two changes in the existing housing law are made by the Housing 
(Temporary Provisions) Act, 1944. The range and scope of exchequer 
subsidies were extended until 1947, although a later supplementary bill is 
promised by the Government specifying the exact amount of subsidies, 
which are given at present at the rate of two to one. The Minister of 
Health was given power for two years to confirm a compulsory pur- 
chase order of a local authority after considering objections without a 
public local inquiry. The Housing Manual (1944), prepared by the Min- 
istry of Health and the Ministry of Works and sent to all local authorities, 
gives the latter technical guidance in the light of which they are to pre- 
pare their plans for the short-term housing program covering the first 
_ two years after the war in Europe. At least 300,000 permanent houses by 
the end of the first two years is the Government’s goal. This would re- 
quire about 30,000 acres of land. However, local authorities have esti- 


4 For the Ministry of Health’s circular and its appendix, see Municipal Journal, 
Vol. 52, pp. 389 and 403 (1944). A summary of the Housing (Temporary Provisions) 
Act can be found in Municipal Journal, Vol. 52, p. 1246 (1944). The Housing (Tem- 
porary Accommodations) Act is variously discussed in ibid., 1482 and 1659 (1944), 
and Munictpal Review, Vol. 15, p. 114 (1944). 
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mated their needs at 48,600 acres of land for housing, of which they al- 
ready held about 24,000 in January, 1945. At that time, local housing 
authority programs had been drawn up for 250,000 houses. 

Urgent housing requirements which must be met soon after the defeat 
of Germany are estimated at not less than half a million. To meet the dif- 
ference between this need and the permanent houses to be built during 
the first twò years, the Housing (Temporary Accommodations) Act, 1944, 
gives the Ministry of Works power to contract for about 250,000 pre- 
fabricated houses, to be made available to local authorities to help relieve 
the housing shortage in war-stricken areas. It is the responsibility of local 
authorities to secure the sites and to carry out the development, and-it is 
suggested that, if possible, sites suitable for permanent housing later be 
selected. Large national grants will be made available to help meet the 
cost. In order better to assure their temporary nature, the Government 
plans to license temporary houses for a period of two to ten years. Several 
different types of prefabricated houses are being manufactured. 

The protest which has arisen over this act is based on two points: that 
the proposed prefabricated houses are substandard, and that the national 
government should bear the entire cost of the houses. Meanwhile, it has 
been revealed that before the end of September local authorities had al- 
ready applied for allocations of 74,496 of these temporary houses in Eng- 
land and 31,019 in Wales. 

The problem of immediate repair of war-damaged housing and the 
providing of housing for pecple bombed-out continued during 1944. The 
most pressing problem was the damage caused by the flying bombs. The 
London area was hard hit, and in order to meet the situation between 
July and the middle of September, the building labor force in London was 
more than doubled. Repair work in London during September was done 
at the rate of 30,000 houses a week. The Ministry of Works supplies local 
authorities with special repair services, while the Ministry of Health 
supervises and directs their ‘first aid” repairs. 

There has been criticism cf the Government in some quarters for not 
making more use of billeting and requisitioning powers in order to solve 
‘ the housing problem of those who have been bombed-out. Houses reserved 
by local authorities for those rendered homeless by enemy action have not 
been sufficient to solve the problem, although 4,000 vacant and many 
more partially-vacant houses were being reserved for this purpose in 
April, 1944. 

Public Works: In a statement of the Government’s post-war highway 
policy before the House of Commons, it was said that the Government 
intended, in consultation with county councils, to introduce legislation 
which would substantially increase the existing mileage of trunk roads, 
controlled by the Ministry of War Transport since 1937. As for public 
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works generally, the Chancellor of the Exchequer has proposed a post-war 
policy for local governments which would centrally control-and time all 
borrowing for capital expenditures by providing that, with certain excep- 
tions, local authorities might “borrow only from a central source which 
will be supplied with the necessary funds by the Treasury.” These pro- 
posals have been incorporated into a Local Authorities Loans Bill. Claims 
may be filed with the War Damage Commission on war damage to such 
public works as highways and roads. 

Airports: Extension of national airports for civilian use is likely after 
the war; even the Association of Municipal Corporations has recom- 
mended that airports for transocean business be made a responsibility of 
the central government. The exact division between national, local, and 
military airports has not yet been determined. However, the Director- 
General of Civil Aviation has stated that preliminary to the formation of 
national policy for airport development, a survey of the potentialities, of 
existing civil airports and wartime airports which will not be needed for 
the RAF’s needs after the war has been begun. Full consideration is being 
given to the form of organization of airport administration, and to the 
problems of compensating local authorities in cases where local airports 
are taken over in whole or in part by the national government. 

Health: Extension of health services plus modification of health admin- 
istration is proposed in the Government’s White Paper, “A National 
Health Service,” issued in February, 1944.8 The purpose of providing for 
all who want it, regardless of personal means, comprehensive medical and 
health services has been widely approved. Methods of administration 
have been the subject of more disagreement. 

The administrative organization proposed provides for a large degree of 
central supervision together with local administration. The Minister of 
Health, with the advice of a Central Health Services Council to represent 
professional views, would be in charge of the new program. A Central 
Medical Board, also largely professional in its membership, would be, 
under the general direction of the minister, a central executive agency 
charged with responsibility for contracting with medical men in bringing 
them into the service and for concerning itself with the distribution and 
welfare of them. 

Local administration would be centered on joint authorities of two or 
more counties and county boroughs. A fairly large board, with members 
representing county and county borough councils, would be the govern- 


5 For the Exchequer’s memorandum, see Municipal Journal, Vol. 52, p. 1295 
(1944). For a discussion of the proposal, see National Municipal Review, Vol. 33, 
p. 498 (1944), and Municipal Journal, Vol. 53, p. 123 (1945). 

s For a summary of the White Paper’s proposals, see Municipal Journal, Vol. 
52, pp. 297 and 341 (1944), and Public Adméntstration, Vol. 22, p. 87 (1944). 
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ing body. Only in a few cases would a county or a ccunty borough provide 
an adequate area for the operation of a full hospital service of all kinds. 
The minister is to designate joint areas. 

The joint authority is to be a planr-ing and an exetutive agency. It is 
to develop an area plan of health service which must meet the approval of 
the minister. For local professional advice on technical matters, there 
would be in each area a Local Health Services Council. In general, the 
joint authorities would administer al hospital and consultant services. 
In doing so, théy would contract with existing municipal and private 
hospitals, if any were situated in the area. It would be the responsibility 
of counties and county boroughs individually to provids local clinic and 
domiciliary services, subject to the general plan. Child welfare services, 
while subject to the general area plan, would be the responsibility of the 
local education authorities under the new Education Act, 1944. All serv- 
ices would be subject to central inspection. The cost of this expanded 
health service would be met by local rates, national grants, and possibly 
by social insurance contributions. 

Objections to the White Paper have been based largely on its 
administrative provisions. Inadequata consideration, it is charged, has 
been given to the metropolitan borough councils in the London area. 
Some feel that, m general, the plan divides the administration of health 
services between the joint authorities and counties and county boroughs, 
resulting in an unreal, arbitrary, and undesirable division. It is said that 
the joint authorities should be only planning agencies without executive 
duties. The position of the practitioner and of the private hospital is also 
criticized. 

Sanitation: The Food and Drugs (Milk and Dairies) Act, 1944, trans- 
ferred to the Minister of Agriculture the powers (formerly exercised by 
local authorities) of control over conditions under which milk is produced 
on the farm. Local authorities retain zontrol of distribution of milk from 
the farm to the consumer. Proposals for reorganizing sanitary administra- 
tion as a whole have not been commented upon officially, but even local 
sanitary officers have called for vigorous central supervision. 

Welfare: The issuance of a White Paper on Social Security marks the 
beginning of the end of most of the remaining functions of local public 
assistance committees.” The White Paper provides for a comprehensive 
system of social insurance ccvering health, unemployment, compensation 
for industrial accident and disease, widows and orphans pensions, old 
age pensions, family allowances, and death grants. To administer the 
new system, a Ministry of National Insurance is proposed, which would 
administer all the services mentioned through its own national, regional, 


7 A discussion of the ways in which the White Paper affects local government 
megy be found in Local Government Service, Vol. 23, p. 208 (1944). 
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and local offices. About the only welfare functions left to local authorities 
besides those included in the health services would be indoor relief for or- 
phaned and deserted children and for old persons who need it. 

Education: The administration of education in England was extensively 
altered by adoption of the Education Act, 1944.8 Its main effect on local 
government was to provide that, effective April 1, 1945, the councils of 
counties and county boroughs should in most cases be the local education 
authorities for nursery schools and for primary, secondary, and further 
education. Thus the provision of the Education Act, 1902, that councils 
of non-county boroughs with a 1901 population of over 10,000 and coun- 
cils of urban districts with a population of over 20,000 should be local 
education authorities for purposes of elementary education was repealed. 
Also, education services have been enlarged not only by raising the school- 
leaving age, but also by the mandatory provision or extension of nursery 
schools, schools for the handicapped, and technical and vocational train- 
ing. Educational and recreational centers for adults and leisure-time ac- . 
tivities of children are to be concerns of educational authorities. 

Two other provisions affect the area of administration. Joint authorities 
may be created by the combining of areas. The new Minister of Education 
(replacing the Board of Education) has already indicated that he pro- 
poses to apply this provision in certain cases. Both primary and secondary 
education functions may be delegated in county areas (but not county- 
borough areas) to two different types of authority. Divisional education 
executives for individual districts or groups of districts composed of 
members representing the local education authority and the county dis- 
trict councils may be utilized. Certain non-county borough and urban 
district councils were permitted to petition the minister through the coun- 
ty council to be excepted from the county’s plan of secondary and ele- 

‘mentary education by October 1, 1944. However, only local education 
authorities can borrow money or impose a rate for education, and on them 
rests the responsibility for formulating the area’s education policy. 

Naturally, the Act provides for the transfer of property, officers, and 
liabilities of the existing local education authorities to the new ones. 
Other sections of the measure require that each local education authority 
shall prepare a plan of action for making sufficient primary and secondary 
schools available. Such a plan is to be submitted to the minister, and after 
making a decision, he is to issue a local education order specifying the 
schools to be maintained by the local authority and its duties in seeing 
that sufficient primary and secondary schools are available. The order, if 
the local education authority protests, must be laid before Parliament, 
_ with power for either house to require the order to be annulled. The minis- 


5 For a summary of the Act’s provisions, see Municipal Review, Vol. 15, pp. 7, 
201, and 209 (1944), ` 
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ter has further power in that he may preven> what he considers to be an 
unreasonable exercise of functions by local education authorities or of- 
ficials in any matter in which they have discretion. Exchequer grants for 
education are provided. 

` Libraries: The Library Association of England has proposed that spe- 
cial library areas be formed so as to be ideally suited for library adminis- 
tration. Outside of the Association itself, this proposal has been vigor- 
ously opposed, and no official support for it has been forthcoming. 

Water Supply and Sewerage: Proposals to 2xtend national and regional 
control of water supplies and related matters and to subsidize rural water 
supplies and sewerage have been put forth in a White Paper on Water 
Policy.* Powers of initiative and direction in the central planning and 
conservation of water supplies would be given the Minister of Health, 
and io aid him central and regional advisory water committees, the 
latter containing local government represertatives, would be established 
or given greater power. 

As to local units of administration, consolidation of small utilities would 
be encouraged and, if necessary, enforced Ey the minister in order to se- 
cure efficiency and economy; and county councils would be able to become 
members of joint water utility boards. These parts of the White Paper 
have been incorporated in the Water Bill, 1345. 

Other aspects of the proposal are that all matters affecting rivers except 
water supplies be centralized in the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries 
and administered by 29 river boards, which would take over the land 
drainage functions of the existing catchmert boards, the pollution powers 
at present exercised by about 1,600 separate authorities, and the control 
of fisheries. 

The section of the White Pape? providing for nationel and county 
grants for the extension of piped water supplies and sewerage in rural 
arees has already been passed as the Rural Water Supplies and Sewerage 
Act, 1944. Three million of the ten milliom rural residents do not haye a 
piped water supply at present. 

Criticisms of the White Paper have been made because it would provide 
for no nationally interconnected system of water supply, because it would 
divide responsibility over water and rivers between two ministries, and 
because, through grants, urban areas would have to subsidize rural areas. 

Electricity and Gas: Since June, 1942, the Minister of Fuel and Power 
has had under consideration a motion submitted to the House of Lords 
inquiring, “whether witk a view to max-mum efficiency in the national 
interests they (H. M. Government) are giving immediate attention to the 
future constitution, control, and management of the essential public 


°? For a summary of this White TE see Municipal Review, Vol. 15, p. 118 
(1944). 
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services.” In July, 1944, the minister stated that questions of national 
standardization of voltages and electric supplies and of the reorganization 
generally of the electricity supply were receiving the active consideration 
of the Government. Meanwhile, various organizations have made their 
views known to the minister. A joint statement by associations of munici- 
pally-owned and privately-owned utilities calls for a compulsory uniform 
rate, supply and voltage standardization, and more attention to rural 
electrification. The association of municipally-owned utilities and the 
Labor party have put forth varying schemes of public ownership. In 
general, a nationally interconnected system, together with some regionali- 
zation, is viewed with considerable favor. 

The Ministry of Fuel and Power has appointed a committee to “review 
the structure and organization of the gas industry, to advise what changes 
have now become necessary in order to develop and cheapen gas supplies. 
to all types of consumers, and to make recommendations.” A greater de- 
gree of integration of gas utilities is agreed upon as desirable, but different 
groups propose different means to this end. The private utilities propose 
that municipally-owned systems be taken over by private companies; 
the Labor party proposes nationalization; while the Association of 
Municipal Corporations feels that as a general policy local government 
should own and operate public utilities. 

The permission given by the Home Office in September for “dim-out”’ 
lighting created problems for local authorities, since the provision of dim- 
out lighting entails expenditures for special equipment. As a result, many 
communities have not adopted the new system. 

Public Safety and Civilian Defense: Throughout the war, the police have 
remained under the control of local authorities. Certain compulsory local 
mergers were made in April, 1943, but it was stressed that these were war- 
time measures only. More recently, there have been rumors that the Gov- 
ernment plans to centralize or regionalize the police. The Home Secretary 
has assured local authorities that this is not true. However, he has indi- 
cated that plans are being developed for some changes in the police serv- 
ices in the postwar period. Most of these plans concern modernization and 
more central supervision of local police forces. One question which has 
arisen as a result of the war is the permanent place of women in local 
police. N ' 

The 1,451 local fire departments were temporarily nationalized in 1941 
for defense purposes into 42 fire forces constituting a National Fire Serv- 

‘ice. Likewise organized was a Fire Guard to watch for fires and to use 
simple equipment in putting out the smaller ones. Proposals concerning 
the postwar disposition of both of these services were made frequently 
during 1944. As to fire departments, some are in favor of the pre-war 
plan, others propose regionalization through joint authorities, while still 
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others want to retain nationalization. There have been suggestions that 
Fire Guards be retained, especially in rural areas where they could con- 
trol many fires against which there otherwise would be no protection. 
Meanwhile the Home Secretary invited representatives cf local authority 
associations to meet with him to discuss the future of the National Fire 
Service. At the ensuing conference, Mr. Morrison said that he thought a 
return to the numerous separate pre-war fire departments would be a 
retrograde step. Short of a national service, he believed that ad hoc units 
would best serve the interests of fire protection. 

In unofficial circles, there has been discussion of whether a skeleton 
civil defense organization might not be permanently retained and made a 
part of local government or of local administration by the central govern- 
ment. This question was specially emphasized by the events of the last 
few months of 1944 during which it became possible sharply to reduce 
civilian defense personnel. If such organization is maintained, some have 
pointed out that it could be given such functions as helping to promote 
traffic safety. Emergency ambulance services could, it is said, be merged 
with the regular ambulance services of local authorities, 

Other War Activities: There have been many special war activities such 
as ‘salvage drives in which local governments have had a part. It is not 
intended to present a summary of wartime activities here, but rather to 
discuss those which had some special significance in 1944. Problems of 
evacuation and of return to evacuated areas presented themselves during 
that year. Most of the area of England and Wales came under orders of 
the Minister of Health permitting a return to evacuated areas. Local au- 
thorities, reimbursed by the central government, are to pay the return 
transportation costs of the evacuees. The resulting excess evacuation ` 
equipment (such as bedding) is to be used for more generous equipment 
for those still billeted; if any excess remains, it is to be reported to the 
Ministry of Health. In some districts, a moratorium has been in effect on 
rents and rates for those compulsorily evacuated; settlement of moratori- 
um debts must be made upon return. 

There was much discussion during 1944 over the question of whether 
British restaurants shall be made a permanent part of local government. 
Begun in London during the 1940 air raids as emergency services, the 
restaurants have grown in number to over two thousand and no longer 
serve purely emergency purposes. Although their administration varies 
widely, most of them are controlled by the local authority in whose area 
they are, subject to central supervision. As yet, no official statement has 
been made on the matter, but many believe that at least some are likely 
to be permanent. Another food service, the school lunch program, greatly 
augmented by the war, will not be curtailed, but further expanded if the 
proposals in the Government’s White Paper on Social Security are fol- 
lowed. 
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Agriculture: The agriculture committees of rural county councils will 
lose some power and prestige if proposals to establish independent cen- 
trally-controlled land improvement committees in each county in the 
postwar period prevail. During the war, county war agricultural commit- ' 
tees, independent of the counties and centrally controlled, have been per- 
forming functions relative to agricultural production. Similarly, the post- 
war committees would have powers relating to the efficient farming of the 
land. 


II 


The several developments during 1944 in the services performed by 
English local governments form a consistent pattern of trends. Among the 
more obvious of these are the trends toward more national government 
supervision and more direct administration of services by the national 
government. These tendencies evidence themselves in nearly every func- 
tion examined. On the other hand, the ‘performance of more.and more 
services by local governments is also evident. Planning, housing, health, 
education—all present challenges to local authorities in the immediate and 
postwar periods. 

As with administration, so too with finance. In the future, local gov- 
ernments will receive much larger grants from the central government. 
Yet the burden on local rates will be greater than ever. Some examples of 
the increased costs of local government are those of land acquisition for ' 
war-damaged areas, estimated at £575,000,000, and the cost of the new 
health services plan, estimated at £132,000,000, a year. A future rise in 
rates of as much as thirty per cent has been estimated as necessary unless 

` a more drastic.modification of financial relations between central and 
local governments is effected. According to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, such a reorganization is being planned by the Government. 

A limited amount of regionalism, extensive use of joint authorities, and 
larger local units are all points of stress in recent developments. A tend- 
ency toward regionalism is observable in the White Paper on Water 
Policy and in discussions of postwar developments of electric utilities and 
fire services. Jomt authorities have been proposed to administer the health 
services plan, and they are permitted under the new Education Act. 
Indeed, during the last few years joint authorities have been increasingly 
used to administer a wide variety of functions.1¢ The greater use of the 
larger units of local government, counties and county boroughs, and the 
progressive loss of functions. by county districts and non-county boroughs 
are underlined by the Education Act. A long-run trend toward county dis- 
tricts fewer in number and larger in area ques the last fifteen years is 
also in evidence.4 


10 See National Municipal Review, Vol. 88, p. 644 (1944). 
n Ibid., Vol. 33, p. 569 (1044). 
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It is interesting to observe that one of the persistent objections to vari- 
ous Government proposals voiced by local governments and associations 
has been that by making such proposals the Government has been attack- 
ing the problem of the postwar status of local authorities piecemeal. What 
is needed first, they contend, is an over-all consideration of the future or- 
ganization and status of local government. Partly as a result of this criti- 
cism, the Minister of Health held discussions with representatives of the ` 
local government associations on the status, functions, and boundaries of 
local government areas; and at the close of the year a White Paper, 
“Local Government in England and Wales during the Period of Recon- 
struction,” was issued on the basis of which legislation is to be introduced 
in the current session of Parliament.” The proposals in the White Paper 
are extensions of the trends which are already in evidence. A central 
commission would be appointed to consider all questions concerning 
boundary revisions, thus facilitating the trend toward larger local units. 
As to the performance of services, the transfering of functions to the cen- 
tral government, while opposed as a general policy, would not be ruled 
out entirely, “if on merits a good case can be shown jor this course.” A 
gradual extension of joint authorities is suggested, although “to proceed 
in this way does not rule out ultimate integration of the joint bodies in 
any area into a single compendious unit, if experience should show this tc 
be desirable.” Financial problems of local units would be met by an ex- 
tension of national grants. 

Describing trends is much more simple than explaining them. Ths 
causes of change frequently, as in this case, are complex. Certainly there 
is amore social viewpoint arising in England—a trend to the left. The near- . 
sweeping planning, housing, health, and welfare proposals could not have 
been put forward if this were not true. Social rights are considered para- 
mount over private ones, and the conception of social rights is becoming 
increasingly broadened. This trend has resulted in a great increase in the l 

‘number and in the complexity of government functions, central and local. 
And as government becomes more complex, more supervision is usually 
necessary. 

The war not only has perhaps augmented the trend to the left, but aiso 
has had more immediate effects on local government. It has added to and 
modified the administration of services, Some of these changes are likaly 

‘to be permanent. Thus the administration of fire services may be per- 
manently modified, while certain functions of civilian defense, and even 
locally-owned restaurants, may be added to local government. Due to 
damage caused by enemy action, the war has radically altered postwar 
planning and housing problems. 


n For a summary of the White Paper's provisions, see Municipal Journal, Vol. 


53, pp. 7-8 (1945). For more extended discussion of the White Paper, see ‘Local 
Affairs Abroad,” in National Municipal Review, May, 1945. 
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As local governments come to administer mote functions, the desira- 
bility of adequate units becomes greater. Even the standard of adequacy 
itself changes. These factors perhaps in part explain the tendencies to- 
ward regionalism, joint authorities, and larger units. More slowly and to a 
lesser extent, county districts, especially rural ones, seem to be following 
the path of the parishes, which had already practically disappeared as 
units of government before the war. Š 

A change in the units of local government and the stifling of local self- 
government are two different things. Charges that the central government 
is impairing local self-government have in many instances come from 
those with special interests in the parishes and in the county districts. 
They have protested against the process of taking away functions from 
these units. In observing a trend toward larger units, they are quite cor- 
rect. In appraising the net effect, they are, in the opinion of the writer, 
mistaken, unless local self-government is restricted to mean retention of 
units of government unable to perform efficiently services which are de- 
manded because of inadequate areas. 

The objection to joint authorities as undemocratic has a different basis. 
Joint authorities are controlled by the electorate only through indirect 
election. Their governing bodies are made up of representatives of the 
councils of other units of government, such as counties, county boroughs, 
or county districts. While local government administration by this means | 
may not be ideal, it does permit retention of existing areas of local govern- 
ment while making possible a more adequate area for the administration 
of individual functions. As long as indirect election is restricted to one 
layer, it is not likely greatly to impair democratic control. Those who press 
the Government for over-all reorganization of local government so that 
a system of adequate all-purpose authorities may be set up do, however, 
have a point. ‘ I 

There remain to be considered objections to more central supervision, 
grants, and administration. As to the last of these, it has already been 
pointed out that local governments are performing more, not less, func- 
tions than before the war. As long as this is true, local government will 
not suffer unduly. Even the most ardent advocates of local self-govern- 
ment are constantly demanding greater grants for the many services of 
local governments in order to ease the strain on rates. Admittedly, the 
problem of local-government finance is a difficult one. Finally, more cen- 
tral supervision is to be expected as local services become more numerous 
and complex and more interwoven with the national welfare. 

The picture, then, is not one of the withering away of local govern- 
ment. It is rather one of adjustment of services and responsibilities to 
meet the needs of a new era. ` 
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Does the concept of sovereignty under law necessarily involve a self- 
contradiction? That it does, has admittedly been held by the great major- 
ity of careful thinkers from the time of Hobbes to the present day.! Nor 
has this been inconsequential. The belief that submission to an enforce- 
able law would be a surrender of sovereignty has been a most potent 
obstacle to the substitution of the law court for the battlefield in the de- 
termination of international disputes. On the other hand, it is generally 
conceded that for the individual the only liberty worth seeking is liberty 
under law. It is the thesis of this article that sovereignty under law for the 
state is no more absurd than liberty under law for the individual. 

The term “sovereignty” has been variously and elaborately defined, 
but for present purposes its essential elements may be listed as authority, 
equality, and liberty. The first-named attribute—authority—has its great 
importance in the field of constitutional law, which postulates that in 
every state there is some agency or combination of agencies possessed of 
the authority to control everything within the state. However, it is well 
known that the rise and spread of constitutionalism and federalism have 
rendered the concept of sovereign authority increasingly mystical. Even 
in Great Britain, the old simplicity of the sovereignty of “King in Parlia- 
ment” has been complicated by the Parliament Act of 1911, and especially 
by the Statute of Westminster of 1931. To be sure, it is easy enough to 
visualize sovereign authority in a dictatorial régime, but this arouses 
no envy on the part of those who enjoy other forms of government. When 
voices are raised decrying the possible loss of the sovereignty of the United 
States, there is not the slightest suggestion that the final authority in our 
sovereign union should be more narrowly localized. (It may be observed 
in passing that we frequently encounter the opposite demand that the 
powers now concentrated in the presidency be shared with other organs 
of government.) 

When it comes to the sovereign characteristic of equality, we have an 
attribute much more popular than that of authority. Especially is the 
concept of equality cherished by those states which most obviously lack 


1 However, see Professor Shotwell’s position, infra, p. 353. 
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equality with their neighbors in one or more of the factors of population, 
territorial extent, wealth, and military strength. What kind of equality is 
claimed by these unequals? In the opinion of the present writer, the 
“equality” of a sovereign state is neither more nor less than the privilege 
of acting and being counted as an individual entity. The small but “equal” 
state need not participate in every international conference, but no other 
state may, without authorization, presume to act as its guardian and 
spokesman at such conference or elsewhere. In this sense of the word 
“equality,” a minor child lacks equality, but a wife in the United States 
today is the equal of her husband—this latter in striking contrast to the 
subordination of the wife under the old common law doctrine of coverture. 
The substitution of representative government for direct democracy does 
not impair the equality of individual citizens, nor would the establishment 
of a small representative international council impair the equality of the 
states electing representatives, even if a few large states should enjoy per- 
manent membership on the.council. 

It is the third component of sovereignty—liberty—that proves the 
well-nigh insuperable obstacle in attempts to organize sovereign states 
` into a system of international law and order. Sovereignty is said to neces- 
sitate complete freedom from all restrictions, even from that of being 
judged by an impartial judge on the issue of observance of voluntarily 
assumed obligations. That is, the sovereignty or liberty of the independ- 
ent state is the “natural liberty” that Hobbes describes as “the liberty 
each man hath to use his own power as he will himself, for the preserva- 
tion of his own nature; that is to say, of his own life; and consequently, of 
doing anything which in his own judgment and reason he shall conceive 
to be the aptest means thereunto.”? The liberty of the sovereign state is 
the liberty to wage war and to live a life that is “solitary, poor, nasty, 
brutish, and short.’ To be sure, Hobbes himself hesitates to apply his 
own characterization of liberty to the international sphere. He declares 
that “kings, and persons of sovereign authority, because of their inde- 
pendency, are in continual jealousies, ‘and in the state and posture of 
gladiators .... But because they uphold thereby the industry of their 
subjects, there does not follow from it that misery which accompanies the 
liberty of particular men.’ Yet his argument: leads, at least in this day of 
total war, to the conclusion that “absolute, unqualified and unchecked 
sovereignty is a conception of anarchy.” 

If anarchy is the substance of liberty, it is clearly profitable to exchange 
liberty for the security contingent upon subordination to law. So reasoned 
Hobbes in the middle of the seventeenth century, and so reasons a 
twentieth-century authority—Professor Corwin—who writes, “When 

1 Leviathan, c, xiv, 3 Ibid., o, xiii. 1 Ibid. | 

s Shotwell, The Great Dectston (1944), p. 202. 
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Total War is the price of Total Sovereignty, the price is too high.’ Simi- 
larly, the late Wendell L. Willkie, in one of his very last articles, urged 
that “nations must agree to joint responsibilities and to limitation of in- 
dividual freedom of choice in certain specific situations .... To be real- 
istic, we should say frankly: ‘We are exchanging this small measure of our 
traditional sovereignty for the greater good of preventing wars among 
men’,’’? š 
In this article, Willkie poured scorn upon the attempts of the Repub- 
lican? and Democratic? platforms to advocate the prevention of war with- 
out relinquishment of national sovereignty. We read: “Both platforms 
and both candidates used the term ‘sovereign’ to indicate something that 
must be securely guarded, lest we lose our independence as a nation. And 
in so using it, they were deliberately trying to soothe the fears of those 
people who do not want us to give up a single selfish advantage for the 
sake of a common good. We are presented with an extraordinary proposi- 
tion: We are jealously to guard our sovereignty; other nations are likewise 
to guard their sovereignty; but somehow all nations are to be welded to- 
gether into an international organization with the power to prevent ag- 
gression and preserve peace.’ This scathing denunciation not only in- 
cludes the leaders of both major parties but by implication condemns as 
well the fourth point" of the Joint Four-Nation Declaration of the Mos- 
cow Conference of 1943, the phrases of which were incorporated, with 
only trifling change, in the Democratic platform. Furthermore, the tenta- 
tive security plan approved at Dumbarton Oaks and made public on the 
-morrow of Willkie’s death is open to similar attack. This plan looks toward 
an international organization “based on the principle of the sovereign 


$ Corwin, The Constitution and World Organization (1944), Epilogue. 

™ Cowardice at Chicago,” Collier's, Sept. 16, 1944, p. 77. 

$ The Republican platform announced: “We favor responsible participation by 
the United States in a postwar codperative organisation among sovereign nations to 
prevent military aggression and to attain permanent peace with organized justice 
in a free world. Such organization should develop effective codperative means to 
direct peace forces to prevent or repel military aggression.” 

? The principal Democratic planks on international relations were: “We pledge to 
join with the other United Nations in the establishment of an international organ- 
ization based on the principle of the sovereign equality of all peace-loving States, 
open to membership by all such States, large and small, for the prevention of ag- 
gression and the maintenance of international peace and security. ... Such organ- 
ization must be endowed with power to employ armed forces when necessary to 
prevent aggression and preserve peace.” 

10 Supra, note 7. ç 

u The four powers “recognize the necessity of establishing at the earliest prac- 
ticable date a general international organization, based on the principle of the 
sovereign equality of all peace-loving States, and open to membership by all such 
States, large and small, for the maintenance of international peace and security.” 
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equality of all peace-loving states’ and designed to “maintain inter- 
national peace and security, and to that end to take effective collective 
measures for the prevention and removal of threats to the peace and the 
suppression.of acts of aggression or other breaches of the peace and to 
bring about by peaceful means adjustment or settlement of international 
disputes which may lead to a breach of the peace.’ 

Granting that Willkie’s denunciation of ‘cowardice at Chicago” may 
have been richly deserved, is duplicity inherent in the expressed intention 
to attain both sovereignty and security? It would seem that there is in- 
consistency if, but only if, the sovereignty of the state necessarily implies 
liberty in the absolute Hobbesian sense of the term. But in no other field 
of thought is the term “liberty” so used. In constitutional law, the “free- 
dom” of the First Amendment and the “liberty” of the Fifth and Four- 
teenth Amendments are without exception held to be subject to implied 
limitations. As for political theory, practically all writers from the days of 
Hobbes’ younger contemporary Locke have distinguished between 
“liberty” and “licence,” praising the one and condemning the other. 

Why should we not make a similar distinction between “sovereign in- 
dependence” and “Hitlerism”? This is almost exactly what Professor 
Shotwell proposes in his recent book entitled The Great Decision. He 
writes: “Now let us be quite clear about the question of sovereignty. 
Absolute, unqualified, and unchecked sovereignty is a conception of an- 
archy. No civilized nation is free to do whatever it wants to without re- 
gard to the rights of other nations, committing acts of cruelty against 
their citizens, stealing their property, or otherwise conducting itself as a 
lawless state. International law is more than a philosophy to be taught in 
the schools. Every government knows that it is a member of a community 
of nations with well recognized rules of conduct, and is subject to the ob- 
ligations in order to be entitled to the advantages of this membership. 
These advantages cover the whole range of international contacts, and 
every time a nation oversteps the mark by attempting to assert its abso- 
lute sovereignty without regard to the interests of other nations, it not 
only endangers its place among them, but it lessens its economic oppor- 
tunities because other people no longer rely upon its word. It is time that 
the politicians understood this fundamental fact and stopped talking 
about national sovereignty as though there were no limits to it. Its limits 
are real and advantageous because all other nations live under the same 
conditions.’”’ There could hardly be a better parallel to Locke’s proposi- 
tion that men in a state of nature are in “a state of perfect freedom to 


£ Proposals for the Establishment of a General International Organization, e. II, 
par. 1. u Ibid., e. I, par 1. 

“ Locke’s own distinction is found in his Second Treatise on Civil Government, c. 
II, par. 6. ts Supra, note 5, pp. 202-203. 
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order their actions, and dispose of their possessions and persons as they 
think fit . . . without asking leave or depending upon the will of any other 
man,” but only “within the bounds of the law of nature.”® 

Once it is granted that liberty is subject to limitation even in the state 
of nature, and that sovereignty is limited even in an unorganized world 
community, it follows easily that liberty is.more effectively enjoyed in a 
civil state and sovereignty in an international organization. The argument 
that we should aim at “sovereignty under law” cannot be better clinched 
than by asking the reader to adapt to the international sphere the follow- 
ing familiar passages from Locke’s “Second Treatise on Civil Govern- 
ment’’: “If man in the state of nature be so free as has been said, if he be 
absolute lord of his own person and possessions, equal to the greatest and 
subject to nobody, why will he part with his freedom, why will he give up 
his empire, and subject himself to the dominion and control of any other 
power? To which it is obvious to answer, that though in the state of nature 
he hath such‘a right, yet the enjoyment of it is very uncertain and con- 
stantly exposed to the invasion of others... . It is not without reason 
that he seeks out and is willing to join in society with others who are al- 
ready united, or have a mind to unite for the mutual preservation of their 
lives, liberties and estates, which I call by the general name—property. 

“The great and chief end, therefore, of men uniting into common- 
wealths, and putting themselves under government, is the preservation of 
their property; to which in the state of nature there are many things 
wanting. 

“Firstly: there wants an established, settled, known law, received and 
allowed by common consent to be the standard of right and wrong, and 
the common measure to decide all controversies between them. For 
though the law of nature be plain and intelligible to all rational creatures, 
yet men, being biased by their interest, as well as ignorant for want of 
study of it, are not apt to allow of it as a law binding to them in the appli- 
cation of it to their particular cases. Ë 

“Becondly: in the state.of nature there wants a known and indifferent 
judge, with authority to determine all differences according to the estab- 
lished law. For every one in that state being both judge and executioner 
of the law of nature, men being partial to themselves, passion and revenge 
is very apt to carry them too far, and with too much heat in their own 
cases, as well as negligence and unconcernedness to make them too remiss 
in other men’s. I 

“Thirdly; in the state of nature there often wants power to back and 
support the sentence when right, and to give it due execution. They who 
by any injustice offend will seldom fail, where they are able, by force to 
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make good their injustice. Such resistance many times makes the punish- 
ment dangerous, and frequently destructive to those who attempt it.’’!” 
“But though men when they enter into society give up the equality, 
liberty, and executive power they had in the state of nature into the hands 
of the society, to be so far disposed of by the legislative as the good of the 
society shall require, yet it being only with an intention in every one the 
better to preserve himself, his liberty and property (for no rational crea- 
ture can be supposed to change his condition with an intention to be 
worse), the power of the society or legislative constituted by them can 
never be supposed to extend farther than the common good, but is obliged 
to secure every one’s property by providing against those three defects 
above mentioned that made the state of nature so unsafe and uneasy.’’!8 


17 Tbid., e. IX, pars. 123-126, 
18 Tbid., par. 131. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


PERSONAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 
Compiled by the Managing Editor 


Two committees of the American Political Science Association which 
are reconstituted annually have been appointed by President John M. 
Gaus for 1945. The new Committee on the Nomination of Officers consists 
of Robert E. Cushman (Cornell University), chairman, Thomas 8. Barclay 
(Stanford University), Phillips Bradley (Queens College), Frank W. 
Prescott (University of Chattanooga), and Lloyd M. Short (University 
of Minnesota). The new Committee on Program consists of Pitman B. 
Potter (Graduate School of the American University), chairman, Ernest 8. 
Griffith (Library of Congress), and John M. Gaus (University of Wis- 
consin). Changes in the membership of other committees will be an- 
nounced later. 


Dr. Westel Woodbury Willoughby, who in 1933 retired after more than 
three decades of distinguished service at Johns Hopkins University and 
in other connections, died at his home in Washington on March 26 at the 
age of seventy-seven. A memorial will app2ar in the next issue of the 
Review. 


Dr. Max Lerner, formerly of Williams College, has lately been with the 
9th Army on the Western Front as chief ccrrespondent for PM. 


The Gaspar G. Bacon Lectures at Boston University were given on 
March 19-23 by Miss Louise Overacker, bf Wellesley College, on the 
general subject of “Presidential Campaign Funds.” 


Professor Phillips Bradley, of Queens College, delivered a series of 
lectures at Occidental College, Los Angeles during the first two weeks of 
April under the title of “The Political Basis of Indusirial Relations.” 
In addition, he gave a number of addresses to community, labor, and 
management groups in the Los Angeles area. ` 


The semi-annual meeting of the Acadeny of Political Science held at 
the Hotel Astor, New York City, on Apri 4 was devoted to the general 
subject of “World Organization—Economic, Political, and Social.” The 
opening session, on “The Enforcement of International Security,” was 
presided over by Professor Grayson L. Kirs, of Columbia University, and 
was addressed (in addition to Professor Kirk) by Professors Arnold 
Wolfers, of Yale University, and Harold H. Sprout, of Princeton Univer- 
sity. k 

During the spring quarter at the Uriversity of Chicago, Professor, 
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Charles E. Merriam is delivering a series of Walgreen Foundation lectures 
on the general subject of “Government and the Economic Order in the 
United States.” A simultaneous Walgreen series, by Professor Carl B. 
Swisher, of John Hopkins University, deals with “The Growth of Con- 
stitutional Power in the United States.” 


Miss Alona E. Evans, candidate for the doctor’s degree at Duke Uni- 
versity in June, has been appointed to an instructorship at Wellesley 
College. 


Professor John M. Gaus, president of the American Political Science 
Association, is on leave from teaching at the University of Wisconsin dur- 
ing the second semester, but is remaining in Madison for research and 
writing. | 

Dr. Charles A. Beard suffered an attack of pneumonia in February and 
spent some weeks in the Roosevelt Hospital in New York City, but is now 
recovered. 


Professor Raymond G. McKelvey, of Occidental College, represented 
the American Political Science Association at the cbservance of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding of the Graduate School of the 
University of Southern California on January 25-28, at Los Angeles. 


Dr. John W. Lederle, formerly of Brown University, has taken up his 
duties as assistant professor of political science at the University of Michi- 
gan. He is also serving as consultant-to the special United States Senate 
committee studying 1944 election campaign expenditures. 


Since the collapse of Italian Fascism, Dr. Angelo Piero Sereni, for sev- 
eral years resident in the United States, has been reinstated in his profes- 
sorship of international law at the University of Ferrara. At present, he is 
offering a course at the New School for Social Research on the legislative 
system of democratic Italy. 


Sgt. Dale Pontius has been assigned to the Philippine Research and 
Information Section, Headquarters USAFFE, “somewhere in the Philip- 
pines.” l É 


Profegsor Frank H. Jones is on leave from the University of New Mex- 
ico for service with the Armed Forces and is giving or administering all 
Army and Signal Corps tests at Camp Crowder, Missauri. 


Major Karl C. Leebrick has been relieved of assignment overseas and is 
now assigned to Civil Affairs Staging Area, Presidio of Monterey, Cali- 
fornia. He was formerly assigned to the U. 8. Group CC in England. 


Dr. John Brown Mason, on leave from Fresno Junior College, has left 
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the State Department to go to the Foreign Economic Administration as 
chief of its Training Division. Besides the more common types of in-service 
training, FEA provides extensive preparation for its officials and em- 
ployees who go into the foreign field. Dr. Mason, who was recently ap- 
pointed chairman of the Inter-Agency Committee on Codéperation in 
Foreign Service Training, has the special task of setting up a training 
program for FEA officials who will go to occupied Germany and Austria 
to administer economic controls. A Far Eastern program will follow. 


An Institute of Central-Eastern European Affairs, with Professor 
Joseph S. Roucek as director, has been founded at Hofstra College, 
Hempstead, Long Island. The specific purposes of the Institute are: (1) 
to accumulate and correlate information regarding the culture, history, 
_ economics, and arts of the nations of the region, and of their descendants 
in the United States; (2) to serve as a depository of publications regarding 
these countries; (3) to assist in the training of students in an area neglected 
in the past; (4) to assist the community in promoting a better understand- 
ing of this region; (5) to sponsor conferences and discussions on subjects 
relevant to this field; and (6) to publish scholarly studies in the field. 


The fifth annual Southern Institute of Local Government was held at 
Nashville, Tennessee, on November 10, 1944. The proceedings, published 
in the University of Tennessee Record, Vol. 48, No. 1, include a paper on 
“Municipal Problems in the Reconversion Period,” by Wa-ter J. Mathi- 
son, city attorney of Milwaukee; a second, on “State and Local Taxation 
of Federal Property,” by Professor Roy G. Blakey, of the University of 
Minnesota; and a third, by Harold I. Baumes, executive secretary of the 
League of Virginia Municipalities, on “Administrative Reforms Possible 
in Southern Counties.” 


The Empire Parliamentary Association in the Houses of Parliament, 
London (United Kingdom Branch), has reprinted the two articles by H. 
Duncan Hall which appeared in the December, 1942, and October, 1944, 
issues of this Review. The reprint entitled “The Community of the Par- 
liaments of the British Commonwealth and the Congress of the United 
States,” hes been circulated to parliamentarians (including cabinet min- 
'isters) in the thirty-three British Commonwealth parliamerts linked by 
the Association. 


The National Council for the Social Studies announces the publication 
of (1) The Social Studies Look Beyond the War, a statement af policy pre- 
pared by an advisory commission of 155 leading teachers n the social . 
studies field and formally accepted and endorsed by the Council at its 
twenty-fourth annual meeting in Cleveland, and (2) Adapting Instruction 
tn the Social Studies to Individual Differences, edited by Edward Krug and 
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G. Lester Anderson, and being the Council’s fifteenth yearbook. Both 
publications may be procured from the Council’s headquarters at 1201 
Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C., the former at ten cents a copy, 
the latter at two dollars. 


The Santa Barbara Government Reference Center is a recent develop- 
ment in the field of legislative reference service for local governments. ` 
Organized in 1941 by the director, Mackenzie Brown, associate professor 
of political science at University of California, Santa Barbara College, it 
is now playing an active part in projected charter revisions for the city of 
Santa Barbara, Calif, and in local tax programs. While primarily con- 
cerned with municipal affairs, it has also been designed as a clearing house 
of the Santa Barbara region for documents, reports, surveys, and infor- 
mation on governmental problems at four levels—federal, state, county, 
and municipal; and it has attempted to further coöperation between differ- 
ent levels in the solution of matters in overlapping jurisdictions. 


` The Michigan Institute of Local Government, under the chairmanship 
of D. Hale Brake, state treasurer, held a conference for the newly elected 
county officers at Michigan State College, December 18-20, 1944. The 
sponsors for the College were the Short Courses Office, directed by Ralph 
Tenney, and the department of public administration, headed by Professor 
William H. Combs. Participating in the conference were the county clerks, 
drain commissioners, prosecuting attorneys, registers of deeds, sheriffs, and 
treasurers, At the general sessions, the larger problems of state and local 
governmental relationships were discussed by Governor Harry F. Kelly, ` 
State Superintendent Eugene B. Elliott, Dr. Robert 8. Ford, formerly 
director of the Bureau of Government, University of Michigan, and now 
director of the Department of Business Administration in the state gov- 
ernment, Dr. William H. Combs, Audley Rawson, state senator, and 
Louis Schimmel, director of the research staff, Tax Study Advisory Com- 
mittee. Professor Albert Coates, Institute of Government, University of 
North Carolina, gave an address on the aims and objectives of an institute 
of government. The various groups of officials held sectional meetings at 
which outstanding county officials instructed the novitiates in the prob- 
lems of their respective offices. 


The most considerable contribution to government-document bibliog- 
raphy in the Latin American countries has been made by a number of 
catalogues or checklists published for the second Book Fair at Mexico 
City in the spring of 1943. The President of the Republic had requested 
the executive departments and other agencies of the government to pre- 
pare for this Book Fair catalogues of their own publications. Those of the 
Secretarfa de relaciones exteriores and of the Secretarfa de hacienda were 
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the most comprehensive, and covered the entire period from the time of 
independence in 1821. That of the Secretaria de communicaciones y 
obias publicas covered the period from its establishment in 1891, and that 
of the Secretaría de la economía from its establishment in 1933. The vol- 
ume on the Secretarfa de defensa nacional was extensive. Other smaller 
ones dealt with the Departamento de salubridad ptiblica, with the Aca- . 
demia nacional de medicina, with Secretaria del trabajo y previsi4n social, 
with the Secretarfa de la asistencia, and with the Partido de la Revolución 
Mexicana, the official political party. A volume was also published for the 
Universidad nacional autonoma. In Guatemala, the Tipografia nacional 
published at the beginning of 1944 a Catálogo general de Itbros, folletos y 
revistas (pp. 352) printed by it for the government of Guatemala from the 
founding of the printing office in 1892 through 1943. The arrangement is 
chronological, but there is no index. Thus Guatemala is the only Central 
America country with so extensive, and such a recent, record of its official 
documents. I 


Under date of September 8, 1944, the Journal official de la République 
française for the provisional government under General Charles de Gaulle 
first appeared at Paris. The two-page issue bore the number 74. The date 
of the thirty-two-page final issue at Algiers bearing the number 73 was 
August 31, 1944. Numbering and pagination are continuous, and reprint- 
ing of the numbers distributed at Algiers in 1944 is being done at Paris as 
fast as facilities permit. The first numbers to be reprinted are those of 
August 10-31, 1944, containing texts of ordinances and decrees which 
immediately went into effect in continental France. The Journal offictel 
for September 8, 1944 (first one at Paris) contains the decision taken on 
August 26 of the commissars forming the provisional government of the 
French Republic to place their posts at the disposal of General de Gaulle, 
the president of the government. Under date of September 10, 1944, 
an ordinance established the make-up of the provisional government con- 
sisting of one minister of state and of twenty ministries as follows: Justice, 
Affaires étrangéres, Intérieur, Guerre, Marine, Air, Economie nationale, 
Finances, Production, Agriculture, Ravitaillement, Colonies, Education 
nationale, Du travail et de la sécurité sociale, Des travaux publics et des 
transports, Postes, Télégraphes et téléphones, Information, Prisonnieres, 
Déportes et réfugies, Santé publique, and Afrique du Nord. The designa~ 
tion “Gouvernement provisoire de la République francaise” was adopted 
in place of Comité frangais de la liberation nationale by ordonnance of 
June 3, 1944, just a year after the establishment of the Comité. 


BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


The Neo-tdealist Political Theory; Its Continuity with the British Tradition. 
By Freperick Parr Harris. (New York: King’s Crown Press. 1944. 
` Pp. viii, 183. $1.50.) 18 


Dr. Harris’s central thesis is contained in the sub-title of this work. 
He is concerned to argue that British political idealism as it developed in 
the nineteenth century—above all in the works of Bradley, Green, and 
Bosanquet—was not the aczeptance into English thought of a purely for- 
eign doctrine derived from Germany, and especially from Hegel, but was 
rather a development to meet new conditions in industrial society of a 
long-lived and dominant British tradition. The idealists did indeed state 
their thought in part in German terminology and German form. Their 
logic and metaphysics also no doubt owed much to that inspiration. But 
they went back, as the German idealists themselves had done, to Plato 
and Aristotle, and so founded themselves on the very basis of Western 
philosophy. 

In their social political thought, however, they followed English exem- 
plars: they were not statists in the Hegelian sense, and their political 
theory, even in the case of Bosanquet, as he himself protested, was not 
intended as defense of the omnipotent state or glorification of English 
national power. Rather, they were concerned with the problem of the in- 
dividual, with individual fulfillment of personality as ethical, under the 
conditions of an industrial society, and in a world where public power had 
of necessity to be used to achieve freedom for personal development if all 
persons were to be considered equally and democratically. Their concept 
of personality was indeed a social one, and they rejected the atomic and 
atomistic elements of utilitarianism and of laissez-faire just because these 
elements led to the impossibility of any doctrine of genuine development 
or fulfillment 'of the personality of man as social. Yet they were not as 
opposed to utilitarianism as is commonly imagined, especially if one takes 
the utilitarians, up to and including Bentham, at their best, and if one 
pays due attention to the later development of John Stuart Mill from a 
narrow to a broadened, and almost idealist, position. For the utilitarians, 
while defending the philosophy of hedonism and the doctrine of self- 
interest, were concerned with an enlightened hedonism, believed in the 
virtues of sympathy and of recognition of an ultimate good for self and 
others, and saw the value of state action to remove hindrances to human 
fulfillment. 

On the other hand, for all their stress on the general pattern of ultimate 
identification of individual and state-society, and whatever the implica- 
tions of the monistic logic and metaphysics of Idealism, the Idealists were 
empiricists, and even pragmatists, in dealing with particular social situa- 
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tions, and genuinely accepted the criterion of utility, conceived in ethical 
terms, but used practically and realistically as a basis for legislation and 
social action. While some of them, as for instance Bosanquet, feared the 
use of state power in a way which would destroy individual freedom and 
responsibility, none of them, certainly, accepted the state as absolute 
master. They were, rather, advocates cf positive social welfare legislation 
to equalize and to free individuals. Their defense of the state was ulti- 
mately a plea for the individual freed for development in society by the use 
of the power of the state as the chief organ thereof, and as a means to pro- 
tect and encourage real personal activity. 

They were, it is true, opposed to thai perversion of utilitarianism which 
tied it up, as in the work of Herbert Spencer, with a doctrine of mecha- 
nistic evolution, ruthless, automatic, and: unconcerned with the claims of 
personality. It was the work of Ritchie, pupil of T. H. Green, to develop 
a utilitarian Idealism whose object was to overcome the mechanistic doc- 
trine of evolution, and to make that evclution purposive, thus synthesizing 
Idealism, with its frequent religious overtones, with science, and escaping 
the harsh individualism of the Spencerian thesis by means of an athically 
purposive doctrine of development. This served Ritchie as a justification 
of a near socialism which would be compatible with the free person and 
would also allow an empirical approach to specific social problems. 

Dr. Harris’s objective is to redress a balance. It is avowedly not his 

‘intent to argue that Idealism was utilitarianism; nor yet is it his object 
to claim that the issues between the schools in the realm of logic, cf episte- 
mology, and of metaphysics are unimportant. What ke does endeavor to ` 
show, and very successfully, is that an Idealist philosophy does not neces- 
sarily mean an omnipotent state and a subjected individual. Essentially 
he is arguing, not simply concerning the history of English ideas, but 
about the needs of our own world. His position is that the conflict of the 
schools is largely false; that, under the conditions which necessitate-a 
social welfare state, it is only by a proper combination of Idealism, con- 

_ceived largely in Aristotelian terms, with a careful but not philosophically 
or ethically ruthless Instrumentalism, that it is possible to solve the prob- 
lem of conflict between political power and the free personality. 

With this thesis, the present réviewer is in large agreement. He feels 
that, in revealing the specific British success in reconciling systematic 
logic, a profound sense of ethical obligation leading to a genuine democ- 
racy, and a thoroughly experimental and realistic attitude of common 
sense toward particular and practical problems, Dr. Harris is also effec- 
tively combating the tendency of the schools to lead to false issues and 
false antitheses. Indeed, his suggested implication is that for this country, 
too, such an approach is necessary and useful fot dealing with our own 
social problems, and that a reconciliation between the Instrumentalism 
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of Dewey and the Idealism of Hocking in the realm of social philosophy is 
not an impossible undertaking. Indeed, fundamental agreement already 
exists. Recognition thereof would lead to an effective alliance of liberal 
democrats for the achievement of purposes they share in common, and 
against common enemies, international and national. 

Tuomas I. Coor. 
Universtty of Washington. 


Pioneers in World Order; An American Appraisal of the League of Nations. 
Eprrep By Harriet Eacer Davis. (New York: Columbia University 
Press. 1944. Pp. x, 272. $2.75.) 


In spite of the non-membership of the United States in the League of 
Nations, almost three hundred Americans were associated with various 
League activities, some as members of the League Secretariat, others as 
members in their individual capacities of League committees and com- 
missions, still others as official or unofficial representatives of the United 
States Government on League committees, commissions, and conferences. 
More than a hundred of these American servants of the League held con- 
ferences at Princeton in 1940 and 1943, at which they discussed ways and 
means of applying the lessons of their experience to present problems, and 
- of enlightening the American public about that collective experience and 
its present implications. 

The result is this book, which consists of carefully considered memo- 
randa prepared by fifteen men and women intimately acquainted with the 
League of Nations and its ways, thoroughly expert in the League problems 
about which they write, and, as a result of their common experience, in 
general agreement on broad essentials of principle and organization. 
Arthur Sweetser writes on the general framework and experience of the 
League in relation to the preservation of peace; James T. Shotwell, on the 
problem of security; Laura Puffer Morgan, on disarmament; Manley 
Hudson, on the World Court; Carter Goodrich, on the ILO; Dr. Frank 
Boudreau, on the Secretariat and on the health work; Sarah Wambaugh, 
on the government of the Saar; Huntington Gilchrist, on the mandate 
system; Henry F. Grady, on the economic and financial organization and 
work; Mitchell B. Carroll, on double taxation; E. Dana Durand, on sta- 
tistics and their use; Herbert L. May, on the regulation of narcotics; 
James G. McDonald, on the refugee problem; Elsa Castendyck, on social 
problems; and Malcolm W. Davis, on intellectual coöperation. In addi- 
tion, there is a foreword by Raymond B. Fosdick, who was the League’s 
first Under Secretary General, and a special foreword to the disarmament 
problem by Mary E. Woolley, who was a member of the American delega- 
tion to the League’s Disarmament Conference. The editing of these papers 
has been competently done by Harriet Eager Davis, wife of Malcolm 
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Davis and herself experienced in the League of Nations and its problems. 

The listing of these names is sufficient to guarantee the excellent quality 
of the book. The papers together constitute a very real contribution, for 
they provide an informative, although summary, review by insiders of 
virtually the whole gamut of League activity, and this at a time when the 
American public is clearly eager for accurate information about that 
noble experiment in international government for whose failures we in the 
United States must bear a heavy share of responsibility. These fifteen 
- “pioneers in world order” could well be forgiven if they, as Americans in 
the service of the League of Nations, had written with some bitterness 
about their experiences; but there is no such tone at all. Each one makes 
8 thoroughly objective appraisal of the League’s operation in respect to 
his particular problem or field of activity, and all of them have sugges- 
tions for improved international organization and procedure. They have, 
as Arthur Sweetser puts it, “no past cause to defend and no past policy to 
justify. There is no time now for making dispassionate historical judg- 
ments; the past, good or bad, is important only as it bears directly on the 
policies of today and tomorrow, only as it suggests methods for creating 
the ‘general international organization’ advocated by the Moscow Decla- 
ration and the Senate Resolution, and gives to the world a reasonable 
chance for sustained peace.” 

It is not possible even to summarize the conclusions of the various pa- 
pers, but out of them all such points as these seem clearly to emerge: (1) 
the League of Nations was, on the whole, a notable success in the so- 
called non-political field; (2) it has been functioning throughout the war 
and is still functioning to a degree not generally appreciated; (3) it need 
not have failed even in respect to security, that failure being due,- not 
to the principles or structure of the League, but to the unwillingness of 
important members (and non-members) to give it the support now 
promised to Dumbarton Oaks; (4) it could very easily be revived and 
strengthened, but the preference of the United States and Russia for a 
new, although almost identical, organization makes such revival out of the 
question; (5) the important problem that does concern League members 
and League officials, is whether, in the transition from the League of 
Nations to the new Dumbarton Oaks, due account will be taken, not only 
of the League experience, traditions, staff, and equipment, but especially 
of the complicated treaty structure so laboriously built up through the 
years under League auspices and tied into the League system. 

There is good reason to expect that out of San Francisco will come a 
reasonably sound international structure, not vastly different from the 
League, but at least a somewhat improved and strengthened League. 
One could be more certain of even such a modest achievement if these 
fifteen or seventeen men and women were brought more actively into the 
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San Francisco conference. Some of them may be there; all should be there. 
Their experience is invaluable, their judgments are sound, their counsel 
should be considered indispensable. 
CLARENCE A. BERDAHL. 
University of Illinois. 


War and tts Causes. L.L. BERNARD (New York: Henry Holt and Company. 
1944. Pp. x, 479. $4.25.) 


The purpose of this volume is to give “a trustworthy analysis of war as 
`a social institution and a dependable exposition of the causes which lead 
governments and peoples to make war”; for the first prerequisite for the 
preservation of peace in the future is “an adequate understanding of the 
nature and causes of war.” The volume is divided into three major parts: 
“War as a Social Institution,” “The Causes of War,” and “The Future of 
War.” 

Professor Bernard adheres to the traditional thesis that imperialism, 
understood in economic terms, is the ultimate cause of war. “The imme- 
diate causes are usually political or personal, but they have ordinarily 
arisen out of underlying economic conflicts and conditions.” This thesis ` 
has been increasingly questioned, not only by political scientists such as 
Lasswell, but also by economists such as Schumpeter and Viner. Professor 
Bernard does not attempt to refute the arguments of these outstanding 
scholars. Lasswell’s World Politics and Personal Insecurity is not even 
mentioned in the extensive bibliography; nor are the articles by Schum- 
peter and Viner dealing with the impact of economic conditions upon 
imperialism and war. | 

Professor Bernard believes that “one of the chief causes of this trend 
away from an economic explanation is the opposition which the arch- 
materialists, the industrialists, and the financiers manifest toward it. 
They will not willingly allow any theory to stand in the way of their un- 
trammeled pursuit of the gains arising from the far-reaching economic 
exploitation in which they are engaged. “They recognize the uncomfort- 
able implications of this theory for their own practices and they condemn 
and make counter propaganda against it.” This is the old ‘devil theory” 
of war all over again. Applied to the contemporary scene, it leads to the 
discovery of Great Britain as the prototype of an imperialistic power 
which, therefore, bears the main responsibility for the great modern wars. 
When we went to war on the side of Great Britain twice within this cen- 
tury, we did so in order to help her fight her imperialistic wars. It is 
Britain’s and Russia’s “imperialistic intrigues” which will make an effec- 
tive peace settlement impossible. 

The author subscribes to Norman ‘Angell’s thesis that war does not pay, 
and the acceptance of this thesis, which is open to obvious objections on 
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historic as well as logical grounds, leads the author into a kind of moral 
nihilism before which all wars are equally bad. A war of aggression, then, 
is as stupid as a war of defense, and the traditional distinction between 
just and unjust wars is one of those moral illusions with which the devils 
of international affairs obfuscate the gullible minds of the public. 

It has been said of some schools of sociology that they continue the 
tradition of moral philosophy under the disguise of an empirical terminol- 
ogy. This “trustworthy analysis of war” seems to be a case in point. 

Hans J. MORGENTHAU. 

University of Chicago. 


Axis Rule in Occupied Europe; Laws of Occupation, Analysis of Govern- 
ment, Proposals for Redress. By RAPHAEL Luwxrn. (Washington: 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 1944. Pp. xxxvii, 674.) 


In recent times, the law and politics of military occupation have as- 
sumed an ever-increasing importance. By the period of the first World 
War, the most numerous and most vital questions of international law of 
land warfare were those concerned with occupation of enemy territory. 
In this war, where different political systems and ideologies are to an even 
larger extent in conflict with each other, military occupation has tended 
to abandon altogether the limits of traditional concepts and rules. More 
and more, it involves questions not only of international law proper, but 
of the legal and political systems of both occupied and occupying countries. 
Also it assumes importance for a post-hostilities twilight period between 
war and peace (witness the occupation of Italy by the Allies and present 
preparations for a post-armistice occupation of Germany). 

The importance of this work lies in its being the first attempt to present 
8 systematic picture of Axis government in occupied Europe, including 
such phenomena outside occupatio bellica proper as Nazi rule over Austria 
and Czechoslovakia. The major portion of the book comprises texts of 
the respective laws and decrees. This documentary part is preceded by 
the author's analysis of the Axis system of occupation, one phase dealing . 
with occupied countries, the other with fields of government (law, police, 
finance, etc). From his treatment appears clearly the extent to which the 
Axis powers have “enriched” international law by new forms of law. and 
government. Thus, as to types of administration, the author distinguishes 
full absorption into the Reich, administration by “civil” governors, and ` 
military administration; and, if the form of “native” administration is 
taken as a criterion, rule.through newly established puppet states or 
through puppet governments, through “headless or subcabinet govern- 
ments,” etc. Useful categories are also established with respect to types 
of Axis policies. 

The author coins the term “genocide” fok the policy of physical exter- . 
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mination or national extinction of entire groups or populations. His dis- 
cussion of the political significance of the various types of Axis rule and 
his proposals for redress are, however, less satisfactory. There are also 
certain errors in factual details (e.g., Alsace has not been incorporated 
into ‘District Moselland” (twice on p. 171); the Nazi Party Gaue are 
mixed up with administrative districts called Retchsgaue (pp. 9, 111, 156, 
etc.) ; Bialystok was not made a Regterungsberzirk of East Prussia (p. 221); 
the reference to the Goring interests in Poland is incorrect (p. 228). 

At this stage of events, the picture is necessarily fragmentary, and the 
major value of such a work lies in its documents. As to the selection made 
from those available, although criteria are inevitably subjective to a cer- 
tain degree, it seems to the reviewer that fundamental texts are some- 
times omitted in favor of less important ones or of earlier decrees which 
have lost their importance. Thus, the major instrument of Nazi terror in 
Norway has been, since 1941, the “SS and Police Court Nord,” but none 
of the decrees concerning its establishment and jurisdiction has been in- 
cluded, while those concerning German criminal jurisdiction over Nor- 
way in 1940 are. Or, the basic law of August 23, 1942, on citizenship in 
Alsace, Lorraine, and Luxemburg is omitted, while five rather technical 
decrees on transportation of goods and persons in the Netherlands are 
included. Translations of technical terms are sometimes objectionable; 
thus, without resort to the original, nobody could realize that the “pro- 
vincial districts” referred to on p. 313 are Landkreise and that the “pro- 
vincial law” occurring in the same text (p. 314) means Prussian Landes- 
recht, In a revised edition, this work might become a valuable source for 
. historians of World War II and international lawyers interested in the 
field of belligerent occupation. In its present form, it has to be used with 
discrimination. 

. Jonn H. Harz. 

Howard University. 


War Criminals; Their Prosecution and Punishment. BY SHELDON GLUECK. 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1944. Pp. viii, 250. $3.00.) 


This is a provocative analysis of the perplexing question of war crimi- 
nals. Professor Glueck covers a wide field, taking into account domestic 
and international law as well as the political aspects of the problem. He 
squarely faces the legal obstacles to the prosecution and punishment of 
war criminals. Yet, by reference to purely legal arguments and by ardent 
appeals to reason and justice he tends to overcome the technical difficul- 
ties involved. 

Although the term “war criminal’’ is now widely used in popular dis- 
cussion, its implications are by no means clear. The author fully realizes 
the traditional vagueness of the term and offers a definition of his own. 
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Besides members of the armed forces, he includes in his definition “per- 
sons—regardless of military or political rank—who, in connection with 
the military, political, economic, or industria] preparation for or waging of 
war, have, in their official capacity, committed acts contrary to (a) the 
laws and customs of legitimate warfare or (b) the principles of criminal 
law generally observed in civilized states” (p. 37). In addition, he con- 
siders as war criminals all those who have aided or abetted in ths perpe- 
tration of the above acts. 

The number of persons liable to be prosecuted as war criminals would 
be considerably reduced if some widely recognized rules of international 
and domestic law should be accepted without reservation. There is, for 
example, the controversial issue of whether “heads of states” are immune 
from criminal prosecution under international law. After having reviewed 
opinions in favor of such immunity, the author states that the trial of 
Hitler, Hirohito, Mussolini, and their leading military and political 
henchmen in an International Criminal Court would be “a significant 
symbol of the growing unity of the nations of the world” (p. 78). Again, 
blind adherence to the principle of “superior command” would furnish a 
convenient excuse for many who in the author’s view should be tried as 
war criminals. He thinks that a soldier cannot under all circumstances 
claim immunity on the ground of having obeyed his superior’s orders. A 
soldier is criminally as well as civilly liable if the order he obeyed is illegal 
and he knows, or ought to know, that the act ordered is illegal. 

Since international law covers many rules that do not provide for 
punishment, many authorities believe, in accordance with the leading 
case, United States v. Hudson (7 Cranch 32), that neither international nor 
domestic courts have jurisdiction unless a specific punishment is affixed to 
a specific crime. Dr. Glueck disproves this reasoning and cites many, even 
German, authorities to sustain his approach. However, he does not pro- 
pose that all convicted war criminals be executed; some might be im- 
prisoned, while others should be sent to special institutions with a view 
to eradicating their criminal instincts. 

The author advocates formal trials before the domestic criminal courts 
or military commissions of each of the injured states and recommends the 
establishment of an International Criminal Court to deal with offenses 
committed by heads of states, offenses committed in several countries or 
against the nationals of two or more countries, offenses over which ‘no 
‘single United Nations country has jurisdiction, and offenses which some 
injured nation prefers not to try in its own courts. In the light of the expe- 
rience after World War I (Leipzig trials), he is definitely op Ses to de- 
livering war criminals to German or Japenese courts. 

Dr. Glueck concedes that the victorious United Nations, moaia 
they get hold of the Axis leaders, would be in a position to “dispose of” 
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these leaders even without resorting to a court procedure. The latter view 
is apparently shared by Mr. Churchill. Nevertheless, the author is con- 
vinced that a formal trial of the heads of states before an International 
Criminal Court would be lawful and wise. Even granted that such a pro- 
cedure would be lawful—a proposition which is still debatable—it may 
for various reasons be doubted whether it would be in line with what the 
author calls “sound sentencing policy.” However that may be, Professor 
Glueck’s book maintains an unusually high standard of legal reasoning. 
The analysis of the precedents, as well as of the literature on the subject, 
is stimulating and in most instances persuasive. On the whole, the book 
should be particularly useful to journalists, political scientists, and states- 
men, and will undoubtedly contribute toward clarifying the controversial 
issue of “war criminals.” 

. Hans AUFRICHT. 
New York University. 


The Control of Germany and Japan. By Harotp G. Movron And Lovis 
Mario, (Washington: The Brookings Institution. 1944. Pp. xi, 116. 
$2.00.) 


Though the debate has gone on vigorously for some time, there is not 
as yet any consensus of opinion in Britain or the United States as to the 
best methods of maintaining postwar controls over a defeated Germany 
and Japan. In both countries there are persons of public importance who 
favor the destruction of the political unity of the Reich by territorial 
division. Some talk in terms of complete de-industrialization. Others place 
their faith in what is generally called “re-education” of the German and 
Japanese people. Still others talk of ingenious economic or military con- 
trols which either would make enemy rearmament impossible or would 
provide a means to give the Allies ample warning as soon as any substan- 
tial measure of rearmament had been initiated. 

To this great debate on what is unquestionably one of the major prob- 
lems of our time, Messrs. Moulton and Marlio have contributed a brief 
but systematic exploration and evaluation of the various economic meas- 
ures which might be considered by the policy-makers. While the analysis 
of each proposal necessarily is brief—at times painfully so—the judgment 
of the authors is frequently buttressed with many useful statistical data. 
Thus by weighing the advantages and disadvantages of various proposals, 
the authors come to the conclusion that the most promising methods of 
controlling future German war potential are through the destruction of 
the synthetic oil industry, the virtual destruction of German civil aviation, 
and the establishment of special controls over the manufacture of alu- 
minum ingots. They favor, also, the supervision of the electric power in- 
dustry, both as a means of directly checking para-military activity and as 
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a device which could be used for detecting great industrial developments 
that might have strategic significance. In this connection, they do not 
entirely reject the suggestion that a large part of future German electric 
power could be supplied from abroad. 

Similar conclusions are reached with respect to postwar Japan, except 
that electric power control is rejected as impracticable. In general, the 
authors lay great stress on the conclusion that Japan will be made inher- 
ently weak merely by the amputation of her colonial empire. This weak- 
ness, however, will not seriously interfere with Japan’s opportunity to 
maintain a viable existence for her people unless postwar trade barriers 
are so high as to force a disastrous policy of economic self-containment 
upon her. It is clear, in other words, that the authors do not feel that 
Japan will present a problem of any magnitude comparable to that of 
Germany. 

It is, perhaps, no great derogation to the usefulness of this little book to 
say that it is woefully lacking in balance. Apparently, the authors decided 
to limit their efforts to an investigation of the technical aspects of each 
proposal, leaving everything else to other writers. The net result is that 
the casual reader may be led to overlook, or at least to underestimate, the 
political problems involved in the enforcement of the proposals considered. 
It is all very well, and undoubtedly necessary, to evaluate control pro- 
posals in terms of their technical effectiveness, but it is no less important 
to judge them by relevant political criteria, such as the effect which each 
might possibly have on the attitudes of the controlled peoples, and on 
public opinion in the controlling countries. 

This comment suggests that a well-rounded analysis would need to in- 
clude an estimats of each proposal in terms of its effect in favoring or re- 
tarding the eventual reintegration of the enemy peoples into the society 
of nations. Also, it should be weighed by another criterion, which is the 
degree to which the peoples in the victor countries would be willing to 
continue to impose the particular control for as long a time as might be 
desirable. The paradox, of course, lies in the undeniable fact that those 
controls which are most promising technically are usually the least desir- 
_ able politically. The most efficient and severe measures are those which 
will produce the greatest enemy resentment and the earliest development ` 
of opposition in the victor states to their continued imposition. While this 
politico-psychological problem is mentioned briefly, it is not given any- 
thing like the-prominence which it deserves. In the long run, the political 
criteria are more fundamental than those of a technical and adminis- 
trative character. If we overlook this, we do so at our peril. 

The final chapter on “Alternative United States Policies” seems to 
have been tossed in for good measure. It has little or no connection with 
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the remainder of the book, and its hortatory character is out of Keping 
with the tone of the volume. i 

Grayson L. Kırk. 
` Columbia University. 


United States of Germany. By K. K. Dosurme. (London: Lindsay Drum- 
mond Ltd. 1944. Pp. 167. 7s. 6d.) 


Re-educating Germany. By Werne Ricursr. (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. 1945. Pp xxiii, 227. $3.50.) 


These two books by anti-Nazi Germans are recent additions to the 
stream of books and pamphlets with which we have been flooded during 
the past two years. The first one, by Doberer, is essentially an interesting 
argument for a new German federation of states in order to eliminate the 
excessive centralism which he insists has been a basic fault of ijormer Ger- 
man régimes. The second "book, by Richter, is a valuable interpretation 
of German education, with particular reference to its future adaptation 
to postwar German needs. 

Herr Doberer has given us a somewhat sketchy historical review of the 
development of Prussian hegemony in Germany. He has obviously had 
access to a number of rarely used sources, and the book is replete with 
illuminating and pertinent quotations. Bavaria and South Germany in 
general come in for the most sympathetic treatment, because the author 
feels that the hope for a peacéful Germany lies not only in a decentraliza- 
tion of German government, but in a strengthening of the Bavarian posi- 
tion. He cites instance after instance to show that Bavarians want peace, 
and have always been opposed to Prussian militarism. 

There is soundness in the proposal made in his last chapter for a German 
federation of states consisting of from five to eight states, with the federal 
capital located in a centrally situated city such as Halle. He would limit 
central government powers very rigidly, and he would have the members 
of the Union parliament elected indirectly by the members of the state 
parliaments. Some of the suggestions seem a bit extreme, but the main 
argument of the book against centralism is well presented. 

At times the material is not well organized; and the absence of foot- 

notes to important quotations makes it difficult for the careful reader who 
is interested in proper documentation. But the author makes out a good 
“case against “the concentration of bureaucratic will” and against “a 
rigid hierarchical and centralistic system.” His characterization of the 
Prussian bureaucrat “as an unarmed Prussi4n non-commissioned officer” 
is & gem. 

Professor Richter’s book, brilliantly translated by Paul Lehmann, is a 
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solid, scholarly contribution written ky a man who had extensive experi- 
ence both as a university professor and as an undersecretary in the Prus- 
sian Ministry of Education prior to Hitler. He believes that Germany can . 
be re-educated, and his conviction is based upon an intimate and respon- 
sible knowledge of German life and education. 

After ‘a penetrating historical analysis of German education, with 
particular emphasis upon the Weimar period, Dr. Richter outlines in the 
last three chapters “some suggestions for the kind of educational system 
which must emerge in Germany against the background of a new Europe.” 
His treatment of the future of German education is preceded by a section 
which deals with the differences between American and German educe- 
tion. - 

In presenting his new ideal for German education, Dr. Richter empha- 
sizes the fact that “the large majority of the German people cannot be 
reached directly by formal schooling. It seems to me,” he continues, 
“that many who discuss the future of Germany ascribe too much signifi- 
cance to education as a factor in the immediate reconstruction of the 
nation. The generation between twenty-five and fifty, among whom are 
numbered the real representatives of Nazism, will be beyond’ the influ- 
ence of the schools.” He also characterizes the cultural arrangements of 
the League of Nations as “so bureaucratic that they could not cope with 
the problem of the creation and nurture of a common European cultural 
feeling.” He offers “the good European” as a new goal for education in 
Germany, and he suggests that “German education will have to give 
more vigorous emphasis to social attitudes than heretofore.” All this he 
feels must be worked out in a Christian framework, which will mean that 
Christianity and socialism will have to come to terms with each other. 
His suggestion of the introduction of the liberal arts college into Germany, 
and the use of women teachers in elementary schools, indicates the crisp- 
ness and constructiveness of his thinking. The whole book is stimulating, 
and it provides a refreshing contrast to so many of the half-baked articles 
about re-educating Germany which have been filling the magazines. Every 
educator and student of Germany should ponder Dr. Richter’s profound 
and pertinent conclusions. 

James K. Porrocx. 

University of Michigan. 


The Real Soviet Russia. By Davo J. DALLON. (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 1944. Pp. viii, 260. $8.50.) 

This is the third of Mr. Dallin’s books on Soviet Russia. Unlike the two 
earlier works (Soviet Russta’s Foreign Policy, 1989-1942, and Russia and 
Postwar Hurope), the present volume is primarily concerned with the 
domestic scene; but, like the others, it is a severe indictment of the Soviet 
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régime. In brief, the author has sought to achieve two purposes: first, to 
dispose of the Thermidor concept of recent Russian developments; and 
second, to analyze the constituent elements of the Soviet state. 

In the first half of the book, Dallin sets out to prove that, while there 
has been evolution in Soviet Russia, it has been in a non-Thermidorian 
direction. The revolution has not come to an end; the Communist party in ` 
Russia is still guided by the revolutionary teachings of Marxism-Lenin- 
ism. Russia has not become a land in which nationalist and religious tradi- 
tion holds sway. The new religious policy is merely a tactic, oneof the gyra- 
tions which have occurred in policy during the past twenty-five years. 
Russian foreign policy is still based on fear of capitalist encirclement and 
on the need to extend the frontiers of socialism. There is no denial of 
communism in the growth of a class society in Russia: this is merely the 
product of the two basic principles of Soviet policy—the principle of state 
economy and the maintenance of power in the hands of the political group 
dedicated to preserve a state economy. i 

Dalin begins his systematic analysis of the component parts of Soviet 
Russia with two chapters (VII and VIII) on the new upper classes. The 
upper classes consist almost entirely of the ten million members of the 
government bureaucracy. Only fifteen per cent belong to the Communist 
party, and the outlook of the rest is so fundamentally, although not 
openly, opposed to the party that the “upper class” bureaucracy can be 
expected to provide an impetus for political change in postwar Russia. 
Subsequent chapters deal with the working classes, the peasantry, forced 
labor, the Communist party, the Red Army, and the NKVD. Some 
of the more striking observations in these chapters are as follows: the 
standard of living of the working classes, apart from the Stakhanovites, 
is no higher than in the pre-1914 period; the collectivization of agriculture 
was primarily motivated by political rather than economic considerations, 
and has not led to an increase in farm production; slave labor in Russia, 
which totals between seven and twelve million, has taken a terrible toll of - 
human life, but has contributed greatly to the rapid industrialization of 
the ’thirties and the war period; although the Communist party has ex- 
panded from 200,000 to five million, it is still organized along the lines of 
an officer corps and its direction is centered in a few thousand individuals; 
Red Army hatred of the NK VD—the purest Communist body in Russia 
—constitutes a potential source of change. I 

Without more adequate information on Soviet Russia than is now avail- _ 
able, it would be folly to pass final judgment on this work. A few comments 
seem warranted, however. The book is ably written and, in its conceptual 
apparatus, certainly distinguished. But the student can only regret that 
the author has not been both consistent and precise in his documentation; 
that he has so completely ignored the pre-revolutionary history of Russia; 
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and that he has relegated such matters as social security provisions in 
Russia to a footnote, while not even mentioning the progress made in 
education, culture, and racial relations. The things Dallin says about 
Soviet Russia may be “real.” but the person who would even begin to 
understand that country should balance his view by turning also to an‘ 
author like Sir Bernard Pares. . ! 
f Howard P. WaurppsBs, JR. 

New York City. aa 


The Road to Foreign Policy. By Huan Grsson. (New York: Doubleday, 
Doran and Company. 1944. Pp. x, 252. $2.50.) 


This book by 8 distinguished former United States ambassador is 
directed toward the creation of new policy-making machinery in the field 
of foreign affairs. Mr. Gibson proposes the creation of a Council of Na- 
tional Defense, under the nominal chairmanship of the Secretary of 
State, but with a full-time executive head of cabinet rank. This body 
would be composed of high ranking officials of the State, Treasury, War, 
Navy, Commerce, and Agriculture Departments, together with all other ' 
government agencies which deal with segments of our foreign affairs, 
andit would have a large research staff of experts of its own. Its member- 
ship would include members of the Senate and House committees on 
foreign relations. 

This permanent body would study exhaustively our relations with each 
nation and the intricate problems affecting the larger aspects of our inter- 
national relations. It would be always at work and its top organ, the 
Council, would be always active in framing long-range national policies. 
In the absence of such exhaustive and continuous labor, the author con- 
tends that we do not and cannot have anything that could be called na- 
tional policy. We have only programs of action, rather hastily devised 
under the direction of amateur secretaries of state, who have almost 
never had any experience in foreign affairs. 

. This Council of National Defense, which the reviewer suggests might 
also be called the Council of State, is the chief constructive contribution 
of the book, and it is one worthy of careful attention. The Executive would 
still be responsible for the direction of foreign affairs, but it would have 
well matured guidance and information not now available to it. 

The creation of such a “Siamese twin” for the State Department would 
also do something important to bridge the gap between the Congress and 
the Executive. The author takes a view generally sympathetic to the 
. Congressional sidé of this conflict. He takes literally the. constitutional 
provision about the “advice” of the Senate on treaties and in his Chapter 
XII strongly defends the two-thirds vote for treaties. He justifies the 
“clear right of the Senate to specify its own reservations” to treaties, and 
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he states, mistakenly I believe, that- the Senate’s- proposed reservations 
to the Treaty. of Versailles would have been accepted by the other govern- 
ments. ` 

The author criticizes stringently throughout the book the conduct of 
diplomacy by anyone except the career diplomats. He favors diplomatic 
settlement over arbitration awards (p. 104), distrusts any international 
police force (pp. 112-116), discounts world federation (pp. 117-119), and 
concludes that ‘‘there is no substitute for the laborious workings of diplo- 
macy seeking to derive benefit from all possible methods (p. 122). He is 
generally skeptical of Russia’s acts and intentions and critical of our “‘in- 
fatuations and antipathies toward” other nations. 

In his chapter on the State Department, Mr. Gibson describes the 
habitual refusal of the Department to give its representatives abroad any 
discretion. All decisions must be made in Washington, after they become 
imperative. This practice leads the Department to frown universally upon 
any effort of its foreign servants to look ahead. It will deal with no “‘hy- 
pothetical questions” or future plans. Alone among great government 
agencies, “the Department of State has a monopoly of this strange prac- 
tice of not trying to plan ahead” (p. 153). As an ambassador, Gibson was 
seldom able to get any adequate instructions unless he came home and 
wrote them himself. I 

The author ascribes these constricting State Department policies to 

‘the lack of full-time planning, research, and consultation, and finds in 
them additional reasons for his proposed Council of National Defense. 

The book does not have an index, but an appendix contains some fifteen 
recent documents of international importance. 

. D. F. Framma. 

Vanderbilt University. 


Behemoth; The Structure and Practice of National Socialism, 1988-1944. 
By Franz Neumann. (New York: Oxford University Press. Second 
Edition, with New Appendix. 1944. Pp. xix, 649. $4.00.) 


The first edition of this important book, published in 1942, was reviewed 
in this Ruvimw (August, 1942, pp. 771-778) by Oscar Jászi. Owing to war 
conditions, the second edition consists of a reprint of the first and a new 
Appendix (pp. 519-634), in which the author tries to bring his exposé up 
to date and to fill certain omissions of the first edition. This set-up nat- 
urally has its disadvantages—especially lack of unity of approach. In 
December, 1941, National Socialism was at the peak of its power and con- 
quests; the author speculated about future developments under the hy- 
pothesis of a German victory and tried to impress his readers with the idea 
that Germany can be beaten, stressing the necessity of adequate psycho- 
logical warfare. In August, 1944, the situation had entirely changed, and 
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it is further changed today. Nevertheless, the basic attitude of the author 
remains the same. I 

The Appendix follows the three parts of the iirst edition, dealing with ` 
the political and economic pattern of National Socialism and its “new 
society.” The author gives extremely detailed -nformation upon the or- 
ganization of the state and party, upon the rise of Himmler, upon the 
political, military, and economic organization end administration of the 
occupied countries of Europe, and upon the vast field of measures to con- 
trol the economy of Germany and Europe. As a source of information, this 
Appendix is very valuable. But it makes dry reading, as eonsiderations of 

space férce the author to write sometimes in the fashion of a catalogue. . 

War literature in general, and upon the enery in particular, must: be 
approached, from a scientific point of view, with the utmost caution, 
whether written by an enemy‘or a refugee. Ignorance, lack of information, 
half-truths, prejudice, emotion, hatred, war-psychosis, propandistic aims— 
all are likely to produce scientifically unsoynd Looks; and hence the ““de- 
bunking” literature after the war. Such war liters.ture is often even danger- 
ous, because of impressing the mind of the mar in the street with fancy 
pictures, absolutely wrong, passion-inspired and distorted notions, which, 
if widely accepted, may render any durable peace settlement impossible 
a priori. 

Neumann’s book is free from these faults. The author speaks from inti- 
mate knowledge of pre-Hitlerite Germany, is by profession a lawyer, and 
his whole book is exclusively based on Nationa. Socialist official sources, 
materials, and literature. His book holds, therefore, an eminent place in 
the mass literature on this subject; the facts he zives not only present the 
` most detailed analysis of National Socialism, but are undistorted, true, 
complete, and reliable. 
` But his interpretation of these facts is open to the most serious doubt 
and criticism. It is not only that he says little about the reasons why 
National Socialism rose to power—and this 5 indispensable to a full 
understanding—but he suffers from a double prejudice: an over-ration- 
alistic and a Marxist prejudice, as Jászi has already fully pointed out ‘in 
his review of the first edition. 

Hence his basic attitude that National Socialist Germany is a “non- 
state” (Behemoth in the sense of Hobbes): tha National Socialist law is 
“no law” (a typical jus naturae reasoning); that the present Germany is 
“a more or less organized anarchy” (a contradiction in terms). ; 

Hence, in the second place, his basic attitudə that National Socialism 
is exclusively economically motivated, merely £ “totalitarian monopolis- 
tic economy”—that there is no ideology, that such ideology as there is 

does not exercise the slightest influence on the leaders. All is reduced to a 
super-profit-motive-ridden gang of men, applying the arcana dominati- 
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onis exclusively to cheat the people. It is hardly necessary to say that the 
Marxist “economic interpretation of history’ is scientifically and philo- 
sophically absolutely untenable. 

On the other hand, the author is free from the Vansittartist prejudice. 
While, of course, rightly condemning the National Socialist ideology and 
its means—terror, violence, massacre, destruction of culture—the author 
clearly points out that Hegel, Nietzsche, Stefan George—contrary to 
widely accepted but erroneous popular belief—cannot be held responsible 
for the National Socialist doctrine. He distinguishes clearly between 
National Socialists and mere conservative reactionaries opposed to vio- 
lence, lawlessness, and destruction of culture. He sees that imperialism is 
no German monopoly. He tells us that Antisemitism is not spontaneous in 
Germany, that “the German people is the least Antisemitic of all.” He 
warns that a mere restitution of the status quo cannot produce a peaceful 
Europe, that “Germany cannot be divided and enslaved,” that there “is 
no specific German trait responsible for aggression and imperialism,” that 
“National Socialism can be defeated only by a political theory that proves 
as efficient as National Socialism without sacrificing the liberties of man.” 

Josnr L. Kunz. 

University of Toledo. l 


My Life in China, 1926-1941. By Hatumrr ApgNp (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Co. 1943. Pp. 393. $3.00.) 


Voices from Unoccupied China. By Lro Nat-cumn, Tsar Curso, C. K. 
Cuy, J. Hene Lro, Far Hstao-r’une, Wu Cama-cuao, Carn Yours- 
LIN. Eprrgp By HAELEY Farnsworta MacNam. (Chicago: University . 
of Chicago Press. 1944. Pp. 109. $1.50.) I 
In the background of a well-known foreign correspondent’s adventures 

in frantic search for the point where the most important news would break 

lies the story of the fluid years of the emergence to domination of the 

Kuomintang. To the political scientist, Mr. Abend’s broad canvas in 

space, if not in time, is of special interest. Political evolution, accelerated 

by revolution, is sketched in high colors. The bizarre doctrines of Sun 

Yat-sen’s “Three Peoples’ Principles” are seen‘to result, surprisingly 

enough, in their actual implementation with the military unification of 

the country, distracted as it had been by two and a half decades of political 
ineptitudes. Even after the Japanese onslaught of 1937, the Kuomintang 
is shown to have sedulously continued to repeat the ideology of the 

Tsunglt with never-failing promises to proceed from the current period of 

political tutelage to that of outright constitutional and democratic proc- 

esses, - 

The historian will find much material in the accounts of relatively ob- 

scure episodes, such as the beginnings-of the Nationalist revolution at 
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Canton. Here the writer met the chief actors. Among those sketched is 
Michael Borodin, Moscow’s liaison officer to China and to the Kuomin- 
tang, who taught Chiang Kai-shek, T. V. Soong, and the other leaders the 
propaganda tactics which made the Northern Punitive Expedition suc- 
cessful in 1926-27 against the entrenched warlords of the rich Yangtze 
valley. Notably, Chiang’s meteoric rise to leadership is analyzed in a few 
graphic paragraphs (pp. 20-21). 

Throughout Mr. Abend’s book appears a kaleidoscopic procession of 
names familiar in the China of this period: Wang Ching-wei, later to be- 
come China’s “Quisling”; W. H. Donald, omnipresent political agent, 
“adviser” successively to war-lords and Nationalist leaders; Chang 
Hsiieh-liang, tragic inheritor of his father’s vast Manchurian domain, to 
figure at last in the ignominious kidnapping of Chiang at Sian; Eugene 
Chen, Trinidad-born, Oxford-educated journalist and ultimately foreign 
minister, who could not read his own dispatches in Chinese; C. T. Wang, 
American trained Y.M.C.A. officer, China’s foreign minister and later 
ambassador to Washington; and a host of others. 

All along runs the enigma of Mr. Abend’s attitudes toward either the 
Japanese or the Nationalists. With the latter, supported largely by the 
American missionary element, Abend became highly suspect tothe point 
of deportation requests by the Nanking authorities. This was because of 
his persistent relations with Nippon’s agents. All this he explains as dic- 
tated by the necessity of obtaining the news from whatever source, es- 
pecially the Japanese, as well as of presenting it objectively and ac- 
curately, even at the risk of offending his hosts of Nanking. Interestingly 
enough, he admits a belief that there are men in Japan with whom a dur- 
able peace could be arranged (pp. 316-319). 

Abend relates his story with a cold objectiveness, nevertheless, that 
discloses him as a man of few sympathies or enthusiasms. There are no 
passages of appreciation of the deep and abiding virtues of the Chinese, 
and there is a tendency to expose only the worst aspects of the foreigner on 
Chinese soil. Nor does he appear to have made much effort to acquaint 
himself with the rich indigenous culture or its language. This latter is 
made plain by the grotesque rendering of the three characters representing 
his name on the book’s jacket. 

The entire autobiographical sketch may be termed Mr. Abend’s Ae 
tempt to vindicate himself of the charges which—but for the unquestion- 
ing support he was given by his principals of the New York Times—would 
have terminated much earlier the career of America’s premier press repre- 
sentative in Eastern Asia. The volume, racily journalistic as it is, will re- 
main a source-book on the contemporary stene of the rise to power of the 
Kuomintang in the face of Japan’s “immutable Pouey of PERE the 
Republie under its control. 
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In a tiny volume comprising the Harris Foundation Lectures for 1943, 
China’s government and politics, public health, economic and social 
problems, and contemporary advance in education are each dealt with in 
a few pages by experts who spring from the soil of China itself. It is not 
long since every handbook on China without exception, from Chinese 
political philosophy to the native pharmacopaia, was the work of Western 
investigators. The professors who sat at the five round-table conferences 
during the heat of a Chicago August are widely recognized in their own 
lands. At least such names as J. Heng Liu and Hsiao-t’ung Fei can even 
claim some familiarity in the United States as well. Collectively, they 
present a “sleeve-edition” concept of present-day China in their respective 
sciences. The little book may be recommended to all who wish a concise 
yet authoritative aperçu of the gigantic nation with which Americans 
find themselves more and more in intellectual propinquity. 

Commentaries are notoriously dry reading. Not so the “synthesis out 
of analysis” so helpfully prepared “for reviewers rather than readers” by 
the editor. Professor MacNair provides us with brief notes on the speakers. 
They represent the various far-flung geographical as well as professional 
areas of their country. One is a native of Anhui; another of Chekiang; 
another from Kiangsu (“last province through which the Yangtze flows 
into the Eastern Sea”). Traditionally, the lower Yangtze Valley produced 
the intellectuals of China. But the stolid North makes its contribution 
with Dr. Liu, a native of Tientsin, while Professor Chin comes from a re- 
gion of both scholars and braves, “Hunan Province in Mid-China.”’ It is 
nothing new to list Chinese scholars. In fact, one needs only to look at the 
two-volume work, Eminent Chinese of the Ch’ing Period, to realize the 
innumerable names of only a century or two of China’s scholarly history. 
The interesting fact is that at Chicago it was possible thus to bring to- 
gether the ‘‘delightfully wise product of the ancient classical educational 
system with the modern and somewhat more scientific American system 
... in the not too solemn conclave assembled.” 

Esson M. GALE. 

International Center, University of Michigan. 


China Enters the Machine Age. By Kuo-nmna Sur. Translated by Hsiao- 
tung Fei and Francis L. K. Hsu. (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, in coöperation with the Institute of Pacific Relations. 1944. Pp. 
xxiv, 206. $2.50.) 


This clinical study of the impact of modern industry upon China’s social 
fabric, as exemplified in war-time factory life in Kunming, is a codperative 
effort involving, at various stages in its development, the staff of the 
Yenching-Yunnan Station for Sociological Research, Professor and Mrs. 
Elton Mayo as editors, the Harvard University Press, and the Institute 
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of Pacific Relations. The result of the collaboration reflects credit upon 
all concerned, for it has brought into focus certain basic problems of ad- 
justment and adaptation which are too often ignored by those who.are 
already preparing blue-prints for the rapid and wide-spread industrializa- 
tion of post-war China. 

Post-war China’s need for industrialization—for the adoption of modern 
techniques which will make possible a greatly increased production of 
wealth and a consequent rise in the national standard oí living—is be- 
yond question; but just how will the ways of modern industry be fitted 
into the time-honored pattern of Chinese ecmmunity life? “The technical 
advancement of the West makes it evident that China can no longer close 
her doors and live on in, an ancient tradition,” says the author (p. 153). 
“But Western civilization, for all the attrection of its superior material 
comfort, does not wholly recommend itself to Chinese trained for a thou- 
sand years in the virtue of serenity. There is no alternative but to take 
part in a technical development that has become world-wide; but for a 
Chinese any attempt to live in a culture derived entirely from the West 
would mean nothing but unhappiness.” 

The author’s conclusions are not handed down from “the ivory tower,” 
but are the result of close contact with and observation of Chinese factory 
workers—skilled, semi-skilled and unskille1—in a modern government- 
owned factory at Kunming. For eleven weeks in the fall of 1940, Kuo-heng 
Shih lived the life of a factory employee—sleeping in a workers’ dormi- 
tory, eating in the dining-hall, and working in the factory—in order to 
learn the answers to four major questions: “What class of people come to 
be factory hands in interior China?” ‘What are the aspirations of ‘the 
workers now in active production?” “Are there any peculiar problems 
that labor in the interior of China today presents to management?” 
“What prospect, then, does the present labor situation hold,for the fu- 
ture?” " 

The answers to these and to certain surplementary questions are set 
forth, with appropriate illustrative material, in the first nine chapters of 
the book. In Chapter X, from which the akove quotation was taken, the 
author expresses his general conclusions: China’s transition to modern 
industrialization is inevitable unless China is to perish as a nation; this ' 
transition, however, must come as an adaptation to China’s own social 
needs; it must maintain and strengthen, not destroy, China’s social in- 
tegrity; it must fit into the general framework of a world integrated for 
peace, not organized for war. 

A supplementary chapter, “Female Labor in a Cotton Mill” (also at 
` Kunming), completes the book and serves to round out the study. This 
chapter is by Ju-k’ang T’ien, also a member of the staff of the Yenching- 
Yunnan Station for Sociological Research, end it points out resemblances 
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and divergencies between the problems of male and female factory labor. 
; í G. Nys STEIGER. 
Simmons College. . 


Netherlands India; A Study of Plural Economy. By J. S. FURNIVALL. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company. 1944. Pp. xxii, 502. $4.00.) 


Mining tn the Netherlands East Indies. By ALEX L. Tor Braake. (New 
York: Bulletin 4 of the Netherlands and Netherlands Indies Council of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations. 1944; Pp. 110. $0.50.) 


The present war in the Far East will doubtless bring many changes 
which are not as yet foreseen. It has already focused attention on many 
of the intricate problems for which solutions must be found if the ex- 
pressed purposes of the United Nations are to be translated into fact. 
` Certainly one obvious danger in the approach to these problems will be 
the assumption arising from war-time enthusiasms that most Far Eastern 
maladjustments can be set aright by the calling of a few conferences, the 
mapping of a few blue-prints, and the signing of a few treaties and conven- 
tions. These things will certainly have their necessary and proper place, 
but if the future of the Far East is to be any better than its past (and this 
is assertedly one of the aims of this war), we shall need to approach that 
future with a judicious application of knowledge drawn from the past. 
It is this need for fundamental and tested knowledge of the past which 
makes the appearance of Furnivall’s study of plural economy in Nether- 
lands India so welcome at this particular time. The first or English edition 
was published some six years ago. f 

Furnivall, whose background is that of the British civil service in 
Burma, has presented a study of the economic and social development of 
Netherlands India which is notable for its detail, its comprehensive sweep, 
and its scientific detachment and perspective. While political history is in 
no sense the major theme, it is never neglected where needed to give bal- 
ance to the picture. 

The organization built upon a broad chronological framework is basi- 
cally historical. After an introduction on Indonesia to 1600, the author 
develops his study as follows: the East India Company, 1600-1800; the 
years of confusion, 1795-1815; the years of uncertainty, 1815-1830; the 
Culture System, 1830-1850; the transition to liberalism, 1850-1870; 
liberalism, 1870-1900; efficiency, welfare, and autonomy; administrative 
and political reforms; economic progress; some effects of the crisis of 1929; 
and some conclusions on plural economy. I 

No other work which has appeared m English on Netherlands India has 
presented the development of Dutch rule in its economic and social aspects 
with, the clarity, the regard for sources, and with the nice respect for 
qualified conclusions which will be found here. The two essential and 
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broad features of the story are handled with great capacity: (1) the transi- 
tions in Dutch colonial policy from the days of the Company, through the 
years of the Culture System to the régime of liberalism, and finally to the 
more recent experiments with controlled economy; (2) the complex inter- 
play of forces in a plural economy where a number of distinct social orders 
live separately yet fused in a common locale. 

In this connection, Furnivall calls attention to the vital problem of the 
plural state: “in a plural society there is no common will except, possibly, 
in matters of supreme importance, such as resistance to aggression from 
outside” (p. 447). Here there is a resemblance to a federation of allied 
provinces, except that the constituent elements are not segregated in 
‘separate territorial units. Pressures therefore cannot be relieved by seces- 
sion, for “in a plural society: the elements are so intermingled that seces- 
sion is identical with anarchy.” Of particular interest are the sections 
which deal with the position of the Chinese and the Japanese. 

_ Ter Braake’s brochure’ is the fourth in a series of brief factual studies 
on the Indies. Previous issues covered such subjects as the movement 
toward economic democracy, industrial development, and educational 
progress. I 

PauL H. CLYDE. 

Duke University. 


A Century of Latin-American Thought. By W. Rex Crawrorp. (Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Harvard University Press. 1944. Pp. 320. $3.50.) 


Students of Latin-American history will welcome a scholarly excursion 
into a field hitherto little explored. We have had many books about vari- 
ous phases of the culture of the other republics of the hemisphere, but 
American writers have paid too little attention to some of the great in- 
tellectual figures whose names are known to every educated Latin Amer- 
ican. 

Professor Crawford’s book should perhaps be described as a series of 
sketches of Latin-American thinkers rather than as a history of Latin- 
American thought, for he is more concerned with the ideas of individuals 
than with the broader intellectual currents which influenéed the com- 
munity as a whole at any one period. It is not a criticism to say that 
many readers will regret that the book could not have been longer. 
Limitations of space have required many omissions and have made neces- 
sary .a very brief treatment of some of the men included. The difficult 
problem of selection, however, is well handled, and the reader will find 
among the thirty-eight names listed in the table of. contents all of the 
great figures in Latin-American intellectual history since -independence. 

The’ list includes men of a wide variety of intellectual interests. States- 
men like Alberdi and Sarmiento played a great rdle in the history of their 
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country; reformers like Bilbao, Gonzáles Prada, and Mariátegui paved the 
way for later political and social movements; Ingenieros and Freyre repre- 
sent sociology. Several sections deal with philosophers and their philo-. 
sophical systems. Writers who are primarily men of action, and most his- 
torians, have been deliberately omitted. Economists, the author says, are 
not classed as thinkers. The space allotted to individuals varies, presum- 
ably in accord with the author’s estimate of the importance of each man’s 
intellectual achievement. Andrés Bello, for example, is allotted six pages 
and Juan Montalvo less than four, whereas Antonio Caso is given four- 
teen pages, José Vasconcelos sixteen, and José Ingenieros twenty-five. 
In general, statesmen and publicists receive somewhat less attention than 
sociologists and philosophers. . 

Taken together, the sketches achieve their purpose of giving the reader 
a picture of Latin-American pensadores: ‘men who have tried to interpret 
the whole social reality that lay about them, seeking its roots in the past 
and looking with grave concern for their country and for America into 
an unknown future.” Their most constant preoccupations, Professor 
Crawford says, “were: Why are we different from the United States? 
What shall be our relation to the northern republic and to Europe? How 
did we get to be what we are, and what is our destiny as a people and asa 
continent?” - 

Dana G. Munro. 
Princeton University. 


Democracy Under Pressure. By Stuarr Cmase. (New York: The 
Twentieth Century Fund. 1945. Pp. ix, 142. $1.00.) 


“Special Interests vs. the Public Welfare,” the subtitle of Stuart 
Chase’s latest addition to the series “When the War Ends,” sums up its 
central problem. Will the pressure groups “take up where the Germans 
left of?” If we as a nation are to forge a durable peace, a sense. of the 
whole community must take the place of “Me first and the public be 
damned.” 

In succeeding chapters, Mr. Chase describes the pressure groups which 
serve Big Business, Big Labor, and Big Agriculture, showing how each 
strives either for “a direct subsidy for itself” or “a hand grenade for a com- 
petitor.” This is not new material, but it is written with a vividness which « 
will attract more readers than TNEC monographs or Federal Trade Com- 
mission reports. 

The author’s original contribution is his analysis of the relation be- 
tween monopoly and pressure politics. The trend toward monopoly is a 
“social defense mechanism” which the group develops to protect itself 
against the uncertainties of the market. The trend is found in farm groups 
and in labor as well as in business, and it results in a restriction of output 
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fatal to a dynamic society. No group can be secure in an insecure society, 
and each group must serve the community interest in order to safeguard 
its own. 

Turning his attention to “big government,” Mr. Chase finds that the 
pressure groups have established such a firm hold upon Congress that 
only “we ourselves and the President of the United States” represent the 
whole community. After the war, we must distingvish afresh the “Agenda 
of Government.” Clearly, however, the service motive of government will 
be needed as well as the profit motive of business, and we must work out 
a plan so that both can operate. If the government s to perform its service 
functions successfully, it must “keep a tight leash on the pressure groups” 
and act “aggressively in the interest of consumers.” 

After this provocative analysis; one reaches the chapter on “Ways and 
Means” with almost breathless anticipation, only to have hope give way 
to frustration. Political scientists, who have failec to come to grips with 
the problem of representation themselves, are in n> position to be critical 
when Mr. Chase dismisses it with the suggestion taat occupational repre- 
sentation “is worth study by qualified political scientists.” He makes 
many sound suggestions: the worst abuses of pressure groups can be 
curbed by publicity; something can be accomplisied by organizing con- 
sumers; social security will help. But these are ralliatives, as he recog- 
nizes. His constructive proposals are two: “competent analysis to show 
_ who is responsible for what in this humming, complicated power age”; 
and “‘a realization that our personal interest is bound up with the national 
interest.” The book concludes with an epilogue 3etting the stage for a 
conference of Americans who “think in terms ofithe whole community,” 
and who have come together to frame an “Agenda for 1950.” One is 
haunted by the fear that it will be “too little and zoo late.” 

Lovisn OVERACKAR, 

Wellesley College. 


The First Round; The Story of the CIO Political Action Committee. By 
Joseu Garr. (New York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 1944. Pp. xv, 
478. $2.50.) 


It is fortunate that a sizable work on the craation and remarkable 
growth of the CIO Political Action Committee is available so soon after 
the election. It is unfortunate, however, that the volume fails to fulfill 
Dr. Walsh’s contention in'the foreword that it is s “complete record and 
appraisal ... a calm review of PAC’s origin, its activities, its mistakes, 
and its direction” (p. vii). The origin of the PAC and the National Citi- 
zens PAC is adequately covered, but the book presents a full picture of 
neither the activities nor the significance of “lab>r’s political arm.” Its 
author was an associate of the PAC and has little but praise for its work. 
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The greatest weakness of the volume is its overemphasis on the aims and 
ideals of the Committee and relatively small stress on its operation, or its 
relationship to Democratic machines and party workers. The alter ego 
character of the National Citizens PAC is also insufficiently treated. The 
story of the split within the American Labor party and the relationship of 
Mr. Hillman to it is incompletely and inaccurately told. 

Considerable attention is rightly devoted to the efforts of the opposition 
to discredit the PAC by references to the foreign birthplace of its chair- 
man, racism, and the attempt to label the whole movement as communis- 
tic and subversive. Mr. Gaer’s défense of the organization against these 
charges is effective except that he glosses over too easily the fact that 
Communists were active in some of the Committee’s work. The impression 
is also given that virtually all of organized labor approved the PAC, and 
William Green’s injunction to labor to steer clear of it is completely ig- 
nored. To disarm the critics, the volume starts from the assumption that 
“labor has always been in politics” and concludes that PAC is but a 
present-day manifestation of this long-established practice. However, the 
reviewer believes that PAC’s tremendous and magnificently executed pro- 
gram of registering voters, the adoption of a well-rounded program for 
national security and prosperity, the scope of its organization from pre- : 
- cinct to national headquarters, and its propaganda techniques put labor 
in politics on a scale without precedent in the United States. 

In spite of its weaknesses, the volume merits a place on the bookshelf 
of the teacher and student of political dynamics. Included in the body of 
the book are eleven of the pamphlets of the Committee complete with all 
of their remarkable graphics and photographs. Thus, the early educational 
tools of this movement are preserved and made readily available. Party 
workers will be repaid by reading these, particularly “A Woman’s Guide 
to Political Action,” “What Every Canvasser Should Know,” “Speakers 
Manual,” and “Radio Handbook.” This reviewer has seen few statements 
of a simple democratic credo which are more inspiring than the pamphlet 
comprising the opening chapter and appropriately titled, “This is Your 
America.” Though not properly footnoted, the inclusion of verbatim 
statements of Mr. Murray and Mr. Hillman before CIO conventions and 
congressional committees enhances the value of the work. 

Huau A. Bonz. 

Queens College. 

Report of the Urban Planning Conferences at Evergreen House. (Baltimore: 

The Johns Hopkins Press. 1944. Pp. xix, 245. $2.75.) 

- Some sixty persons—architects, housers, planners, geographers, avis- 
tion specialists, economists, and political scientists—participated in the 
Evergreen House Urban Planning Conferences; and although the date of 
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the meetings is not given in the sett it is assuned that they took place 
during 1948. 

Lectures were given in four broad categories: “Basic Directives in 
Urban Planning”; “Transportation”; “Housing, Health, Recreation, and 
Welfare”; and “The Governmental Framework and Other Processes of 
Urban Planning.” This seems a sensible organization, because physical 
planning must obviously be based upon the socia! needs of the people and 
their economic potentialities. The content within zhe four broad categories 
is, however, not always evenly treated. The single physical aspect of 
planning entitled “Air Transportation” is discussed in forty-eight pages, . 
while only thirty-two are devoted to the three topics, ‘Geographic, 
Population, and Economic Directives,” under the broad subject of “Basic 
Directives in Urban Planning.” 

Probably because of the mixed nature of the participants in the Con- 
ferences, the discussion was to a considerable extent on an elementary 
basis. Beyond that, some of it already seems dated. There is little in the 
volume which will be new to the well-read progressive planner of today, 
although he will find the discussion on “Air Transportation’ ' and some 
of the others of interest. 

The speaker at the opening lecture expressed the hope that “‘tenta- 
tive conclusions and perhaps even programs may result from these discus- 
sions . . . ” In this reviewer’s opinion, that hope was not realized. While 
conferences of this nature are undoubtedly wortk while in that they pro- 
vide for an exchange of opinion among the partixipants, they often give 
the reader only a meager idea of what went on because the discussion 
must necessarily be briefed for publication. If the meetings are fortunate 
enough to result in conclusions and programs, such conclusions and pro- 
grams certainly merit printing. It is questionable, however, whether the 
proceedings of the conclave at Evergreen House are a considerable addi- 
tion to the literature of the professional planner or even the person with 
only a mild interest in the subject of urban plann_ng. 

In discussing ‘Ecological and Population Factors in Urban Planning,” 
Philip M. Hauser listed three factors which had not been specifically dealt 
. with, but which he considered important. The first, termed the “ecology 
of the city,” involved a discussion of the city’s “natural” structure and 
‘processes of growth, and he described the theory of city development in 
five zones of concentric circles. The second factor was the process of de- 
centralization and recentralization. The third was the declining rate of 
national population growth. It was Mr. Hauser’s contention that these 
important factors are often overlooked by city planners. 

This reviewer was ready to disagree until he turned to the discussion 
which opened with the following statement: “Tae conferees listened to 
` Mr. Hauser’s presentation with a solemn conviztion of the paramount 
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importance of the facts presented. This was further brought into evidence 
by the chorus of requests for information as to publication of population 
studies by the U. 8. Bureau of the Census and active copying of titles 
listed by Mr. Hauser... .” It is difficult to believe that a group of sixty 
persons attending a series of urban planning conferences could have been 
unfamiliar with the publications of the Bureau of the Census. If the editor 
reported the occasion correctly, perhaps Mr. Hauser was right. 
Warrer H. BLUCHER. 
American Society of Planning Oficials. 


Methodology of.the Social Sciences. By Feurx Kaurmann. (New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1944. Pp. x, 272. $3.50.) 


The primary purpose of this volume is clearly indicated in the opening 
sentence of the preface: “Some of the most persistent controversies over 
methods in the social sciences are deeply rooted in general problems of the 
theory of knowledge, and tre solution of these problems is not beyond our 
reach.” As the author points out, “the issues of general methodology are 
usually interpreted in terms of opposed philosophical doctrines” such as 
rationalism-empiricism, realism-idealism, subjectivism-objectivism, mon- 
ism-dualism, or determinism-indeterminism. He does “not, assume that 
these doctrines ‘behind’ the methodological controversies lead to the core 
of these issues.” He holds, “rather, that these doctrines themselves have 
to be properly interpreted and freed from ambiguities in the light of the 
results attained by an analysis of the fundamental rules of empirical pro- 
cedure.” His argument is dominated by insistence that logical analysis of 
scientific procedure rather than deductive logic is applicable. The logical 
tool he most frequently employs is that of completing elliptical formula- 
tions criticized. And.the substance of his analysis remains in the very 
general field of inductive logic, with slight regard for the particular prob- 
lems of methodology arising out of substantive meanings or of workways 
used in particular social sciences or even in social science generally. l 

The author outlines the ‘undamentals of his analysis in Part I, proceed- 
ing under such chapter headings as “Knowledge and Reality,” “Language 
and Meaning,” “Pre-Scientific and Scientific Thinking,” “The Basic 
Rules of Scientific Procedure,” “Goals of Science and Preference Rules,” 
“Physical Laws and Causality,” “Truth and Probability,” “Life and 
Mind,” and ‘Value Judgments.” In Part II, he applies this analysis to 
basic methodological problems in social science such as are indicated by 
the following headings: “Natural Sciences ‘and Social Sciences,” “Be- 
haviorism and Introspection,” “Social Facts and Their Interpretation,” 
“Physical Laws and Social Laws,” “The Objectivity of Social Science,” 
“Value Problems in the Social Sciences,” and “The Principles of Economie 

Theory.” 
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It would seem to the reviewer that the great merit and the shorteoming 
of the volume stem from the fact that the analysis is founded in greater 
reliance upon the work of logicians and philosophers than upon that of 
actual workmen in the social sciences. Thus, as negative critique, the 
analysis could be read with profit by all verieti2s of researchers in the 
several social sciences. But as constructive critiqu2, the author's guidance 
leaves something to be desired. For example, an unnecessary tincture of 
deductive logic would seem to have remained in the distinction between 
“empirical law” and “theoretical law.” And suraly the logician, or the 
social scientist as logician, needs to say much more about the “rules of 
scientific procedure.” Statements rounded out by mere reference to “rules 
of scientific procedure” would seem to remain somewhat elliptical. 

Herman C. BEYLE. 

Syracuse University. 


BRIEFER NOTICES 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 


With over-capitalization said to be threatening the national economy, 
Robert H. Skilton’s Government and the Mortgace Debtor, 1929 to 1989 
(Univ. of Pa. Press, 1944, pp. iii, 232) is a timely ard valuable contribution 
in the field of mortgage law and related legislation. In the introductory 
chapters, the author traces the history of mortgagə law, the growth of the 
mortgage as a financial device, moratoria, and the obligation of contracts. 
From colonial times to the third decade of the twentieth century, no satis- 
factory legal solution was found to adjust the confict of interests between 
mortgagor and mortgagee. In every period of deoression, legislative as- 
semblies tried to ameliorate the plight of the mortage debtor. During the 
great depression of the 1930’s, legislatures attempted to tide over the 
economic collapse by passing mortage moratorie and other legislation. 
Mr. Skilton’s chapters on these subjects show careful research and an ex- 
cellent discrimination in the synthesis of materia.. The mass of statutes 
and court decisions investigated-has been summeriged, interpreted, and 
evaluated so that this part of the book will be & useful reference work 
should similar legal palliatives be tried again. When the assets of financial 
institutions and of individuals were swept away in the greatest depression 
the United States had experienced, the expediente employed by the vari- 
ous states to prevent complete economic chaos were futile. At the time this 
impasse was reached, the federal government steəped in with measures 
for the relief of the farmer and the urban home-owner. The latter half of 
the study is devoted to the subject of federal relief for the debtor and the 
development of the several federal agencies, integrated toward the com- . 
mon objective of preserving and expanding home ownership. The federal 
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government viewed the mortgage, not as a mere financial transaction, but 
as a problem of far-reaching social significance. The author makes it 
clear that the legal relationship of debtor and creditor is still far from ideal. 
Nevertheless a start has been made by means, for example, of the long- 
term amortized loan, lower interest rates, and improved techniques in the 
appraisal of property values. In his conclusion, the author suggests that, 
if farm and home ownership is to be expanded and protected, the govern- 
ment might undertake the following seven-point program: equity of the 
purchaser to be guaranteed by the federal government, transfer of equity 
in case of removal to ancther locality, adjustable amortization schedule, 
down payment in work instead of cash, direct government loans on homes 
similar to the loans on farms, reduction in settlement costs, reduced inter- 
est rates, and cheap housing facilities for purchase. Mr. Skilton’s convic- 
tion is that a program for the future should rest on the premise that “gov- 
ernment must protect both mortgagee and mortgagor alike from the full 
consequences of destroyed values.” The book is a mine of information for 
anyone interested in the subject.—Joun P. SENNING, 


There has been need far a survey for the average reader such as James 
P. Warburg’s Foreign Policy Begins at Home (Harcourt, Brace and Co., 
pp. xii, 308, $2.50) provides: Mr. Warburg was active in the support of 
- many of the policies he describes in his book, and as deputy director of 
prepaganda policy in the Office of War Information was able to see at first 
hand many of the events he chronicles. The book is a panoramic treatmene 
of American foreign policy and of leading events to the fall of 1944. No 
effort is made to probe irtensively into any specific policy or facet of our 
relationships with Europ2an and Asiatic countries in the period covered. 
Nevertheless, the book is valuable for general lay reading. It is important 
that our citizens at this crucial stage get a clear perspective of the events 
which have laid the foundations on which democratic decisions have yet 
to be made. Mr. Warburg’s relating of domestic policy to foreign policy 
is essentially sound, although his analysis of domestic problems covered 
in Chapters I to VII would bear more thorough development. The re- 
mainder of the book is almost a calendar of American foreign policy and 
‘the world turmoil since 1332. The fundamental errors of appeasement and 
the inability of some political leaders to grasp the trend of events, the 
` gtultifying effect of our isolationist background, and the pacifist aura 
which suffused the whole are well covered in Chapters XIII and XIV. 
Although for the professional the book is not much more than a refresher 
of events, for the layman it has value. Those who have been working in 
the field of community education in foreign policy have long felt a need ' 
for concise, easily readable, lucid material that is fairly objective and 
realistic. Mr. Warburg’s book fills this need, and its value is enhanced by 
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his relating domestic conditions and attitudes to foreign policies.— . 
SHEPHERD L. WITMAN. 


The sub-title describes the contents of Jennirgs Perry’s Democracy 
Begins at Home: The Tennessee Fight on the Poll Tax (J. B. Lippincott 
Co., 1944, pp. 280, $3.00). The author edits the Nashville Tennesseean, 
which began its crusade against the state’s poll tax -equirement for voting 
-with the legislative session of 1939. That legislat.1re smothered the re- 
pealer bill in committee. In the 1941 session, the -epeal bill reached the 
floor of the senate, where it was defeated. Finally, in 1943, after another 
two years of agitation, the legislature repealed the ‘poll tax. But victory 
at the polls and in the legislature was to be canceled by a 3-2 decision of 
the Tennessee supreme court. The Tennessee cormstitution of 1870 pro- 
vided that a poll tax might be required as a voting prerequisite, but not 
until 1890 did the legislature pass a statute actualy levying such a tax. 
For twenty years, Tennesseeans had a free vote. In 1943, advocates of 
repeal assumed that the legislature could repeal any tax it had levied and ` 
that a person could not be disfranchised for failure to pay a non-existent 
tax. A lower court ruled the removal of the tax beyond legislative com- 
petence. When the case was appealed to the state sipreme court, the ma- ` 
jority opinion conceded the general rule that a succeeding legislature 
could “abrogate or destroy” the act of a former oae. “But here we deal 
with an exception .... We look through form to substance.” The poll- 
tax levy was somehow part of the constitution. Sirce the Tennessee con- 
stitution is one of the half-dozen most difficult to amend, the Tennes- 
seean now pins its hope to changed court personnal or congressional ac- 
tion. The book is journalism intended for the geneal reader, who should 
find the volume instructive and interesting. Although nearly all that it 
says about the poll tax in general is already familiar to the political scien- 
tist, it offers a useful explanation of the distinctive legal provisions and 
political effects of the poll tax in Tennessee. The effect of the tax varies 
with the different political conditions of each state. Also, the book de- 
scribes the politics of the one-party South, a subject not adequately cov- 
ered in textbooks on American politics —Donaup Ë. STRONG. 


County Government in Georgia (University of Georgia Press,.1944, pp. 
197), by Melvin Clyde Hughes, was prepared in an earlier form as a doc- 
toral dissertation at the University of North Caro_ina. The book treats, 
in an interesting manner, of county history in Georgia, the nature and 
powers of present-day county offices, state-county relations, the adminis- 
tration of selected county services, and county consolidation. After an- 
alyzing the weaknesses of present-day county government, which appear 
to differ little from those in other states, the author makes several sugges- 
tions for improvement. He concludes, for one thing that detailed control 
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over county government through local laws, which ,is still widely preva- 
lent in Georgia, should be supplanted, in so far as the retention of direct 
legislative control seems desirable, by general laws with optional provi- 
sions. State administrative supervision should be expanded, particularly 
in the fields of finance and law enforcement. Other suggestions include 
the short ballot, integration of functions, and centralization of adminis- 
trative responsibility in a county manager. Inasmuch as these suggestions 
are better adapted to the more populous counties, their adoption should 
be accompanied by a program of county consolidation. Indeed, the most 
fundamental of all obstacles to efficient county government in Georgia is 
believed to be the existence of an unusually large number of small, poor 
counties. A plan of consolidation is suggested which would reduce the 
number of counties from the present 159 to 32 or, as an alternative, to 40. 

` Inaccuracies in footnote citations, and misspellings of names in both foot- 
notes and bibliography, are sufficiently numerous to suggest that, at least 
in these respects, the study might well have been edited more carefully. 
This criticism apart, the book deserves to be ranked among the better of 
the briefer studies of county government in individual states.—Crypg F. 
SNIDER. 


Miss Hallie Farmer’s The Legislative Process in Alabama; Local and 
Private Legislation (Bureau of Public Administration, University of 
Alabama, 1944, pp. iv, 52, free upon request) is the second in a series of 
excellent studies by the author on the legislative process in Alabama. 
The present study reviews the more or less unsuccessful efforts of the 
state to rid itself of the evils of local and private legislation from as early 
as 1861 to the present by means of constitutional prohibition upon the 
power of the legislature in these fields. To this end, thirty-one specific 
cases and four general sections of the constitution prohibit the enactment 
of local laws. Notwithstanding ‘these prohibitions, court decisions have 
recognized the right of the legislature to enact local laws in such cases as 
creation and abolition of local governmental agencies, levying special 
taxes, altering boundaries of cities, and fixing salaries. Moreover, the state 
has been addicted to legislation for local purposes by the method of consti- 
tutional amendment. The author makes a comparative study of general, 
private; and local legislation in the legislature from 1901 to 1943, for which 
certain data are presented in adequate tables. Recognizing that the prob- 
lem is not “one of eliminating all local and private legislation, but of re- 

_ ducing it to the smallest amount consistent with equitable application of 
the laws,” the author suggests what the more desirable solutions are for 
this more or less universal problem. An appendix contains the sections of 
the constitution of Alabama which pertain to local legislation WILLIAM 
H. Comas. 


. 
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The Constttutionality of Peacetime Conscription (Pacifist Research 
Bureau, 1944, pp. 42, $0.25), by Harrop A. Freeman, is a brief for the 
negative of the proposition, more thought-provoking than convincing. 
It is a well-documented short study of the genesis of the military clauses 
of the Constitution in the Philadelphia convention and of the court cases 
on compulsory military service. The author belizves that the conscientious 
objector’s exemption from bearing arms is properly a matter of right 
based on the First Amendment rather than of grace conferred by statute; 
but he has considerable difficulty in fitting the decided cases into that 
conchision. The legal problem, he points out, is that cf striking the proper 
balance between the military power of the government on one side and the 
religious freedom of the individual on the other: and he is hopeful that the 
courts will work out a rule of law to safeguard each interest. The Jeho- 
vah’s Witnesses cases which are cited, however, do not lend much en- ' 
couragement to that view. The matter would seem to be more one of social 
ethics than of law. In view of the proposed peacetime conscription law, 
the conscientious objector doubtless will need to place his first reliance on 
an enlightened public opinion as reflected in the legislatures rather than 
on constitutional guarantees. And to such a public opinion this pampig 
is a valuable contribution.—EARL L. Saoup. 


Industry-Government Codperation (Public Affairs Press, 1944, pp. 78, 
$1.00), by Carl Henry Monsees, is presented by the euthor as a contribu- 
tion “to a better understanding of the advisory committee technique.” 
The first two chapters discuss “Background and Development” and 
“Administrative Significance.” Succeeding chapters describe the policies 
and procedures used in advisory committee work in the War Production 
Board, Office of Price Administration, War Manpower Commission, War 
Food Administration, Petroleum Administration for War, Office of De- 
fense Transportation, War Department, Bureau of the Budget, Board of 
War Communications, Solid Fuels Administration for War, and Foreign 
Economic Administration. The work is essentially a factual document. 
It is in such abbreviated form that one learns very little from it about the 
actual functioning, the real significance, and the value or limitations of 
industry advisory committees. There is a foreword by John C. White- 
ridge, Jr., director of the W.P.B. Office of Industry Advisory Committee. 
—MarT L. Faust. 


FOREIGN GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 


India Speaking (Annals of the American Academy of Political and ° 
Social Science, Vol. 233, 1944, pp. vii, 267, $2.00) is what the title implies, 
and readers will have to keep 8 couple of points in mind if they aré not to 
be led astray. It is a study of conditions written from the Indian point of 
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view. Most of the authors are anti-British, and their strong bias some- 
times affects their impartial presentment of the facts. It is also regret- 
table that almost all are Hindus, so that the point of view of the Moslems, 
for example, is not given. The majority of the articles describe economic 
conditions, while a minority deal with politics, education, and culture. 
They are of unequal value, but those in the sections headed economic con- 
ditions and finance are very good. The first consists of three articles on the 
national income and the problems of the peasant farmer. The position of 
agriculture is of preéminent importance in India, since between eighty and 
ninety per cent of the population obtain their living from the land. The 
section entitled “Finance” has a good article by Mr. V. R. Pantulu on the 
methods that have been adopted to weaken the stranglehold of the Indian 
village money-lender on the farmer. Professor Chandrasekhar has an ex- 
cellent article on India’s human resources. Seeking to explain the annual 
population increase of 5,000,000 a year, he gives a good deal of the credit 
to the effects of British rule—the long period of freedom from wars, the 
improvement in health conditions, and the vast government irrigation 
projects Other causes are the prevalence of early marriage: over forty per 
cent of the girls marry before they are fifteen, and many have children be- 
fore they are physiologically ready to bear them. There is one piece of 
unintentional humor. Mr. G. D. Birla, a prominent business man, surveys 
industrial development and demands a bold and vigorous government 
policy to promote large-scale manufacturing. He urges this to raise the 
standard of living. This article is followed by one by Mr. B. 8. Rao on 
India labor, in which he presents a very unpleasant picture of the exploita- 
tion of factory workers by their Indian employers —Launnox A. Mrrtrs. 


The Institute of Pacific Relations has translated an invaluable work 
written by Professor Charles Robequain in 1939. The Economic Develop- 
ment of French Indo-China (Oxford University Press, pp. ix, 400, $4.00) 
gives a fairly detailed account of every phase of the dependency’s eco- 
nomic life. The earlier period is summarized, the emphasis being placed 
upon the inter-war years, and a useful supplementary chapter by J. R. 
Andrus and K. R. C. Greene gives whatever information is available about 
developments from 1939 to 1943. Professor Robequain does not confine 
himself to French enterprises, but also describes at length the economic 
activities of the native peoples and of the Chinese. There are valuable ac- 
counts of government finance, and of the administration’s efforts to pro- 
mote development by irrigation works, roads, and railways. One could 
wish that greater space had been allotted to these topics. The economy of 
Indo-China is basically similar to that of the other countries of South 
Eastern Asia. All are exporters of foodstuffs and raw materials, and they 
° have been developed to a great extent by foreign investment, owing to 
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the lack of native capital. Manufacturing is very limited, and the funda- 
mental problem is to improve the position of the small farmer, who is 
exploited by the Chinese middleman and money-lender. The French have 
had as limited success in solving the problem of rural debt'as have the 
other colonial powers. Native hostility towards the Chinese, however, is 
much less marked than elsewhere, owing to the.close cultural relations 
which exist between China and the Annamites, who are the most numer- 
ous and energetic of the peoples of Indo-China. By means of tariff policies 
and the reservation of special rights for French investments, France 
gained a predominant share in the capital development and foreign 
trade of the colony. The latter was a triumph of control over geographical 
propinquity.—Lunnox A. Mis. 


To his impressive list of excellent books on Russia, William Henry 
Chamberlin now adds The Ukraine: A Submerged Naiton (Macmillan Co., 
1944, pp. 91, $1.75). After a short chapter chuck full of descriptive facts— 
past and present—about the Ukraine, he launches into an account of the 
heroic age of Ukrainian history, the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
The dream of a united Ukrainian state was shattered by the rivalry of 
Cossack chieftains and by the partition of the country between Russia 
and Poland. When the Russian government in 1875 forbade the printing 
of all pamphlets and books in Ukrainian, the center of culture and of the 
nationalistic movement shifted to Eastern Galicia, which in the partitions 
of Poland had come under Austrian rule. The Austrians, on the whole, per- 
mitted the Ukrainians more liberty than did Tsarist or Communist Rus- 
sia, or postwar Poland and Romania. Under Soviet rule, cultural auton- ` 
omy developed, but political and economic freedom was non-existent. 
The facts about the liquidation of political and kulak opposition and about 
the great famine of 1932-33 bear retelling at this particular time. After 
the present war, the Ukrainians will no doubt remain the most numerous 
people in Europe without a sovereign state. Their future freedom, it is 
suggested, is linked to the triumph of democracy and individual liberty 
in a loosely federated Soviet Union. Unfortunately, Mr. Chemberlin 
tends to write in paragraphs without knitting the paragraphs together. 
The result is that the narrative account is jumpy and at times repetitious. 
Yet the book as a whole is a useful and objective study.—E. C. Harm- 
REICH. 


The trouble with This Man Ribbentrop (Julian Messner, Inc., 1944, pp. 
xiv, 303, $3.00), by Dr. Paul Schwarz, is that Joachim von Ribbentrop 
may be a very shrewd plotter in business and politics, but beyond that he 
is a rather uninteresting fellow. Not even among the villains around Hit- 
ler does he cut an outstanding figure. His biographer was for many years 
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a German diplomat in Berlin and abroad. He has watched Ribbentrop 
very closely from his beginning as discharged officer and traveling wine 
salesman up to the time when he wormed himself into high society and 
from there into the Foreign Service. It is certainly a fantastic career in 
fantastic times and proves that Ribbentrop can ride in many saddles. 
Many swindlers in many fields have had the same capacity, In spite of 
his intimate knowledge and witty art in relating numerous stories, Dr. 
Schwarz does not succeed in making it quite clear why Hitler not only 
selected the man but sticks to him even now when he no longer can be use- 
ful. There can be no doubt in anybody’s mind inside Germany that Rib- 
bentrop’s “supermethods” of diplomacy have brought only disaster to 
Germany, and certainly will not bring about miracles in the future. Dr. 
Schwarz is right in stating that Ribbentrop could not have real and lasting 
diplomatic success, because the substance of his work was foul. However, 
perhaps only a man as malevolent in character as he is could play the rôle 
as long. as he has done. The value of Dr. Schwarz’ book lies not so much 
in his amusing anecdotes as in the insight he gives into the working of 
Germany’s foreign policy machine. It is true that Ribbentrop, as Hitler’s 
instrument, has made a madhouse of the foreign administration in the 
.Wilhelmstrasse. It is also a fact—and Mr. Schwarz gives ample proof— 
that European diplomacy, especially the British, for six years gave a group 
of wild adventurers in Berlin every chance to experiment with the globe, 
until it was ablaze.—W. F. SOLLMANN. 


In the spate of volumes—popular, semi-popular, and frankly learned— 
having to do with the Far East, and more especially with China, “old” 
and “new,” not the least interesting (especially to the “old China hand”) 
is Carl Crow’s China Takes Her Place (Harper, pp. xxi, 282, $2.75). It is a 
lightly and pleasantly written account which might well have been en- 
titled China To Me had not another sprightly writer beaten him to it. As 
many people more or less connected with “Republican” China know, Mr. 
Crow is a sometime newspaper correspondent, journalist,- business man- 
ager of a newspaper, and head of an advertising and merchandising agency 
the headquarters of which were long in Shanghai. In consequence, the 
outstanding value of this essay is its approach, namely, that of a Shanghai 
journalist and business man who has not the faintest hesitation in calling 
attention to the very considerable number of times in which he sized up 
erroneously what was going on. It is refreshingly unusual to find one who 
tells exactly what he thought (or thinks he thought) ten, twenty, or thirty 
years ago—and then points out how far astray he was. Much of the most 
interesting material is to be found in the footnotes—which are not com- 
posed of citations! The student or general reader who wishes precision of 
statement and dating of events had best avoid this work, but those who 
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enjoy running and racy accounts of the rise and fall and, perhaps, rise 
again of nations and political parties and individuals will derive a good 
deal of satisfaction from Mr. Crow’s latest literary exercise.—HARLEY 
Farnsworta MacNam. 


The third edition of the official Brazilian government directory (Indt1- 
cador da organização administrativa do executivo federal e sualegislagio), 
published by the Departamento Administrativo do Servico Público as of 
December 31, 1948, includes for the first time a folded general chart of the 
government and similar charts for each of the ministries. As the title indi- 
cates, the book of about 400 pages deals only with the executive branch, 
including the so-called “autarquias,” business enterprises, social security 
funds, etc. This third edition haz an index only to the agencies, and not to 
the individuals; but, taken asa whole, it isa moat useful reference volume 
for one interested in Brazilian government and governmental affairs, and 
may point the way to similar guides for each of the other Latin American 
countries as well as for a comprehensive and much less detailed govern- 
ment directory for all the Latin American area.—J. B. CHILDS. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW AND RELATIONS 


. Despite its title, no suggestions as to what the peace settlement should 
be are presented in An Intelligent American’s Guide to the Peace, edited by 
Sumner Welles (The Dryden Press, pp. vi, 370, $3.75). Instead, there is 
given a brief history since 1914 of some 80 different countries. An account 
of their national characteristics and economic problems is also included. 
Mr. Welles feels that the peace of the world can be maintained best if un- 
founded prejudice and suspicion are removed. The more we know about ' 
the problems confronting other people, the difficulties facing them in their 
struggle for a livelihood, the more likely we shall be able to understand 
their political actions. Because the success of any international organiza- 
tion to preserve peace will depend upon the ability of the United States to 
codperate with the other peoples of the world, he feels that it is essential 

. that Americans understand the psychology and aspirations oi foreign 
countries. In an encyclopedic work of this nature, it is inevitable that some 
minor-errors of fact should escape notice. Italy invaded Albania on Good 
Friday, not Easter Sunday, in 1939 (p. 11). Mussolini fell from power on 
July 25, 1943, not on the previous day (p. 12). Baron von Neurath was not 
the German envoy to Prague in 1938 (p. 30). Britain and France were not 
officially at war with Germany on September 2, 1939. They declared war 
the next day.—Roszrt §. McCorpocx. 


George Creel assembles the record of German ‘and Japanese) inhuman- 
ity and savagery in his War Criminals and Puntshment (Robert M. 
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McBride Co., 1944, pp. 303, $3.00) before he turns to prescribing remedies 
and retribution for the deeds. The sketches and much of the review of the 
Reich’s violations of human decency were first published in Colliers. Mr. 
Creel puts the American on notice against German self-pity and outlines 
the treatment be believes appropriate for the culprits of Germany and its 
allies. He firmly opposes civil trials for war criminals and advocates the 
rendition of individuals to the countries they victimized. He calls for 
complete defeat of the enemy, effective military occupation, and disarma~- 
ment as mere preliminaries to getting hold of Nasis and other violators 
of the moral law. An international court is, in his view, only useful for 
jurisdictional decisions. The countries that have suffered should be al- 
lowed “‘to deal with their ravagers and ravishers as they see fit.” He has 
no patience with any plans for trial that will give play to “technicalities 
and legal stratagems” which might favor or absolve the defendants. He is 
fervid in his hope that the victors will be able to redress the moral balance. 
—Dunys P. Myers. 


‘A somewhat middle-of-the-road discussion of problems of interna- 
tional organization appears in The Common Interest in International Eco- 
nomic Organization (International Labor Office, Montreal, 1944, pp. 135), 
by J. B. Condliffe and A. Stevenson. After a brief review of the Atlantic 
Charter and the “Four Freedoms,” the authors state the objectives of 
post-war planning to be: higher standards of living, full employment, 
social security, economic development, and international economic col- 
laboration. Each one of these objectives is examined briefly to see the rela- 
tion between its pre-war and probable post-war acceptability. The auth- 
ors then review the probable status of certain economic and transition 
period factors such as monopolistic competition, economic instability— 
especially its international aspects—the relation of total war to the do- 
mestic economy, the case for freer trade post-war, and, of course, the need 
for international coöperation. The last is discussed specifically in terms of 
food and raw materials, international monetary arrangements, commer- 
cial policy, and international investment. The authors seek to show the 
necessity for and the feasibility of expansion of international trade in the 
development and stabilization of domestic economies. They are convinced 
that the “publics” of the warring nations will not only support but de- 
mand more productive international collaboration. They feel that essen- 
tial as international technical organizations operating in particular com- 
modity or economic fields are, they are not enough. Some organizational 
instrumentalities must be found for the development and integration of a 
broad framework of international economic policies within which the 
more particular devices can thrive. The volume is a useful résumé of the 
problem for the layman.— Harvey PINNET. 
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On the Pan-American Union, the International Conferences of Ameri- 
can States, the meetings of Foreign Ministers of the American Republics, 
and their satellite organizations, is concentrated the attention of Miss M. 
Margaret Ball in The Problem of Inter-American Organization (Stanford 
University Press, pp. 117, $2.00). The volume is eminently successful in 
presenting the history and functions of the organizations named; a care- 
fully prepared index, bibliography, and list of agencies add to the book’s 
indispensability. However, there are many other inter-American organi- 
zations, taking a bilateral or unilateral form, according to the needs which 
they serve. Recent examples are the American-Mexican Commission for 
Economic Cooperation, and the Haitian, Bolivian, and Ecuadoran Devel- 
opment Corporations, on the directorates of which sit officials of the 
United States and the respective Latin-American governments. Entirely 
aside from these official structures, there are wider realms where cultural, 
- commercial, and religious inter-American organizations flourish. Thus the 
title chosen by Dr. Ball would lead one to expect a more comprehensive 
treatment of the varied aspects of the subject than is actually presented. 
' There is a noticeable but unavoidable gap and time lag in this and all 
books regarding hemispheric vis-à-vis the new world-wide organizations: 
the International Food and Agricultural Organization, UNRRA, and the 
creations of Bretton Woods, Dumbarton Oaks, and the San Francisco 
Conference. The gap is narrowed somewhat by the appearance, late in 
1944, of Pan-American Postwar Organization (Pan-American Union, pp. 
71, $0.25) and in 1945 of Inter-American Conference on the Problems of 
War and Peace: Manual for the Use of the Delegates (Pan-American Union, 
pp. 207, probable price $1.00, first printing exhausted). The first contains 
suggestions of the Union’s Governing Board and a proposed “Agreement 
for the Maintenance of Peace” prepared by the Inter-American Juridical ' 
Committee. The second. was compiled for the Mexico City Conference.— 
Wiarp F. BARBER. l 


The latest number in the African Handbook series was written by 
John A. Noon and bears the title Labor Problems of Africa (University of 
Pennsylvania Press, pp. 144, $1.50). Devoted mainly to the problem of 
manpower for labor purposes, it presents a series of regional and territorial 
surveys of employment in relation to economic enterprise and to total 
manpower. One section of the continent is excluded, i.e., North Africa. 
From these surveys, largely statistical in character, is drawn the not very 
startling conclusion that Africa has adequate manpower to meet pro- 
spective demands for labor. If labor shortages exist in some areas, the ex- 
planation may be found in the prevailing low wage level and unattractive 
working conditions. In two introductory chapters, the author touches on 
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such germane matters as labor efficiency, wages, migrant laborers, unions, 
and colonial policies. He sketches also the general background of the 
African laborer. In the face of Western imperialism and racial discrimina- 
tion, no considerable increase in the very low wage level can be anticipated 
in the near future. Whatever type of government is evolved, the author 
asserts the necessity of insuring that the future of Africa shall “be planned 
by Africans for Africans.” This is a praiseworthy principle; but how recon- 
cile it with imperialism?—G. Lutewron LaF uz. — 


The condensation of an involved and disputed question into the space 
of some fifty pages is always a, difficult process. This has been attempted 
by Carl J. Friedrich in his American Policy Toward Palestine (Public 
Affairs Press, 1944, pp. vi, 106, $1.00). The author’s self-imposed limita- 
tions (p. 8) focus his attention primarily upon the Jewish National Home 
and American policy toward that phase of affairs in Palestine, thus mini- 
mizing the continuous recent existence of a very considerable Arab ma- 
jority in the country. The central question in regard to the Jewish Na- 
tional Home provided for in the Balfour Declaration is whether it should 
mean a Jewish state of Palestine. Professor Friedrich ‘cites a recommenda- 
tion of the American delegation at the Peace Conference, dated January 
21, 1919 (p. 8), a statement by President Wilson on March 3, 1919, taken 
from a biography of Brandeis published in 1929 (p. 7), and a statement of 
Emir Feisal at the Peace Conference (p. 11) as bases for concluding: “The 
evidence is overwhelming that both the British and American govern- 
ments realized that the Zionist aspirations for which the Declaration ex- 
pressed sympathy meant large-scale Jewish immigration and the estab- 
lishment of a Jewish state. Subsequent published documents, which do 
not state this view, such as the White Paper of 1922 (published while 
Churchill was Colonial Secretary), the Congressional resolution of 1922, 
and the American-British convention of 1924 are merely considered re- 
treating steps. There is one other issue that apparently is accepted too 
easily. That is the conclusion of Walter C. Lowdermilk that the establish- 
ment of a “Jordan Valley Authority” will make possible the absorption 
of at least four million Jewish refugees from Europe (p. 37). It seems to 
many that such absorptive capacity in a country the size of New Hamp- 
shire, with practically no rain, and with already three times the popula- 
tion of New Hampshire, without any visible means of support except 
oranges, the Dead Sea salts, and an oil pipe line, is almost toó good to be 
true. In this volume we are thus asked to base an American policy upon 
support of one side of a disputed question, the economic soundness of 
which is not at all clear. The last half of the volume includes pertinent 
documents.—WiL3uR W. WATTE. 
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, Since 1940, a vast number of journalists, travelers, and others claiming 
‘special knowledge or competence have written books of varying value on 
Japan and her policies. Not the least sensational is Violet Sweet Haven’s 
Genilemen of Japan; A Study in Rapist Diplomacy (Ziff-Davis Publishing 
Co., 1945, pp. 321, $3.00). Only slightly concerned with diplomacy, it is 
commended in James R. Young’s foreword as “a Baedeker of Japan’s 
vicious underground work in the islands, empires, and eolonies of the 
Orient.” The author, a young teacher and journalist who formerly lived in 
several Pacific countries, made a tour of regions from Hongkong to Java 
in 1940. Although informed readers may well be discouraged by the first 
chapter (typically termed “Serpent in Eden’’) on alleged Japanese activi- 
ties in the Hawaiian Islands, the book has some features of passing inter- 
est. This reviewer doubts, however, whether it merits being called a Bae- 
deker to Japanese espionage or to anything else of real importance.—G. 
LuragroN LaFuzz. 


POLITICAL THEORY AND MISCELLANEOUS 


The title of Carl Wittke’s Against the Current; The Life of Karl Heinzen, 
1809-80 (University of Chicago Press, pp. 342, $3.75), is well chosen for 
the biography of.a man who started out, though not by choice, a3 a Prus- 
sian official, fought in the German revolution of 1848, and ended as a 
radical journalist whom the Transcript, in announcing his death at Boston 
in 1880, hailed as “the foremost pioneer of free thought.” Heinzen came 
to this country in 1850, a momentarily disillusicned ‘‘Forty-eighter,” yet 
determined to carry on the fight against German anti-liberalism from the 
security of a free country and to win support for this fight among the 
Germans in America whom he hoped to reach through their organizations 
and especially their numerous newspapers. After several years marked by 
unsuccessful journalistic attempts—each new venture coming to an end 
` as funds ran out—Heinzen finally succeeded, with some friends’ support, 

in keeping one paper precariously alive, the Pioneer, which he edited for 
twenty-five years, until his health failed. In the pages of this Boston 
paper, as well as in numerous speeches and a few rather disappointing 
lecture tours, Heinzen advocated a wide range oi liberal ideas. He limited 
himself by no means to the European scene, but ventured into political. 
_problems of his adopted country. Freedom of thought and freedom from 
want were as much among topics advocated by him as equal rights for 
women and for Negroes and numerous other social, economic, and political 
reforms of his day, and his anti-monarchist conviction expressed itself in a 
critical attitude toward the institution of the American presidency, cul- 
minating in his sponsorship of a No-President ticket in the elections of 
1868 and 1872. While his editorials were responsible for a few hundred 
anti-presidency leaflets found in the ballot boxes here and there, his re- 
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peated efforts to launch a liberal party based upon the German element 
never advanced beyond the committee stage. Heinzen’s life is the story of 
a serious and high-minded reformer whose zealousness as a crusader made 
him intolerant and quarrelsome and kept him from joining hands with 
fellow-radicals. Wittke pictures both sides of Heinzen’s character sym- 
pathetically and shows how his uncompromising fight for the rights of 
man and his insistence upon a high standard of journalism were capable 
of winning for him fairly wide support, while his unsparing and often 
petulant language cost him many followers, lost subscribers for his paper, 
and aggravated the feuds among the leading ‘“Forty-vighters.” The 
biography of this relentless enemy of church, monarchy, and communism 
` suggests the interesting question of whether Heinzen’s comparative in- 
effectiveness in this country was due more to the political indifference of 
the bulk of the German immigrants or to his way of approaching (and 
alienating) his readers.—GERHARD Kress. j 


In her biography of Frances Willard (University of Chicago Press, 1944 
pp. 418, $3.75), the author, Mary Earhart, strips the mantle of sanctity 
and mysticism from the shoulders of the great temperance leader and pre- 
sents to the world the portrait of a human being. Here is no saint, but a- 
woman of flesh and blood, who, by her own words, confessed that the 
most compelling force in her life was ambition to be well-known and well- 
loved. Her great aim in life was to labor for the emancipation of women. 
She did not create the W.C.T.U., and she had no deep sectarian loyalties 
in religion, although she used the Methodist: Church for the furtherance 
of the temperance movement. She was more interested in the woman’s 
movement than she was in temperance, but she saw that she could best 
advance the interests of women through the Temperance Union. Teaching 
was not her chosen field, but it was a means of getting out into the world 
at a time when society felt that woman’s place was undeniably in the 
home. Her brief experience in the field of education taught her how to or- 
ganize, and she also learned of her strange ability to attract women and 
to exact from them, individually and collectively, an amazing degree of 
devotion and an untiring constancy, of which she made ruthless use. It is 
particularly interesting to note that she had no solid convictions in her 
early years on abstinence, and that she developed the W.C.T.U. into an 
organization of nation-wide importance chiefly because it gave her the 
opportunity to fight for women’s rights. She was an indefatigable worker 
and a born manipulator. Her organization was never boisterous; her con- 
ventions were sedate; she did not make the mistakes of the more militant 
suffrage leaders; her lecture-halls were always filled with admiring crowds 
because of her personal magnetism, her wit and charm, and because the 
temperance movement combined religious emotionalism with the con- 
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crete evidence of the curse of inebriation: it was “‘so much easier to see a 
drunkard than it was to see a principle.” Into the W.C.T.U. she crowded 
many causes that had nothing to do with prohibition, among them peace : 
and international arbitration, woman suffrage, and social welfare. It is 
safe to say that her influence on the suffrage movement and on other re- 
forms was as great as that on temperance. In this book one finds the dy- 
namic picture of the woman’s movement from the days of the Civil War 
to the close-of the century. Here is a scholarly and interesting study of a 
great leader and of her times. The reader emerges with an appreciation of 
the personality of Frances Willard and of the early struggle for the eman- 
cipation of women. It is particularly fitting that one whose educational 
background stems from the same locale should have written this critical 
analysis of the character and achievement of one of the outstanding bene- 
factresses of womankind—Eximasurs A. WEBER. 


All wars give rise to a great deal of discussion and literature on the sub- 
ject of non-resistance. The impact of the present war upon the position and 
teachings of the conscientious objector is fully examined in a substantial 
volume by Guy Franklin Hershberger entitled War, Peace, and Non-Resist- . 
ance (Herald Press, 1944, pp. xv, 415, $2.50). The book deals particularly 
with the non-resistance philosophy of the Mennonite Church, one of the 
three “Historic Peace Churches,” a philosophy which is uncompromis- 
ingly founded upon an intense religious fundamentalism. The exposition of 
the subject is very ample and well-written, and its value is considerably 
enhanced by the inclusion of an excellent bibliography at the end of each 
chapter listing general treatises on the subject, as well as the more special- 
ized Mennonite literature. These should be of great value to specialists 
interested in further research in the ideas of non-resistance. The author 
makes it clear that the Mennonite point of view is thoroughly consistent 
in its renunciation of violence in any form. A good Mennonite cannot par- 
ticipate fully in the life of the modern state, for the state is “primarily an 
organization for the maintenance of law and order, by means of coercion, 
in a sinful society” (p. 188). It follows, therefore, that it is difficult “for a 
believer in New Testament non-resistance to hold, with any degree of con- 
sistency, any responsible executive, legislative, cr judicial position in a 
modern state” (p. 193). But some state services are legitimate for a non- 
resistant Christian, he points out, such as public health service, soil con- 
servation, scientific research, forestry, and the building of roads. The 
author sharply distinguishes the Mennonite point of view from that of 
other allegedly pacifistic groups. Thus he is sharply critical of the paci- 
fism of. modern religious liberalism, which has “rejected salvation by 
' faith and substituted a shallow, optimistic social evolution” (p. 214). 
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Furthermore, Gandhi’s idea of non-violent resistance should not be con- 
fused with non-resistance, for non-violent resistance is “a new form of war- 
fare,” its primary objective being political revolution and the conquest of 
power. Mennonite philosophy also rules out current methods of industrial 
warfare, such as the labor union, the strike, picketing, and the boycott, 
for these are instruments of coercion, however non-violent, and their 
motive “ig not love for the enemy” (p. 279). Whether the discipline of a 
parent over a child is permissible coercion, the author saith not. The book 
contains an exhaustive discussion of the conscientious objector in the 
present war, with special reference to the organizational and adminis- 
trative aspects of the problem he presents. The author expresses the opin- 
ion that the law and administrative machinery used in this war are more 
satisfactory than they were in the first World War. However one may 
care to quarrel with the basic thesis of this book, the reader will be im- 
pressed with its sincerity and with the good-will which suffuses it.— 
Davi FELLMAN. i 
The New Philosophy of Public Debt (Brookings Institution, pp. 93, 
$1.00), by Harold G. Moulton, is not a new philosophy expounded by him. 
Rather, it is an attack on the recently expounded debt philosophy which 
holds that the size of an internal debt is immaterial, and that constantly 
expanding public debt is indispensable to prosperity. This “new philos- 
ophy” arises from certain beliefs: (1) that we are suffering from a mature 
economy in which the driving force for private capital expansion no longer 
exists, (2) that we have a chronic excess of money savings, and (3) that 
business enterprises are no longer dependent to any great extent upon the 
investment markets for funds with which to expand productive capital. 
Moulton appraises each of these beliefs that support the continuous debt 
expansion argument. He finds the mature economy idea faulty, and con- 
cludes that the prospective industrial expansion opportunities are even 
greater now than at the end of World War I. Similarly, he finds the ideas 
of excess money saving and corporate independence.of capital markets 
subject to serious qualification. Apart from the question of the necessity 
of a continuously rising public debt, Moulton finds untenable the comple- 
ment of the new philosophy—that the size of the debt does not matter. 
He questions this view and the arguments offered in its support, and ar- 
gues that-a policy of constantly increasing. debt will be disastrous to our 
free enterprise system. Moulton’s attack on the new philosophy is by no 
. means conclusive, although it is a desirable questioning of some extrem- 
ist views. If the new philosophy of “deficit financing” is untenable, so is 
the traditional “balanced budget” view. What government debt policy is 
desirable still remains unsettled —Natuan L. SrYERSTEIN, 
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In his Capitalism and Slavery (University of North Carolina Press, pp. 
270, $3.00), Eric Williams presents the results of a profound study of the 
part played by slavery and the slave trade in British Empire economics. 
. Extensive documentation evidences the care with which the work was 

done and provides an unusually complete set of leads for those who desire 
to pursue the matter further. The book ascribes a dominant place to 
slavery and the slave trade in the money-making which accumulated the 
capital financing the industrialization of England, the slave trade being 
the big business of the pre-American Revolution period. Not only was the 
taking and carrying of slaves a source of profit, but the three-cornered 
trade was basic in the prosperity of many lines of business in England. 
Then, having been instrumental in financing the building of industrializa- 
tion in England, the slave trade and slavery were in turn killed by the 
capitalistic system. West Indian sugar production depended upon slave - 
labor and a British protective tariff. But high food costs made for high 
costs of production for factory owners. Industrialization was incompatible 
with the sugar monopoly enjoyed by West Indian planters; industrializa- 
tion called for free trade. So, “When British capitalists found the West 
Indian monopoly a nuisance, they destroyed West Indian slavery as the 
first step in the destruction of West Indian monopoly.” The author shows 
how the various business groups in England worked gradually toward 
-abolition and considers their efforts dominant, but he does not neglect the 
work of humanitarians and religionists, and he stresses the importance of 
the efforts and threats of the slaves themselves.—N. D. Houauton. 


While philosophers and political thinkers of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries (like Montesquieu in his Lettres Persanes) chose 
some remote and scarcely known land as the seat of an ideal state gov- 
erned according to their schemes, a smaller group of writers endeavored’ 
‘to demonstrate the natural and inherent superiority of Europe over the 
other continents, and expecially over the New World. Strange as it may 
seem, this theory, which can hardly find any rational justification, was 
accepted by naturalists like Buffon and philosophers like Hegel. Dr. ` 
Antonello Gerbi, in Viejas Polemicas sobre el Nuevo Mundo (Banco de 
` Credito del Peru, Lima, 1944, p. 162), subjects the causes and develop- ` 
ment of this curious idea to an exhaustive and penetrating analysis. Its 
first supporters were chiefly naturalists, like Buffon, who reached the con- 
clusion that America was an inherently inferior continent because of the 
weakness of its natives in comparison with the members of other human 
races and of the non-existence in the New World of certain botanical and 
animal species which could be found in the Old World. At the root of this 
theory was the belief that man and his civilization are largely the product 
of their environment, and that therefore Europe’s superior civilization 
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‘presupposed the natural superiority of that continent over America. At a 
later time, Europe’s superiority was ‘claimed on cultural and intellectual - 
grounds. It was confidently asserted that America would never be able to 
develop its own form of civilization and would always have to depend on 
Europe’s culture. Hegel declared that the New World was immature, 
impotent, and inherently inferior. The different aspects of the doctrine 
and the reactions to it, both in Europe and in the New World, are care- . 
fully examined in Dr. Gerbi‘s book, which constitutes an important con- 
tribution to the history of the ideas relating to America.— ANGELO Piro 
SERENI. i f 


In his book, The Psychological Battlefront of Democracy (Butler Uni- 
versity Press, pp. 96, $1.00), Charles C. Josey recognizes what he calls the 
military, the social-economic-political, and the psychological battlefronts 
of democracy. He devotes his attention primarily to methods of attaining 
success on the psychological battlefront, but he readily concedes that fail- 
ure on any one of these battlefronts would probably be fatal to the cause 
of democracy. The antithetical relationship of democracy and fascism, as 
well as the causes of the latter, are carefully analyzed. Democracy is seen 
as an outgrowth of the acceptance of justice and brotherhood as guides to 
action in all fields of human activity. Fascism, on the other hand, is con- 
sidered to'be a result of a desire for ease, comfort, power, and special 
privilege. Democracy would promote the welfare of all, while fascism 
seeks to stratify society and to give power and influence to those in the 
upper strata. The fascist refers to those who would uphold the ideals of 
democracy as wild-eyed idealists, radicals, and imcompetents. The author 
has made a valuable contribution to the literature dealing with the theory 
of fascism, particularly in that he has approached the subject primarily 
from the point of view of the mental attitude of the individual. He has 
ignored factors which some would consider important in dealing with 
this general problem, but this fact need not detract from the significance 
of his work,— Danis B. CARROLL. 


For a long time, John Haward has been looked upon as the father of 
prison reform. But Thorsten Sellin; in his Pioneering in Penology: The Am- 
sterdam Houses of Correction in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries 
(University of Pennsylvania Press, pp. xi, 125, $2.50), has put us all in 
his debt by showing that Amsterdam’s city fathers antedated Howard by 
almost two centuries. They opened their first Rasphuis in 1596, and their 
Spinhuis for women in 1597, The former was established primarily to deal 
more effectively with male patty thieves and professional beggars, and the 
latter with prostitutes, drunken women, and incorrigible girls. In both, 
the primary object was correction by means of labor, religion, and educa- 
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tion, the latter mostly of an informal character. Primarily, they were not 
conceived to be places of punishment. The latter purpose was carried out 
by the older methods of whipping, mutilation, fines, banishment, and 
execution. These institutions had imitators in most of the towns of the 
United Provinces, in some of those of the Spanish Low Countries, in those 
of Northern Germany, of Scandinavia, and possibly in Spain and Italy. 
It was from a study of them that Howard received his inspiration for the 
reformation of the jails of England. Until Howard’s time, they had very 
little influence on England, and Sellin thinks that they had none on the 
development of prisons in the American colonies. Sellin has provided a 
very good bibliography of sources; and no one interested in the modern 
development of penology can ignore the book.—J. L. GILLIN. 


In Anglo-American Legal Bibliographies (U. 8. Government Printing 
Office, 1944, pp. xii, 166, $1.50), prepared by William L. Friend, a member 
of its Law Library staff, the Library of Congress has furnished members of 
the legal profession, as well as librarians, teachers, and scholars, with a 
valuable and comprehensive guide to bibliographic materials, pertaining 
to Anglo-American law. The book contains bibliographies dealing with 
all aspects of English and American law except works devoted to American 
statutory materials. The latter have been omitted because they were pre- 
viously covered by the second volume in the Harvard series of legal bibliog- 
raphies, by Lawrence Keitt, published in 1934. The present book is di- 
vided into two sections. The first gives a hitherto lacking historical ac- 
count of Anglo-American legal bibliography; the second, the bibliography 
proper, includes 299 entries with a detailed bibliographical analysis for 
each entry and a useful reference to the Library of Congress card number . 
for the item.—Gzoran MANNER. I 
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Jan., 1945. 

Housing, Housing and public health. C.-E. A. Winslow. Am. Jour. of Pub. 
Health. Jan., 1945. 

Judiciary. The new guesspotism. Frank W. Grinnell. The operation of the Mis- 
souri non-partisan court plan. William W. Crowdus. Neb. Law Rev. Oct., 1944. 
. “Justice” in the juvenile court. Darid Bogen. Jour. of Crim. Taw and 
Criminol. Nov. —Dec., 1944. 
> Qopseñsus of judicial selection proposals. Glenn R. Winters. Jour. of 
Amer. Judie. Soc. Dec., 1944. ‘ 
. Mr. Justice William Johnson, creative dissenter. A. J. Levin. Mich, 
Law Rev. Deo., 1944. 

Labor. The national output-at full employment in 1950. E. E. Hagen and N. B. 
Kirkpatrick. Amer. Econ. Rev. Sept., 1944. 
. Planning for postwar manpower readjustment. Floyd W. Reeves. Pub. 
Management. Nov., 1944. 
. Labor helps the veteran. Harry Mastloff. Am. Federationist. Dec., 1944. 
. Child Iabor and youth employment in this nation’s third year of war. 
Beatrice McConnell. Soc. Service Rev. Dec., 1044. 
. Strike profiles. John V. Spielmans Jour. of Pol. Econ. Dec., 1944. 
. Keeping up to date on wage stabilization. Tra W. Wolfe. Pub. Util. 
Dec. 7, 1944. 
. When the union enters. Benjamin M. Sslekman. Capital and labor in 
the railroad industry. Howard R. Smith. Tke foreman’s association of America. 
Herbert R. Northrup. Harvard Bus. Rev. Winter, 1945. 
. When pin-setters are children. Kate Clugston. Survey Midmonthly. 
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. Let’s budget for jobs. James X. Murray. Higher education for labor 

leaderehip? Mark Starr. Am, Federationist. Jan., 1945. 

. Labor’s réle in politics: A non-partisan force. James B. Carey. An inde- 

pendent perty. A. Philip Randolph. Common Sense. Jan., 1645. 

. War and postwar trends in employment of Negroes. Seymour L. Wolf- 

bein. Teen-age youth in the wartime labor forre. Lester M. Pearlman and Leonard 

Eskin. Mo. Labor Rev. Jan., 1945. 

. Wallace and the labor draft. Dwight Macdonald. Politics. Feb. 1945. 

. Our war and postwar programs. William Green. Office-workers come of 

age. Paul R. Hutchings and J. Howard Hicks. Am. Federationist. Feb., 1945. 
Legislation. Thoughts on the legislative process in Louisiana. Charles J. Rive. 

La. Law Rev. Dee., 1944. 
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. The, work of the California legislature during 1944. Earl Warren. Calif. 
Law Rev. Dec., 1944. 

Migrations. The in-migrant “menace.” Jack Yeaman Bryan. Survey Mid- 
monthly. Jan., 1945. 

Military Law. Legal aspects of the determinative review of general court-martial 
cases under article of war 50}. 7m. M. Connor. Va. Law Rev. Dec., 1944. 

Military Policy. The future defense of the U. S. A. John Fischer. Harper’s. Jan., 
1945. 

National Debt. The ‘‘burden of the debt” and the national income. E. D. Domar. 
Amer. Econ. Rev. Dec., 1944. 
—. On debt policy. Hency C. Simons, Jour. of Pol. Econ. Dec., 1944. 

Personalities. Last talk with Wendell Wilkie. Louts Fischer. Common Sense. 
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. Wendell Willkie; the “man thinking.” Will D. Howe. Amer. Scholar. 
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. Stettinius on the spot. Herbert Corey. Free World. Jan., 1945. 

Personnel. Federal overtims pay policies. Jsmar Baruch. Personnel research in 
the federal government. Carroll L. Sharile. Organising the personnel office at the 
operating level. Earl P. Yocum. The congress hears the case for the health programs 
for government employees. Verna A. Mohagen. Joint United States navy depart- 
ment-maritime commission safety and health program. John M. Roche. Person. 
Admin. Nov., 1944. ` 
. The present status of the attorney in civil service. Ralph F. Fuchs. 
Federal Bar Jour. Jan., 1945. 
. Civil service by constitution. Edward H. Litchfield and Robert G. 
McCloskey. Nat. Mun. Rev. Jan., 1945. 
. Good personnel administration is good public administration. Herbert 
Emmerich. The emerging réle of public employee counseling. Margaret E. Barron. 
The army separation counseling program. Mitchell Dreese. Testing intelligence and 
aptitudes. Louis L. Thurstone. New horizons in industrial employee relations. Dale 
Yoder, Personnel] research in the army air forces. John C. Flanagan. Personnel ad- 
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. Career service in public health. William P. Shepard. Am. J our. of Pub. 
Health. Jan., 1945. 

Planning, The National Resources Planning Board; a chapter in American 
planning experience. Charles E. Merriam. Amer. Pol. Sci. Rev. Dec., 1944. 

Political Parties. Western radicalism, 1865-1901; concepts and origins. Chester 
McA. Destler. Miss. Valley Hist. Rev. Dec., 1944. 
. The political drift in sus Michael Derrick. Nineteenth Cent. and 
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” Can politics be socialized. Arthur W. Calhoun. Politics, Feb., 1945. 

Postal Workers. They remain forgotten men. Wiliam C. Doherty. Am. Federa- 
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Pressure Politics. The southern governors’ conference as a pressure group. H.C. 
Nizon. Jour. of Politics. Aug., 1944. 
. Biography of a nation of joiners. Arthur M. Schlesinger. Amer. Hist. 
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Price Control. Transitional price control. Albert Lauterbach. Southwestern Soc. 
Sci. Quar. Dec., 1944. 

Prisons. History of released prisoners. Thorsten Sellin. Jour. of Crim. Law & 
Criminol. Nov.—Dec., 1044. 
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Public Administration. Wisconsin administrative procedure act. Ralph M. Hoyt. 
Wis. Law Rev. July, 1944. 
. California’s approach to the improvement of administrative procedure. 
Ralph N. Kelps. Calif. Law Rev. Dec., 1944. 
. Making government opinion reseerch bear upon operations. Julian L, 
Woodward, Amer. Sociol. Rev. Dec., 1944. 
. Michigan attacks “red tape.” Rcbert S. Ford. Nat. Mun. Rev. Dec., 
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Public Opinion. Confusion in America. George Soloveytchtk. Contemp. Rev. Nov., 
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Public Utilities, “Cost” as a substitute for “value” in utility rate base determina- 
tion; a comment on Dr. Bauer’s position. Samuel Ferguson. Yale Law Jour. Sept., 
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. The ghosts of the Hope natural gaa decision. Hillyer Brown. Calif. Law 
Rev. Dec., 1944. 

. What makes the utilities tick? C. W. Kellogg. Pub. Util. Dec. 7, 1944. 
. Michigan utilities ordered to divert war taxes. Owen Ely. Pub. Util. 
Deo. 21, 1944. 

. Accounting policy or economic philosophy? Joe Bond. Accounting Rev. 
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. Original cost in public utility accounting. Parts I, IJ, III. John H. 
Bickley. Pub. Util. Deo. 21, 1944, Jan. 4, Jan. 18, 1945. 

Race Relations. Statutory prohibitions against interracial marriage. Irving G. 
Tragen. Calif. Law Rev. Sept., 1944. 
. Hard to be a Jew; American version. William Schack. Caste or democ- 
racy? an American dilemma. Mordecai Grossman. Contemp. Jewish Record. Oct., 
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` . An American dilemma. Werne- J. Cahaman. Chic. Jew. Forum. Winter, 
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Foreign Affairs, Jan., 1945. 

. Regardless of race. Kathryn J. Sar ple. Survey Midmonthly. Jan., 1945. 
— Our conflicting racial policies. Wil W. Alezander. Harper’s. Jan., 1945. 
——_——. If I were a white man. Donald Jor.es. Common Sense. Jan., 1946. 

. Memorandum on anti-semitism. Philip Wylie. Amer. Mercury. Jan., 
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Rationing. Some observations on rationing. Tharles F. Phillips. Jour. of Business. 
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Reconversion. The strategy of reconversion. William Haber. Amer. Pol. Sci. 
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Social Security. Judicial review of benefactory action. F. F. Blachly and M. E. 
Oatman, Georgetown Law Jour. Nov., 1944. ` 
. Common, human needs in public assistance programs. Charlotte Towle. 
Case-work services in the Aid to Dependent Children program; a study in Cook 
county. Carol Goldstein. Development of local sesources to meet existing child wel- 
fare needs. Mildred Arnold. Soc. Service Rev. Dec., 1944. 
. Recommendations as to postwar jobs and social security. Francas Perkins. 
Pub. Util. Dec. 7, 1944. 
. Rationale for determining newsboy and life insurance solicitor status 
under unemployment and workmen’s compensation statutes. Reynolds C. Seitz. 
Ky. Law Jour. Jan., 1945. 
. Social security. Robert S. Holzman. Taxes. Jan., 1945. 
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. The office of the attorney-general of the state. Nathaniel L. Goldstein. 
N.Y. State Bar Assoc. Bull. Dec., 1944. 

Surplus Property. The disposition of surplus war property. J. D. Sumner. Amer. 
Econ. Rev. Sept., 1944. 
. Sale of war surpluses to speculators. John G. McLean. Harvard Bus. 
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. Surplus property disposal—its challenge. Leo Barnes. Pub. Util. Jan. 18, 
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. Accountants and disposal of surplus war property. J. Harry La Brum. 
Jour. of Accountancy. Jan., 1945. 

Taxation. Possibilities of federal tax administration as a solusion for tax conflicts. 
James W. Martin. Jour. of Politics. Aug., 1944. 
. State inheritance taxes on Indians. Critique of Oklahoma Tax Com- 
mission v. United States. Thomas Reed Powell. Columbia Law Rev. Nov., 1944. 
. History of Kentucky commercial motor vehicle transportation tax legis- 
lation, Ray H. Garrison and James W. Martin. Ky. Law Jour. Nov., 1944. 
. Some tax effects of cancellation of indebtedness. Joseph P. Lynch. Ford- 
ham Law Rev. Nov., 1944. z 
. Treasury tax policias in 1943. E. D. Allen. Congressional tax policies in 
1943. Mabel Newcomer. Three plans for postwar taxation. Carl Shoup. Amer. Econ. 
Rev. Dec., 1944. 
. Can corporations deduct from gross income dividends on preferred 
stock? Samuel G. Winstead. Tex. Law Rev. Dec., 1944. 
. Acquisitions to avoid income or excess profits tax; section 129 of the 
internal revenue code, Harry J. Rudtck. Harvard Law Rev. Dec., 1944. 
. An appraisal of postwar tax plans. J. Keith Butters. Harvard Bus Rev., 
. Winter, 1945. 
. Federal-state tax coöperation. James W. Martin. Nat. Mun. Rev. Jan., 
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. Averaging income for tax purposes. Roy Blough. Treatment of income 
‘taxes in corporation income statements. Howard C. Greer. Tax simplification. 
Michael D. Bachrach. Accounting Rev. Jan., 1945. 

. History and deve.opment of bank taxation in Alabama. James T. 
Stovall. Alebama Lawyer. Jan., 1945. 
. Separate accounting for state income tax purposes. Walter F. Kautz. 
Mistaken beliefs about tax administration. Norman J. Cann. Postwar tax problems. 
Roy G. Blakey. Taxes. Jan., 1945. 
. Candlelight on tax simplification. Ralph W. Snyder. Jour. of Account- 
ancy. Jan., 1945. 
. Income taxes and intangibles; two significant research bulletins. George 
"0. May. Jour. of Accountancy. Feb., 1945. 
. Reverters in estate taxation. Robert E. Nelson. A reasonable undis- 
tributed profita tax. Wiliam Vickrey. The men who draft the tax forms. L. D. 
Farrar. Creditors’ reorganisation and the federal income tax. Norris Darrell. Federal 
taxation and private law. E. MN. Cohn. Taxes. Feb., 1945. 

Transportation, Government coordination of transportation in war and recon- 
struction, Albert Lauterbach. Jour. of Politics. Nov., 1944. 

War Production Board. The war production board administrative polities and 
procedures. John Lord O’ Bricn and Manley Fleischmann. Geo. Washington Law 
Rev. Dec., 1944. 
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War Profits. Refund of excess war profits to utility consumers. Richard A. 
Sullivan. Pub. Util. Dec. 7, 1944. 

Workmen’s Compensation. Workmen’s compensstion awards for injuries to 
' specific members of the body. Sidney Shemel. Cornell Law Quar. Nov., 1944. 

World War I. War organization of the federal government. Luther Gulick. Amer. 
Pol. Sci. Rev. Dec., 1944, 
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Books and Pamphlets 


Barker, F. A. The modern prison system of India; a report to the Department. 
Pp. 155. N.Y.: Macmillan. 1944. 

Bell, Thomas. John Maclean; a fighter for freedom. Pp. 173. Glasgow: Commu- 
nist Party. 1944. 
` Beveridge, Sir William. Full employment in a free society. Pp. 429. London: 
Allen and Unwin. 1944. 

Campbell, George A. Our police force. Pp. 124. London: Oxford Univ, Press. 1943. 

Clarke, Joan S. Funeral reform. Pp. 16. London: Social Security League. 1944. 

Clokie, Hugh McD. Canadian government and politics, Pp. 351. Toronto: Long- 
mans, Green, 1944. 

Cololti, Julio E. Patrones, empleados y obreros arte la Ley 11. 729. Pp. 217. 
Buenos Aires: Talleres gráficos de Iglesias y Matera. 1944. 

Common Wealth (Political Party). Common Wealth policy 1944-45, being an‘ 
official collection of reports and resolutions adopted by the Common Wealth con- 
ference. Pp. 125. London: Common Wealth Pub. Co. 1944. 

Communist Party of Great Britain. Salute to the co-ops, 1844-1944. Pp. 8, Lon- 
don: Communist Party. 1944. 

Dallin, David J. The real Soviet Russia; trans. Pp, 270. New Haven (Conn.): 
Yale Univ. Press. 1944, 

Edelbaum, Meyer. The way to freedom; a contribution to the struggle of the 
Jews. Pp, 284. N.Y.: Bloch. 1944. 

Ellsworth, Paul T. Chile; an economy in transition. Pp. 189. N.Y.: Macmillan. 
1945. 

Giovenco, Luigi. Stato giuridico dei segretari comunale e i Pp. 295, 
Como (Italy): Topografia editrice C. Nani. 1942. 

Harris, Seymour E., ed. Economic problems of Latin America. Pp. 479. N.Y.: 
McGraw-Hill. 1944. 

Harvey, Jean Charles. Les grenouilles demandent un roi. Pp. 156. Montreal: 
Les Editions du Jour. 1943. 

Jones, Sir Thomas G. The unbroken front; Ministry of food, 1916-1944; person- 
alities and problems. Pp. 215. London: Everybody's Books. 1944. 

Jordan, Maz. Beyond all fronts; 8 bystander’s notes on this thirty years war. 
Pp. 400. Milwaukee: Bruce. 1944. 

Jurnetkovd, Marie. Women of Czechoslovakia. Pp. 52. London: New Europe 
Pub. Co. 1944. 

Karski, Jan. Story of 8 secret state [Polish underground]. Pp. 395. Boston: 
Houghton. 1944. 

Keith, Arthur Berriedale. The British commonwealth of nations; its territories 
and constitutions. Pp. 54. London: Longmans, Green. 1944. 

Kingsley, John D. Representative bureaucracy; an interpretation of the British 
Civil Service, Pp. 324. Yellow Springs (Ohio): Antioch, 1944.. 

Lipson, E. Planned economy or free enterprise: the lessons of history. Pp. 320. 
London: Black. 1944. 
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Mair, L. P. Welfare in the British colonies. Pp. 115. New York: Roy. Inst. of 
Internat. Affairs. 1944. 

Mill, James. The Scottish pclice. Pp. 208. Edinburgh: W. Green & Sons. 1944. 

Montagnana, Mario. Ricordi di un operaio torinese (salto la guida di Gramsci). 
Pp. 210. N.Y.: Prompt Press. 1944. 

Moreno Quintana, Lucio Manuel. Política económica (susayó acerca de una 
sistematización integral) 2 v. Buenos Aires: Librerfa del colegio. 1944. 

Morgan, Llewellyn A. The Dutch state coal mines; what government administra- 
tion has achieved. Pp. 21. London: Fabian Pubns. 1944. 

Murray, Michael, ed. Poland’s progress, 1919-1989. Pp. 164. Forest Hilla (N.Y.): 
Transatlantic Arts, 1944. 

Normano, João Frederico, The spirit of Russian economics. Pp. 184. N.Y.: John 
Day. 1944. 

Prics, John. British trade unions; rev. ed. Pp. 44. London: Longmans, Green. 
1944. 

“Rhyn, A. A. van, comp. Nieuw Nederland [Netherlands after the war]. Pp. 344. 
N.Y.: Querido. 1944. 

Robson, William A. The British system of government. Pp. 38. London: Long- 
mans, Green. 1944. 

Rose, William J. Rise of Polish democracy. London: Bell. 1944. 

Schumacher, F. E. What will planning mean in terms of money. Pp. 35. London: 
Architectural Press. 1944. 

Schwob, Mayer A. M. L'affaire Pétain; faits et documents. Pp. 201. N.Y.: 
French & European Pubns. 1844. 

Snow, Helen (Foster). The Chinese labor movement. Pp. 235. N.Y.: John Day. 
1945. 

Tesauro, Alfonso. Diritto costituzionale; 5. ed. Pp. 423. Napoli: A. Rondinella. 
1943. 

Tucci, Giuseppe. La politica dei preyzi nell’economia di guerra. Pp. 169. Padova: 
CEDAM, Casa editrice dott. A. Milani. 1943. 

Watkins, 8. E. How will plenning affect land ownership. Pp. 36. London: Archi- 
tectural Press. 1944. 


Articles 


Argentina. The Argentine today. Thomas Ainscough. Contemp. Rev. Nov., 1944. 
. Poison from Europe. Francis R. Bellamy. Amer. Mercury. Jan., 19465. 
. Argentina, the recalcitrant American state. Frank Tannenbaum. For- 
eign Affairs. Jan., 1945. 
. The cross and the sword. George Doherty. Harper’s. Jan., 1945. 

Australia. Fair comment. G. W. Paton. Trivial offenses. K. Anderson, Aus. Law 
Jour. Oct. 13, 1944. \ 
. Taking and animus furandi in larceny. C. E. Weigall. Aust. Law Jour. 
Nov. 17, 1944. 

Belgium. The situation of Belgium. Emile Cammaerts. Contemp. Rev. Nov., 
1944. 

Bulgaria. The case of Bulgaria. Kosta Todoroff. New Europe. Dec., 1944. 

Canada. Canada and the International Labour Organisation. Paul Martin. Em- 
ployment after the war. George Luzton and W. F. Ryan. Representation in the as- 
sembly of Nova Scotia. D. C. Harvey. Public Affairs. Summer, 1944. 
. The development af government expenditure control; the issue and audit 
phases.. Herbert R. Balls, The state and collective bargaining. H. A. Logan. Can. 
Jour. of Econ. & Pol. Bci. Nov., 1944. 
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————. Health insurance in Canada. H. E. MacDermot. Queen’s Quar. Autumn, 
1944. 





. Immigration and provincial rights. Jean Mercier. Dependents’ allow- 
ances and alimentary provisions for divorced anc separated wives. T. Moss. Can. 
Bar Rev. Dec., 1944. 

—. On to Ottawe-—or back to the people. John Marshall. Saskatchewan’s 
socialists. Morris C. Shumiatcher. Can the liberals hold Quebec? Herbert F. Quinn. 
Can. Forum. Dec., 1944. 

. Three social security plans for Canads. H. M. Cassidy. Canadian post- 
war planning. Symposium. Public Affairs. Winter, 1944. 
. The family allowances controversy in Canada. Charlotte Whitton. Soc. 
Service Rev. Dec., 1944. 

China. The future of China. J. O. P. Bland. Natl. Rev. Dec., 1944. 
. The civil war in China. Lin Yutang. Amer. Mercury. Jan., 1945. 
—— China’s financial problems. H. H. Kung. Foreign Affairs. Jan., 1945. 
. Labor conditions in China. Mo. Labor Rev. Jan., 1945. \ 

Cuba. Nuestra escuela pública y la segunda ensefianza del pueblo. Hortensta 
Lamar. Rev. Bimestre Cubana. July—Aug., 1944. 

Denmark. Denmark; a nation underground. Gunnar Leisttkow. Amer. Mercury. 
Jan., 1945. : 

France. The trade union movement in the framework of French war economy, 
1939-1940. Henry W. Ehrmann. Jour. of Politics. Aug., 1944. 
. The Catholics of France from the autumn of 1942 to the invasion. 
Georgetie Vignauz. Rev. of Politics. Oct., 1944. 
. Hostile French civilians. Benjamin B. Ferencs. Jour. of Crim. Law and 
Criminol, Nov.-Dec., 1944. 
. Requisition during the French Revolution, 1789-1815. Maurice K. Wise. 
La. Law Rev. Dec., 1944. 
. Parental consent in French law. Manfred Simon. Juridical Rev. Dec., 
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. Proust and the Dreyfus case. Harry Salpeter. Chic. Jew. Forum. Winter, 

1945. f 
General and Comparative. The significance of Roman law for the Americas and 

its importance to inter-American relations. Hans Kirchberger. Wis. Law Rev. July, 

1944. ` ° 

. The effect of war on pre-existing contracts involving enemy nationals. 

Sidney S. Diamond. Yale Law Jour. Sept., 1944. 

. Socialist parties in South America, II. Robert Alexander. Can. Forum. 

Dec., 1944. 

. Postwar democracy and anti-democratiz movements. Arnold J. Zurcher. 

Did Europe’s progressive education fail? Charles S. Kazdan. TVA on the Danube. 

Clarence Senior. Financing the industrialization of western Europe. Marcus Nadler. 

New Europe. Dec., 1944. 

. The comparative study of inter-ethnic ralations. N. S. Timasheff. Amer. 

Cath. Sociol. Rev. Dec., 1044. I 

. Reflections on medieval torture. W. Uman. Juridical Rev. Dec., 1944. 

. Population in a world at war. Louis 7. Dublin. Amer. Scholar. Winter, 




















1945. 
-. The reconstruction of European agriculture. Karl Brandt. Foreign 
Affairs. Jan., 1945. 

—. Officer ranks of the armed forces of the western hemisphere. Francts M, 
Rogers. Bull. Pan Amer, Union. Jan., 1945. 
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. The youth movement in the Weimar Republic. Alfred E. Apsler. Soc. 
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Great Britain. Britain’s plan for a national health service. Arthur S. Mc Ni alty. 
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. Employment policy. Editors. Round Table. Sept., 1944. 
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. Strikes and lockouts in Great Britain. Eugene L. Gomberg. Quar. Jour. 
of Econ. Nov., 1944. 

: Housing; temporary or permanent? Arthur M. Foyle. Industrial welfare 
in my time. Margaret G. Bondfield. Fortnightly. Dec., 1944. 

. Postwar traffic-accident prevention. O. V. Thomas. The police and the 
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. British reconversion and trade. W. Manning Dacey. Foreign Affairs. 
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. Medical reform in Great Britain. L. E. Bodmer. Public Affairs. Winter, 
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i . Britain’s philosophy today—progress.. Mary Seaton. Free World. Jan., 
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Greece. The Greek tragedy, Dwight Macdonald. Politics. Feb., 1945. 
India. India—the political scene. Editors. Round Table. Sept., 1944. 
. The caste system of India. Mason Olcott. Amer. Sociol. Rev. Dec., 1944. 
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Italy. Political i issues and alignments in Italy today. Mario Einaudi. Rev. of 
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Japan. Democracy in postwar Japan. John F. Embree. Amer. Jour. of Sociol. 
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. The sacred cow of Japan. Owen Lattimore. Atlantic. Jan., 1945. 
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. Government encouragement of postwar industrial expansion in Federal 
District, Mexico. Mo. Labor Rev. Jan., 1945. 

New Zealand. Social security in New Zealand. Walter Nash. Public Affairs. 
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. Reconstruction policies in New Zealand. Mo. Labor Rev. Jan., 1945. 
Netherlands East Indies. Education in the Netherlands East Indies: Two views: 
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1944. 

Jacoby, Gerhard. Racial state; the German nationalities polioy i in the protector- 
ate of Bohemia-Moravia. Pp. 367. N.Y.: Inst. of Jewish Affairs. 1944. 

Jones, T. Gordoh. Peace and the threefold commonwealth. Pp. 47. N.Y.: Anthro- 
posophic Press. 1943. 

Kellor, Francis, and Domke, Martin. Arbitration in international controversy. 
Pp. 101. N.Y.: Commissior to Study the Organisation of Peace and Amer. Arbitra- 
tion Assn. 1944, 

McDonald, A. H. Fact and fictian in Japanese imperitiam; Pp. 35. London: 
Roy. Inst. of Internal. Affairs. 1944. 
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Michie, Allan A. Keep ‘the peace through air power. Pp. 172. G. Allen & Unwin. 
1944. 

Murray, C. de B. Rebuilding Europe. Pp. 172. London: Simpkin Marshall. 
1944, 

Nizer, Louis. What to do with Germany? Pp. 98. N.Y.: Readers Bk. Service. 
1944. 

Politis, Nicholas S, La morale internationale. Pp. 194. N.Y.: Brentano’s, 1944. 

Warhafttg, Zorach. Relief and rehabilitation; implications of the UNRRA pro- 
gram for Jewish needs. Pp. 223. N.Y.: Inst. of Jewish Affairs, 1944. 

Woolf, Leonard. International postwar settlement. London: Gollancs. 1944. 


- Articles 


Albania. Albania and Greece. Thomas Anthem. Contemp. Rev. Nov., 1944. 

Allied Military Governments. Allied military governments in action. J. L. 
Walden. Western City. Oct., 1844. 

Boundaries, International boundaries, Jesse S. Reeves. Amer. Jour. of Int. Law. 
Oct., 1944. 

British Commonwealth, Organization of security. Editors. Round Table. Sept., 
1944, 

Canada. The place of Canada in postwar organization. Brooke Clazton. Can. 
Jour. of Econ. & Pol. Sci. Nov., 1944. 

China. Shanghai and Hong Kong; a British view. H. G. W. Woodhead. Foreign 
Affairs. Jan., 1945. 

. A Chinese symbol. Fabian Chow. Free World. Jan., 1945. 

France. French and Russian security. Philip M. Kaiser. Free World. Jan., 1945. 

Germany. The German problem; origins and development. Erich Kahler. Con- 
temp. Jewish Record. Oct., 1944. 

. The nazis and the right of asylum. Kurt R. Grossman, Chic, Jew. Forum. 
Winter, 1945. 

Great Britain. Freedom for the small trader. Donald W. Wade. Rehousing the 
masses. T. L. Horabin. “Who zhus could build?” Mrs. C. F. G. Masterman. Liberal. 
Nov., 1944. 

Hungary. Shall Hungary turn east? Emil ina New Europe. Dec., 1944. 

Imperialism. Imperialism and spiritual freedom; an African view. Ako Adjei. 
Amer. Jour. of Sociol. Nov., 1944. 

International Conferences. Bretton Woods. Oscar R. Hobson. Liberal. Nov., 1944. 
. The agreements of Bretton Woods. Ernest H. Stern. Economica. Nov., 











1944. 





. Motion pictures; a force for international coöperation. Walter Wanger. 
World Affairs Interpreter. Autumn, 1944. : 
. Bretton Woods and international coSperation. Henry Morgenthau, Jr. 
Foreign Affairs. Jan., 1945. 
. The Chicago air conference. S. G. Cameron. Can. Forum. Jan., 1945. 
. International labcr conference; twenty-sixth session. Smtth ‘Simpson. 
Amer. Jour. of Int. Law. Oct., 1944. 

International Law. International law in Turkey. Cemil Bilsel. The legality of the 
annexation of Austria by Germany. Herbert Wright. Amer. Jour. of Int. Law. Oct., 
1944, 














. A systematic inquiry into the principles of international law dealing 
with diplomatic protection. Jen Hostie. Tulane Law Rev. Oct., 1944. 

. Soldiers’ liability for wrongs committed on duty. Albert Ehrenzweig. 
Cornell Law Quar. Nov., 1944. 
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. Reaffirmation of fundamental principles of international law. Charles 
G. Fenwick. Bull Pan Amer. Union. Dec., 1944. 
International Trade and Finance. Little peoples end big tariffs. Deryck Abel. 
Liberal. Nov., 1944. 
. A practical international monetary policy. E. M. Bernstein. The inter- 
national bank for reconstruction and development. Arthur Smithies. Amer. Econ. 
Rey. Deo., 1944: 
. The great transition. Eugene V. Rostow. Fortune. Jan., 1945. I 
. The monetary fund; some criticisms examined. H. D. White. Foreign 
Affairs. Jan., 1945. 
` Japan. Japanese propaganda among American Japanese and Negroes. Joseph S. 
Roucek. World Affairs Interpreter. Autumn, 1944. 
Labor. Labor aspects of international relations. John W. Tuthill. Public Affairs. 
Summer, 1944. 
Lebanon, The Franco-Lebanese dispute and the crisis of November, 1948. Majid 
Khadduri. Amer. Jour. of Int. Law. Oct., 1944. 
Netherlands. Formulation and control of foreign policy in the Netherlands; a, 
phase of small power politica. Amry Vandenbosch. Jour. of Politics. Nov., 1944. 
Palestine. Palestine and power politics. Isacgue Graeber. Chic. Jew. Forum. 
Winter, 1945. 
Pan America. Registration of treaties in the Pan-American Union. Manuel 8. 
Canyes. Bull. Pan-Amer. Union. Dec., 1944. 
. The second Pan American consultation on geography and cartography. 
Robert H. Randall. Bull. Pan-Amer. Union. Jan., 1945. 
Peace Problems. The treatment of postwar Germany. J. W. Eaton. Empires 
without men. Donald Cowie. Queen’s Quar. Autumn, 1944. ` 
: . Some thought stereotypes that threaten postwar construction and prog- 
ress. E. V. Pullias. World Affairs Interpreter. Autumn, 1944. 
. On the high cost of internetional moralising. J. H. Huisinga. Fort- 
nightly. Nov., 1944. 
. National sovereignty and international peace. Leonard F. Behrens. Lib- 
eral Nov., 1944. 
. What to do with Germany? Lords Crewe, Cecil, and Noel Buzton, 
Contemp. Rev. Nov., 1944. 
. Is Germany guilty? James Travis. Catholic World. Dec., 1944. 
——nñ.. Education for peace. Albert T. Fischer. World Affairs. Dec., 1944. 
. The psychology of peace-making. Ranyard West. Fortnightly. Dec., 
































1944. 





. Colonial Asia: Dec. 7, 1944. Lawrence E. Salisbury. International gov- 
ernment in the Pacific. Leon H. Weaver. Far Eastern Survey. Dec. 13, 1944. 
. Peace or appeasement? Alerander Baird. New Europe. Dec., 1944. 
. All plans and no peace. Edith Wynner. Common Sense. Jan., 1945. 
———. Diplomacy, old and new. André Géraud. Foreign Affairs, Jan., 1945. 
. A physical plan for a world of plenty. Mordecai Ezekiel. Free press and 
free minds. Norman Angell. Free World. Jan., 1945. 

Race Relations. Race and culture contacts in the emporium; a frame of reference. 
Jitsutcht Masuoka. Amer. Jour. of Socicl. Nov., 1944. 

Raw Materials. Some aspects of the Malayan rubbar slump, 1920-1933. P. T. 
Bauer. Economica. Nov., 1944. 

Regions, The problems of Austrian South Tyrol. Leopold Kohr. World Affaira 
Interpreter. Autumn, 1944. 
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. Some Central American problems. Thomas E. Downey. World Affairs. 
Sept., 1944. 
. Problema in the eastern Mediterranean. M. J. Politis. The Dardanelles 
and the new Europe. Dimtirt J. Tosevic. New Europe. Dec., 1944. 

Russia. Russia's foreign policy. Editors. Round Table. Sept., 1944. 
. The Soviet Union in the far east. Editors. Amerasia. Dec. 15, 1944. 

Sovereignty. On relative sovereignty. Hans Aufricht. Cornell Law Quar. Nov., 
1944, 

Sweden. Why Sweden was not invaded. Kurt Singer. World Affairs Interpreter. 
Autumn, 1944. 

Transportation. International legislation in the field of transportation. Gustav 
Pollaczek. Amer. Jour. of Int. Law. Oct., 1944. 

U.N.R.R.A. U.N.R.R.A. on the threshold of action. Savilla M. Simons. Soc. 
Service Rev. Dec., 1944. 
. The politics of war relief. Janet Harris. Common Sense. Jan., 1945. 
Vatican. Vatican and Kremlin. R. P. Schwarz. Fortnightly. Dec., 1944. 
. The vatican’s position in Europe. Luigi Sturzo. Foreign Affairs. Jan., 














1945. 

War Crimes. The legal nature of war crimes and the problem of superior com- 
mand. Jacob Berger. Amer. Pol. Sci. Rev. Dec., 1944. 

World Organization, Dumbarton Oaks and world security. J. Eugene Harley. 
The economic foundation of an ordered world. John Eric Nordskog. World Affairs 
Interpreter. Autumn, 1944. 

——, International organization—a necessity not a luxury. Donald G. Bishop. 
As to a superstate., Asa G. Briggs. World Affairs. Sept., 1944. 

. Organization of a postwar international judiciary. James O. Murdock. 
World -Affairs. Dec., 1944. 

. Weighting of votes in an international assembly. Louis B. Sohn. Amer. 
Pol. Sci. Rev. Dec., 1944. ‘ 

. The living power of the law. Florence E. Allen. Tenn. Law Rev. Dec., 














1944. 





. The coming economic: world pattern: Free trade or state domination? 
Henry Hazlitt. Nations are economic partners. Maz Lerner. Amer. Scholar. Winter, 
1945. ' 





. The court as an organ of the United Nations. Philip C. Jessup. Foreign 

Affairs. Jan., 1945. 

. Ordered justice under law among nations. Orie L. Phillips. Penn. Bar 

Assoc. Quar. Jan., 1945. . 

. International judicial organization. James Oliver Murdock. Federal Bar 

Jour. Jan., 1945. ` 

. United Nations organization now. Clark M. Eichelberger. Am. Federa- 

tionist: Jan., 1945. 

. A pattern for codperative public health. George C. Dunham. Regional 

health organization in the far east. Szening Sze. Potentialities of international col- 

laboration in the field of public health. Melville D. Mackenzie. The immediate world 

task in public health. James A. Crabiree. Am. Jour. of Pub. Health. Feb., 1945. 
World War II. The rape of Europa. Francis H. Taylor. Atlantic. Jan., 1945. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


Books and Pamphlets 


Detroit Bureau of Gov't Research. The odyssey of Detroit’s budget. Pp. 19. De- 
troit: Detroit Bur. of Gov’t Research. 1944. 
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Stephenson, Flora, and Poole, Phoebe. A plan for town and country. Pp. 60. Forest 
Hills (N.Y.): Transatlantic Arts. 1944. 


Articles 


Administration. Sitting in with the city managers. William C. Rogers. Some new 
trends in municipal management. Herbert Eim.merich. Pub. Management. Nov., 
1944. 

Airports. Municipal airports after the war. Carl A. Posey. The Municipality. 
Deo., 1944. 

. Low-down on airports. Editors. Amer. City. Jan., 1945. 

County Government. Tenure of elective county officials in Texas, 1981-1044. 
H. C. Bradshaw, Southwestern Soc. Sci. Quar. Dec., 1944. 

. Machine beats county charter. John F. Willmott. Nat. Mun. Rev. Dec., 








1944. 





. County and township government ir. 1943. Clyde P. Snider. Amer. Pol. 
Sci. Rev. Dec., 1944. 

Expense, City health, recreation, debt costs. Sidney H. Gove. Tax Digest. Jan., - 
1945. 

Grants-in-aid. Federal aid for planning local public works projects. Minn. Mun. 
Dec., 1944. 

Health. Making war on rats. John’ Waringtor-. Amer. City. Deo., 1944. 
. Rat control program. Andrew J. Perolio. Amer. City. Jan., 1945, 

Home Rule. Municipal home rule in Califoraia III: Section 11 of Article XI of 
the California constitution. John C. Peppin. Celif. Law Rev. Dec., 1944. 

Inter-government Relations. Federal developments affecting cities and villages. 
D. W. Hanks, Jr. The Municipality. Nov., 1944. ` 

Libraries. Municipal reference collection; University of Illinois library. Nelle 
Signor. Rpecial Libraries. Dec., 1944. 

. Postwar planning for the public library. Carleton B. Joecxel. Pub. Man- 
agement. Deo., 1944. : 
. Plan for more public libraries. Editors. Amer. City. Jan., 1946. 

Local Government Abroad. The future of local goverment. George E. Chappell. 
Liberal. Nov., 1944. 

Personnel. What about municipal employee unions? Lloyd M. Short. Mich. 
Mun. Rev. Sept., 1944. 
. Retirement for public employees. Earl W. Chapman. Western City. 
Nov., 1944. 
>, Legal problems involved in municipal labor relations. George H. Gabel. 
The Municipality. Feb., 1945. Í 

- Planning. The story of a city. Robert St. John. Pub. Management. Dec., 1944. 

. A city earns the purple heart. J. A. McVittée. Problems of the small 
unplanned town. P. H. Elwood. Amer. City. Dac., 1944. 
. Is there an economic justification for municipal incentives to new indus- 
tries? Harold M. Groves. The Municipality. Jan.; 1945. 
. Can we rebuild our cities? Joseph D. McGoldrick. Civic plan to bridge 
18-21 gap. Loring Dam. Nat. Mun. Rev. Jan., 1945. 
. Slums and city planning. Robert Mosss. Atlantic. Jan., 1945. 

Public Utilities. Fort Wayne defeats utility public ownership extension. Fergus J, 
McDiarmid. Pub. Util. Feb. 1, 1945. 

Streets. Not just a light on the corner. E. B Karns. Amer. City. Dec., 1944. 
. Mercury vapor street lighting in Cenver. Dana Rowten. Amer. City. 
































Jan., 1945. 
. Modern street lighting reduces accidents. William E. Lauer. Western 
City. Jan., 1945. 
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Taxation. Training for assessors. A. E. Weiler. N.J. Mun. Oct., 1944. 
. By their own boot-straps, III. William M. Tugman. Tax rates of Ameri- 
can cities. Rosina K. Mohaupt. Nat. Mun. Rev. Dec., 1944. 
. The case for local sharing in the gross earnings taxes. C. C. Ludwig. 
Supplemental municipal taxes to augment the property tax. Ruth Potter. Minn. 
Mun. Jan., 1945. 
` Theory. The place of municipal institutions in a democracy. K. Grant Crawford. 
Public Affairs. Summer, 1944. 
Traffic. Traffic control devices save lives, W. F. Milner. Amer. City. Dec., 1944. 
. Getting the facts on traffic and parking. Lloyd B. Reid. Facts help solve 
the problem. Russell E. Harrison. The facts on travel and land use. William F. 
Cavanaugh, Parking meter revenues in Pennsylvania. Charles F. Leedecker. Amer. 
City. Jan., 1945. 
; Labor. Community organization in war and peace. Mary P. Lindeke and Helen 
Messenger. Minn. Mun. Dec., 1944. 
Water. Wartime water works remodeling for permanenee. G. M. Ebaugh. Amer. 
City. Dec., 1944. 
. Water and sewage treatment for a sky-rocketed population. H. D. 
Smelser. Amer. City. Jan., 1945. 


POLITICAL AND LEGAL PHILOSOPHY 
Books-and Pamphlets 

Abrahamsen, David. Crime and the human mind. Pp. 256. N.Y.: Columbia 
Univ. Preas. 1944. 

Andrea, Migriel de, Justicia social. Pp. 22. Buenos Aires: Editorial Difusión, 
1943. 

Anspacher, Louis K. The story of liberty. Pp. 232. N.Y.: Island Press. 1944. 

Bielsa, Rafael. Reflexiones sobre sistemas políticos. Pp. 220. Buenos Aires: Sante 
Fé Imprenta de la Universidad nacional del litoral. 1944. 

Brend, William A. Foundations of human conflict; a study in group psychology. 
Pp. 212. London: Chapman & Hall. 1944. 

Cherniss, Harold. Aristotle’s criticism of Plato and the academy. Pp. 637. Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins Press. 1944. 

Donham, Wallace B. Education for responsible living; the opportunity for liberal 
arts colleges. Pp. 321. Cambridge (Mass.): Harvard Univ. Press. 1944. 

Ekirch, A. A., Jr. The idea of ‘progress in America, 1815-1860. Pp. 305. N.Y.: 
Columbia Univ. Press. 1944. 

` Honigsheim, Paul. An outline for the study of the war and conflicting social 

. philosophies. Pp. 62. East Lansing (Mich.): Mich. State Coll. 1044. 

Laird, John. The device of government; an essay on civil polity. Pp. 173. Cam- 
bridge (Eng.): University Press. 1944. 

Lewis, J. Marxism and modern idealism. Pp. 44. London: Central Bks. 1944. 

Lipson, Ephraim. A planned economy or free enterprise; the lessons of history. 
Pp. 818. London: A. & C. Black. 1944. 

Lund, Ernest. Plenty for all; the meaning of socialism. Pp. 66. N. Ye: Workers 
Party. 1944. 

Meyer, Hans. The philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas; trans. Pp. 589. Bt. Louis: 
B. Herder. 1944, 

Murry, John Middleton. Adam and Eve; an essay towards a new and better 
society. Pp. 222. London: A. Dakers. 1944. 

Muste, A. J. Conscription and conscience. Pp. 9. Phila.: Amer. Friends Service 
Committee. 1944. 

Neilson, Francis. In quest of justice. Pp. 185. N.Y.: Robert Schalkenbach 
Found. 1944. 
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Neurath, Otto. Foundations of the postal sciences. Pp. 54. Chicago: Univ. of 
Chic. Press. 1044. 

Olasagarre Goñi, Eloi. El comunismo amenazante: su conjuro y remedios. Pp. 
188. Buenos Aires. Talleres gráficos “San Pablo.” 1943. 

Ortega y Gasset, José. Mission of the university; trans. Pp. 108. Princeton (N.J.): 
Princeton. 1944. 

Ossorio y Gallardo, Angel. Naciones de derecho polftico. Pp. 148. Buenos Aires: 
Editorial Atlántida. 1944. 

Sturzo, Luigi. Inner laws of society; a new sociology; trans. Pp. 850. N.Y.: 
P. J. Kennedy. 1944. 

Wiliams, Eric. Capitalism and slavery. Pp. 294. Chapel Hill (N.C.): Univ. of 
N.C. Press. 1944. 


Articles 
Aesthetics and the Law. Aesthetics in and about the law. Richard T. Wolfson. 
Ky. Law Jour. Nov., 1944. 
Bellamy. One book’s influence. Elizabeth Sadler. New England Quar. Dec., 1944. 
Christian Ethics. Nihilism or Christianity. Hubert Hart. Catholic World. Dec., 
1944. 
Democracy. Natural law, justice, and democracy—some reflections on three 


types of thinking about law and justice. Friedrich Kessier. Tulane Law Rev. Oct., 
1944. 





. Citizenship, education, and culture. Scudder Mekeel. Amer. Jour. of 
Sociol. Nov., 1944. 
. Plato and daa W. R. Inge. Fortnightly. Dec., 1944. 

Etonomic Theory. Teaching of economics in the Soviet Union; trans. Pod 
Znamenem Marziema, A new revision of Marxian economics. Raya Dunayevskaya. 
Amer. Econ. Rev. Sept., 1944. ⁄ 
. Adam Smith and John Maynard Keynes. Thornton Cooke. Univ. (of 
Kansas City) Rev. Autumn, 1944. 

. History and theory in economics. F. A. Lutz. Economica, Nov., 1044. 

. The theory of economic progress. D. L. Miller. Southwestern Bos. Sci. 
Quar. Dec., 1944. 

. Price and output, theory of free enterprise. J. E. Meade and J. M. 
Fleming. Econ. Jour. Dec., 1944. 

. Economic theory and economic policy. Henry W. Spiegel. Jour. of Buśi- 
ness. Jan., 1946, 

Eragmus. Erasmo, el humanista. Ricardo Riaño Jauma. Rev. Bimestre Cubana. 
July—Aug. 1944. 

Geopolitics. Geopolitics—new super-science or old art? H. McD. Clokie. Can. 
Jour, of Econ. and Pol. Sci. Nov., 1944. 

Jewish Thonght. “Of them which say they are Jews.” Horace M. Kallen. Con- 
temp. Jewish Record. Dec., 1944. 

John Taylor. John Taylor; democrat or aristocrat? Manning J. Dauer and Hans 
Hammond. Jour. of Politics. Nov., 1944. 

Liberty. The present state of civil liberty theory. David Riesman. Jour. of Poli- 
ties. Aug., 1944. 

. The evangelism of ee Bernanos, Frank O' Malley. Rev. of Politics. 























Oct., 1944, 

Milton. The tercentenary of ihe Acopagitica. G. P. Gooch. Contemp. Rev. Nov., 
1944. I 

Pareto. Pareto on population, II. J. J. Spengler. Quar. Jour. of Econ. Nov., 1944. 

Poetry and Politics. Poetic experience. Jacques Maritain. Rev. of Politics. Oot., 
1944. 
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Public Opinion. The science of propaganda. George Peel. Contemp. Rev. Nov., 
1944. 





. What is public opinion? Kurt Riezler. Soc. Research. Nov., 1944. 

Socialism. Socialism in extremis. D. S. Savage. Politics. Jan., 1945. 

Social Theory. Business end the stream of social thought. Arthur H. Cole. 
Harvard Bus. Rev. Winter, 1945. 
. The cultural functions of social stratification, I and II. Raymond B. 
Cattell, Jour. of Soc. Psych. Feb., 1945. 

Statism. The stone that the builders rejected. Giles J. Patterson. Tenn. Law Hay: 
Rav. Dec., 1944. 

Totalitarian Liberalism. The liberals’ “indispensable man”: Hitler. “Gallicus.” 
Politics. Jan., 1945. 

Veblen. Veblen’s study of modern Germany. Arthur K. Davis. Amer. Sociol: 
Rev. Dec., 1944. 

War. Reflections on war. Simone Weil. Politics. Feb., 1945. 

Weber. Max Weber’s politics. Meyer Schapiro. Politics. Feb., 1945. 





MISCELLANEOUS 
Books and Pamphlets, 


Brockway, A. Fenner, and Mullaly, Frederic. Death pays a dividend. Pp. 158. 
London: V. Gollancs. 1944. 

Cole, G. D. H. Money; ite present and future. Pp. 828. London: Cassell & Co. 
1944. : 

Haln, Emily. China to me; a partial autobiography. Pp. 429. Garden City 
(N.Y.): Doubleday. 1944. 

International Statistical Bureau. How to bargain with a labor union. Pp. 39. 
N.Y.: International Statistical Bur. 1944. 

Kemmerer, Edwin W. Gold and the gold standard, Pp. 238. N.Y.: McGraw-Hill 
1944, ; : 

Yutang, Lin, ed. Wisdom of India. Pp. 527. London: M. Joseph. 1944. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


MILES O. PRICE 
Law Library, Columbia University 


AMERICAN 
UNITED STATES 


Congress 


House of representatives. Index of congressional committee hearings in library of 
House of Representatives prior to Jan. 3, 1948; compiled by Elizabeth M. Shu- 
maker. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1944. 899 p. 50¢. 

Immigration and naturalisation committee. Naturalization of Filipinos, 
hearings, 78th Cong., 2d sess., on H. R. 2012, H.R. 2776, [and other bills] Wash- 
ington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1924. 59 p. 10¢. 

Judiciary committee. To amend and extend 2d war powers act, 1942, 
hearings ...on H. R. 4992, to amend Public numbered 507, os Congress . 
Washington: Govt. Ptg. Of., 1944. 109 p. 15¢. 

Military afaire committee. Investigations of national war effort, report 
pursuant to H. Res. 30... Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1944. 37 p. (H. rp. 
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1992, 78th Cong., 2d sess. [Relates to treatment of prisoners of war in United 
States and abroad.] 

Internal revenue taxation joint committee. Existing federal taxes (as of Dec. 1, 
1944); compiled by J. LeRoy Smith and Gunhild A. Kenny. Washington: Govt. 
Ptg. Of., 1944. 26 p. 5¢ ⁄ ' 
Senate. Military affatrs committee. Cartels and TEE security, report from sub- 
committee on war mobilization, pursuant to 8. Res. 107, authorising study of pos- 
sibilities of better mobilizing national resources of United States. Washington: 
Govt. Ptg. OF., 1944, 2 pts. 


Justice Department 


Immigration and naturalization service, Constitution of United States. Our Con- 
stitution lives and grows, books 1-3, citizenship reader for use in public schools 
by candidates for naturalization: [by Frances O. Thomas]. Washington: Govt. 
Ptg. Of., 1944. [16, 24, 82 p.]. š 

Nationality manual, for use of officers and employees of Immigration and 
Naturalization Service; [by Joseph A. Christopherson and others]. Washington: 
Govt. Ptg. Off., 1944. xiii, 698, 97 p. map. [Loose leaf and restricted.] 

Lands division. Acquisition of property for war purposes. Washington: Govt. 
Ptg. Of., 1944. 158 p. “This manual... represents the culmination of studies 
initiated in the Lands Division of the Department of Justice in April, 1939. . 
This study does not represent the views of the Department of Justice or of any 
other agency of the government, but only those of its authors [chiefs of various 
divisions in the Lands division)...’ A well documented study, from the eet 
point of view, with bibliography and extensive index. 





Library of Congress - : 1 


Manual for bibliographers in Library of Congress; by Mortimer Taube and 
Helen F. Conover. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Of., 1944. 28 p. This has nothing to 
do with political science, but is a useful little manual for those having to do bib- 
liographical work. 
` Constitution of United States, PART with account of its travels since Sept. 17, 
1787 [and with list of references]; compiled by David C. Méarns and Verner W. 
Clapp. [3d edition]. MOEREN Govt. Ptg. Off., 1944. 10¢. 


Navy Department 


Naval courts and boards, 1937; with E ‘of corresponding sections, 1937 and 
1923, Washington: Govt. Ptg. Of., 1944. 588 p. tables. 


State Department 


International convention relating to the regulation of aërial navigation, dated 
October 13, 1919; with the annexes to the convention and protocols of proposed 
amendments. Reproduced from official bulletin no. 26 of December 1938 of tha 
international commission for air navigation. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Of., 1944. 
145 p. [printed in three parallel columns, in French, English, and Ttalian lan- 
guages.] 


‘STATE AND TERRITORIAL 


OALIFORNIA 


State personnel board. Salaries in the California state civil service: a report to the 
governor and members of the legislature... Sacramento, 14, 1015 L. Street, 
1944 72 p. tables: . 
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GEORGIA 


Committee to revise the consitiution. Report and recommendations of subcommittee 
no. 8, 1944. Atlanta, Btate Capitol, 1944. 31 p. tables. 


ILLINOIS 


Legislative council, Research department. Reapportionment in Illinois . . . Spring- 
field, 1945. 48 p. maps. (Publication no. 66) (mim.) 

University of Ilinois, Urbana. Edwin J. James lectures on government. Urbana, 
University of Illinois Press, 1944. 73 p. il. (8d. series) 75¢> 

College of fins and applied arts. Bureau of community planning. Planning 
opportunities for towns in Illinois. K. B. Lohmann. Urbana, 1944. 39 p. il. plans. 
(Bul. v. 41, no. 40.) j 





10WA ` = 


Taz commission. Statute laws of Iowa relating to assessment and taxation, with 
digest of state and federal court decisions and opinions of the attorney-general. 
Fourth edition. Compiled under the direction of the state tax commission, by 
Louis H, Cook, director of research. Des Moines, 1944. xxxii, 661. p. 


` MARYLAND 


Maryland legislative council, Research division. Pensions for county and municipal 
employees, by Carl N. Everstine. Baltimore, City Hall, 1944. 19 p. (mim.) 
Baltimore city council. Ordnances and resolutions of the mayor and city council 
passed at annual session, 1948-44. Baltimore, Dept. of legislative er 1944. 
270 p. tables. $1.50. 


MICHIGAN 


\ State college of agriculture and applied science, East Lansing. An outline for the 
study of the war and conflicting social philosophies, by Paul Honigsheim. Revised, 
1944. East Lansing, 1944. 52 p. (mim.) 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. School of public health. State enabling legisla- 
tion for non-profit hospital and medical plans, 1944. 56 p. (Public health econom- 
ics, research series, no. 1.) 


1 


MISSOURI 


Constitutional convention, 1948-1944. Reports of Committee no. 2 on phraseology, 
arrangement, and engrossment and the special committee on the arrangement 
and schedule of the constitution of ane state of Missouri, 1945... Jefferson City, 
1944. 146 p. 


f 
NEW JERSEY 


Department of local government. Sixth annual report... Statements of financial 
condition of the municipalities and counties of the atate of New Jersey, showing 
the costs of local government, the costa of principal services, the amount of debt, 
and other pertinent data, prepared by Walter R. Darby ... for the year 1943. 
Trenton, 1944. xvi, 599 p. g 


NEW YORK 


State department of law. Albany county -grand jury: In the matter of the legisla- 
tive investigation; interim presentment by grand jury of the extraordinary spe- 
cial and trial term, Dec. 7, 1944. Albany, 1944. 66 p. tables. (This is an investiga- 
tion into political corruption.) 
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OREGON noe 


` University of Oregon, Eugene, Bureau of economic resea-ch and service. Comparative 
tax rates in Oregon cities, 1944—45. Eugene, 1844,10 p (mim.) (Information bulle- 
‘tin no. 60) 25¢. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


_ Legislative reference bureau. The first class township law, act of June 24, 1931, 
P. L. 1206, as amended, effective Sept. 1, 1944. Herrisburg, Division of docu- 
ments, Dept. of property and supplies, 1944. 142 p. (Sul. no. 84) 20¢. 


VIRGINIA 


Executive dept. Division of statutory research ard draftiag. Digests of 77 emergency 
acts, 3 retroactive acts and full texts of 6 emergency ects pertaining to persons in 
armed forces, etc., passed by the 1944 general assembly of Virginia. Richmond, 
1944. 58 p. 


FOREIGN AND INTERNATIONAL 


BRAZIL 


Ministério das relações esteriores. Commissdo de estudo dos textos da história do Bra- 
sil, Bibliografía do historia do Brasil. 2d semestre ce 1943. Rio de Janairo, Im- 
prensa nacional, 1944. 60 p. 


CANADA 


Revised preliminary draft of an international air coavention. Ottawa, Edmond 
Cloutier, 1944. (Forms also document number 50 of the international civil avia- 
tion conference, Chicago, 1944.) 


CHILE 


Cámara de diputados. Monografía de la cámara de d putados, Chile, 1811-1945. 
Santiago, Talleres gráficos “La Nación,” 1944. 92 p. 

Universidad de Chile, Santiago. El territorio de Chile. por Juan Antonio Abóitis. 
Valparaíso, Imp. y enc. Roma, 1942. 191 p. mapas. (Thesis) 

- Seminario de derecho público de la Escuela de ciencias juridtcas y sociales. 
Derechos y debéres de los ciudadanos sovieticos {Capítulo X y XI de la Con- 
stitución de la U. 8. 8. R. de 1936 y capítulos XI y XII de la constitución de la 
R. 8. F. 8. R. de 1936). Santiago de Chile, Ediciones Nueva América, 1942. 203 p. 
Universidad de Chile, Santiago. Seminario de derecho público. Sintesis del derecho 
constitucional chileno, por Mario Bernaaschina Gonzdlez. Santiago, Talleres 
gráficos “Valdés hnos,” 1944. 119 p. (thesis). 





COLOMBIA 


Constitucfon política de la República de Colombia. Codificacfon de las disposi- 
ciones constitucionales vigentes. Bcgaté, Imprenta necional, 1944. 59 p. i 
Congreso. Reforma constitucional; discurso del senor ministro de gobierno,en el 
Congreso judicial; mensajes del presidente López... Texto del proyecto de 
reforma constitucional. Bogotá, Imprenta nacional, 1944. 51 pp. 

Senado. En defensa de la democracia colombina; las históricas jornadas 
del 10 y 11 de julio. Bogotá, Imprenta nacional, 1944 126 p. 

Medellin, Biblioteca Santander. Los partidos políticos y la realidad nacional; con- 
ferencia pronunciada por el profesor de la Universidad nacional, dr. Diego 
Montaña Cuéller... Medillín, Imp. munisipal. [n. d] 24 p. 
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Universidad nactonal, Bogotá. El regimen constitucional en Colombia y en los 
Estados Unidos; una comparación jurídica y polftica... Bogotá, Editorial 
Cromos, 1943. 173 p. (Thesis by Fernando Plata Uricoechea.) 


GRBAT BRITAIN 


Foreign office. A commentary on the Dumbarton Oaks proposals for the establish- 
ment of a general internaticnal organization. London: H. M. S. O., 1944. 11 p. 
(Cmd. 6571) /2. 

Labour and national service ministry. Commission on higher appeiniments. Higher 
appointments: report. London: H. M. 8. O., 1945. 62 p. (Cmd 6576) /1 
Parliament. House of commons. Select committee on national expenditures. Ninth 
report, session 1943-44: departmental organisation for the disposal of surplus 
government stores. London, H. M. S. O., 1944. 18 p. /3. 


GUATEMALA 


Archivo general del gobierno. Indice de los documentos existentes en el Archivo 
general del gobierno. vol. 1. Guatemala, 1944, 524 p. 


MBXICO 


Universidad nacional autonoma de Mexico, Facultad de derecho y ciencias sociales, 
Mexico, D. F. La junta intersecretarial relativa a propriedades y negocios del 
enemigo en el derecho mexicano. Tesis . ,. por Tiberio Andrade Castro. Mexico, 
D. F., 1944. 53 p. ; 

Lo permanente y lo mudable en el derecho internacional público, por Luis 
Alcantara y Garcia. Mexico, D. F., 1944. 47 p. (thesis) 

El tratado de 1906 celebrado entre México y los Estados Unidos de 
Norteamerica sobre la distribución de Jas aguas del Rio Bravo en el Valle de 
Juárez, Chih.... por Fernando Castañeda Alatorre. Mexico, D. F., 1944. 64 p. 
(thesis) 











Contribuciones para la paz futura, por Miguel Diaz Aguirre. Mexico, 
D. F., 1944. 68 p. (thesis) 

La libertad de pensamiento y la lucha por alacnzar éste derecho en la 
industria del radio, por Salvador Pliego Montes. Mexico, D. F., 1944. 94 p. 
(thesis) 








Tendencias actuales del estado, por Jesús Reyes Heroles. Mexico, D. F., 
1944. 281 p. (thesis) 

El sfstema de control constitucional en México y en los Estados Unidos del 
Norte, por Lamberto Santillan Ortíz. Mexico, D. F., 1944. 237 p. (processed) 
(thesis) 








La responsabilidad internacional del destado y la validez de la clausula 
Calvo, por Cesar Sepululeda Gutierrez. Mexico, D. F., 1944. 87 p. (thesis) 


PANAMA 


Universidad nacional de Panamá. La nocion hispánica del estada, por Jesús Vás- 
quez Gayoso. Panamá, Imprenta nacional, 1943. 23 p. [“Separata de Universidad, 
, revista de le Universidad nasional de Panamé.”] 


POLAND 


Ministry of preparatory work concerning the peace conference, London. The eastern 
provinces of Poland. London, W. 1, 73 Portland Place, 1944. 35 pages, tables. 
(Information notes no. 8) 

The western borderlands of the U.8.8.R. London, W. 1., 74 Portland Place, 1944. 
86 p. (mim.) : 
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CONFERENCE OF COMMISSIONS OF INTER-AMERICAN DEVELOPMENT. New York, 1944. 
“Proceedings... New York, May 9 to 18, 1944. Washington, D. C., Inter-Ameri- 
can development commission [1944] 206 p. 


? 
INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION CONFERENCE, Chicago, 1944. 


This Conference, meeting in Chicago in November, 1944, issued some 497 num- 
bered documents (all mimeographed except one), in addition to the usual press 
releases. Many of them were technical, as rules of the air, air traffic control 
practices, airworthiness requirements, ‘ete. The Journal formed part of this 
numbered series, number 1 being Document 24. Many had to do merely with the 
business of the Conference, as room directories of the attending delegates, Others 
contained the minutes of various committee meetings. Many contained proposals 
of various delegations. Some were restricted, as number 199, Canadian statement 
on basic principles for providing meteorological protection. Most of the remainder 
were draft agreements or articles of various kinds. Tha final act, in two parts (part 
1 containing the text of the Final Act and the texts of Appendices I through 
IV; part 2 containing Appendix V, being the drafts of the technical annexes), 
unnumbered or with various paging, totaled about 200 pages. This document is 
unrestricted, and procurable from the State Department. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Treaties and international engagements registered with the secretariat of the 
League of Nations. New York, International documents service, 1944. 470 p. tables, 
map. (Tr. ser. v. 204, 1941—43, no. 4784) $3.75. 


PAN-AMERICAN UNION 


Codificacion del derecho internacional. Codification of international law... 
Organismos interamericanos encargodos de la codificación, unificación y uni- 
formidad del derecho en América. Inter-American agencies for the codification, 
unification, and uniformity of laws in the Americas. 5th ed. Washington, Unión 
panamericana, 1944. II, 28 numb. 1. [In Spanish, English, Portuguese and 
French.]} 


UNITED NATIONS RELIBF AND REHABILITATION ADMINISTRATION 


UNRRA; organization, aims, and progress. Washington, 1944. 84 p. maps, dia- 
grams, charts. 

Journal of the second session of the Council of the United Nations relief and 
rehabilitation administration, Montreal, Canada, 1944, 215 p. $2.00. (U. 8. sales 
agent, International Documents Service, 2960 Broadway. New York 27, N. Y.) 
In addition to reports and discussion of daily sessions, the volume contains a 
cumulative guide to more than 200 documents, official text of resolutions passed 
at the first session of the Council at Atlantic City in November, 1044, and ap- 
pendix of additional special reports not included in text of the daily Journal. 
The Monthly Review, issued by the cflice of public information of the UNRRA, 
published its sixth number in February, 1945. With number 4, it graduated from 
the informal mimeographed form inta a more ambitious “processed” form. 
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The New Europe and World Markets 


By ANTONIN BASCH 


EALTHY MARKETS for Europe's products are tied irrevocably to the 
peace, prosperity, and welfare of the post-war world. Pointing the way 
is this vital study of Europe’s economy. Author of The Danube Basin and the 
German Economic Sphere and a member of the Czechoslovakian delegation 
at the Atlantic City, Philadelphia, and Bretton Woods conferences, Dr. Basch 
is thoroughly familiar with the problems involved. 
‘He analyzes clearly the causes of the disruption’ of the Continental economy 
and shows how the dislocation of international trade will. affect European 
nations and why full consideration should be given to the integration of 
Europe's economy, to the development of the backward countries, and to the 
interrelation of Germany and the rest of Europe; explains how new markets 
can be developed; states the prerequisites for the maintenance and promotion 
of Europe's welfare; and points out the dangers threatening the peace if im- 
mediate action is not taken for concerted international cooperation organized 
on a broad basis. James T. Shotwell has contributed the Foreword, 
“An important contribution to post-war planning.”—J. B. Condliffe, Pro- 
fessor of Economics, University of Copa : @ 


xiii + 206 pages. _ . l $2.50 





COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY: PRESS . NEW YORK 27 








—— Macmillan Jots 


BACKGROUNDS OF CONFLICT 
Ideas and Forms in World Politics 


By KURT LONDON 





This new book offers a comparative study of totalitarian, 
semi-totalitarian, and democratic nationalism. Clearly and 
forcefully written, it shows the fundamental socio-political 
ideas which have produced contemporary national and in- 
ternational upheaval, it points out the trends most necessary 
to take into account in postwar planning, and provides an 
integrated body of facts for the study of socio-political con- 
ditions existing in the world today. ` 


BACKGROUNDS OF CONFLICT is especially suited as a 
basic text for courses in the “isms,” or “Democracies and 
Dictatorships.” It is also a valuable reference in political 
philosophy’ and in many other courses in political science. 


The author has taught at Brooklyn College, the College of 
the City of New York, and the University of Denver, and 
holds Doctorates in Political Science and in Philosophy from ° 
the University of Wurzburg and the University of Heidelberg. 


To be publishec in the summer. $3.50 (probable) 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND 


POLITICS > 9th Edition 
By CHARLES A. BEARD 


In the new edition of this famous text Dr. Beard further 
emphasizes those fundamental ideas, changes, and tenden- 
cies which should be fully understood by every responsible 
citizen today. (A Federal Edition, containing only the ma- 
terial on the National Government, is also available at a price 
of $3.00) . 
; 872 pages $4.00 





—Jhe Macmillan. Ço., 60 Fifth Ave., New York 11 
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Problems of the Postwar World 


Edited by Tuomas C. T. McCormicx, Uni- 
versity.of Wisconsin. 521 pages, $3.75 


A collection of 20 papers dealing with various 
domestic, governmental, and international prob- 
lems, and written by specialists in their par- 
ticular fields, including labor unionism, fur- 
ther development of social security legislation, 
agricultural production and prices, the Negro, 
etc. 


Economic Reconstruction 


Edited by Seymour E. Harris, Harvard Uni- 

versity. In press—ready in June ` 
Twenty-three experts discuss various aspects of 
the important economic problems of the tran- 
sition and later postwar problems, such as em- 
ployment, agriculture, wages, liquidating war 
production, price control, taxes, social security, 
etc. 


Economic Problems of Latin America 
Edited, with an Introduction, by s Sh E. 
Harris. 465 pages, $4.00 


Seventeen authorities give a significant eco- 
nomic picture of Latin America, its economic 
history, war development, and postwar pros- 
pects. Special studies of specific countries are 
included. 


Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment Research Studies 


Production, Jobs and Taxes 


By Harorp M. Groves, University of Wis- 
consin. 116 pages, 534 x 834. $1.25 


Presents a concise and penetrating survey of 


federal tax problems as they affect the en- 
couragement of business enterprise in creating 
high levels of production and job opportunities. 
The book analyzes the ways in which taxation 
affects initiative, then takes up 16 particular 
aspects of corporation and individual taxation 
and gives definite proposals for new or revised 
measures 70 apply at these points. 


The Liquidation of War Production 


By A. D. H. Karran, University of Denver. l 
133 pages, 534 x 834. $1.50. 


Analyzes the scope and nature of the problems 
involved in cancelling war production contracts, 
in disposing of war goods surpluses, and in dis- 
posing of government-owned plants, 


Demobilization of Wartime 
Economic Controls 


By Joun M. Crarx, Columbia University. 

210 pages, 534 x 834. $1.75 
Deals with the many-sided question of eco- 
nomic ccntrols put into effect because of the 
war, and how they should be relaxed with the 
approach of peace, in a manner that will sup- 
port objectives of high production and job 
opperturities in the postwar period. 


Providing for Unemployed Workers 


‘in the Transition 


By RicHarp A. Lesrer,, Duke ` University. 
152 pages, 534 x 834. $1.50 
Develops a practical program for meeting the 
problem of transition unemployment, answering 
the question: What should be done about the 
unemployment that occurs during the change- 
over from war to peace production? 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street 


“New York 18, N.Y. 
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PARTY GOVERNMENT AND THE SWEDISH 
RIKSDAG 


RICHARD C. SPENCER* 
Governments Division, United States Bureau of the Census 


I. THE GENERAL CHARACTER OF PARTIES 


Swedish experience highlights the simple logic of political science 
that popular electoral democracy calls for a clear line of undivided 
responsibility reaching from the policy-initiating executive branch 
of government through a thoroughly representative and delibera- 
tive législature to the great body of voters. Contrariwise, Swedish 
experience seems to refute certain notions about the ‘“‘parliamen- 
tary-majority” basis for judging of “strong government” in a 
democracy as these expressions often have been interpreted from 
the experience of Britain, France, and the United States. From both 
the positive and negative points of view, Swedish institutions merit 
examination, especially since they have successfully endured severe 
tests. The Swedish political system came through the prewar de- 
pression years with an envieble record, and, despite enormous in- 
ternational pressures and the accompanying domestic anxieties, 
it is surviving the war years with a consistent policy of its own, 
without sacrificing free and.regular elections. Sweden provides, 
therefore, `an excellent laboratory for testing principles of de- 
mocracy, of representation, and of party government.: 

* The author is grateful for, and has taken advantage herein of, comments of- 
fered by Mr. Sven Dahlman, counselor of the Swedish Legation in Washington, and 
Mr. Eyvind Bratt, first vice-consul of the Swedish Consulate-General in Chicago, 
both of whom were kind enough to read the article in manuscript. ; 

The article has been written in the author’s private capacity as a student of 
government and is in no way related to the official work of the Bureau of the Census. 

1 The most comprehensive work on the development of parties in the Swedish 


Riksdag since the establishment of the two-chamber system in 1866 is Edvard 
Thermaenius, Riksdagspartierna (1935), being Volume 17 of Sveriges Riksdag 
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Party developments, largely in the past thirty-five years, have 
gradually but definitely remolded public life in Sweden. The 
change has not been so much in outward governmental form, in the 
character of the parliament or Riksdag, or in its rules of procedure, 
but rather in party structure, operation, and motivation within the 
given governmental structure—primarily as a result of the intro- 
duction of proportional representation in 1909.3 The principle of 
ministerial responsibility to parlament had already been estab- 
lished. The increase in the electorate, by extending the vote to 
women and then by lowering the general voting age, broadened and 
strengthened the democratic foundation of the government. But 
this did not affect basic operations to so great an extent as did the 
representation of political parties in perliament in direct proportion 
to their ability to attract popular votes for their candidates indi- 
vidually.® 

The party system has gained an exzraordinarily n grip on the 
formation of political opinion in Sweden. Without support of a 
party, it is said now to be very difficu:t for any other group in soci- 
ety to give public effect to its views, so that nearly all significant 
public opinion originates in a party or, if in some private-interest 
organization, by way of a political pa-ty.* But the controlling party 
group has become responsible and accountable rather -than arbi- 
trary in its operations—a matter of utmost importance from the 
democratic point of view. 

Political parties not only select candidates for elective offices, as 
(Stockholm), a series of scholarly volumes commemorating in 1935 the five-hundredth 
anniversary of the Riksdag. Current party organization and procedure are de- 
scribed in the same author’s work, Sveriges Politiska Parlier (Stockholm, 1933). Two 
excellent short works are Elis Hastad, Partie-na i Regering och Riksdag (1938), re- 
ferred to herein as Hastad, Pariferna, and De: Moderna Partivdsendets Organisation 
(1938), being Numbers 408 and 407, respectively, of Student Föreningen Verdandts 
Smdskrifter (Stockholm). Excellent short sketshes of all parties are found in Gunnar 
Dahlberg and Herbert Tingsten, Svensk Poltisk Uppslagsbok (Stockholm, 1937). 

1 The period prior to 1909 or 1911 is commonly differentiated from that follow- 
ing. Thermaenius, for example, divides his velume, Riksdagspartierna, into the pe- 
riod before 1911, “period of majority electiors,’’ and that since 1911, the period of 
“Riksdag parties. ” 

3 Voting for candidates individually under a party label distinguishes the Swed- 
ish and some other types of proportional representation from one like the so-called 
Baden system, as used by the German Republic and Czechoslovakia, in which the 
voter cast his ballot for a party only, even though the naməs of candidates were 
listed under the party name. For a compaet description of the Swedish election 


system, see P. E. Sköld and Al Vanner, Valhandbək (Stockholm, 1938), especially 
pp. 30, 53—56. + Hastad, Partierna, p. 57. 
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in other democratic countries, but also have, as elsewhere, provided 
the appointments to key policy-forming administrative posts. In- , 
cidentally, parties have brought into high political positions of pub- 
lic confidence, in parliament and in the cabinet, many persons of 
ability who represent in a broad sense definite social interests, but 
who may not have had more than a secondary education. Avenues 
to political power are open to persons of capacity as well as of social 
standing, without impairing the stability of civil service tenure. 

The ministry itself has become essentially the highest party or- 
gan or committee, in the sense that the majority party or majority . 
group introduces into the Riksdag public measures, the broader 
policies of which are party-originated and supported instead of 
being purely technical administrative measures following tradi- 
tional lines. ; 

In formulating and expressing political opinion, political parties 
may ally themselves with and become the politically effective 
spokesmen for broad groups of fairly well defined interests in so- 
ciety.’ Thus the Social Democratic party is associated with the 


5 The Social Democratic party, the largest in Sweden today, is based upon the 
general economic philosophy of Karl Marx; but the development of election pro- 
grams, while based on belief in working-class solidarity and the antipathy of capital 
and labor, have been moderate in tone. The party has stood for republican govern- 
ment, liberal suffrage, secular education, separation of church and state, free trade, 
state ownership of essential natural resources, participation of workers in industrial 
management, and social control over credit, transportation, communication, and 
larger agricultural holdings. Gradual constitutional change has been sought. In the 
1936 election campaign, the party promised to propose only such interference with 
private enterprise as might seem appropriate to the economic conditions of the time. 
It said then, and the prime minister as its spokesman again in the 1944 campaign re- 
peated, that there was no intention of putting business in 8 astrait-jacket. Some 
influential members of the party, however, are more strongly inclined toward a 
planned economy than is the prime minister. In domestic affairs, the Social Demo- 
crats get some codperation from the Farmers’ party; prior to the present war, they 
also got a measure of support in international policy from the Liberal party. Ele- 
ments of the Social Democratic party demanding more radical changes than the 
party was willing to sponsor have split away to form small groups of their own, 
among them the left-wing Socialists and the Communists. 

The Conservative party embraces the well-to-do business and industrial inter- 
ests, the traditionally conservative civil service bureaucracy, and the more conserva- 
tive sections of the older Agrarian party—elements which merged prior to the 
complete democratization of the Riksdag. It claims to be a peoples’ party to support 
national solidarity, strong government independent of class interest, individual and 
private rights under law, private ownership of free enterprise, Christian education, 
and the Christian throne; it condemns state monopolies, socialization of industry, 
state regulation, and the unlimited right of labor to strike. 

The Liberal, or Popular, party is a middle-class organization which has stood for 
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labor federation and the tenants’ building and loan association. It 
is also sympathetic towards, although in no organic way associated 
with, the consumers’ codperative, and has become the party of 
general social welfare founded on working-class interests. Parties 
not so closely allied are, nevertheless, obliged to adjust their pro- 
grams to appeal to definite interests; and those occupational or 
business associations whose interests ate not represented by, say, 
‘the Social Democratic party, are in a position to induce parties to . 
make policy bids for their support. Pressure groups tend thus 
to approach party organizations as their means of getting govern- 
mental action in desired national lawmaking and administrative © 
directives. Interest groups are much more effective under the 
. Swedish proportional representation system when they play party 
against party for popular votes than when they attempt to apply 
direct legislative lobby pressure. Their op2rations are, in terms of 
responsibility, more easily observed and considered by the general 
public before or while the Riksdag and zhe ministry act upon them. 


suffrage and election reforms, democratic admimisization, and “sound” economic 
and social institutions. In its middle position, since the attainment of electoral re~ 
forms, it has lost members from its right wing to the Conservatives and from its left 
to the Social Democrats, and the remainder has spliż and then reunited, and tends 
to represent urban interests, non-conformist church organizations, and temperance 
groups. : 

The Farmers’ party arose as the small farmers’ iastrumentality, but now repre- 
sents farm interests generally, whereas the older agrarian element in the Conserva- 
tive party represents the large estates. The program. calls for bringing to the rural 
population equal opportunities with those of urban and industrial life and opposes 
oppressive credit, high taxes, and monopolies. This party drew heavily from the 
Liberal party after 1920, and more recently has sttrected the votes of various types 
of rural workers. . 

The Radical Socialists, following the Third International, and the Communists 
are small groups, with usually one to three members in the Riksdag’s popular 
chamber and perhaps one in the other house. In 1944 however, the Communist vote 
gave this party 15 members of the 230 in the larger house. This increase has been 
interpreted more as a protest against wage polices cf the Social Democrats than as 
an increase in Communist sympathizers. 

The fascist-nazi-minded National Socialists are also organized, but, split into 
three groups in 1944, they polled in all only some thi-teen thousand votes. 

See Dahlberg and Tingsten, op. cù., under, respectively, Sociel-demokratiska 
Arbetarpartiet, Huger, Borgerlig Vänster, Bondsférbundet, Kommunism; also, for 
current comments, the bulletins of the American-Swedish News Exchange (New 
York), Radiogram från Sverige and News From Swecen during August and Septem- 
ber, 1944. The principal work on the earlier agrarian elements of the Conservative 
party is Edvard Thermaenius, Lantmannapariiet (Uppsala, 1928); that on the 
Liberal party is Hans-Krister Rénblom, Fristnnads Landsftreningen, 1908-1987 
(Stockholm, 1929). 
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One Swedish authority on party government, in comparing the 
party system of his own country with other systems, with both 
representative and authoritative systems on the European con- 
tinent and with the American party system, concluded that, al- 
though Swedish parties need as constant watching as parties 
elsewhere, the system has assured to Sweden a national solidarity 
and comparative economic well-being not found in most other coun- 
tries. He considers that, while far from faultless, parties have 
achieved the double objective of being firmly enough organized to 
manage the state effectively and yet moderate enough to prevent 
party strive from endangering national unity.’ In brief, responsible 
leadership, with definite party policies, directs the affairs of state. 


II. POLITICAL SCIENCH CONCEPTS AFFECTED 


A comparison of the usual concepts of party leadership and party 
government as elements in popular government with the character- 
- istics of the Swedish system is enlightening. The expression “party 

leadership” has come to mean in a popular sense, and particularly 
in the United States, anything from the one extreme either of na- 
tional dictatorship as in Germany and Italy, or of local bossism as 
in the United States, to the other extreme of mere conspicuousness 
among party members. In Sweden, however, the expression implies 
what is meant in political science, the personal qualities which for 
one reason or another attract large enough followings and inspire 
sufficient public confidence so that the person or persons so endowed `: 
can direct followers in a disciplined, organized effort toward their — 
collective goal. It is the reverse of the boss concept and the füzhrer 
princip, because of the voluntary quality of the following and be- 
cause, in essence if not in form, of the elective status of the ac- 
knowledged leader. 
“Party government” is also an expression carrying different con- 
‘notations. Usually it has implied the dominance of government by 
a single political party having a majority of the membership in the 
legislature, faced by an opposition party of sufficient strength to be 
a constant contender for power and to keep minor parties, if any, 
so small as to be negligible. Although this has never been a very 
realistic view, particularly the concept of the opposition as the 
second party in a “two-party system,” the peculiar development of 
the British parliamentary arrangements, coupled with single-mem- 


* Hastad, Partierna, pp. 63-67. 
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ber-district elections which exaggerate parliamentary majorities, 
lent a potent symbol strongly affecting political thinking not only 
in Anglo-American countries but in smaller countries as well, in- 
cluding Sweden. 

The experience of most countries, however, particularly in the 
last generation, under the impact of large-scale industrial organiza- 
tion and of international markets in materials, labor, and finance, 
is that the two-party system does not exist in reality—even in 
British jurisdictions.’ A majority, or only a plurality, party may 
gain ascendency and form the cabinet, but the opposition is multi- 
ple, however organized, and is constantly inducing the disaffection 
of majority fringes. Some governments, like the Swedish, by intro- 
ducing proportional representation, have recognized these multiple 
electoral factors and carried them into their ministries. 

A concomitant of the common notion of majority-party may also 
be examined—only a government whose ministry enjoys majority 
parliamentary membership can be strong, because the ministry is 
thus sure of majority support for its measures. This questionable 
concept again comes from England, where the cabinet’s virtual 
“dictatorship” over parliament through the threat of dissolution 
. makes the cabinet strong at the expense of democratic representa- 
tion. The converse idea that a cabinet can be strong because its 
representative assembly is politically stable is seldom expressed, 
yet this principle is exemplified in Sweden in spite of the tendency 
in that country to look toward England for intellectual and politi- 
cal cues.’ 

The basic element in the concept of “party government” is con- 
trol of the machinery of government by a group which, by itself or 


7 The form is maintained in the United States, but scattered leadership, lack of 
party principles, and the vigor and tactics of legislative lobbies and pressure blocs 
attest to contradiction between the American parties and the realities of political 
life. = 

8 Cf. Ramsay Muir, How Britain is Governed (3rd rev. ed., 1933), esp. Chap. 3 
and pp. 323-325. Swedish recognition of this view of the British cabinet may be 
found in Pontus Fahlbeck, Engelsk Parlamentarism conira Svensk (Lund, 1916), pp. 
3-7. 

9 For a brief comparison of Swedish strength of parliament with British strength 
of cabinet by a Swedish writer strongly influenced by the British system, see Journal 

. of Comparative Legislation and International Law (8d Ser., Vol. 10, 1928), pp. 312- 
317. Compare also, for the traditional interpretation of the Swedish system, ‘‘Die- 
tatorship and Irresponsible Parliamentarism—A Study in the Government of 
Sweden,” by Walter Sandelius, Political Science Quarterly, Vol. 49 (1984), pp. 347— 
371. 
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in coalition, is party-inspired in a system in which parties dnd their 
candidates contend for power in free competition for popular votes 
at election time. Swedish party government has until recently 
meant coalition government, but this lack of single party majority 
has not meant weak government. With majority party government, 
which now has been realized but not completely exploited, the pos- 
sibilities point to relatively great strength and stability of govern- 
ment—by the ministry, but controlled by parliament. 


Il. CONSTITUTIONAL FACILITIES FOR PARTY GOVERNMENT 


Political parties do not and cannot operate in a vacuum; neither 
does a constitution. Although parties are necessary to provide co- 
hesiveness to the control features of government, they mold their 
own particular form and processes to the constitutional or basic 
structure of the government. Popular government in Sweden, as 
elsewhere, is composed of the bony skeleton of constitutional pre- 
scription and of the sinews of party. Even though its basic consti- 
tutional arrangements are considerably different from those of 
many other governments, especially the American, the essentials 
of democratic government have long been present.!° The Swedish 


10 The Swedish Riksdag dates from 1435. Many features of the Swedish national 
administrative organization and of the judiciary antedate the establishment of the 
current constitution in 1809, The changes in both Riksdag and the executive branch 
by amendment and custom since 1809, however, have been of the greatest signifi- 
cance to the development of party government, for the way was gradually opened 
for direct relationship between popular elections and the course of administration. 
Matters of high policy, it was established in 1840, should be prepared by a single 
collegial agency or ministry, operating s the crown, with its members assigned as 
chiefs to a given number of functional administrative departments. Hach depart- 
ment chief was to present for crown deliberations the matters pertaining to his de- 
partment. The Riksdag was to meet every third year, from 1844, and finally after 
1866 in regular session annually, with special sessions made possible. 

The years 1865-1866 brought one of the most important changes aimed at mak- 
ing the legislative branch mors workable. Although minor changes occurred be- 
tween 1809 and 1866, in the latter year the Rikadag of four classes, which repre- 
sented the Swedish people in orly a limited way, was transformed into a parliament 
of two chambers which through the limited, though direct, representation in the 
lower, or second, chamber paved the way for later electoral reforms. Two significant 
changes which practically set the present type of party government in motion oc- 
curred in 1909. The suffrage was extended to all men over twenty-four years of age 
and, even more important from the point of view of the particular type of party 
government in Sweden today, proportional representation was adopted. In 1919, 
women were also admitted to the suffrage, and recently the voting age for men and 
women was lowered to twenty-one. For a brief outline of the essential features of 
Swedish national government, see my article, “The Swedish Pattern of Responsible 
Government,” in the Southwestern Social Science Quarterly (June, 1940), pp. 53-65. 
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government, it need hardly be said, is one based on law. Law is 
made only by or with the consent of a freely and popularly elected 
legislature. Popular decisions as expressed in elections are univer- 
sally accepted as final. . 
The peculiar aspects of governmental strueture making Swedish 
parties operate differently from either American or British parties. 
are in their essence few, but highly significant. Provision was made 
for avoiding the most inconvenient feetures of the separation of 
powers outlined in the constitution, in that legislative control of 
finances made the administration subordinate to parliament rather 
than the king, and the continuance of the kingship prevented the | 
adoption of a separately elected executive. The usual effects of 
checks and balances between the separately elected legislative 
chambers were mitigated by the constitutional establishment of a 
limited number of joint-chamber committees through which’ busi- 
ness must be conducted, and by permitting a joint vote (not a joint 
sitting) of the two houses when they disagree on financial measures. 
And, as emphasized throughout this paper, proportional-represen-- 
tation elections were instituted by amendment to replace the former 
so-called majority elections. 
If certain clumsy features of structure are brushed aside and con- 
stitutional essence is viewed, a clear line of political influence is 
traceable today—the administration ard ministry are dependent 
on the Riksdag, and the Riksdag is dependent, in turn, on the voters 
at parliamentary elections. The effect of the elections is direct and 
not distorted. Responsibility points from the apex of the govern- 
mental hierarchy downward to the voters, and leadership organiza- 
tion points upward from the voters at tke base to the prime minis- 
ter at the apex. The leaders of the ministry are selected from among 
the leaders in the Riksdag. Most of the leaders in the Riksdag are 
leaders in the national organization of their respective parties and 
are, therefore, leaders of the voters expressing various group in- 
terests. š š 
The bud of the modern party system may be said to have burst 
into bloom in the first decade of the twentieth century and prob- 
ably may now be considered to have -eached its full flowering. 
_ Party development aided in, and then greatly profited by, the es- 

tablishment of the present representative system. Further changes 
may be expected with changes in governmental form; but, unless 
untoward international events compel otherwise, the likely changes 
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will be in the direction of further maturing the present system and 
'. ripening its seeds for the future.” 

The Swedes, with sidewise glances at British “majority” con- 
` trol, nevertheless have had some constitutional arguments as to 
what constitutes party government and by what and by how much 
authority a party, or coalition of parties, may arrogate to itself the 
power to insist on an harmonious parliamentary program, and to 
demand consistency of action between the ministry at the apex of 
the administration and the expressions of the voters at parlia- 
mentary elections. If the measure of authority is majority support 
in parliament, may that majority be merely in either one of the 
two houses of parliament, in one particular house, or in a majority 
of both houses? Each view has support of some historical prece- 
dent, but, strange as it may seem to one unfamiliar with a combina- 
tion of proportional representation and joint legislative committees, 
the last view is gaining firm hold. That is, a partisan ministry, of 
single-party or of coalition, is practically responsible to the major- ` 
l ity i in both houses at once, although the more popular chamber en- 
joys a somewhat larger influence. 

If one makes the common assumption that a single party must 
have a complete majority either in both chambers or in the domi- 
nant chamber, the achievement of party government is very recent 
and may provoke a question as to its permanence. Before the move- 
ment for constitutional amendment in 1918, only the ministry of 
Edén in 1917 was formed on the basis of a party majority in the 
popular chamber, and that was a majority composed of Liberals 
and Social Democrats rather than of a fully united party group. 
This ministry, however, had majority support in the upper cham- 
ber for the few months after the dissolution and reélection of that 
house in the summer of 1919 until March of the next year. The re- 
percussions of World War I upon Sweden undoubtedly slowed the 
breaking down of the tradition of government being:conducted by 
an unpartisan ministry drawn from and responsible to those “‘bet- 
ter” elements in society who were accustomed to ruling the country 
` without too much attention to popular opinion. Several years 
elapsed after 1920 before a party with a clearer majority directed 


u A former prime minister, as historian of the Swedish Riksdag, refers to the pe- 
riod from 1911 to 1921 as that from the reform of the suffrage to full democratization 
and to the period since 1921 as “after democratization.” Nils Edén, Den Svenska 
Riksdagen under Femhundra Ar (Stockholm, 1935), pp. 298 and 315.. 
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the affairs of state. By the fall of 1932, the ministry directed by the 


- Social Democratic party approached the character of a majority 


ministry by depending for support, especially during the critical 
period when the unemployment question was being dealt with, on 
agrarian elements. The alliance under the Hansson ministry of the 
Social Democrats and the Farmers’ party assured that majority in 
the autumn of 1936. After that time the Social Democrats gained a 
majority of their own in both houses of the Riksdag without having 
to depend on their agricultural allies.12 They seemed to be assured 
of this majority at the elections of 1938 and 1940, but the election 
of 1944 reduced their number again to an even half of the member- 
ship of the popular chamber. The accompanying chart flustrates 
the development of the popular majority of the Social Democratic 
party and the relative position of other parties since 1920. If one 
reasons, however, from historical precedents alone since 1900, 
rather than from trends and their causes, it could be said that 
party government is not so firmly established, to say nothing of 
majority-party government, but that non-party ministries could, 
perhaps, come into existence.” As recently as 1920-21, it can be 
pointed out, a career ministry existed, composed of high-ranking 
administrative officials regardless of party. Beginning, however, 
with the Staaf ministries of 1905-06 ànd 1911-14, and more defi- 
nitely after 1917, the trend has been toward responsible partisan 
ministries, even, as indicated previously, to majority-party minis- 
tries. The fact that Swedish ministries regularly contain consulta- 
tive administrative experts, who may not be party connected, 
should not be considered as modifying this conclusion. Even ex- 
pressions, common at an earlier period, of desire for unpartisan 
ministries are said not now be heard.” 


n The change that has taken place in Sweden may be Judged somewhat by com- 
paring the present system with that described by the Swedish scholar Pontus Fahl- 


beck, who, in his La Constitution Suédoise et le Parlementarisme Moderne (Paris, _ 


1905), described Swedish multiple parties of that day as representatives of differences 
in social needs and pleaders of large-group interests, with no aim or expectation, 
such as in England, of forming ministries. He felt for that reason that proportional 
representation, then being strongly advocated in Sweden, was more appropriate for 
Sweden than for England (pp. 241-245). Eleven years later, when, he saw strong 
party leadership emerging under proportional representation to control the minis- 
try, he felt it to be inconsistent with the Swedish “dual” system of king and parlia- 
ment and a dangerous imitation of the British “autocratie” cabinet system. Engelsk 
Parlamentarism contra Svensk (Lund, 1916), Introduction, 


1 See Florence E. Janson, “Minority Governments in Sweden,” in this Review, 


Vol. 22, pp. 407-413 (May, 1928). 14 Hastad, Partierna, p. 6. 
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The natural expectation is that a single party which develops 
and maintains a clear majority would desire to have all the cabinet 
seats for its own members. Cabinet solidarity, if not absolutely 


necessary, is at least desirable from the point of view of a prime’ 


minister, who usually feels that he has a sufficiently varied set of 
conditions to meet in his own party. During the present war, how- 
ever, even though the Social Democratic party had a majority in 
the Riksdag, the prime minister organized the cabinet on the basis 
of a national coalition of members from the four larger parties. A 
Gallup poll seemed to indivate that popular opinion would not be 
averse to its continuance after the passage of the emergency, a 


likely. reaction since until recently the public has experienced no . 
other type. But the prime minister let it be known that if the Social. . 


Democrats maintained their majority, he himself preferred a one- 


party ministry. In the election in September, 1944, however, that. 
party lost enough members to leave a coalition ministry still in _ 


existence. The membership of the ministry was shifted somewhat 
following the election, but not the party representation in it. The 
apparent ease with which the Swedish ministry can, under propor- 
tional representation, slide back and forth between single-party and 
coalition ministries may, therefore, be considered an element of 
‘stability, and probably of government strength. 


f . IV. THE MINISTRY AS PARTY AGENCY 
- As in Great Britain, it is the king who in form invites a likely 
parliamentary leader to form a ministry as the occasion arises. 
The norma] procedure at the time of a cabinet crisis is for the king 


to summon to conference the speakers and the party leaders of the 


two houses of the Riksdag, One of the party leaders is instructed to 
form a new ministry, and seldom can there be any doubt as to 


which leader will be chosen. This leader has little difficulty in mak-: ` 


ing his selections if his party commands a majority vote in both 
houses. If a majority is lacking, he seeks contact with some closely 
related party in order to broaden the parliamentary base of his 
prospective ministry. Prominent party members of the parties im- 
mediately concerned are consulted by the leader; and those con- 


sulted are naturally the inner circle, formally organized and . 


designated as ‘‘councillors,’’ never the larger party assemblies, con- 
gresses, or representative assemblies. In each party caucus, the prin- 


ts Radiogram fran Sverige, No. 68 (June 4, 1944), and No. 116 (Oct.-2, 1944). 
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cipal consideration at this juncture is whether to participate and 
assume responsibility in a ministry. Usually the only other question 
relates to the terms or conditions as to policy under which col- 
laboration is agreed to—conditions which, of course, may not al- 
ways be too definite or well publicized. Party organs do not dis- 
tribute the cabinet seats. The prime minister-designate chooses his 
own colleagues with an eye'to personal codperativeness, general 
ministerial harmony, and public approval. 
ae The traditional independence of the administration, titularly 
' headed by the king, has some bearing on the spirit in which party 
government is directed. Although engagements entered into be- ` 
tween the prime minister, or the other ministers, and the supporting 
party organizations tend to place limits on ministerial policy, the 
fact of crown appointment of individual ministers on the nomination 
of the prime minister alone lends an atmosphere of wide discretion 
on the part of the ministry in its formulation of policy. Each minis- 
try is said to feel quite free to interpret and apply party ideals as it 
feels appropriate, but, quite naturally, the prospect of a common 
| fate at election time prevents too wide a gap between proposed 
| government policy >and recognized party principles. Hence, the 
| comparison of the ministry with a party committee, though in 
spite of opposition suspicions and charges to the contrary, Swedish 
ministries, having to face proportional elections, cannot well be 
party committees in the narrow sense of carrying out the particu- 
lar or small-cut interests of any one party. The party and the min- 
istry are obliged to be responsible to the general public for broad 
policies; and in order to symbolize the broader national outlook 
professed by the ministry, various slogans have been employed sig- 
nifying, for example, national ministry, ministry of the entire coun- 
try, practical government, and common-sense cabinet. Although 
these expressions often may be looked upon merely as gestures, 
they nevertheless denote a reality behind the form, and a recogni- 
tion of the necessity of avoiding petty partisanship." It follows, 
of course, that the policy of a ministry is not to be gleaned merely 
from party resolutions, or party-inspired bills in the Riksdag, but 
_ primarily from those measures emanating from or supported by the 


1s When Prime Minister Hansson in 1982 referred the name of a person invited to 
ministerial membership to the party administration, he disclaimed any restraint on 
his right of selection and expressed his desire merely to sound out party opinion. 
Histad, Partierna, p. 8. 1 Hastad, Partierna, pp. 9-10. 
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ministry, from royal decrees or executive orders, and from public 
utterances of the prime minister and of his colleagues. 

The administration is by venerable Swedish constitutional tradi- 
tion “independent” of the directing power, contradictory as this 
may sound, and this fact is another modifying influence on any 
propensity of a ministry to follow a narrow party tack. Depart- 
ments, at the top, are generally organized on a collegial basis rather 
than on a line responsibility. Subordinate branches must take gen- 
eral pclitical directions from the top, but not petty interference. 
It is the function of the bureaus, with regard to policy formation, 
merely to provide factual and objective information either to the 
ministry or to the committees of the Riksdag. Of course, minis- 
tries, and departments within the administration, vary in the de- 
gree to which they see eye to eye with objectives of the dominant 
party, and tension sometimes occurs between the political ministry 
and the permanent administration. As elsewhere, the device is not 
unknown in Sweden of a ministry introducing into the administra- 
tion some new personnel, when, to be sure, the ministry is sure of 
its policy position before the country. None the less, no cabinet may 
wholly ignore the non-political administrative memoranda and fac- 
tual findings prepared by technical offices, regardless of their degree 
of harmony with its own policy of the moment.!* 


Y. INTEGRATED PARTIES 


The formal internal organization of each party within the Riks- 
dag is, of course, a matter of its own choice and arrangement. 
Nevertheless, among the larger parties considerable uniformity has 
resulted from competition among parties and from the tendency 
on the part of weaker parties to imitate a large or successful party. 
The first permanent parliamentary group of this kind was the older 
agrarian party (Lantmannaparti),’® which was formed in 1886 and 
served somewhat as a pattern for the others. The inner circle of the 
party group is formally established as a council of advisers in 
which as a body the leader may confide and to which, because of 
qualities as secondary or prospective leaders, he may look currently 


18 The administrative committee work in relation to policy formation is described , 


in my article, ‘Separation of Control and Lawmaking in Sweden,” in Political Set- 
- ence Quarterly, Vol. 55, esp. pp. 224-228 (1940). 
19 This party is now indistinguishsble from the Hager (the Right), or Conserva- 
tive party, and not to be confused with Bondeförbundet, or the present-day Farmers’ 
party. 
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for advice on policy and strategy. This party advisory council is 
composed of formally elected party officers, who collectively are 
known as the party presidium or bureau, plus a varying number of 
party members—all, of course, members of the Riksdag. 

The outstanding feature of this party organization is that nowa- 
days both the advisory council and the party conference from which 
it springs are intercameral in character.?° Each is a single unit, both 
in composition and party authority.“ Although party members in 
each house have their own conference for purely intracameral mat- 


. ters, the chairman of the party’s advisory council is presiding of- 
ficer of a single caucus or conference of all his party colleagues of. 


both houses—not merely those of his own house, and he may or may 
not be chairman of the conference in his own house.” In the largest 


20 The intercameral, or combined, conference dates first from 1911-12, when the 
Social Democratic party first won seats in the upper house. The present Farmers’ 
party (Bondeförbundet) followed with a combined group in 1918, and the ‘Bocialist 
party in 1921. The Popular party, from its formation in 1934, has had.a joint con- 
ference. In form, the Conservative party did not adopt the combined conference plan 
until 1935-36. Previously, this party operated, because of separate origins, as the 
National party in the upper house and the Agrarian party (Landmannaparttet) in 
the other. Actually, however, the change in 1985 was more in name than in fact, for 
the two nominal parties had been codperating practically as a single conservative 
Riksdag group under the title of General Voters Alliance; and during the 1920’s this 
group was the largest in the Riksdag. Håstad, Partierna, pp. 15-16; dates in the 
annual parliamentary summary, Lagitma Riksdag (Stockholm, 1938), pp. 50-51. 

x The rules of the powerful Social Democratic party call for a full conference at 
least once a week during a legislative session; others are not so specific. The various 
parties, nevertheless, customarily hold weekly meetings, called by their advisory 
councils, on Tuesdays and Fridays in anticipation of action at the plenary sittings 
of the houses on Wednesdays and Saturdays. It is not uncommon to see notices of 
the meetings in the Stockholm daily newspapers, particularly for the Social Demo- 
crats in their own news organ, Social-Demokraten. Full conferentes occur, of course, 
for organization purposes, just before the opening of the annual legislative session, 
often on the same day, and particularly prior to the election of legislative commit- 
tees. Advisory council meetings are held as needed, sometimes several meetings on 
the same day. Thermaenius, Sveriges Politiska Partier, pp. 166-167. 

2 In addition to its chairman, the combined conference has a secretary, with 
perhaps an assistant secretary, one from each house, and a treasurer. The secretary 
may also be designated as the press representative of the conference. A smaller 
party may have only a chairman and a secretary. For the larger parties, the addi- 
tional advisory members who, with the officers, constitute the advisory council, vary 
in numbers; four, five, and six members may be selected from each house. Substitutes 
may even be named (as in the Farmers’ party in 1938), to act in the absence of the 


members for whom they are designated as substitutes—a device common to the of-_ 


ficial Riksdag committees. The names and rank of the party officers and members of 
the party advisory councils may be obtained for any regular session by reference to 
Lagtima Riksdagen. 
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parties, a vice-chairman of the combined conference is chairman 
of his party in that house. In any case, a vice-chairman of the com- 
bined conference serves as party chairman in the parliamentary 
house of which the combined chairman is not himself a member. 
The present (1944) prime minister as leader and chairman of the 
Social Democratic party has retained for himself the chairman- 
ship both of the combined conference and of the larger chamber of 
which he is a member. The leader of the principal opposition party 
just before the war,” the Conservative party, was chairman of his 


combined conference, while vice-chairmen served as chairmen of, 


their respective house groups. The chairmen of the combined con- 
ference of the larger parties are very likely to be members of the 
larger chamber, and the. prime minister is almost sure to come from 
that house. 

The development of singleness in party headship came with the 


flowering of party government. Today, leadership in each party is - 


single, within both the Riksdag and the national party. But prior 


to and for a short period after the turn of the century, Swedish ` 


party leadership was collegial in every respect. No one person in 
the inner circle could under such conditions be considered the real 
leader, although some one or two members were usually far more 
influential than the others, even amounting at times to de facto 
single leadership. Swedish Riksdag parties feared for a long time to 
recognize and give a formal title to any one of these prominent 
members. They feared dictatorial dominance, expressed as “papal” 
power, or that the leader might be otherwise unresponsive to the 
party rank and file and thus prevent other prospective leaders 


among their colleagues from ever realizing their ambitions. As long . 
as the constitutional set-up was such that ministries were not thor-- 


oughly responsible to Riksdag majorities, good ground existed for 
this fear of a perverted leadership. 

Thus motivated, Swedish parliamentary parties during their 
formative period had no recognized chairmanship. The early A- 


The expenses, such as for getting out party notices, etc., incurred by a Riksdag - 


party group are met by means of an assessment on all members of the group, averag- 
ing about thirty crowns (or seven dollars) per member for the regular session. Con- 
trary to the practice of other Riksdag parties (as of 1933 at least), the Farmers’ 
party has employed a paid secretary, so that its assessments are said to be somewhat 
higher than others. Thermaenius, Svertges Polttska Partter, p. 164. 

2 During the period of the war at least, this “opposition” leader was drawn into 
the national, or coalition, ministry. 
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grarian party elected a chairman only for the duration of a meeting. 
The change took place, very naturally, at somewhat different 
times among the different parties, depending on the relative 
strength of the foremost personality.“ In general, however, the 
transition from rotation, and from the existence of separate leaders 
in the Riksdag and the electoral party, to a cumulative single 
leadership for both took place between 1905 and 1912. Undoubt- 
edly, the fact that candidacies for parliamentary places under pro- 
portional representation can be effective only when tied to parties 
sharpened the need for a definite leader. Formally, under various 
party rules, the Riksdag party leaders are elected for each Riks- 
dag, that is, for the annual legislative session. Internal rivalries may 


upset singleness temporarily, as happened in 1915 on the death of 


the Liberal leader, Staaff, when a five-way “delegation” served the 
party for over two years. Today in all the effective parties rotation 
as a principle has been abandoned. It is an established practice for 
the national party congress to elect the party’s national chairman 
and leader, and this election automatically designates the leader of 
the Riksdag group of that party, because it is the universal pre- 
sumption that the Riksdag group will respect this selection.” Thus 
the party which expects to provide ministerial leadership, the nat- 
ural goal of any large party, enjoys a directness of command. The 
prime minister is leader in the ministry, in the Riksdag, in his own 


` Riksdag party, and in his national party. The strength of demo- 


cratic internal party leadership in Sweden thus compares fully with 
that in Great Britain, and is in contrast to the diffused leadership 
in the United States and in the Third French Republic.* 

_The leader, of course, must depend on trusted assistants. The 
numerous problems of floor leadership, such as the inability of one 
person to be present in both chambers at once, the necessity of as- 
suring adequate attendance when important measures are up for 
vote, the burden of mollifying dissident elements in a party and of 
promoting general party public relations, have required the estab- 
lishment of the advisory council as a group of assistants to the 
leader. The existence, however, of these other party officers and 
their functions has not meant a division of authority or responsi- 
bility, but merely 8 specialization of function.. 

% The former Liberal leader and prime minister, Karl Staaff, is said to have char- 
acterized the common concept then of the functions of a party leader as merely 


to provide a rallying point, a banner, and a spittoon. Hastad, utes p. 23. 
% Tbid., p. 20, % Ibid., pp. 18-19, 
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In the sense that the Riksdag party’s advisory council is com- 
posed of the natural leaders who exercise influence upon the party 
chairman, and who in an indefinable fashion constitute a hierarchy 
of party control, the party leadership may still be said to be col- 
legial. The Social Democratic party, representing a large and a more 
or less homogeneous group in society, seems to have a stronger 
party organization than the Conservatives, who do not represent 
8, social group so well-defined. The result is that in both parlia- 
mentary and campaign debates the Conservatives, when in opposi- 
tion, are inclined to charge the Social Democratic leadership with 
dictatorship. The Conservative and the relatively new Popular 
party, because of representing rather diverse interests, have made 
at least one concession to rotation of leadership by attempting to 
alternate in the chairmanship leaders from the urban and from the 
rural elements of the party. Probably the important factor is the 
relation which a party has to the ministry. The most prominent 
party requires a personal union of the different aspects of party 
leadership in order to assure harmony between party and ministry. 
Smaller parties not faced with the burden of ministerial responsi- 
bility need not be so tightly organized. 

Swedish party membership is disciplined. Party life has passed 
through and proceeded beyond the phase wherein legislative mem- 
bers in any substantial numbers may consider themselves inde- 
pendent and free to flout the program of the party on whose ticket 
they were elected or to attend one or another party conference on 
their arrival at the Riksdag. A member finds it advisable under 
proportional representation to tie himself up definitely with both 
program and party leadership. The moment a parliamentary elec- 
tion is over, everyone knows not only the relative strength of the 
parties and the exact numbers of their respective representation in 
the Riksdag, but knows also, on matters decided upon as elements 
of a party program, just how many votes can be counted upon when 
the time comes for final action. One has some assurance also that 
collateral issues are not likely to be dragged as red herrings across 
the political course, because those issues have already been con- 
sidered and have been subordinated to the adopted program. Real 
independents occasionally are elected, of course, but now are few 
enough to be negligible in parliamentary operations.?” 

Group loyalty and discipline are surest and least restrictive or 

37 Thermaenius, Sveriges Politska Partier, p. 164. f 
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obtrusive when induced by reasonableness:in undivided author- 
ity, by regularity of habit, and by direct participation of members 
in responsible work, rather than by resort to the authoritative and 
punitive lash. This is exemplified in party behavior in the Swedish 
Riksdag. Each larger party, as in England, has its whips, but 
neither the term nor the institution is so acceptable, or so well de- 
veloped, as in the latter country.*# Reasonableness in discipline re- 
quires that notice be given before action and that pertinent reli- 
able information be made available to the members before they 
are called upon for decisions. Members in conference work out 
legislative problems as though they were themselves the parlia- 
mentary committee members who would ultimately present meas- 
ures for decision on the floors of the two houses. They seek factual 
information and study over detailed methods of.expression. 

The party conference room tends to be more of a party workshop 
than a rendezvous for intriguers.*® Not infrequently the conference 
resorts to the same device, as is common in the higher policy- 
forming committees of the Swedish administration, of calling in 
private experts to aid either in getting independent data, or of ob- 
taining outside interpretation of data already at hand.: Members 
already have before them similar carefully prepared administrative 
data, and they know the party’s general point of view. When time 
and effort are spent by party members to put fact and principle 
together, there is much more understanding by ordinary members 
of the need of compromise than otherwise, and there is less likeli- 
hood of their bolting the party platform. The whip is not so neces- 
sary as in some other systems, but it must be remembered in this 
connection that the system of patronage and favors, so destructive 
of party coherence in the United States, has little place in the 
Swedish system. Trade and compromise, when they take place, are 
more likely to be on the basis of the issue itself, and the issue is sel- 
dom crossed or clouded by local patronage motives. 

The parties vary considerably in the degree to which they may 
tend to bind their members to vote according to instruction, al- 


28 Tt is entirely possible that, should Britain adopt proportional representation, 
the severer aspects of the office of party whip would be considerably modified. 

33 The author has been shown such conference rooms not only in Sweden, but in 
Finland, Denmark, and Norway also, and has been assured by both parliamentary 
members and members of the clerical staffs of the houses of the meticulous efforts in 
party conferences in all of these countries. 

2° Thermaenius, op. ci. fp. 168. 
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` though in general it can be said that faction, coercion is practically 
unknown in the larger parties.” The need for binding caucus action 
is largely obviated because under the electoral system, interde- 
pendence of leadership and parliamentary candidates assures a 
reasonable degree of loyalty to party measures during a member’s 
term. 

The Conservatives seldom put a question to a vote in conference, 
but the Social Democrats have at times gone much further. In 
1915, that party inserted in its rules a paragraph dubbed a “gag 


rule” which so defined the duties of a member as to oblige him to ` 


refrain from opposing on the floor of his house any measure upon 
which a line of action had been resolved in caucus, and to vote in 
accord with the party resolution unless his conscience or conviction 
prevented. The exception, both in word and spirit, was in deference 
to the constitutional provision that members are not to be bound 
by rules other than those in the constitution. While the practice 
was never so rigid as this rule seemed to indicate, and although the 


rule itself was rescinded in 1919, the Social Democrats nevertheless ` - 


take votes in conference whenever an item on the agenda, warrants 
it, and may even make it a roll-call with results entered in the 
minutes. Other parties are not so obviously inclined to lay this 
moral duty on their members, although on occasion they expect 
loyalty. When defection from a strong conference resolution occurs, 
a split is probably taking place within the party and will be re- 
flected in the next election campaign. In such a case, it is possible 


for a dissident element to develop into a new party, or for it to, 


force a shift in party leadership. One or two whips are designated 
by each of the parties primarily to see that members are on hand 
to vote when needed or that they have arranged when absent to be 
paired with some member of the opposite group. 


VI. SIGNIFICANCE FOR OTHER COUNTRIES 


` Definiteness of leadership has channeled the flow of parlia- 
mentary work and sharpened debate. Members of the Swedish 
houses of parliament are not limited in the introduction of measures 
as are British parliamentary members. Except for a time limit on 
introduction, they are as-free in this respect as the members of the 

a Historical investigation of this question would be very difficult because vot- 


ing was secret prior to 1925. Compare Thermaenius, op. ctt. pp. 177-179, with 
Hastad, Partier, pp. 41—52. 
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United States Congress. But the relative numbers of measures in- 
troduced and the effects on debate are quite different. The majority 
party, or at least the larger party of a majority group, concentrates 
its attention almost entirely, much as in England, on the measures 
introduced by the ministry, because such measures are, if passed, 
the means of implementing its own party program. Non-ministerial 
members of this majority group are not prevented from introducing 
their own measures or resolutions. There simply is no point to their 
doing it, however, unless they are among a dissatisfied element on 
the fringe of the party. Occasionally a dissident member may seek 
this means of making his views felt by his colleagues. Sometimes 
also one of these members, or any one of his more loyal colleagues, 
may have the tacit approval of the party leadership for introduc- 
tion of a resolution merely as a trial balloon which the leadership 
may support or reject according to the warmth of its reception. 
Debate by the major party on the floor and in committee tends to 
concentrate attention on the merits of an important measure rather 
than on the measures introduced as tactical devices to gain or 
maintain power. Members of the minority parties find greater use 
for the right to introduce bills and resolutions; but the majority, 
having the numbers when it comes time to vote and desiring to 
keep its program intact, obliges the opposition to speak to the 
merits. Moreover, the majority, being reasonably sure of itself, can 
afford, and does afford, to permit the time-table of deliberation and 
debate to be planned by the speaker’s conference, composed of var- 
ious party leaders and committee chairmen, in a more or less non- 
partisan and objective atmosphere. I 

Debate time in all modern legislatures is short. Swedish alee of 
procedure on deliberation have changed very little with the devel- 
opment of party dominance except for the sessional time-limit on 
the introduction of new measures. Only if a resolution is linked to a 
particular bill introduced earlier by the ministry may it be intro- 
duced by a private member after the first twelve days of the regu- 
lar session. The ministry, however, may introduce its measures at 
any time during the first sixty days, and thus the majority group 
has a distinct advantage over the other parties. The remedy for 
abuse of this power lies with the voters, who can make their wishes 
unmistakably clear, since small election shifts give significant warn- 
ings without disastrous upsets. 

The number of motions or resolutions introduced in the two 
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houses has greatly increased with the expansion of party activity. 
While the number of measures introduced by the ministry has 
gradually risen with the growth of public business by from sixty 
to seventy per cent since 1915, the number of additional motions 
introduced in the two houses has doubled, trebled, and nearly 
quadrupled—varying with the proximity of a parliamentary elec- 
tion. Since interpellations and government answers, according to 
the rules, may not be debated and may not provoke a vote of con- 
fidence or lack of confidence, the number of interpellations, while 
increasing, has remained relatively small.” Interpellation, never- 
theless, though not a device for overturning a ministry, has been 
a rather effective control weapon against the ministry because of 
the opportunity thus given in and out of parliament for expres- 
sions on policy. l l 

The question may legitimately be posed as to what lesson, if 
any, American, British, or French jurisdictions, among others, 
might learn from Swedish experience. Assuming party govern- 
ment and leadership to .be essential in popular, representative 
government, what does Sweden have that some other professed 
democracies lack? The answer can be given in a few broad strokes. 
The direct line of responsibility from the executive (ministry) 
through the legislature to the voters in Sweden cuts through the 
clumsy constitutional remnants of separation of powers and checks 
and balances by means of occasional parliamentary joint votes on 
financial measures and by joint committees and intercameral party 
caucuses. The whole structure, operated by political parties, is 
made responsible and responsive to the voters through proportional 
representation instead of single-member district and so-called ma- 
jority elections. The representative legislature is in control, and the 
cabinet leads but cannot dictate. The proportional voting base, 
while serving working-class interests through the strength of num- 
bers in the Social Democratic party, has permitted the steadying 
presence of minority, but economically powerful, interests. Sym- 
bolical or fictitious “majority government” has not been essential 
to strong leadership and dependable government, nor have multi- 
ple-party systems per se been inimical to strong popular govern- 
ment. p ac 

a A description of the institution and a tabular presentation of the number of 
interpellations from 1867 to 1937, by the chamber in which introduced and the out- 
come of each, is given by Axel Brusewitz in Statsrådets Ansvartghet (1938), Vol. 15 in 
Sveriges Riksdag, pp. 479-533. A comparative historical table is also published an- 
nually in Lagtima Riksdagen. 
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GEORGIA’S PROPOSED NEW CONSTITUTION 
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Fully as interesting as the provisions of the proposed new constitution 
that will be submitted to the voters of Georgia at a special election on 
August 7, 1945, is the method by which the document was framed. The 
constitution of the state now in force, adopted in 1877 soon after the state 
was freed from carpet-bag rule, is a long and complicated document, filled 
` with detailed limitations on the government, particularly in the field of 
finance. As a result of the inclusion of numerous provisions statutory in 
nature, the document has been amended three hundred and one times in 
a period of sixty-eight years. Recognizing the need for a new constitu- 
tion, the Institute of Public Affairs of the University of Georgia drew up 
A Proposed Constitution for Georgia! in 1931. This document proposed a 
thorough revision of the structure of the government, including such 
radical changes as the substitution of 30 districts for the existing 161 
counties as the basis of representation in the General “Assembly. The wide- 
spread publicity given the document served to stimulate interest in con- 
stitutional revision, and most of the press of the state, notably the Atlanta 
Journal, has in recent years actively supported the movement. 

In March, 1948, the General Assembly passed a resolution, sponsored 
by Governor Ellis Arnall, providing for a commission of twenty-three 
members to revise the constitution. The commission was to be composed 
of the governor, the president of the senate, the speaker of the house of 
representatives, three members of the senate appointed by the president, 
five members of the house appointed by the speaker, a justice of the 
supreme court designated by the court, a judge of the court of appeals 
designated by the court, the attorney general, the state auditor, two 
judges of the superior courts, three practicing attorneys-at-law, and three 
laymen to be appointed by the governor. The resolution provided that 
the report of this commission should be submitted to the General As- 
sembly either in the form of proposed amendments to the constitution 
or as a proposed new constitution, to be acted upon by the General 
Assembly and submitted to the people for ratification or rejection. 

There were two principal arguments in favor of the use of an appointed 
commission instead of an elected convention. Inthe first place, the exist- 
ing constitution requires a two-thirds vote of the total membership of 
both houses of the General Assembly to call a constitutional convention, 
and specifies that representation in such a convention shall be based on 


1 Bulletin of the University of Georgia, Vol. XXXII (Jan., 1932), No. 4. 
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population. Rural districts now have a predominant voice in the General 
Assembly, and fear of an attempt to reapportion representation has de- 
feated previous attempts to call a convention. Since the work’ of the 
proposed commission would be submitted directly to the General Assem- 
bly and subject to revision before submission to the people, the resolution 
creating it met with approval whereas a resolution calling a convention 
would probably have failed. Secondly, the preamble of the resolution 
authorizing the commission expressed the view that a revision of the con- 
stitution could be made “more satisfactorily by a small Commission ... 
than through a Constitutional Convention.’ A criticism that has been ad- 
vanced against the use of the appointed commission is that this method 
gives the incumbent administration too great an influence in shaping the 
fundamental law. Governor Arnall himself served as chairman of the 
commission, and appointed eight of the other members; yet it should be 
noted that none of the ex officto members (the attorney general, state 
auditor, etc.) were appointed to their office by the governor.? 

As chairman, Governor Arnall divided the members of the commission 
into seven, subcommittees, composed of seven members each, to make pre- 
liminary studies of designated articles of the constitution. He also desig- 
nated the chairmen of these subcommittees. Most of the subcommittees 
did a considerable amount of work, involving public hearings in some 
cases, before the first meeting of the full commission in the supreme court 
room of the State Capitol on January 6, 1944.4 Prior to the second meeting 
of the full commission, April 10-13, all of the subcommittees filed written 
reports with the governor, and these served as the basis of discussion as 
the commission proceeded to a consideration of the constitution, article 
by article. A portion of the time of the April meeting was devoted to 
public hearings. Representatives of the Georgia Bar Association, the 
American Legion, the State Banking Association, the Petroleum Insti- 
tute, the Temperance League,.and other Crean groups, and a few 

2 Georgia Laws, 1948, p. 1680. 

z The justices of the supreme court, the judges of the court of appeals, 'and the 
attorney general are elected by popular vote in Georgia. The state auditor is elected 
by the General Assembly. 

A commission to revise the constitution of New Jersey in 1941 consisted of 
eight members, two appointed by the governor, two appointed by the president of 
the senate, two appointed by the speaker of the house, and two elected by the 
appointed members. Report of the Commission on Revision of the New Jersey Consti- 
tution (Trenton, 1942), p. 3. 

í Proceedings of the Meeting of Constitutional Revision Committee, Supreme Court 
Room, State Capitol, Atlanta, Georgia, January 6, 1944. A full record of these meet- 
ings, a total of 1,746 typed pages, was made by J. H. Druggan, Jr., and Associates, 
Court ‘and Convention Reporters, Volunteer Building, Atlanta, Georgia. This record 
is now available to the public at the State Library (State Capitol, Atlanta), and 
will probably be published. 
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. individuals acting in a private capacity, spoke before the commission. 
Upon invitation of Governor Arnall, Hatton W. Sumners, chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee of the United States House of Representatives, 
Frank Bane, executive director of the Council of State Governments, and 
Professors W. Brooke Graves and Walter F. Dodd visited a meeting of 
the commission in April in order to become acquainted with the locale and 
method of procedure, so that they might later furnish expert advice.’ 
Most of the members of the commission were businessmen who made a 
personal sacrifice to be present at the State Capitol, and the total number 
of days that the commission was m session was only fourteen. The only 
woman on the commission was Mrs. Leonard Haas, a former president 
of the League of Women Voters of Georgia. At its last meeting, on Decem- 
ber 9, the commission appointed the governor, the president of the senate, 
and the speaker of the house as a committee on final revision: As revised 
by this committee, the constitution was printed and submitted to the 
General Assembly in January, 1945. 

After extensive study and a number of revisions, the General Assembly 
` approved the proposed new constitution and submitted it to the people 
for ratification or rejection. The commission itself had been equally di- 
vided on the question of eliminating the constitutional ban against a 
second successive term for the governor. Governor Arnall, as chairman, 
broke the tie by voting to eliminate the ban, but the General Assembly 
reversed the commission’s action on this controversial issue. 

In form and organization, the proposed constitution is in some respects 
an improvement upon the existing one, but it falls far short of the expecta- 
tions of those who had hoped for a thorough revision. The document 
proposed by the commission was 87 pages long; as revised by the General 
Assembly, it became 92 pages long, abounding in statutory and non- 
essential provisions. Speaking before an early meeting of the com- 
mission, Governor Arnall said: “I am willing to sacrifice simplicity in 
order to carry forward the. finished document to the people... . At times, 
for expediency’s sake, we must sacrifice some of the things we would like 
to do in order to put through the constitution. Government is a system of 
compromises.’’? i I 

The principal changes made by the proposed new constitution are as 
follows: 

Bill of Rights. The paragraph prohibiting the revocation ‘of special 
privileges or immunities was replaced by the sentence: “All exemptions 
from taxation heretofore granted in corporate charters are declared to be 


5 Proceedings, of April, loc. cit., p. 7. 

5 Copies of this constitution can be obtained without cost from Mr. P. T. 
McCutcheon, clerk of the house of representatives, State Capitol, Atlanta, Georgia. 

7 Proceedings, of April, loc. ctt., pp. 76-78. 
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henceforth null and void.” This action, directed particularly at the tax 
exemption of the Georgia Railroad, is likely to be contested in the courts. 

Elective Franchise. Two years ago; the age qualification for voting was 
lowered to eighteen in Georgia. This teen-age vote is continued. In an 
effort to overcome the objections raised by the Supreme Court in Smith 
v. Allwright? to the exclusion of Negroes from primaries, all references to 
primaries are eliminated. Several obsolete clauses, including the “grand- 
father clause,” are eliminated also.’ 

Legislature. The number of senators is increased from 52 to 54, thus 
bringing the total membership of the General Assembly to 259! The pro- 
hibition agaist the appointment of a senator or representative to any 
office having an emolument is modified by the clause, “unless he shall 
first resign his seat, provided, however, that during the term for which he 
was elected no senator or representative shall be appointed to any civil 
office which has been created during such term.” Special sessions of the 
General Assembly are limited to seventy days. The per diem compensation 
of members is increased to fifteen dollars, and the limitations on the cler- 
ical expenses of the General Assembly are abolished. The provision for . 
advertising local legislation in the community affected before it is intro- 
duced in the General Assembly is strengthened, and a safeguard is added 
against legislation ousting elected local officials before the expiration of 
their terms. a. 

Executive. The office of lieutenant-governor is created. Following a 
trend started in 1943, when five state boards (Board of Regents of the 
University System, Board of Education, Public Service Commission, 
Board of Pardons and Paroles, and the Game and Fish Commission) were 
made constitutional offices, three new boards, a Veterans Service Board, 
a Board of Corrections. (for the administration of prisons), and a State 
Personnel Board, are incorporated in the constitution. The members of 
all three of these new boards are to be appointed by the governor, with 
terms staggered in such a way as to give continuity to their personnel. 

Judiciary. The number of justices on the supreme court is increased 
from six to seven, and the court is required to sit as a body rather than in 
two divisions as hitherto. The requirement of a concurrent verdict of two ` 
juries for granting a divorce is abolished. The annual salary of judges of 
the supreme court, court of appeals, and superior courts is raised by 
$1,000.1° . : 


t 321 U. S. 649. 

* Payment of a poll tax as a requirement for voting, a statutory provision never 
incorporated in the constitution, was abolished by the General Assembly in March, 
1945. . 

10 While the proposed constitution includes the salaries of most of the state 
officers, the General Assembly is authorised to change the salary of all elected 
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Finance and Miscellaneous. Article VII of the constitution of 1877, en- 
titled “Finance, Taxation, and Public Debt,” has been amended 188 
times, but not more than fifteen per cent of these amendments have been 
of general interest, the greater number of them being applicable to a 
single city or county. The paragraph limiting the debt of a county, city, or 
other political division of the state to seven per cent of the assessed value 
of its taxable property has alone been amended 135 times. The proposed 
new constitution authorizes cities and counties to incur debts of three per 
cent of the assessed value of their taxable property in addition to the 
previous seven per cent debt limit, but this additional debt must be repaid 
within a period of five years. 

All taxes for state purposes are to be paid into the general fund of the 
state treasury, and appropriations for departments and agencies are to be . 
made in specific sums of money, “and no appropriation shall allocate to 
any object the proceeds of any particular tax or fund or a part or per- 
centage thereof.” To avoid the complications that have arisen in recent 
years by the adjournment of the General Assembly before the passage of 

-a general appropriation act, the new constitution provides that “each 
General Appropriation Act, with such amendments as are adopted from 
time to time, shall continue in force and effect for each fiscal year there- 
after until repealed or another General Appropriation Act is adopted.” 

A new article is entitled “Home Rule.” As submitted to the General 
Assembly by the commission, this article extended a broad power of legis- 
lation in matters of local concern to counties and cities, but under a com- 
plicated system of popular initiative and referendum. The General 
Assembly struck out most of the provisions of this article, and as it ap- 
pears in the constitution now before the people, the home rule article 
simply stipulates that the “General Assembly shall provide for uniform 
systems of county and municipal government, and provide for optional 
plans of both, and shall provide for systems of initiative, referendum, and 
recall in some of the plans for both county and municipal governments.” 

Another new article, entitled “Merit System,” provides for a non- 
salaried state personnel board. of three members “to administer a state 
merit system under which state personnel shall be selected on a basis of 
merit, fitness, and efficiency according to law.” 


officials. The judges of all of the courts in Georgia, except commissioned notaries 
public, are elected by popular vote. 
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THE ROLE OF THE PUBLIC IN A NEW GERMANY 
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In recent discussions of the German problem there seems to be a grow- 
ing superficiality and confusion that is greatly to be deplored. Sensational 
articles, and even books, on the subject are having a deep influence on 
American and British opinion. We badly need more informed discussions 
of-basic parts of the German problem if we are to avoid serious mistakes 
in the postwar world. Although definitive answers cannot always be given 
in the political field, it is nevertheless incumbent upon everyone who has 
studied, both in the ivory tower and in the field, to offer as much light and 
leading within the spheres of his competence as time and strength will 
permit. 

At this time, I think it is important to call attention to an aspect of 
the German problem which must not be overlooked after the war either 
by the occupying powers or by the German people. Since it is primarily a 
long-run problem, and not merely a problem of occupation, the German 
people will have to solve it in the final analysis. Furthermore, since I do 
not belong to the school of gloomy haters who envisage an indefinite op-: 
pression and control of the German people, I prefer to base a program of 
governmental and political regeneration for Germany on the assumption 
that the tragic and bitter experience of the Germans under Hitler will 
lead to a revival of those features of civilized, democratic society which - 
are so essential to the proper functioning of both national and interna- 
tional government. I believe that the rule of law will be reéstablished in 
Germany, that the important place of the family will be restored, and 
that the individual will once more be given a dignified position in German 
life. I do not believe in a counsel of despair. 

- Only if one follows this somewhat optimistic line can one feel justified in 
taking the time to give attention to the resurrection of democracy in Ger- 
many and to devising the mechanisms of popular rule. Nevertheless, it 


must not be forgotten that even in a society such as the Weimar de- . l 


mocracy certainly was, where most of the required conditions of demo- 
cratic society were recognized and operative, the hated Nazi dictatorship 
still developed. In other words, something went wrong which resulted in 
` tipping overboard the whole structure of democratie society. 

Various explanations have been given—economic, social, and political: 
Dr. Arnold Brecht, with an experienced and scholarly hand, has recently 
explained how “‘the sliding revolution under legalistic guise” was too much 
for the German bureaucrats.' Dr. Sollmann feels that the free labor move- 


1 Arnold Brecht, Prelude to Silence (New York, 1944). 
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ment in Germany “with highly civilized methods, humanitarian and non- 
violent,” could not be expected to change its character in a day in the 
face of a rising barbarism.? Paul Einzig thinks that German industry was 
to blame.* Dr. Hermens ascribes the responsibility to proportional repre- 
sentation,‘ ; ° 

There is some truth ‘in all of these analyses, and they help us in pro- 
posing a new régime for postwar Germany. Structural deficiencies in the 
Weimar Republic there certainly were, and more attention needs to be ` 
given to them. For instance, why was the so-called Uberwachungsausschuss 
of the Reichstag, set up under Article 35 of the Weimar Constitution 
“for the protection of the rights of the representatives of the people against 
the National Cabinet,” so ineffective? How can one safeguard the power 
of dissolution so as not to bring discredit upon the election process? What 
was faulty in the procedure of the Reichstag which militated against its 
becoming a real instrument of popular control? Did the utilization of ex- 
pert advice in the committees of the Reichstag as well as in the member- 
ship of the Reichsrat overload the bureaucratic influence in government? 
These are all aspects of the German failure to establish an effective politi- 
cal democracy. | 

But some things are more fundamental than others, and in my opinion 
‘we in political science have too long neglected the many basic problems 
connected with the securing of consent in a democracy and of establishing 
- effective means of popular control. As we study the problem of a future 
` government for Germany, we should give special attention to the rôle of 
the public and not take so much for granted as the Germans appear to 
have done under the Weimar Constitution. The rôle of the public in a 
new Germany must be carefully studied and adequately provided for.® 

After the last war, the Germans had a real chance to build a new kind 
of democracy, and it was not beyond the capacity of the German genius 
to do this, Admitting that the Germans were in some respects formless 
and inchoate, “aimlessly chasing around in the dark,” as Arthur Feiler 
once put it,* they still had an opportunity through self-renewal to provide 
for a genuine expression of the popular will, and then to see to it that that 
will was followed. But, as Edgar Ansel Mowrer stated it so penetratingly 


2 See this Ruvrew, Vol. 38, p. 1007. 

3 See Economic Journal, Vol. 52, pp. 176-185. 

4 F. A. Hermens, Democracy or Anarchy? (Notre Dame, 1941). 

+ It is interesting to note that German scholars and publicists did not seem to be 
much interested in the subject of public opinion during the Weimar period. Two 
German studies, however, are worthy of mention: Wilhelm Bauer, Die Uffentliche 
Meinung in der Weltgeschichte (Potsdam, 1980), and Ferdinand Tönnies, Kritik 
der öffentlichen Meinung (Berlin, 1922). I 

* See “The Tragedy of the German Revolution,” in Frankfurter Zeitung, Nov., 
1920. 
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in the midst of the 1933 crisis: “To build a modern nation requires first of 
all a modern citizen,” and the Germans proved themselves to be unequal 
to the task.” The Weimar Republic offered little which could not conceiv- 
ably have been reached under a modified monarchy. 

Perhaps more important, the Germans did not realistically face the re- 
sponsibilities of defeat, and they seemed unable to accept any truth which 
was incompatible with their national self-esteem.* They yielded to a strong 
government and rationalized constraints on their liberties. Unfortunately, 
to quote Edgar Mowrer again: “A procession of professors, the sort that 
Croce called ‘the German substitute for statesmen,’ had filled the popular 
mind with a noxious breed of fancies, myths, and desire symbols—‘abso- 
lute state,’ ‘Germanic mission,’ ‘Aryan supremacy,’ ‘creative function of 
war,’ etc.”® Thus the Prussian conception of society was not eliminated, 
even though the trappings of parliamentary democracy were embodied 
in the Constitution. Popular control was sacrificed to administrative ef- 
ficiency. Strong distrust of the people further strengthened executive 
power. 

The provisions of the Weimar Constitution, to be sure, appeared to rec- 
ognize the primary réle of the public. An exceptionally liberal franchise 
permitted both men and women 20 years of age and upwards to vote. The 
multi-party situation seemed to require proportional representation if 
adequate representation of all the main streams of opinion was to be 
achieved, and Germany became the country which made the most of 
P. R. in all of its elections to public office. The institutions of the initiative 
and referendum were also made available to the people, and an elaborate 
party system developed. The German people voted often for local, pro- 
vincial, state, and national legislative bodies, and they also elected the 
National President by direct vote. 

One would have thought that several of these popular controls could 
have been utilized to prevent the establishment of a dictatorship. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the German electorate seems not to have been suf- 
ficiently politically-minded or experienced to understand its power or to 
utilize existing instruments of control. The “sliding revolution” was too 
much for them. “Freiheit und Brot” became the cry, with its peculiar 
German definition of Fretheit, and no one rose to exclaim, “Give me liberty 
or give me death!” ES 

The Germans permitted President von Hindenburg ‘and Chancellor 
von Papen to make a farce out of popular elections, and their representa- 
tives in the Reichstag became mere puppets running back and forth but 
never serving as the guardians of basic constitutional liberties. Democracy 

1 Edgar Ansel Mowrer, Germany Puts the Clock Back (New York, 1933), p. 819. 


š See James T. Shotwell, What Germany Forgot. 
° Mowrer, Germany Puts the Clock Back, pp. 319-320. 
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did not appear to satisfy the Germans completely; nor did it provide them 
with the means they seemed to require in order to remain masters of their 
own government, 

The Germans had the initiative and referendum in national, state, and 
local affairs, and occasionally they used these instruments of direct popu- 
lar government.!° But they found their particular type of initiative and 
referendum too difficult and restrictive. And although they were aware of 
its defects, they did not reform it. In a multi-party situation with many 
cross currents militating against a straight “yes” or “no” answer, it would 
seem that the initiative and referendum might have been useful instru- 
ments for securing a genuine popular expression of opinion on basic prob- 
lems. Unfortunately, they were allowed to atrophy. It was easier to let 
the bureaucrats smooth things out and thus avoid direct clashes of opinion 
in special elections. 

Quite naturally perhaps, but nevertheless with great danger to the de- 
veloping democratic process, the Germans relied too much on their trained 
officials to help them decide questions of policy. The position of the trained 
civil servant was too unassailable. The M. d. R. was ridiculed. The Minis- 
terialrat Dr.— was glorified. The representative of the people was less 
important than the bureaucrat, and the bureaucrat always seemed to be 
interested in short-circuiting or trammeling the elected official who 
“smelled of the people.’”’ Moreover, the training of civil servants under the 
Republic did not inculcate proper respect for the people, and the large 
number of relatively low voltage parliamentarians who became ministers 
did not give the trained civil servants much competition in the struggle 
for power. 

A few German politicians saw in clear perspective the problem of the 
relationship between the civil servant and the politician. One far-seeing 
and very able politician, scenting the danger of bureaucratic domination, 
told me very seriously in a frank moment at a Bierabend that if he ever 
became a minister he would remove or transfer the Staatssekretär of the 
ministry and one or two of its key subordinates, and thus establish his 
own power and give warning that he was going to be boss. But this man 
never became a minister! When the crisis of 1932 came, popular controls 
were atrophied from non-use, popular government was pictured as quar- 
relsome and stupid, and the people abdicated. 

J like the suggestion Marshall Dimock has made in another connection 
because it has application to the German civil service. “If bureaucracy,” 
he wrote, “is not to have a monopoly of all positions, including policy 


10 See Georg Kaisenberg, Volksentscheid und Volksbegehren; Richard Thoma, 
Journal of Comparative Legislation and International Law, Vol. 10, pp. 55-73; Roger 
Wells, National Municipal Review, Vol. 18, pp. 20-36; and Handbuch des deutschen 
Staatsrecht, Vol. 2, pp. 204-220. 
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positions, the logical alternative is to increase the influence of the policy 
officials vis-à-vis the career officials; and this obviously requires a larger 
number of them in strategic positions.”" In the German bureaucratic 
set-up, this would mean the politicizing of many important administrative 
positions up and down the ladder. But this remedy is needed in order to 
leaven the civil service and to shake it up. Where the people are expected 
to rule, too much security for officials may be even worse than too little, 
and when the people of a democracy acquire the comfortable feeling of 
sitting back and letting their officials make important policy decisions for 
them, serious consequences may ensue. No bureaucratic system should 
be so powerful that it is unassailable and unable to be dislodged in a crisis 
‘situation. The supremacy of the people and their chosen representatives 
needs to be effectively established in every democratic system. 

Looking forward to a new Germany after the war, it seems clear there- 
fore that bureaucratic control must be weakened if popular control is to 
be established. It may be objected that any institution so deeply em- 
bedded in German life cannot be altered fundamentally. But it should not 
be forgotten that after this war the United Nations will be in military oc- 
cupation for a period of years. A thorough purging of the German civil 
service has now been ordered by the Allied commander-in-chief, General 
Eisenhower. Hence a second “purification” of the German bureaucratic 
staffs will have occurred in the short space of twelve years.? Such a dis- 
. ruption and disorganization of one of the pillars of the German state is 
bound to weaken the hold of the civil service on the German people. 
Consequently, the German people have a better chance after this war 
than they had after World War I of doing a thoroughgoing job of enthron- 
ing the people, and of subordinating all forces and influences, especially 
the bureaucratic, which have been hitherto dominant. No halting com- 
promise which deals ineffectively with what the late Professor Max Hand- 
man one time referred to as “the bureaucratic culture pattern” should be 
permitted after this war to defeat the establishment of genuine popular 
government.” It is not an elimination, but rather a fundamental altera- 
tion, in the status and position of the bureaucracy that appears to be 


. necessary. 


In this same connection, sight should not be lost of the effect the highly 
centralized administrative system in Germany has had in entrenching and 
strengthening the bureaucracy. Professor Handman has explained the 
process with great clarity and penetration as follows: “The technique to 
which he [the bureaucrat] resorts is that of the centralized system of 


Public Administration Review, Vol. 4, No. 3, p. 205. 

12 I have suggested a procedure for this in Current History, Vol. 6, pp. 304-310 
‘(Apr., 1944), 

u American Sociological Review, Vol. 39, pp. 801-318. 
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administration where the local community plays a very subordinate rôle, 
if it plays any réle at all, because the purpose of administration is not the 
well-being of the local community but that of the larger national com- 
munity.” And again he wrote: “Centralized administration of govern- 
ment is an absolute essential of a bureaucratic régime, and because of 
this centralization the range of bureaucratic activity is widely extended, 
and its sinews are strengthened and increased.’ 

Under Hitler, centralization of political and administrative controls 
have been carried very far, and the bureaucrat, loyal to the party, has had 
_ & field day. Consequently the people have been utterly excluded from any 
effective control over the processes of government, and almost from any 
direct participation in it. The elimination of the German states as separate 
political entities, the establishment of a universal national civil service, 
the tightening of national control at the intermediate level through the 
creation of Reichsstatthalier and through the strengthening of the position 
of the Prussian Oberprdsidenten, as well as the merging of these offices 
with those of the party Gauletier—all of these changes and more like them 
have produced a greater centralization than Germany has ever known. If 
this highly centralized administrative apparatus should be continued 
under our military occupation, one may well expect the dominance of the 
German bureaucracy, with the consequent weakness and subservience of 
the people to it. 

Thus it would seem to be a sine qua non of German democratic and 
popular reconstruction to decentralize, and thus to make possible a revival 
or creation of workable areas of regional and local self-government. As a 
great German scholar, Professor Albrecht Mendelasohn-Bartholdy, put it 
before the war: “Instead of centralization, metropolitanism, and uni- 
formity, the dominant rule for the association of human beings must 
again become regionalism, a frank recognition of natural differences, and 
a mutual respect among honest men professing different opinions.’ 

I have suggested in another place that it is entirely proper-and feasible 
for the occupying powers to set up areas of administration within the 
country which will assure, or at least make possible, the coöperation of 
the population and the effective handling of the administrative problems 
involved.** Since Germany, even in modern times, has never been logi- 
cally divided for political or administrative purposes, it is now possible 
for the great powers to demonstrate their wisdom and international 
statesmanship by creating a pattern of occupation for Germany which, 
with such alterations as experience dictates, would be well calculated to 


u“ Ibid., pp. 304-805. 
16 A. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, War and German Society (New Haven, 1987), p. 
204, ` 


See this REVIEW, Vol. 38, pp. 970-975. 
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serve as the territorial foundation for a new German government. Arnold 
Wolfers reminds me that Napoleon had a good deal to do with fixing the 
boundaries of some of the Swiss cantons during the period of the Helvetic 
Republic and the Act of Mediation, and that these boundaries have per- 
sisted down to the present time. In Germany, too, Napoleon made a con- 
tribution toward the simplification of political areas and boundaries, al- 
though he did not promote self-government as I assume we are now com- 
mitted to do. . . 

The point here is that Germany must be politically and administra- 
tively decentralized if the people are to have a chance of controlling their 
own affairs. Strong regional governments, set up in natural and workable 
areas, could give effect to the slogan “Los von Berlin”; at the same time, 
they could promote local self-government. Through an upper house simi- 
lar to the Swiss Council of States, such regions, or Reichsldnder, as they 
were called during the Republic when the question of federal reform was 
broached, could wield a balancing and corrective influence over national 
affairs, l 

Finally, before dropping our trestment of the bureaucratic menace in 
Germany, it is well to point out briefly that German political parties - 
under the Republic were also afflicted with a bureaucratic disease.!” So ` 
strong were the party bureaucrats, even in the parties of the Left and the 
Center, that.one would not be speaking accurately if he referred to control 
by the rank and file of the party voters. Some democratic procedures were 
followed, particularly in the great Social Democratic party; but, by and 
large, the regular party members deferred to their party bureaucrats, and 
the German system of proportional representation, with its strictly bind- 
ing lists, promoted this control by the insiders rather than by the rank 
and file. This is the point at which critics of P. R. in Germany should . 
direct their fire rather than at the principle of proportional representa- ` 
tion itself.1* But to conclude this point—it seems very clear that as politi- 
cal parties are revived in Germany, particular attention will have to be 
given to developing them into more representative and responsible organs 
of democratic self-expression. i 

In addition to weakening bureaucratic control in order to establish 
popular control, we also need to bring under effective regulation another 
dominant influence in German affairs, namely, big business.’® Unless the 

17 See my evaluation of “The German Party System,” in this Rgvimw, Vol. 23, 
pp. 859-891. 

18 See the author's German Election Administration (Columbia University Press, 
1934), pp. 51-65, for a treatment of the German P. R. system. 

19 Tt is not possible to deal in this article with the necessity of establishing civilian 
control over whatever army Germany is permitted to maintain. The Weimar Re- 


public failed completely in this respect. Presumably a small citizen army based oh 
short-term obligatory service, similar to Foch’s recommendations which the Ver- 
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Germans are able to subordinate the powerful economic forces which con- 
tributed so much to their undoing, and unless they can assure the opera- 
tion of these businesses in the public interest, there is little hope either 
for an improvement in the German internal situation or for the elimina- 
tion of international cartels which are so dangerous to the peace of the 
world, As the recent Kilgore report has put it: “We pest Insure that in 
the defeat of Germany the economic forces of aggression will be forever 
eliminated along with the military forces,” 

Unfortunately, the establishment of a republican constitution in Ger- 
many after World War I did not alter the structure and control of Ger- 
man industry. Although Germany was defeated and disarmed, her in- 
dustries were concentrated to a high degree, and nothing was done to im- 
pair their ‘dominant positions in the German economy. Thanks to the 
loans which German industry secured abroad, huge consolidations took 
place, and business monopolies, both in the domestic and international 
fields, grew apace. The German government was persuaded to assist big 
business “with subsidies and indemnities at the expense of the rest of the 
population.’’# Finally, after aiding the seizure of power by Adolf Hitler, 
the German cartelists began to reach into the economy of other nations, 
including the United States, and to undermine international resistance to 
Nazi rule. 

It is therefore indispensable, both to the success of democracy in Ger- 
many, and to the peace of the world, that German industrial as well as 
German political and military leadership be eliminated, or at least brought 
under effective popular control. To quote again from the Kilgore report: 
“To crush German imperialism permanently and thus permit a peaceful 
and democratic Germany to arise, the structure and control of German 
` industry must be so altered that it cannot serve again the purposes of war. 
This is as fundamental as military occupation and political change... . 
Punishment of 10,000 of the leading imperialist-minded German indus- 
trialists will be more effective than punishment of 1,000,000 Nazi under- 
lings who carried out the orders of the conspirators.” 

During the period of military occupation, it will be desirable for the 
occupying powers to create an international authority to control at least 
the important parts of German industry. But eventually the Germans 
themselves must devise internal controls which will be effective in pre- 
venting large business interests from unduly affecting the personnel or 


Ç 


sailles Conference rejected, would prove less dangerous than the professional army 
which was created after the last war under the requirements of the Versailles Treaty. 

20 Senate Committee on Military Affairs, Subcommittee on War Mobilization, 
Subcommittee Report No. 4, 78th Cong., 2nd Sess., p. 2. 

= Ibid., p. 5. 

2 Ibid., p. 8. 
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policies of the German government. The framers of.the Weimar Constitu- 
tion were aware of this problem, and they provided in Article 165 for a 
Reichswirischaftsrat. This institution unfortunately was not a success. 
After World War II, the Germans will have to devise better means for 
neutralizing plutocratic influences and for controlling the economic forces 
which in an urban industrialized country will inevitably be a potent fac- 
tor in political life. This is not a unique German problem. But inasmuch 
as the aggressive power of German big business has now for the second 
time brought war to the world and defeat and suffering to the German 
people, it should be obvious that any new German government will have 
to pay particular attention to keeping the springs of public policy free 
from poisonous business influences, 

As I have pointed out recently: “The German people may want to 
place the means of production under national ownership in order to make 
possible a real control of their own economic life.”’* This is what is oc- 
curring at present in France. Dr. Sollmann, one of the few wise and level- 
headed leaders of Weimar democracy who survive, has proposed that the 
technical and commercial executives who were in disgrace with the dicta- 
torship take the place of the old leading executives in the operation of 
German industry.” I 

`No one has yet come to grips with the purely political problem in- 
volved in the state control of German industry, although Arthur W. 
Macmahon has given us an admirable treatment of the German railways 
and the political and administrative problems involved therein.” I can 
only suggest here that the technical and business problems connected 
with the reorganization of German industry are relatively easy when com- 
pared to the political problems of parliamentary and popular control, - 
political influence or exploitation, and intergroup pressures. I venture 
the opinion that it will take more than Marxian theory and German , 
romanticism to bring about a genuinely democratic solution. + 
` Ihave avoided in this discussion more than the briefest reference to any 
particular set of popular devices or structures, because I believe that 
what the Germans do with their new institutions is the most important 
problem. They had, as I have indicated, all of-the trappings of a liberal 
democracy during the Weimar period, and still they failed in the crisis 
of 1932-33. They may, of course, fail again. But I am ready to take 


s C. Hauschild, Der Vorlagfige Retchswirtschaftsrat (Berlin, 1926). 
% Sea my brochure What Shall Be Done With Germany (Carleton College, 1944), 
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another chance after this war: first, because I think it is a good chance 
this time; and second, because I believe we are determined to keep our 
guard up just in case the Germans should desire to revert to aggressive 
nationalism and totalitarian rule. I 

I do, however, want to emphasize that a new German democracy 
should be the genuine article, and that it will not be the genuine article 
unless it pays particular attention to securing popular consent and to 
establishing popular control. As the London Economist, in its Centenary 
Number, has put it: “Democracy in the twentieth century needs fire in 
its belly; it is an internal combustion engine that cannot run on one cyl- . 
inder only.” Applied to Germany, this means that a one-cylinder bureau- 
cratic system will not produce the right results. The German citizen must 
be placed in a stronger position where he, and not others, will be the mas- 
ter in his own country. 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER AND A UNILATERAL 
DECLARATION OF PEACE* — 


FRANCIS C. BALLING 
New York City 


On January 24, 1948, the last day of the conference at Casablanca, the 
President of the United States, in a press conference, referred to the ses- 
sions as the “Unconditional Surrender?” Conference. The official state-, 
ment on the Crimea Conference of February 11, 1945, reiterated the 
formula of unconditional surrender as the only one acceptable to the 
Allies by pointing to “the unconditional surrender terms which we shall 
impose together on Nazi Germany after German armed resistance has 
been finally crushed.” This statement gave rise to the objection that the 
very concept of “unconditional” obviously excludes terms of any kind. 
The most recent comment on the subject, in President Roosevelt’s ad- 
dress to Congress on March 1, 1945, was apparently not intended to give 
a definition of “unconditional surrender,” but rather an enumeration of 
the policies to be followed in dealing with Germany, once “the German 
people, as well as the German soldier,” have given up and surrendered. 
Thus an official interpretation of the formula is still lacking. The follow- 
ing analysis attempts to clarify the meaning of unconditional surrender, 
and its factual and juristic-political implications. 

“Unconditional surrender” is not unknown to international law. Ac- 
cording to common usage, “surrender” is the subject of a capitulation, 
which—like cartels, armistice, or suspension of hostilities—belongs’ to 
those agreements between belligerents which not only do not terminate 
a war, but which indeed presuppose the continuation of a state of war. 
So understood, “surrender” may be defined as a factual giving up by a 
military commander to the enemy of a fortified place, a besieged city, or 
part or all of thé armed forces. The capitulation, which—in contrast to . 
surrender—is a juristic act, may stipulate conditional or unconditional 
surrender.! In the past, conditions have been of various kinds, often in- 
fluenced by prevailing concepts of military ‘honor. In the case of uncon- 


* This article was completed some weeks prior to the German. surrender. Its 
author, an Austrian soon to become a citizen of the United States, was, before 1939, 
a counselor to the Austrian Ministry of Trade and Traffic in the fields of juris- 
prudence and economics. Man. Ep. 

1 Grotius, The Rights of War and Peace, translated by A. C. Campbell (M. Walter 
Dunne, New York, London, 1901), Chap. XXII, xr, uses the term ‘‘absolute’’. 
instead of “unconditionaL”’ In German-language literature, the expression ‘‘Ueber- 
gabe auf Gnade und Ungnade” is often employed to indicate unconditional sur- 
render; of. Dr. J. C. Bluntschli, Das moderne Voelkerrecht der ctvilisterten Staaten als 
Rechisbuch dargestellt (C. H. Beck’sche Buchhandlung, Noerdlingen, 1872), $ 698. 
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ditional surrender, early writers recognized, in conformity with Roman 
. law, the absolute right of the victor to deal at his “pleasure and discre- 
tion”? with the vanquished. This originally unlimited right over life, 
liberty, and property of the capitulating enemy, the Roman jus vitae ac 
necis, was later considerably mitigated. As applied to life and liberty, it is 
reduced to the disarmament of the surrendering troops and their treat- 
ment as prisoners of war. 

As pointed out above, a capitulation is a military agreement and has to 
be strictly interpreted as such. Therefore, it must not “contain arrange- 
ments other than those of a local and military character concerning the 
surrendering of forces, places, and ships.”? Furthermore, a capitulation, 
being an act of the military, is concluded by military commanders who, 
as & rule, do not possess the comprehensive competence necessary for con- 
cluding a war-terminating pact.‘ Such authority is commonly vested by 
- constitutional law in bodies or agencies other than the military com- 
mand.’ It is, therefore, evident that surrender, in the usual sense of the 
word, does not constitute a form of terminating war. Nevertheless, the 
term ‘surrender’ as used by the President is obviously intended to indi- 
cate the procedure by which the present war against the Axis Powers is 
to be brought to an end and peace is to be established. Such procedure 
implies, therefore, a political act. Most writers on international law? men- 
tion as acts by which wars have been terminated in the past: (1) abstain- 
ing from further acts of war by the belligerent powers; (2) a formal peace 
treaty; (3) a formal declaration on the part of one party, “provided the 
other party to the conflict does not resume hostilities or otherwise decline 
to recognize the act as possessing the significance which its enemy at- 
taches to it;”! (4) subjugation, which is the annihilation of the enemy as 
. a subject of international law through annexation of his ee 


2 E.g., Grotius, ibid. 
3 L. Oppenheim, International Law; A Treatise (6th ed., Longmans, Green and 
. Co., New York), Vol. II, $ 226. 

‘ Grotius, op. cit., Chap. XXII, vu: “As to the causes and consequences of a war, 
it is not within the province of a general to decide them, For concluding and conduct- 
ing a war are very different things and rest upon distinct kinds of authority.” 

s The Weimar constitution of Germany, in Article 45, required'the form of a fed- 
eral law for the conclusion of peace. 

° E.g., L. Oppenheim, op. ctt., $ 261; T. J. Lawrence, The Principles of Inter- 
national Law (2nd ed., D. C. Heath and Co., Boston, 1898), § 288; Wheaton, Ele- 
ments of International Law (6th English ed., Stephens and Sons Ltd., London), Vol. 
JI, Chap. VII; Charles G. Fenwick, International Law (The Century Co., New: 
York, 1924); Dr. Franz von Liszt, Das Voelkerreché (11th ed., Verlag Julius Springer, 
Berlin, 1918), p. 287. 

1 Charles Cheney Hyde, International Law (Little, Brown and Co., Boston, 
1922), § 905. : 

s L. Oppenheim, op. ctt., Vol. II, $ 264, makes a distinction between conquest as a 
temporary occupation of the enemy territory and subjugation as the extermination 
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These ways of terminating a war can be reduced to the formula: wars 
are terminated by agreement based upon mutual consent, tacit or explicit, 
of the parties involved; or by the extinction of the political existence of 
one of the parties to the armed conflict. Thus the informal discontinuance 
of war (sub 1 above) also requires the mutual though tacit consent of 
both parties concerned. The conforming wills are made manifest by con- 
clusive actions. The form of 8 peace treaty (sub 2 above) does not call 
for further explanation as to its juristic character as an agreement. The 
formal declaration by one party (sub 3 above) is the formally expressed 
will of one party, to which the other party consents by conclusive actions. 
From this it would follow that, except in case of subjugation, it always is 
an agreement that puts an end to a war and establishes the state of peace. 
The difference between the above discussed cases consists only in the way 
in which the will of the parties is expressed. 

Apparently none of these ways of terminating a war and restoring 
peace can be identified with “unconditional surrender,” or, more pre- 
cisely, with a capitulation stipulating unconditional surrender, even if 
this type of an essentially military agreement is considered as transferable 
into the political sphere. In fact, there is no reason to assume that a 
capitulation could not be concluded as a political agreement, i.e., between 
states involved in war and with the surrender (conditional or uncondi- 
tional) of a whole state as its objective. As in case of a military capitula- 
tion, two aspects have to be considered; the factual surrender and the 
juristic-political act. The latter may be construed as an acceptance in ad- 
vance by the capitulating power of any terms the victor may impose on 
the vanquished. Such act apparently requires a formal and explicit declar- 
ation of the capitulating party. This declaration must be made, as pointed 
out above, by one state to another, and through the proper political au- 
thority, i.e., the authority empowered to conclude a peace treaty; and 
obviously it also requires ratification if the laws of the country so provide. 
The war-terminating act, in essence an international treaty, is completed 
as soon as the victorious party, through its competent.orgens (for instance, 
in the case of the United States, through the President, with the consti- 
tutionally required advice and consent of the Senate), announces the 
terms. ; ` 

Some writers refer to unconditional surrender thus conceived (political 
capitulation stipulating unconditional surrendér) as “unconditional sub- 
mission,*” the most important consequence of which is that the imperium 


of the enemy as a sovereign power by permanent annexation of his territory. Con- 
quest consists only in a factual military action which as such cannot be considered 
as an act terminating a war. 

* Grotius, op. cit., Chapter XX, xurx; Robert Phillimore, Commentaries upon 
International Law (T. and J. W. Johnson and Co., Philadelphia, 1857), Vol. TII, Pt. 
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of the vanquished state devolves upon the victorious party. As far as the 
conquered state’s power over territory and population is concerned, it is 
commonly agreed that no more—and, it can certainly. be added, no less 
—than the conquered state possessed is acquired by the victor.!° Conse- 
quently, if the capitulating state possesses totalitarian power over its 
subjects, this totalitarian power will be acquired by the conqueror. In ad- 
dition to this power derived from the devolution of the imperium upon the 
conqueror, the latter is ex contractu authorized to impose whatever terms 
he sees fit on the defeated enemy, who, by capitulating unconditionally, 
has consented to the terms in advance and without any reservation. 

In spite of these juristically unlimited rights of the victorious power, 
even early writers recognized the victor’s need of restraint," according to 
the “common rights of humanity.’’* On the other hand, the extent to 
which this mitigating principle is to be applied depends on the special 
circumstances of the case, particularly on the character of the capitulat- 
ing enemy and on considerations of security. 

Since a political capitulation is an agreement, any provision of inter- 

‘national law which refers to agreements is applicable. So the principle 
holds that when the representatives of a state conclude treaties which are 
in violation of constitutional restrictions (ultra vires), the same are not 
valid. The present government of Germany is most unlikely to capitulate 
by surrendering the German Reich to the Allies unconditionally, since 
such action would forever destroy the nimbus of heroism so indispensable 
to Nazism. If, on the other hand, other persons offer capitulation, diffi- 
culties may arise as to their proper competence. According to another 


XII, Chap. I, 638; Peter Resch, Das Europaešsche Voelkerrecht der Gegenwart (Ulrich 
Moser’s Buchhandlung, Graz and Leipzig), $ 183, considers ‘‘vollstaendige und un- 
bedingte Unterwerfung des Besiegten unter den Bieger” (#.e., complete and uncon- 
ditional submission to the victor of the vanquished) as 8 way of terminating a war; , 
Bluntschli, op. cù., $ 701, correctly refers to “Ergebung”’ (submission) as a means 
which—or 8 peace treaty—must follow the merely factual conquest, in order to 
create the juristic-political situation of peace. 

10 E.g. Bluntschli, op. cit., § 702. 

u Cf, Grotius, op. ct., Chapter XX, XLIX. 

8 Robert Phillimore, op. ctt., 642. 

u Cf. Emmerich de Vattel, The Law of Nations, or the Principles of Natural Law, 
translation of the edition of 1758 by Charles G. Fenwick (Carnegie Institution of 
Washington, Washington, 1916), Book IV, Chap. I: “But if a sovereign is dealing 
with a perfidious enemy, it would be imprudent to trust his word or his oath. In such 
a case the sovereign may with perfect justice act as prudence requires, and take ad- 
vantage of a successful war and follow up his victory until he has broken the exves- 
sive and dangerous power of the enemy, or forced him to give adequate security of 
proper conduct in the future.” Grotius, op cù., Chapter XX, xIx, recommends 
avoidance of “any rigor, except the demerits and atrocity of the enemy require it,” 
and the observation of certain bounds only “‘as far as security allows.” 
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rule of international law, an agreement is not to be considered as binding 
if the representatives of one of the contracting parties act under duress 
exerted upon them personally. From this it follows that a valid political 
capitulation cannot be forced upon the enemy, not even by crushing 
military defeats. What can be achieved without the concurring action of 
Germany, and hence also in the absence of any German government, is a 
series of military defeats entailing military capitulations of German 
troops, places, ships, etc., followed by military occupation of the con- 
quered territory, until all the German armed forces are either destroyed 
or captured, and the whole area of Germany is occupied and pacified. The 
war would thus come to a factual end by conquest. But unless the entire 
German Reich is permanently incorporated into the territory of other 
states, a political act must follow, in order to terminate the state of war 
and bane about the state of peace. The party to such action could, of 
course, be a revolutionary government which, before Germany’s final col- 
lapse, or afterwards, might dispossess the present régime, or which might 
be formed, after the Nazi régime has been destroyed, by some procedure 
acceptable to the Allies. In the light of experience, however, it would 
seem suicidal should the new government assume the responsibility for 
an unconditional submission. Such government, otherwise perhaps useful 
to the Allies in the execution of plans concerning Germany’s future, would 
be hopelessly discredited by offering unconditional submission, and would, 
thus become unable to continue to function. 

One of the situations depicted above is likely to develop in the final 
phases of the war. The absence of a duly authorized German government 
as a, partner to a war-terminating agreement may induce the Allies to 
‘issue a unilaterally formulated “Declaration of Peace,” asserting the end 
of the state of war and containing a set of ordinances and regulations to 
initiate and organize the state of peace. This unilateral procedure seems 
superior to any contractual form of terminating the war, even in case 
competent representatives of the German Reich should be available and 
willing to sign a peace treaty. The reason is that any agreement can and 
will be contested under various pretexts. Apart from the principles of 
international law discussed above, it is particularly the clausula rebus ste 
stantibus, this ever-present sword of Damocles hanging over international 
agreements, that offers manifold possibilities to contest the validity of a 
treaty. Whenever the defeated party feels that it has recovered suffi- 
ciently to shake off a burden accepted under the threat o; physical com- 
pulsion, it is likely to produce arguments to prove essential changes in 
circumstances tacitly assumed or explicitly referred to in the treaty. The 
doctrine that treaties between states are not vitiated by the fact that one 
of the parties was under duress when the pact was concluded is the logical 
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scion of a system of law culminating in war as the ultima ratio in settling 
international disputes, ` 

Indeed, until self-help is effectively outlawed in the field of international 
relations, this doctrine appears to be the indispensable supplement to al- 
most any peace treaty. Generally accepted by writers on international 
law, it is heartily welcomed by victorious powers, to which it seems to 
hold out the promise of a peaceful future without the need for any further 
exertion on their part. However, it very seldom happens that the van- 
quished accepts this doctrine with equal enthusiasm and unreservedly. ' 
He looks upon it as a convenient buttress for the victor’s claims, and 

‘considers the peace instrument as a dictate“ to be ignored or openly de- 
clared null and void as soon as the superiority of the victor fades away. 
Thus the standpoints of victor and vanquished differ basically: while the 
victor is inclined to trust in the sanctity and validity of such treaty, the 
vanquished observes burdensome terms only as long as he must. In this 
irreconcilable discrepancy between the contracting parties’ mental and 
factual attitude toward treaties, concluded under duress of one party, lies 
the deficiency, nay a real danger, to the victor, of a peace treaty and 
similar contractual arrangements. Relying on the binding force of the 
treaty and the good faith of the other party, the victor lulls himself into 
a pernicious belief in a false security, and he easily forgets that only his 
own unrelenting alertness and armed preparedness will compel the de- 
feated enemy to honor the peace terms. 

The case is essentially different if no agreement has been made. Then, 
stripped of the illusions created by juristic fictions and deprived of any 
basis for wishful thinking, the victor is necessarily aware of the true na- 
ture of the situation. He knows exactly what he must expect, should his 
vigilance ever relax. Indeed, a universal and full understanding of the 
fictitious character of an imposed peace treaty should provide a strong 
incentive to approach the problem of collectively organized international 
security more forcefully than in the past. 

Settling and directing international relations by unilateral declaration 
is not alien to American foreign policy. The Monroe Doctrine and in a 
sense the Atlantic Charter are examples. Used as a form of terminating a 
war, the unilateral declaration would not only cast into sharp relief the 
highly dynamic character of an international equilibrium and save the 
victorious powers from fatal error, as explained above, but it would offer 
still other advantages. Whereas arrangements of a contractual nature re- 
quire mutual consent to any alteration, the terms announced in a uni- 


u Soon after the Treaty of Versailles was concluded, it became customary in 
Germany to refer to it as the ““Diktatfrieden” (dictated peace) or “Gewaltfrieden” 
(peace forced upon Germany) of Versailles. 
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lateral declaration of peace can be modified at any time at the will of the 
victor alone. The value of this extraordinary flexibility must not be 
underrated. Because of the complexity of the problems involved, it will 
be a superhuman task to settle them all at once. But making use of the 
instrument of the unilateral declaration, the Allies will be in a position to 
bring order into the chaos of postwar conditions step by step, and build 
up the peace structure gradually, without having to resort to tiresome 
negotiations with the enemy whenever modifications of terms already 
agreed upon, or entirely new arrangements, appear necessary. However, 
this undesirable modus procedendt is inevitable once the principle of con- 
tractual procedure has been established, and serious difficulties are bound 
to arise should later deviations from the peace terms or from preliminaries 
or armistice terms become unavoidable. 

A further advantage of the non-contractual procedure lies in the fact 
that the question of the proper authorization of the vanquished country’s 
representatives can be ignored completely. Representatives of the de- 
feated state may or may not be present when the peace terms are an- 
nounced in the declaration of peace. If such representatives are present, 
they appear ad audiendum verbum only. It must, of course, be postulated 
that the declaration of peace will be brought to the knowledge of the 
subjects of the defeated state by proper publication. 

Concerning the execution of the terms imposed upon the vanquished, 
‘it stands to reason that they have to be enforced—as in the case of a 
contractual peace arrangement—unless the conquered nation prefers to 
observe the provision voluntarily. The preservation of peace will—again 
as in the case of a treaty—depend primarily upon the victor’s armed 
superiority and his willingness to make use of it, or upon the proper 
functioning of an international organization equipped with the means 
necessary for maintaining peace and settling international disputes. 


1: If concluded by competent authorities, preliminaries as well as armistice must 
be considered as binding pacta de contrahendo, and the terms of a subsequent peace 
treaty must conform to them unless both contracting parties consent to an altera- 
tion. 
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LATIN AMERICA LOOKS TO THE FUTURE 


EDITED BY RUSSELL H. FITZGIBBON 
University of California at Los Angeles 


Although the articles that compose this group form a “symposium” 
only by virtue of their common concern with Latin America, they do, in 
reality, have the further common denominator of looking ahead, either 
openly or by implication, into tomorrow’s politics and government in an 
area that heretofore has impinged only slightly on the consciousness of 
many political scientists. The present war will inevitably bring govern- 
mental and political readjustments to the twenty states of Latin America, 
and also changes in their relationships with the United States and the 
rest of the world. Mr. Stuart, professor of political science at Stanford 
University, describes the new machinery of the Department of State 
established to deal with this country’s rapidly expanding relations with 
the Latin American states. Mr. Fenwick, formerly professor of political 
science at Bryn Mawr College and now a member of the Inter-American 
Juridical Committee at Rio de Janeiro, and Mr. Whitaker, professor of 
history at the University of Pennsylvania, discuss various aspects of the 
problem of the Latin American states in postwar international affairs. 
Mr. Fitzgibbon, associate professor of political science at the University 
of California at Los Angeles, traces Latin American constitutional evolu- 
tion as a foundation for considering what may come in the future. Mr. 
Stokes, instructor in political science at Northwestern University, de- 
scribes the various past and present experiments with parliamentary 
government, a form that now seems to be exerting a wider attraction 
for the Latin American states. Mr. Reining, educational director of the 
National Institute of Public Affairs, tells of the remarkable administra- 
tive developments of recent Brazil. 

Even though the total picture presented by the several articles is nec- 
essarily fragmentary, it suggests that Latin America cannot hereafter be 
in any sense a “blind spot” for the student of political science who wishes 
to obtain a proper perspective of the political development of the various 
regions of the world.—R.H.F. 


I. THE NEW OFFICE OF AMERICAN REPUBLIC 
AFFAIRS IN THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


GRAHAM H. STUART 
Stanford University 


The mere announcement of a well-thought-out foreign policy is not 
sufficient unless adequate machinery is available to make it effective. We 
have always thought of ourselves as buenos amigos to the republics south 
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of the Rio Grande, but we have not always been able to make them believe 
it. Conceding that one of the reasons has been certain sins of commission, 
certainly another has been the sin of omission. The agencies for carrying 
out our foreign policies both in Washington and in the field were not 
geared to the load put upon them. 

Even before the promulgation of the Monroe Doctrine in 1823, the 
United States was keenly interested in the young sister republics to the 
south. However, for almost 8 century, the Department of State treated 
the world as a geographical unit in the conduct of foreign relations. It 
was not until 1870, when Secretary of State Hamilton Fish set up two 
geographical bureaus, that the second bureau was given jurisdiction over 
the Latin American region as well as certain other areas, 

' The Division of Latin American Affairs, established in 1909, is the sec- 
ond oldest of the geographical divisions, and its jurisdiction was limited 
to the twenty American Republics. When the Division was overwhelmed 
with work pertaining to Mexico during the latter’s revolutionary period, 
a Division of Mexican Affairs was established in 1915, and it remained 
in existence until 1937, when the new Division of the American Republics 
was established and given jurisdiction over relations with all twenty 
American Republics. This arrangement lasted until the reorganization of 
January, 1944, when the Office of American Republic Affairs was estab- 
lished and subdivided at first into six, and later five, divisions upon a re- ` 
gional basis. Another division, named the Division of American Re- ` 
public Analysis and Liaison, was added by Departmental Order No. 1271, 
dated May 3, 1944. 

The various divisions of the Department of State which: have had 
jurisdiction over Latin American affairs have to a considerable extent 
drawn their principal officials from the roster of experienced Foreign 
Service officers. Among the well-known career officers who have served as 
head of the Division of Latin American Affairs, we find the late Thomas 
C. Dawson, one-time minister to Chile; Sumner Welles, former Under- 
Secretary of State; the late J. Butler Wright, former ambassador to Cuba; 
Edwin C. Wilson, former minister to Uruguay and ambassador to Pan- 
ama; Norman Armour, now ambassador to Spain and preceding that 
assignment ambassador to Argentina; and the present director of what is ` 
now known as the “Office of American Republic Affairs,” Avra Warren, a 
career diplomat of twenty-five years’ experience. Among outstanding 
authorities, outside of the Foreign Service, who have served as the Divi- 

sion’s chief, one must mention Dr. Leo 8. Rowe, director-general of the 
Pan-American Union; Dr. Dana G. Munro, formerly minister to Haiti; 
and Laurence Duggan, who served in this field in the Department for 
some fourteen years. The heads of the Division of Mexican Affairs were 
also for the most part drawn from the Foreign Service and included such 
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men as Matthew E. Hanna, the late. Franklin M. Gunther, Arthur Bliss 
Lane, ambassador to Poland, Herschel V. Johnson, minister to Sweden, 
Edward L. Reed, counselor of embassy in Argentina, and Joseph F. 
McGurk, until recently deputy director of the Office of American Re- 
public Affairs. . 

In Departmental Order No..686, of May 21, 1937, it was stated that as 
a result of the increasing importance of the relations between the United 
States and the other American Republics, and in order that inter-Ameri- 
can relations might be strengthened more effectively and on a wider scale, 
“there shall be established in the Department of State a Division of the 
American Republics.” This new division had charge of relations with the 
other twenty American Republics and took over the functions of the Divi- 
sion of Latin American Affairs and the Division of Mexican Affairs, which 
were thereupon abolished. 

The principal reason why the Division of Mexican Affairs was incor- 
porated into the Division of the American Republics at this time was the 
feeling of the higher officials of the Department that there should be over- 
all integration of our activities with the other American Republics. Fur- 
thermore, throughout the Hoover administration, with Ambassadors 
Dwight W. Morrow and J. Reuben Clark promoting increasingly friendly 
relations with Mexico, and with their successor, Ambassador Daniels, 
carrying out the Good Neighbor policy of President Roosevelt and Secre- 
tary Hull, the relations between. the United States and Mexico were 
politically serene. In consequence, the volume of work of the Mexican 
Division declined to such an extent that it was felt that two competent 
officers could handle it, with the chief of the consolidated division main- 
taining supervision over them. 

By the beginning of 1938, the new division was effectively organised 
and carrying on many functions in addition to its routine duties. The 
economic depression had brought about many political and social changes 
in the Western Hemisphere which required detailed and careful attention. 
The tendency toward nationalization of natural resources and basic in- 
dustries in the Latin American Republics created problems involving dras- 
tic readjustments in the relations of North American trade and invest- 
ment. These changes made for a special interest in particular commodity 
problems, such as those relating to petroleum, tin, silver, sugar, and 
coffee. The fact that certain foreign governments were endeavoring to in- 
crease their political and economic influence in the Western Hemisphere 
forced the Division to pay particular attention to these activities. A 
special study was made by one of the officers of Fascist, Nazi, Commu- 
nist, and Japanese activities in the other American Republics. 

The efforts to carry out the Good Neighbor policy and to maintain 
peace in the Western Hemisphere entailed much work outside of routine 
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tasks. The Division had to do all in its power to bring about effective 
coöperation in accordance with the treaties, conventions, and resolutions 
adopted at the periodical and special inter-American conferences. One 
officer spent most of his time on problems relating to inter-American 
organizations ‘and Pan-American conferences. The agenda for such con- 
ferences had to be prepared and the necessary documentation for the use 
of the delegation of the United States collected. Advising such delegations, 
helping them draft their final report, and initiating action to carry out 
the resolutions and recommendations of the conferences were a vital part 
of the Division’s work. 

The trade agreements program increased the work of this Division, 
particularly since the majority of the agreements negotiated have been 
with the other American Republics. The relations with Cuba were of a 
special character in this connection and required considerable attention. 
Officers of the Division regularly served as chairmen of the country com- . 
mittees set up for prospective trade agreement negotiations. 

Many specific problems were peculiar to our relations with our Latin 
American neighbors. The sending of military, naval, and aviation missions 
entailed close coöperation with the War and Navy Departments. The 
Panama Canal, the naval station at Guantánamo, and the Inter-American 
Highway raised problems which had to be given the closest attention. The 
various boundary disputes in which we were interested often, from the 
standpoint of trade or mediation, required careful and prolonged research 
on the part of certain officials in the Division. Other problems, such as 
exchange control systems, defaults on foreign bonds, expropriation of 
American properties, sugar production and its international control, were 
of continuous interest. It was estimated that, taking the Division as a 
whole, about seventeen per cent of the officers’ time was spent on re- 
search. 

By the end of 1938, the Division consisted of fourteen officers, of whom 
eight were permanent and six were Foreign Service officers on detail. How- 
ever, the work had so increased that it was clear that the staff would 
soon have to be enlarged. Two new positions had been set up during 1938 
in the Division, one filled by an officer whose entire time was devoted to 
research and the other by an officer whose work was concerned solely with 
_ economic and financial problems. 

The Eighth International Conference of Aneren States was held in 
Lima, Peru, in December, 1938, and the Declaration of Lima which issued 
therefrom provided that any minister of foreign affairs might call a 
meeting of his confréres if the situation seemed to require it. In other 
words, consultation among the Latin American states, long envisaged, 
was now definitely accepted and the machinery to make it effective pro- 
yided, 
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The number of officers in the Division was increased to eighteen during 
1940 as the war increased the responsibilities of the United States to its 
Latin American neighbors. It was found necessary during 1941 to reorgan- 
ize the Division somewhat in order more effectively to meet the addi- 
tional burdens and the new problems arising as a result of the war. During 
1941, in order to improve the administration of the Division, three geo- 
graphical sections were established: the Mexican and Central American 
Section, the Western and Southern Republics Section, and the Carib- 
bean, Eastern, and Northern Republics Section. 

A number of new duties resulting from the war had to be assigned by 
the Division during 1941. The problems-of export control and priorities, 
foreign funds control, application of the proclaimed list, technical assist- 
ance in connection with contracts for military, naval, and air missions to ' 
the other American Republics, the purchase of strategic materials for de- 
fense purposes, international radio broadcasting (particularly on subver- 
sive matters by the Nazis and Fascists), loans and materials to be sup- 
plied under Lend-Lease—all these had to be added to the regular political 
and administrative work of the Division. 

Another reorganization took place before the end of 1942 which set up 
the country desks in somewhat different fashion. During 1943, the Divi- 
sion continued to expand, both in the activities carried on by the country 
desks and in its liaison work. The one important change was the setting 
up of the Analysis Section, which was to be responsible for all analysis and 
research work for the Division. As originally conceived, this section pre- 
pared such country monographs as were needed, edited the weekly report, 
analyzed the articles in the press, and was responsible for the divisional 
files. 

On January 15, 1944, there was promulgated the drastic reorganization 
plan of the Department of State which abolished the Division of the 
American Republics and setup in its place the Office of American Re- 
public Affairs. Mr. Laurence Duggan, formerly adviser to the Secretary of 
State on Inter-American Affairs, was designated director of the new office, 
and Mr. Philip W. Bonsal, Chief of the Division of the American Re- 
publics, was named deputy director. These key officials were thereafter 
assisted by nine policy-determining and administrative officers and 
eighteen clerks. To permit greater specialization, the geographical divi- 
sions were subdivided as follows: Mexican Affairs, Caribbean and Central 
American Affairs, Brazilian Affairs, Bolivarian Affairs, River Plate Affairs, 
and West Coast Affairs. However, on July 26, 1944, the Division of 
Bolivarian Affairs and the Division of West Coast Affairs were con- 
solidated into one division entitled Division of North and West Coast 
Affairs. 

A most interesting and valuable agency in the reorganized Office was 
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the Division of American Republics Analysis and Liaison, subdivided 
into three parts: the Inter-American Section, the Analysis Section, and 
the Liaison Section. Its work is of such unique character that it merits 
more detailed consideration. However, we must first note a few other 
changes. made since the January 15, 1944, reorganization. 

In the summer of 1944, Mr. Duggan resigned as director of the Office, 
and Mr. Norman Armour, who had been recalled as ambassador to Argen- 
tina, became acting director. At approximately the same time, Deputy 
Director Bonsal was transferred to the field, and Mr. Joseph F. McGurk, 
formerly chief of the Division of Mexican Affairs, took his place. This 
arrangement held to the end of the year, when a further drastic reorgan- 
ization of the entire Department took place pursuant to Departmental 
Order No. 1301 of December 20, 1944. The changes in the Office of 
American Republic Affairs, however, were in personnel rather than in 
organization. The most important had occurred during the fall, when 
Mr. Avra Warren was appointed director and Mr. John T. Forbes exécu- 
tive officer of the Office. I 

Division of American Republics Analysis and Liaison. With the out- 
break of the war in Europe and the intensification of American activities 
in relation to the other American Republics, a number of new duties 
arose which fell outside of the geographical divisions. The cultural rela- 
` tions program was greatly expanded. The plan for closer coöperation with 
the other American Republics, as envisaged by the Interdepartmental 
Committee, required considerable work and attention. The’ launching of 
the program of the Office of the Coördinator of Inter-American Affairs 
provided another special line of work requiring much attention on the 
part of the political division, Finally, the war created special problems 
affecting our relations with the other American Republics, such as mili- 
tary agreements and programs of political security. These required re- 
search, study, and collaboration with other agencies of the government. 

Concurrently with these developments, the volume of reports, tele- 
grams, despatches, and other documents received from our missions in the 
other American Republics increased greatly in volume. A special mechan- - 
ism was needed to review this flow of material and distill from it informa- 
tion of importance in trends and developments in the other American 
Republics—information essential to the higher officials of the State De- 
partment. Such work could not be expected of the desk officers, since 
they were engrossed in current matters and such analysis required exam- 
ination of information from various countries. i 

The first attempt to codrdinate these various activities into a single sec- 
tion came in September, 1941, when the Liaison, Codrdinating, Pana- 
manian, and Administrative Section was established. This section, in addi- 
tion to taking responsibility for the administration of the Division and 
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our relations with Panama (including the Canal Zone), was charged 
with cultural relations, liaison with the Coérdinator’s Office, matters 
pertaining to the Inter-American Conference, the Pan-American Union, 
_ the Inter-American Neutrality Committee, and the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Codperation with the American Republics. It also rendered 
technical assistance in connection with contracts for military, naval, and 
air missions to the other American Republics and dealt with international 
radio-broadcasting. ' 

The work of this Section increased so rapidly that on January 1, 1942, 
the Section was divided into two units: (1) the Inter-American, Pana- 
manian, Economic, and Administrative Unit, and (2) the Codrdination,; 
Liaison, and Cooperation Program Unit. 

The Inter-American Unit took charge of the coffee and cocoa agree- 
ments, non-American activities in the American Republics, inter-Ameri- 
can conferences, radio and postal communications, coérdination of inter- 
American economic activity, which included lend-lease matters, applica- 
tion of the Proclaimed List, export control, and priorities. This unit was 
responsible also for the editing of the weekly report on our relations 
with the other American Republics and for the administration of the 
Division and one country desk—Panama. . 

The Coördination, Liaison, and Coöperation Program Unit was re- 
sponsible for collaboration with the Division of Current Information, the 
Division of Cultural Relations, and with the Office of the Coördinator of 
Inter-American Affairs. It also was charged with matters pertaining to 
the work of the Interdepartmental Committee, and to our military, naval, 
and air missions to the other American Republics. 

The only: noteworthy change during 1942 occurred when another sec- 
tion was established to give more attention to subversive activities of the 
Axis Powers. In the spring of 1943, another reorganization broadened the 
Inter-American Affairs Section to include the duties of the Political War- 
fare Unit and most of those of the Codrdination and Liaison Unit. A new 
section was organized called the Analysis Section. This Section was for 
the most part charged with research problems and with editing the weekly 
report and making analyses of the contemporary press. 

The complete reorganization of the Department which took place on 
January 15, 1944, did not touch the Analysis Unit, but a Departmental 
Order of May 3, 1944, established in its place the Division of American 
Republics Analysis and Liaison, which was subdivided into three sections: 
Analysis, Liaison, and Inter-American. 

The Analysis Section serves as a research staff to the director and 
chiefs of divisions of the Office of American Republic Affairs. It is author- 
ized to take the initiative in selecting topics which warrant analysis and 
to develop recommendations bearing on policy. This function is in addi- 
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tion to the regular duties of supplying information and research as re- 
quested by the Office staff. The Analysis Section was made responsible 
also for the collection and analysis of data from various sources, including 
the regular departmental despatches and memoranda, reports of the 
federal agencies, and any relevant published documents. The assembling 
and digesting of research materials on background and policy develop- 
ments was a service available both to the officers in the field and to those 
.in the Office. 

An important part of the reference work is the servicing of requests for 
information. Many of these call for searching in the library and in the 
department files, with the subsequent preparation of written reports. The 
majority of the requests involve the collection of information on a given 
subject rather than a simple reference to material on file. Requests come 
not only from officers in the Office of American Republic Affairs, but from 
sources outside. For example, the following government agencies have 
received the services of the Reference Unit; the Office of Strategic Serv- 
ices, the Federal Reserve Board, the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, the Pan-American Union, the Codrdinator’s Office, the Library of 
Congress, and various others. Senators and congressmen and independent 
news agencies also utilize the reference services. _ 

A certain number of memoranda are prepared upon the initiation of 
this unit. For example, every fortnight a list of congresses and conven- 
tions is made, and this has been found very helpful to the officers of the 
Office. Many letters from various sources requesting information must be 
answered. The collection of material on a given subject for the use of 
desk officers is also a function of the Unit. 

One unit of the Analysis and Reports Section is for the most part con- 
cerned with the preparation of special studies, either upon the request or 
upon the initiative of officers of the unit. This work requires such special- 
ization that the personnel has been chosen very carefully with this end in 
view. Every appointee of higher professional rank must have had aca- 
demic research training in the Latin American field and experience or - 
extensive travel and residence in one or more Latin American countries. 
To avoid duplication, there is the closest coöperation with other:research 
agencies. i 

The principal work of the so-called Liaison Section is informational. 
When Mr. Stettinius entered the Department as under-secretary, he felt 
that too little provision was made for the exchange of information within 
the Department and between the Department and the field. To remedy 
this weakness, he had four information officers appointed, one in each 
geographical office; and these officers were made responsible for the prepa- 
ration of daily summaries of all confidential material for the use of the 
Policy Committee of the Department. 
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These daily summaries of the secret telegrams and airgrams aim to give 
an adequate presentation of all the vital information pertaining to foreign 
policy which the Secretary and his policy officers would find useful. The 
summaries may run from one to five pages, depending upon the import- 
ance of the inflowing despatches. 

Another function of the Information Officer is to review the daily re- 
ports of the Information Officers of the other areas to determine whether 
information in their surveys might be of value to the heads of missions in - 
the countries of his area. If this is the case, such information is telegraphed 
to the ambassadors who might be interested. As a sort of correlation serv- 
ice, each information officer summarizes the weekly reports of his area and 
interprets them for the benefit of the other information officers. The work 
of the information officer not only in preparing summaries of information 
of developments in the other American Republics, but in interpreting the 
information in such 8 way as to clarify the policies of this government, has 
proved to be 8 most valuable innovation. 

A weekly report, prepared on the basis of reports from our missions in 

the field, summarizes and interprets the outstanding political events in 
connection with our relations with the other American Republics; and 
this report has been found very valuable as a means of presenting a sum- 
mary of developments from week to week so that officers both in the De- 
partment and in the field may readily obtain a brief synthesis of the most 
important information on the subject from official sources. 
_ The Departmental Order of May 3, 1944, charged the Inter-American 
Section with two closely related functions. One of these pertains to certain 
inter-American problems, chiefly of a political nature, which lie outside 
the scope of the geographic divisions. The other is concerned with inter- 
American organizations, conferences, treaties, and conventions. In dis- 
charging both functions, the Section initiates action on specific matters, 
maintains liaison with other divisions of the Department and other agen- 
cies of the government, and makes recommendations with respect to the 
policy to be followed by the Office of American Republic Affairs. 

The work pertaining to inter-American organizations and conferences 
is based upon a program worked out by the Interdivisional Area Com- 
mittee on Latin America. This area committee is a technical device to 
facilitate collaboration between the Office of American Republic Affairs 
and the Division of International Security and Organization on subjects 
requiring research concerning future policy toward the American Re- 
publics. A small subcommittee has worked for 8 considerable time on the 
problem of pacific settlement of disputes and the enforcement of peace in 
the Western Hemisphere. The basic policy has been to strengthen in every 
way possible the inter-American system within the framework of the gen- 
eral international organization. 
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An important part of the Section’s work is devoted to assisting the De- 
partment in formulating policy toward inter-American organizations. Of 
these organizations, the Pan-American Union is, of course, the largest, 
and the Section is in close contact with Dr. Rowe, the director-general of 
the Union.. Examples of other inter-American organizations in this cate- 
‘gory include the Inter-American Commission for Women, the Inter- 
American Institute of Agricultural Sciences, the Inter-American Juridical 
Committee, and the Pan-American Sanitary Bureau. In addition, the 
chief of the Section is liaison officer of the Department with the Inter- 
American Defense Board, which has its headquarters in Washington. 
From this brief survey of the Office of American Republic Affairs, it is 
evident that in this agency particular stress is laid upon careful research 
and correlation of facts so that the officers of the geographical divisions 
may formulate their policies with the most complete assurance that they 
are based upon the solid foundation of carefully documented surveys 
covering every available piece of information. Such a procedure tends to- 
ward the formulation of a policy which is reasonable and objective, and 
for this reason more likely to be successful. 


Il. THE INTER-AMERICAN REGIONAL SYSTEM? 


CHARLES G. FENWICK 
Member of the Inter-American Juridical Committee 


For more than half a century, the states of the Western hemisphere have 
codperated for the promotion of their mutual interests by means of a loose 
form of organization which is unique in the categories of political science. 
Step by step, the organization has proclaimed its principles and strength- 
ened the machinery of its conferences and its consultative meetings of 
Foreign Ministers; step by step it has enlarged its functions and developed 
new agencies for their administration. But at no time have the American 
states sought to draw up a formal charter defining the status of their col- 
lective membership as constituting a corporate international person.? 


1 The present article has been written at Rio de Janeiro during the opening week 
of the Conference on War and Post-War Problems being held in Mexico City. De- 
mands of time make it impossible to await the results of the Conference; but it is 
believed that there will be little diffculty in making the necessary corrections when 
the results of the Conference have been published. [The succeeding article, by Pro- 
fessor Whitaker, was written after the Mexico City conference and takes due 
account of its decisions and acts. Man. Eb.) i 

2 It is difficult even to give a precise name to the inter-American PANE E 
“Union of the American Republics” and “Union of the American States” being used 
alternatively. See Resolution, Reorganization of the “Union of the American Re- 
publics,” Buenos Aires, 1910, International Conferences of American States, 1889— 
1928, p. 172, and Convention, Pan American Union, Havana, 1928, ibid., p. 398. 
The Union of the American Republics is to be distinguished from the Pan American 
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Rather they have preferred to codperate along practical lines and to de- 
velop their organization progressively as the circumstances of the time 
appeared to demand. In consequence, while the inter-American system 
exists as a fact, while it functions as an association or “union” of twenty- 
one American states, its precise juridical character as a regional organiza- 
tion has never been defined. Whether the establishment of the new inter- 
national organisation contemplated by the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals 
will call for such a definition, in order to establish more accurately the 
relations between the two systems, is a question for speculation, now that 
the Conference at Mexico City is in progress. 

Perhaps the general character of the inter-American system may best 
be surveyed along the lines of classification followed by the Conference at | 
Dumbarton Oaks in formulating the Proposals for the new international 
organization. Beginning, therefore, with the “Purposes” of the inter- 
American system, it would be readily possible to formulate them in al- 
most the precise terms of the preamble of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations or the terms recommended for the charter of the new interna- 
tional organization, except, in the latter case, for the item relating to the 
suppreasion of acts of aggression.? The promotion of peace and justice, the ` 
development of friendly relations, codperation in the solution of inter- 
American economic’ and social problems, have been proclaimed many 


’ times ag the general objectives of the American states. In place of the 


+ 


objective of collective security in the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals, there 
would be substituted the protection of the inter-American group against 
attack from outside the hemisphere. 

The “principles” of the inter-American system have been proclaimed 
in greater detail than has been the case in the Covenant of the League of 
Nations or is now the case in the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals.‘ Outstand- 
ing is the principle of the sovereignty and equality of the American 
States, sometimes formulated as two.distinct principles, sometimes merely 
as the equality of states.5 The importance of this principle lies in the fact 





Union, which is one of the “organs” through which its objectives are attained. See 
below, note 19. 

3 See below, note 20. 

‘ A convenient list of the various statements of inter-American principles may be 
found in the marginal annotations attached to the revised reaffirmation of Funda- 
mental Principles of International Law, submitted to the American Governments by 
the Inter-American Juridical Committeeunder date of March 6, 1944. For the text 
of the Reaffirmation, see Inter-American Conference on War and Post-War Problems; 
Manual for the Use of the Delegates, Pan American Union Bulletin, Dec., 1944, p. 
669. To this list must now be added the Declaration adopted at the Conference at 
Mexico City. 

5 The Inter-American Juridical Committee, in the Reafirmation of Fundamental 
Principles above referred to, phrased the two principles as follows: 

“Respect by each State for the personality, sovereignty, and independence of 
every other State constitutes the basis of international order, just as in the relations 
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that it asserts the right of each state to its own separate personality as a 
member of the inter-American community, and therefore that it carries ` 
with it the conception of an international order in which coöperation is 
free and voluntary and no single member of the community or group of 
members may coerce the action of any of the other members. í 

The great stress laid by the American states upon the principle of 
sovereignty and equality has not, however, led them to overlook the 
juridical and practical limitations attending the application of the prin- 
ciple in normal relations. “Sovereignty” is clearly understood as subject 
to the obligations of international law; equality is likewise clearly under- ` 
stood as admitting relative degrees of political infiuence.’ These limita- 
tions have never been specifically adverted to, largely: no doubt because 
of the difficulty of formulating them in such a way as not to seem to en- 
croach upon the sacredness of the principle itself. Jurists may insist that 
the time has come to use terms less suggestive of the anarchy of past times 
when sovereign states were truly sovereign. But the American govern- . 
ments have no such inhibitions, and it is probable that the principle of 
sovereignty and equality will continue to be found among the first articles 
of future inter-American declarations of fundamental principles—all the 
more so as the principle is now to be incorporated into the charter of the 
new international organization.” 

A corollary of the principle of sovereignty and: “amin likes is the principle 
of non-intervention. Long asserted by jurists and by individual American 


of individuals mutual respect constitutes the basis of the democratic social order. 

.Btates are juridically equal, in the sense that they have the same fundamental 
rights. 

This equality derives from the existence of the State as a person of international 
law and not from the power which the individual State may possess to deen or 
maintain it. 

In like manner this juridical equality is independent of the territorial size of the 
particular State or of the degree of its material progress. 

In consequence, no State may be held bound by changes in the rules of law, 
whether in political or in economic matters, to which it has not freely consented.” 

è In its preliminary Recommendation on Post-War Problems, the Inter-American 
Juridical Committee called attention to the necessity of modifying the traditional 
conception of sovereignty so as to make the principle “consistent with the supreme 
necessity of maintaining peace, order, and justice in the international community.” 
“No nation,” said the Recommendation, “may claim as an attribute to sovereignty 
the right to be the judge in its own case or the right to take the law into its own 
hands and assert its claims by force.” Pan American Union Publication, p. 18. The 
same injunction is repeated in the Juridical Committee’s Preliminary Comments 
and Recommendations on the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals,” Pan American Union 
Publication, p. 8. 

1 Editor's Note: These principles were most formally stated by the Inter- 
American Conference on Problems of War and Peace, at Mexico City, in the 
“Declaration of Mexico” (Resolution XI), expecially Principles 2 and 8. 
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governments as one of the corner-stones of the inter-American system, 
the principle was given definite expression at the Montevideo Confer- 
ence of 1933 in the Convention on the Rights and Duties of States. The 
Conference at Buenos Aires in 1936 added specific details: “The High Con- 
tracting Parties declare inadmissible the intervention of any one of them, 
directly or indirectly, and for whatever reason, in the internal or external 
affairs of any one of the Parties.’’ Stated thus in comprehensive terms, 
the principle of non-intervention might seem to preclude any right on 
the part of the inter-American community as a whole to control the con- 
duct of any of its members in the interest of maintaining the general peace. 
But the principle of non-intervention, like the larger principle of sover- 
eignty and equality from which it is derived, has also its limitations. It 
refers to the arbitrary interference of a single state or group of states, not 
to the action of the community as a whole.’ Thus far, the American 
states have not defined clearly the extent of the authority of the com- 
munity to intervene for the protection of their individual members against 
the possible lawless conduct of a particular American state. But there 
would seem to be no doubt that they would regard themselves as having 
the legal right to do so if an actual case were presented.! 

The principle of the faithful observance of treaty obligations finds fre- 
quent expression in inter-American declarations. The principle is so well 
established in international law that its affirmation by the American 
states might be taken for granted, except for the fact that the assertion 
of the principle raises the question of the possibility of the revision of 
treaties which have been originally entered into under duress or which 
have lost something of their force by reason of an alleged change of cir- 
cumstances." Controversies upon this subject have led to the assertion 
that the revision of treaties must take place only by agreement of the 
contracting parties. In this respect, the inter-American declarations with 
regard to the principle of: the faith of treaties stop short of Article 19 of 


8 International Conferences of American States, 1988-1940, p. 191. 

* In its memorandum submitted to the Department of State with reference to 
the proposed international organization, the government of Uruguay observed 
that although it adhered to the principle of non-intervention, “it considers collective 
intervention justified in the case of the state which constitutes a threat to the peace, 
it being the duty of the Organization to determine the modalities of such interven- 
tion.” “Inter-American Conference on Problems of War and Peace, Handbook for 
the Use of Delegates,” Pan American Union Publication, p. 140. 

10 See below, note 14, indicating the extension of the inter-American principle to 
include mutual protection within the regional group. 

U See, in this connection, the two drafts submitted to the American governments 
by the Inter-American Juridical Committee in Article IV of its original text of the 
Reaffirmation of Fundamental Principles, June 2, 1942, and in its revised text, 
March 6, 1944. 
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the Covenant of the League of Nations, which gave to the Assembly of 
the League the right to advise thé reconsideration of treaties, although 
their actual revision might require the consent of both parties. 

. Repudiation of the use of force between states is a principle of inter- 
American relations which goes back to the first International Confer- 
ence of American States, held in Washington in 1889-90. The Kellogg- 
Briand Pact of 1928 gave more definite expression to the principle in the 
form of a condemnation of war as an instrument of national policy. This 
was followed by a special declaration adopted in Washington in 1932 in . 
answer to the threat of hostilities in the Chaco, by the Argentine Anti- 
War Treaty of 1933, the Montevideo Convention of 1933, and the Buenos 
Aires Codrdination Convention of 1936. Accompanying the principle of 
the repudiation. of the use of force is the proscription of territorial con- 
quest and the refusal to recognize the validity of title to territory taken 
by force. The two principles, taken together, constitute an absolute and 
unqualified denial of the legal character formerly attaching to war, al- 
though it is to be assumed that the reservation of the right of self-defense, 
which accompanies the Kellogg-Briand Pact, applies equally to later. 
declarations based upon the Pact. 

Accompanying the principle of the unlawfulness of the use of force be- 
tween states is the principle that all disputes between them must be 
settled by peaceful procedures. Here again the record goes back to the 
first conference of 1889-90, and here again fhe terms of the Kellogg- 
Briand Pact have been carried.over into inter-American treaties and 
declarations. The specific procedures of pacific settlement and the re- 
sponsibility of the inter-American community for their application to 
concrete controversies will be considered later. The principle that any 
and every dispute must find a peaceful settlement is a fundamental prin- 
ciple of law; the particular procedure to be followed bears rather upon 
the observance of ‘the law and, under present conditions, may properly 
be left to the option of the parties in controversy.¥ 

To what extent are the American states collectively responsible for the. 
maintenance of peace in the presence of an attack upon any one of their 
number by a non-American state, or possibly by an American state? Thus 
far, the inter-American principle of collective security has been limited to 
attacks coming from without the seperti: It has been a system of 


4 The two principles appear as Article V of the Juridical Committee's Pots 
tion`of Fundamental Principles, with marginal references to documents. 

13 See below, note 23. 

14 The proposed “Act of Chapultepec,” now under discussion at Mexico City, 
appears to be directed to the extension of the inter-American principle of collective 
security to include mutual protection by the American States of any one of their 
number against the attack of any other. 
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continental defense against edan ta nta aggression, a continental- 
ization of the principle of the Monroe Doctrine. Declaration XV of the 
Havana Meeting of Foreign Ministers provided that “any attempt [at- 
tack] on the part of a non-American State against the integrity or in- 
violability of the territory, the sovereignty, or the political independence 
of an American State” should be considered as an act of aggression against 
the states which signed the declaration. Consultation was provided for 
in order to agree upon the measures it might be advisable to take. The 
declaration did not go to the length of a formal alliance, but the principle 
it established was that of mutual defense; and provision was made for 
negotiating complementary agreements by which the principle might be 
put into effect. At the meeting of Foreign Ministers in Rio de Janeiro, 
the American Republics reaffirmed their declaration “to consider any act 
of aggression on the part of a non-American state against one of them as ` 
an act of aggression against all of them, constituting as it does an im- 
mediate threat to the liberty and independence of America.” On this oc- 
casion, the act of aggression had already been committed; but the meet- 
ing did not consider its members obligated to go to war in defense of the 
United States. It merely recommended the breaking off of diplomatic 
relations, together with other measures designed to suppress subversive 
activities by the agents of the Axis Powers and to render assistance to the 
United States short of war. 

The legislative organ of the inter-American system (or the policy- 
forming organ, if the term “legislative” is too strong) was, until the year 
1939, the International Conference of American States. Five years is the 
normal interval between the conferences, the eighth having been held at 
Lima in 1938. An additional Conference for the Maintenance of Peace 
was held at Buenos Aires in 1936, of equal authority with the regular con- 
ferences.® These conferences function according to the principle of the 
full juridical equality of all of the American states. Each state has one 
vote, and each is entitled to send as many delegates and technical assist- 
ants as it may find convenient. While resolutions, recommendations, and 
declarations may be adopted by an absolute majority of votes, the prin- 
ciple of equality protects any state against being bound by a resolution 
- or declaration to which it has not given its individual consent. In conse- 
quence, every effort is made to obtain unanimity of agreement, generally 
by broadening the phrasing of the obligations to be assumed.'* Where 


‘% The Conference now being held in Mexico City appears to have s special 
character which cannot for the moment be exactly determined. 

1 The “Conclusion” approved at the Meeting of Foreign Ministers at Rio de 
Janeiro in 1942, under the title “Breaking of Diplomatic Relations,” par. ITI, is an 
interesting illustration of the dilution of obligations to secure unanimity of agree- 
ment. ` 
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this is not possible, states may enter the usual reservations either at the 
time of signing the agreement or, in the case of a convention, at the time 
of ratification. 
` The competence of the international conferences of American states is 
far-reaching. Until recent years, the more important agreements of the 
conferences, involving a modification of existing rights or the assumption 
of new obligations, were drawn up as formal conventions, signed by the 
delegates to the conference, and then submitted for ratification by each 
state. Delays in ratification and the failure of some states to ratify at all 
led at the conference at Lima in 1938 to the avoidance of conventions and 
the substitution of resolutions and declarations entering into force upon 
signature by the delegates. The juridical obligation of these resolutions 
and declarations is a question as yet unanswered; but whatever it may 
` be, the American states have shown every intention of respecting their 
resolutions and declarations, without raising any question whether in 
certain cases, as in that of the Declaration of Lima or the Havana Declar- 
ation on Reciprocal Assistance, the obligations assumed might, under 
other than emergency conditions, have more properly been drawn up in 
treaty form, subject to ratification in due course. 

In addition to resolutions and declarations, inter-American conferences 
have adopted numerous recommendations to be carried out by the indi- 
vidual governments or by various administrative agencies. No clear dis- 
tinction as yet exists between recommendations made directly to the 
governments and the resolutions and declarations which enter into force , 
upon their adoption; and an additional element of uncertainty as to their 
relative force appears when a conference “resolves” and “recommends” 
in the same document. These, however, are technical rather than prac- 
tical problems, and they bear, not upon the competence of the conference, 
but upon the effective execution of its decisions.17 

The machinery of consultative meetings of Foreign Ministers was given 
definite shape at the Lima conference of 1938, and in pursuance of the 
provisions there adopted the “First Meeting of Ministers of Foreign Af- 
fairs of the American Republics” took place at Panama in September, 
1939. A second meeting followed at Havana in July, 1940, and a third 
meeting at Rio de Janeiro in 1942. While the meetings are intended to 
bring about direct consultation between the Ministers of Foreign Affairs, 
the appointment of a specially authorized representative of the Foreign 
Minister is permitted when necessary. 

The competence of the consultative meeting would appear to be- the 

11 The Juridical Committee is at present engaged in a study of the resolutions, 


declarations, and recommendations of consultative meetings of Foreign Ministers, 
in pursuance of Resolution XXVII of the Rio meeting. 
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same as that of a conference.!® For although consultative meetings are 
supposed to be called for a particular emergency, and their agenda is thus . 
more limited in scope, they have refused to be held within the limits of 
their agenda. New topics have been introduced having little or no rela- 
tion to the main subject. Decisions of earlier conferences have been modi- 
fied by later consultative meetings, precisely as they might be by a later 
conference. In principle, there is no reason why this should not be so, 
since the Foreign Ministers come to a consultative meeting with the same 
credentials given to the delegates to a conference. Whether, in the future, 
consultative meetings are to be held more strictly to the special emer- 
gency problem which they are called to consider will be purely a matter of 
convenience. 

Such is the legislative, or policy-forming, machinery of the inter- 
American system. We may turn next to its executive or administrative 
machinery. Here we are confronted with the Pan American Union, which 
has come to play an increasingly significant réle in the development of 
inter-American relations.!® Beginning as a commercial bureau of informa- 
tion, the Union has gradually been assigned new administrative functions, 
so that it now acts not only as the permanent secretariat of the inter- 
American conferences and consultative meetings of foreign ministers, 
but as the secretariat of a number of the autonomous commissions and 
committees which have no permanent office of their own. For reasons fa- 
miliar to students of inter-American relations,. the Pan American Union 
has been denied the right to exercise functions of a political character. 
But inasmuch as these have never been defined, the Governing Board of 
the Union has been able to extend the functions of the Union and to take 
decisions in numerous matters not specifically placed under the juris- 
diction of the Union, without having as-yet been called to account for 
political activities.*° 

‘It is to be expected that the Conference at Mexico City will seek to 


18 This opinion is personal, the question being under discussion by the Juridical 
Committee. 

1 The Pan American Union was originally the “Commercial Bureau of the 
American Republics,” functioning as an agency of the ‘International Union of 
American Republics.” At the Fourth International Conference of American States, 
held at Buenos Aires in 1910, the bureau was given the name “Pan American 
Union,” which has tended to create confusion between the Union and the Union of 
the American Republics which maintains it as one of its organs or agencies. Inter- 
national Conferences of American States, 1889-1988, pp. 172, 268, 398. 

20 See, in respect to possible political activities of the Pan American Union, the 
observations of the Executive Committee on Post-War Problems of the Governing 
Board of the Pan American Union,” Pan American- Postwar Organization,” Pan 
American Union Publication, 1944, p. 15. 
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. strengthen the position of the Pan American Union and to extend its 
functions so as to make it, in a comprehensive sense, the secretariat of the ' 
entire inter-American system, removing the restriction upon the exercise 
of “political activities” and bringing within its supervisory control the 
administrative agencies now operating more-or less autonomously. Under 
its present director general, Dr. Leo 8. Rowe, the Union has demon- 
strated so clearly its character as an inter-American agency detached from 
the special influence of any particular country, notably, the influencé of 
the country in which it is located, that there should be no ground for 
hesitation in ascribing larger powers to it—powers comparable, if on a 
considerably smaller scale, to those possessed by the secretariat of the 
League of Nations or to those to be assigned 2 the secretariat of the new 
international organization.” 

In addition to the Pan American Union, the American states have cre- 
ated from time to time some thirty-six administrative. agencies having as 
their object the promotion of special political, economic, and social inter- 
ests. Some of these agencies have offices with a permanent secretariat, 
others function by means of. correspondence among their members. Their 
headquarters, where such exist at all, are scattered throughout the 
hemisphere, and at present there is little or no coérdination of their ac- 
tivities, even when functioning within the same general field. In a recent 
report of its Executive Committee on Post-War Problems, the Governing 
Board of the Pan American Union has recommended various ways in 
which the functions of these agencies might be brought into closer rela- 
tion with the Pan American Union. The report stops short of proposing 
a closer organic relation between the different agencies; but it is clear 
that greater efficiency could be obtained it they were more closely in- 
tegrated with the Pan American Union. 

What is to be the future of these numerous inter-American agencies 
after the new international organization has been established and the 
Economic and Social Council, with its technical commissions, has begun 
to map out the program contemplated in the Dumbarton Oaks proposals? 
The problem is outside the scope of the present survey, as is the larger’ 
problem of the coérdination of the inter-American system as 8 whole with 
the new organization. But it is clear that readjustments must take place, 
and that in the course of time duplication of functions will be eliminated 
and organic integration of the agencies themselves will be effected when 
found desirable. The problem is already under consideration by the Pan 
American Union and by the Inter-American Juridical Committee. 


2t Press reports indicate the adoption by the Conference at Mexico City of a plan 
for the reorganization of the inter-American system which will include a modification 
of the composition of the Governing Board of the Union as well as an extension of 
the powers of the Union. 
_™* Pan American Postwar Organization, p. 11. 
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Outstanding among the features of the inter-American system is the 
series of agreements entered into from time to time for the pacific settle- 
‘ment of disputes between the American states. Reference has already been 
made to these agreements in connection with the obligation of pacific 
settlement as a fundamental principle of international law. The procedures 
themselves established by these agreements are of the widest variety, 
having been provided for in a succession of treaties and conventions run- 
ning from 1923 to 1936.2 They include the standard procedures of medi- 
ation, investigation, conciliation, and arbitration; and in addition there 
are two unique procedures, one looking to the prevention of contro- 
versies and the other providing a form of mediation somewhat analo- 
gous to what is known in private law as “‘settlement out of court.” It is 
to be noted, however, that the above procedures do not include the pro- 
cedure of judicial settlement, in the sense of submission of the dispute to 
the Permanent Court of International Justice.” 

What sanctions are there in the inter-American system to secure the 
observance of the specific obligations of peaceful settlement, as well as of 
‘the general obligation undertaken in the Anti-War Treaty of 1933 and 
the Codrdination Treaty of 1936? At present, the only sanction, if it can 
be called a sanction at all, is the procedure of consultation, which has been 
made applicable not only in the event of an attack upon an American state 
by a non-American state, but in the event of a possible threat to the peace 
arising within the inter-American community. No provision is made, 
however, for determining which of:the parties in controversy might be 
responsible for the failure of the procedures of peaceful settlement; in- 
deed, even the suggestion of the moral pressure of the collective judgment 
of the community is weakened by a provision in the Coérdination Con- 
- vention of 1936 for the adoption of a “common and solidary” attitude of 
neutrality in the event of an outbreak of hostilities between the parties 
in controversy.” 

Inasmuch as the inter-American system has no charter or statute fixing 
definitely the relations of its members to the central organization and 
their relations among themselves, there is no need of provisions for the 


8 Op. cù., p. 14. j 

w The Inter-American Juridical Committee, in its report on the coordination of 
inter-American peace agreements (op. cit., p. 31), makes provision for the procedure 
of judicial settlement in its alternative coðrdination draft, contemplating the ulti- 
mate membership of all of the American states in the' Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice. 
. % With the extension, according to forecasts of the action of the conference at 
Mexico City, of the inter-American security system to include an attack by one 
American state upon another, the neutrality provisions of the convention of 1936 
should disappear without notice from inter-American law, as they doubtless will 
from international law when the charter of the new organization is adopted at San 
Francisco. 
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amendment of the system. Any conference or consultative meeting of 
Foreign Ministers may annul or amend previous agreements, provided, 
obviously, that in the case of treaties the provisions for their termination 
are duly observed. 

To forecast the future of the inter-American system would be beyond 
the scope of the brief summary of its characteristic features here pre- 
sented. The Conference now in session at Mexico City gives promise of 
introducing important, though apparently not fundamental, changes; and, 
as has been observed above, it is to be expected that there will be need 
of readjustments in the system in order to bring it into conformity with 
the obligations to be undertaken by the American states, together with 
the other members of the international community, in the charter of the 
new organization to be established ‘at San Francisco. The two systems 
are not in conflict, but rather mutually supplement each other; and the 
maintenance of law and order in the community at large and the pro- 
motion of the economic and social welfare of its members may be ex-. 
pected to bring about new opportunities for coöperation within the inter- 
American regional group. 


Ill. THE ROLE OF LATIN AMERICA IN RELATION 
TO CURRENT TRENDS IN INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATION 


ARTHUR P. WHITAKER 
University of Pennsylvania 


Latin America’s part and problems in the international order that is 
now emerging have not taken final shape at the present writing (March, 
1945), and may not do so for some time after the United Nations Confer- 
ence scheduled to open at San Francisco on April 25. Nevertheless, most 
of the main outlines seem to have been sketched in by recent develop- 
ments, notably by the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals of October, 1944, and 
two subsequent conferences: the Great-Power conference held at Yalta in 
February of this year, and the Inter-American Conference on Problems of 
War and Peace (commonly called the Chapultepec Conference) held at 
Mexico City in February and March. 


I 


The Dumbarton Oaks Proposals, although neither complete nor defini- 
tive, did give an official and rather detailed picture of the kind of general 
international organization the Great Powers were planning to establish. 
From the point of view of this paper, the two principal features of the plan 
were (1) that it established a pattern of Great Power ascendancy in the 
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general organization, particularly with reference to its central organ, the 
Security Council, and (2) that it encouraged the development of regional 
arrangements and agencies, such as the inter-American system, within the 
framework of the general organization (Proposals, Chap. VILI, Sec. C). 
The former feature was reinforced by the Yalta Conference, the latter by 
the Chapultepéc Conference, which was devoted primarily to the task 
of strengthening the inter-American system and adapting it to the pro- 
jected general organization outlined by the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals. 

Taken together, the Proposals and the work of the Chapultepec Con- 
ference represent & policy decision of crucial importance on a problem 
that had been the subject of warm debate in public, and still more in 
governmental circles, for many months past. The question was, what, if 
any, part regional organizations and arrangements should be permitted to 
play in the new world order. It involved not only: the regional system that 
already existed in America, but also similar systems that might be estab- 
lished in other parts of the world, such as the Council for Europe and 
the Council for Asia suggested by Mr. Churchill early in 1943, and the 
cluster of satellite states that many observers thought the Soviet Union 
was planning to form about itself. 

Consequently, the problem of what to do with the inter-American sys- ` 
tem in the new order could not be considered simply on its own merits 
as an isolated problem. If that had been possible, the question would 
have been relatively easy to answer; for this system had proved its use- 

-fulness in many ways and had not developed any attributes of exclu- 
sivism or closed regionalism that would make it an obstacle to the success- 
ful functioning of the projected world organization. Many observers 
feared, however, that if regional organizations were permitted to arise 
in other parts of the world, they might develop such attributes, cripple 
the world organization from the start, and pave the way for a new world 
war by dividing the world into rival spheres of influence, each dominated 
by'one of the Great Powers. Since regionalism could not be fostered in 
one part of the world while it was being denied to the rest of it, there 
was strong support for the proposition that when the new world order was 
set up regionalism everywhere should be suppressed, or at least denied 
any significant functions in relation to the maintenance of peace and 
security. The future of the inter-American system hung in the balance 
for many months while plans for the new world order were being matured 
in the secrecy of government offices; and the publication of the Dumbar- 
ton Oaks Proposals, which not only approved but encouraged regionalism, 
came as a great relief to those well-wishers of the system who had been 
aware of the crisis through which it was passing behind closed doors. 

Even the action taken'at Dumbarton Oaks did not settle the question 
finally. The Proposals were júst what their name indicated and did not 
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constitute a definitive plan or a binding commitment, even on the part 
of the Great Powers whose delegates had drawn them up. It therefore re- 
mained to be seen what action would be taken in response to their en- 
couragement of regionalism. In so far as the inter-American system was 
concerned, the decision rested with the governments of the United States 
and Latin America, and their probable course of action was still in doubt 
on the very eve of the Chapultepec Conference. For example, only a week 
before the Conference convened, 8 usually well informed journalist re- 
ported from Washington on purportedly high authority that the policy 
of the United States government at Mexico City would not be to con- 
solidate and strengthen the inter-American system, but on the contrary to 
divest it of the political and military character that it had already ac- 
quired, mainly since the outbreak of the present war, and to reduce it to 
the relatively minor réle that it had played before the inauguration of 
the Good Neighbor policy and the development of the hemispheric de- 
fense system. š 

The plan actually proposed by the United States delegation at Mexico 
City proved that this journalist’s “authoritative” information was com- 
pletely erroneous; but the error is understandable, for the story he told 
was widely circulated and credited in Washington at the time. These cir- 
cumstances suggest that even at this late date official opinion was split 
wide open on the question of the future development of the inter-American 
system. However that may be, the decision finally taken in Washington 
was in favor of strengthening the system, and the plan presented by the 
United States at the Conference indicated in detail the precise measures 
by which this purpose was to be accomplished. 

Since the majority of the Latin American governmenis were working 
towards the same goal, with some of them ready to go even farther than 
the United States, the result was the adoption of an impressive series of 
alterations in the inter-American system, the net result of which was to 
tighten its ties and extend its powers to an unprecedented degree—all, of 
course, within the framework of the general international organization. 
Among the principal changes were the following: for the first time, it was 
given clear-cut authority to impose sanctions and to intervene in inter- 
American disputes; meetings of Foreign Ministers were put upon a regu- 
lar, annual basis instead of an occasional, emergency one; and new life | 
was put into the Pan American Union by giving it jurisdiction over inter- 
American disputes (which had hitherto been denied it) and by providing 
that the members of the Governing Board should be specially and ex- 
clusively designated for that purpose, whereas formerly the Latin Ameri- 
can diplomatic representatives to the United States had done double duty 
by serving in that capacity. 

Although the foregoing remarks contain few specific references to the 
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Latin American states, they provide a background which is essential for 
the discussion of the subject of this paper. For while the shape of things 
to come is not entirely clear and its present outlines may perhaps be 
greatly altered by important decisions that still remain to be made, the 
developments discussed above create a strong probability that the future 
rôle of Latin America in international organization will be determined to 
a great extent—to a much greater extent than formerly—by its relation- 
ship to the United States in the American regional system. The rest of 
this paper will be devoted to a consideration of the principal factors that 
determine the international réle of Latin America, with a view to ascer- 
taining how these are likely to affect or be affected by the decisions rec- 
ently taken at Dumbarton Oaks, Yalta, and Mexico City. The discussion 
will be confined largely, although not exclusively, to the political aspects 
of the question;! and some attention will be given to historical data that 
seem to indicate important trends. 


um 


Among the factors that play an important part in determining the 
international rôle of Latin America, the following seem particularly per- 
tinent to the present discussion. l 

(1) Political Fragmentation. Politically speaking, there is no such thing 
as Latin America; there are only the twenty independent, highly varie- 
gated states south of the Rio Grande to which we give a specious unity 
by calling them all “Latin American.” To be sure, there are many ties 
and points of similarity among them, some of which will be noted below; 
but they also differ greatly from one another in other respects—such as 
language, area, population, and climate—and the obstacles to unity have 
increased in recent years, mainly because many of them have experienced 
a rise of rather exaggerated nationalism. Two conspicuous illustrations of 
this lack of unity have recently been given by Argentina and Brazil. For 
the past three years, Argentina has been following a policy towards the 
present war which is not only independent of, but contrary to, that of the 
rest of Latin America; and it is a matter of common knowledge that 
Brazil has been seeking to obtain for itself a position of preéminence over 
the rest of Latin America in the projected general international organiza- 
tion. These facts are well known, but they need to be emphasized here 
because of their pertinence to the question under consideration. They 
make it highly unlikely that the Latin American states will act as a bloc 
in dealing with the important international problems of the present or the 
visible future. 

1 The economic aspects of the question are discussed in an excellent article by 


Henry C. Wallich, “The Outlook for Latin America,” Harvard Business Review 
(Autumn, 1944), pp. 65-78. 
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(2) Economic Colonialism. Though in varying degrees, all the Latin 
American nations are economically colonial, and their dependence is 
mainly upon the United States, Great Britain, and (in “normal” times) 
Western Europe. Consequently, all of them (even those of the Pacific 
coast) are economically an integral part of the Atlantic world, but their 
position in it is one of inferiority. Their leaders not only admit these facts, 
but insist upon them and make them a basis of national policy—a policy 
designed to gain what they call economic independence for their respec- 
tive nations. Since they believe that the two main causes of their eco- 
nomic colonialism are, first, that Latin American economies are based . 
mainly upon the production of foodstuffs and raw materials for export, 
and, second, that a large part of the means of production and distribution 
in Latin America is owned by foreign investors, the two principal devices 
by which they seek to gain their independence are industrialization and 
the establishment of controls over (or the expropriation of) foreign hold- 
ings: Š 

Between World Wars I and II, various Latin American governments 
pursued one or both of these objectives with considérable vigor and some 
success. Since 1939, however, wartime conditions have checked this move- 
ment, and in some respects Latin America seems likely to emerge from 
the war in an even greater degree of “colonial” dependence than before 
the war. The war has made it difficult or impossible to obtain equipment 
for expanding—in some cases even for maintaining—Latin American 
industry. At the same time, it has put a high premium on the production 
of raw materials, thus stimulating this “colonial” type of economic activ- 
ity. It has also led to a general (and, in some countries, an extremely steep) 
rise in prices. ` ) 

` In these and other ways, the war has created complex and difficult 
problems of postwar readjustment which the Latin American govern- 
ments will not be able to solve without foreign aid, For example, although 
several of them have accumulated large dollar and sterling balances, these 
will not be adequate to their postwar needs, and extensive foreign credits ` 
will be required. In such a situation, the governments will be less free than 
formerly to extend controls over foreign investments. It is this prospect 
that has led most of them to favor strongly the establishment of an Inter- 
national Fund of the kind proposed at Bretton Woods, since they hope 
` that this would enable them to obtain the desired financial assistance 
without exposing themselves to the dangers of economic imperialism in- 
herent in loans obtained on 8 national basis. Whether this hope is well 
grounded remains to be seen. 

From present indications, they are more likely to have to depend upon 
bilateral relations with one or more of the greater states. Some of them— 
notably Argentina—may swing back to their former position in the British 
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orbit. Others, such as Chile and Mexico, hope that the increasing interest 
that the Soviet Union has recently been displaying in Latin America will 
yield them new and important economic benefits. Yet it is difficult to 
believe that any country except the United States has the combination of 
‘political interest and economic strength necessary-to provide Latin Amer- 
ica at large with the continuing economic assistance it will need in the 
long period of postwar readjustment that lies ahead. Consequently, many 
Latin Americans (among them the Mexican Foreign Minister, Ezequiel 
Padilla) have urged the establishment of an at least partially closed re- 
gional system supported by. the United States and including what may be 
called a “hemispheric” protective tariff system—not permanently, but at 
least for a long transitional period. This is an issue that is likely to be 
pushed more strongly as the tapering off of wartime purchases i in Latin 
America intensifies the already serious economic difficulties facing that 
area. 

(3) Military Weakness. Although there are great inequalities among the 
Latin American states in point of both, actual military power and war 
potential, when compared with the Great Powers they all fall into the 
same category in this respect. This has always been true throughout their 
history and is likely to continue to be true for a long time to come. It is 
true even of Brazil, which has recently become the leading military power 
in Latin America, partly through its own efforts and partly because it has’ 
received more than half of all the- Lend-Lease aid given by the United. 
States to Latin America. Brazil is the only Latin American country that 
has sent an expeditionary force to any of the battle-fronts—although at 
last reports this force (which was in Italy) consisted of only two divisions. 
This is not said with any intention of reflecting on the war effort of Brazil 
or Latin America at large, for most of our Southern neighbors have con- 
tributed to this effort loyally and effectively. The purpose is merely to 
emphasize the fact that a great discrepancy in military strength still ex- 
ists between the Great Powers of the world and all the nations of Latin 
America. This discrepancy has been increasing throughout the past half- 
century as a result of the growing mechanization of warfare and the 
failure of Latin America to keep pace with the Great Powers in.the devel- 
opment of the industries that produce modern machines. When the veil of 
military secrecy is lifted at the end of this war, it will probably be seen 
that, in comparison with the Great Powers, Latin America is weaker than 
it has ever been before. 

Recent developments in plans for postwar panienton have given a 
new significance to the inferiority of the Latin American nations in this 
respect. Their weakness has always made them vulnerable to aggression. 
If present plans are carried: out, it will also limit their participation, in 
common with that of all other small states, in the most important body 
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in thé new international organization, the Security Council. Most Latin 
Americans recognize, however, that this differentiation between large and 
small powers is necessary and reasonable; and while it gives them a 
certain community of interest with the other nations of the small-power 
category in other parts of the world, this interest is not likely to become 
strong enough to draw them away from their regional association with the 
United States.” 
naa = 


The special political and military relationship of the Latin-American 
states to the United States is so important a factor in shaping their inter- 
national relations at large that it calls for more extended discussion. It is 
difficult to give a precise and authoritative definition of this relationship, 
which is an intricate web composed of both the older bilateral relations as 
well as the newer multilateral relations, and which has found formal ex- 
pression. chiefly in hemispheric pronouncements that conceal as much as 
they reveal of the realities of the situation. Even if a satisfactory definition 
could be found, it would probably be less useful for the present purpose 
than a description of the principal functional elements in the relationship. 
In the chronological order of their appearance, these are: (1), the Monroe 
Doctrine, (2) the inter-American system, and (3) the increasing prepon- 
deranée of power of the United States in the Western Hemisphere. 
‘Limitations of space require extreme brevity in pointing out the signifi- 
cance of each of these elements in relation to the subject of this paper. 

The significance of the Monroe Doctrine has long been a subject of 
controversy, and in recent years the problem has been further complicated 
as a result of the so-called Pan Americanization, or continentalization, of 
the Doctrine. Ever and anon since 1936 we have been assured that some 
new inter-American instrument has Pan Americanized or supplanted the 
Monroe Doctrine; the statement was made again very recently in con- 
nection with the Declaration of Chapultepec adopted by the Inter-- 
American Conference at Mexico City. This may be so in a technical sense, 
and yet if we look at the realities of the situation, we may come to a 
different conclusion. Official Washington has done little to clarify the 
problem. It has not made any definitive pronouncement on the subject in 
° recent years, though it has fostered the belief that the Doctrine has in 
fact been Pan Americanized, in the sense that the objectives of the Doc- 
trine are now pursued through codperative inter-American action and not, 
as formerly, through unilateral action by the United States. Nevertheless, 
though the Doctrine is never paraded in public these days, the sound view 
seems to be that the Pan Americanized version has not superseded the 
unilateral Doctrine, but has merely been superimposed upon it. 

In this connection, two observations are pertinent. The first is that (as 
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explained more fully below in connection with the inter-American system) 
inter-American policy and action are determined largely by the United 
States, particularly in the more important cases, such as those involving 
hemisphere defense, so that as regards decisions leading to action, the 
distinction between the original Doctrine and the Pan Americanized ver- 
sion of it is largely verbal. The second observation is that unilateral action 
by any of the American states (including the United States) for the main 
purpose of the Doctrine, the defense of the Western Hemisphere against 
external aggression, was specifically authorized by one of the inter-Ameri- 
can instruments adopted by the Meeting of American Foreign Ministers 
at Havana in 1940. It should also be noted that the unilateral Doctrine 
has never been explicitly abrogated or disavowed by our government. It 
has been changed only in that the excrescences which had grown up on it 
before 1930 have been lopped off and that the other American nations 
have obligated themselves to join in supporting its main objective. 

At any rate, whether or not one wishes to use the term “Monroe Doc- 
trine,” the essential features of the system contemplated by it still exist. 
The United States still determines whether or not the hemisphere is to be 
defended; it can still take unilateral action to this end; and it still bears 
the main burden of the defense. The chief difference is that it is far better 
able to bear this burden now than ever before. This situation is well under- 
stood by the Latin American nations, and they know that it affords them 

_ & greater degree of of protection against external aggression, and at lower 
cost to themselves, than is enjoyed by any other group of small powers in 
the world. This consideration, together with their need of the economic 
aid and codperation of the United States in the postwar period, explains 
why most of them wish to maintain, and even strengthen, their regional 
relationship to the United States in the postwar period—a relationship to 
which in many other respects they are indifferent if not antagonistic. 

How this situation will be affected by the establishment of the general 
international organization remains to be seen. Present indications are that 
no substantial change will be made. To be sure, we have no reason to 
expect that the League Covenant’s oracular pronouncement respecting 
the Monroe Doctrine as a “regional understanding” will be repeated in 
the charter of the new organization. On the other hand, any material in- 
terference with the decisive réle that the United States actually plays in 
this respect seems unlikely, in view of the fact that this country will be a 
senior partner in both of the international organizations (the general 
organization and the interAmerican system) that will have jurisdiction 
over American security questions under the new dispensation. In one 
respect—the protection of the American republics from aggression by one 
of their own number—the security functions of the United States in this 
hemisphere may actually be augmented as a result of the agreement on 
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this subject entered into by the Chapultepec Conference; but this is a 
question that never lay within the scope of the Monroe Doctrine. 


Iv 


The inter-American system is a much more important factor in Latin 
American affairs today than it was a decade or more ago, largely because 
it has been considerably strengthened in recent years and has begun to 
assume the character of a genuine regional system. In 1943 and 1944, it 
suffered from internal dissension over a number of questions (especially 
the Argentine problem) and from neglect by the United States, whose 
attention seemed to be largely absorbed by the war and by negotiations 
with the other Great Powers. In the closing months of 1944, however, our 
government addressed itself to the urgent inter-American problem witha 
zeal and vigor that indicated a determination to make up for lost time. 

`The results to date appear to have been very satisfactory, especially as 
regards the Chapultepec Conference (the first consultative meeting of 
‘ the American republics since January, 1942). 

As already noted, that Conference adopted a number of highly i impor- 
tant measures designed to strengthen the inter-American system within 
the framework of the general international organization. It also placed the 
thorny Argentine problem in the way of settlement? (though this was 
obviously done under pressure from a number of the Latin American 
republics that sympathized with Argentina, and at the cost of a retreat 
from the high ground taken by most of the American governments only 
a few months earlier). The Conference gave a general endorsement to the 
projected general international organization. In this connection, however, 
a rift appeared between the United States and the Latin American re- 
publics. The latter insisted upon drawing up several amendments to the 
Dumbarton Oaks Proposals for presentation at the San Francisco Con- ` 
ference, with a view to improving the position of the small powers, 
placing the reign of international law on a firmer footing, increasing the 
autonomy of the inter-American system in regard to inter-American 
disputes, and for other purposes. The United States opposed any inter- 
American action of this kind and. refused to sponsor the amendments at 
San Francisco, although all of them were supported by a majority of the 
. Latin American delegations, and some unanimously. 

It should be noted, however, that this question, which was not strictly 
an inter-American one, was the only important question for which the 
Conference failed to find a generally acceptable solution. There was also 
wide disagreement on the Argentine problem in the early stages of the 

* Contrary to expectations, the resolution on Argentina was not presented for 


formal approval at the final plenary session of the Conference, but it was approved 
by all the heads of delegations. 
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Conference, but it was finally overcome by a formula. On the whole, the ` 
meeting was a distinct success. It appears not only to have arrested the 
serious deterioration in inter-American relations that had been going on 
since the summer of 1943, but also to have opened a new phase of develop- 
ment which promised to be the most important in the history of the sys- 
tem. > 

From the point of view of the Latin American states, the inter-Ameri- 
can system as it has so far functioned has had one great advantage and 
one serious, though less weighty, disadvantage. On the one hand, this 
system has regularized, and has enabled them to derive extensive benefits 
from, the special relationship to the United States in which geography has 
placed them, and in which they would stand even if there were no inter- 
American system, It has made it easier for them to obtain the aid and 
coöperation of the United States in economic, technical, and other matters 
of considerable moment to themselves; to induce the United States to 
accept their views on important political questions (for example, to ac- 
cept the principle of absolute non-intervention, adopted at the Buenos 
Aires Conference of 1936); and to give a measure of reciprocity to the 
military protection that they receive from the United States—a change 
which has probably increased their security and has certainly pleas 
their national pride. 

On the other hand, the system has had the disadvantage of limiting 
the freedom of action of the Latin American states by bringing them 
closer into the orbit of the United States. To be sure, the latter has for a 
number of years shown scrupulous respect for the basic inter-American 
principle of juridical equality within the proper sphere of that principle, 
which is legal. But in the realm of policy the crucial inter-American 
decisions have usually (though not invariably) been made in Washington. 
Thus, when the United States followed a policy of rigorous neutrality and 
so-called ‘isolation’ from 1935 to the fall of France, inter-American 
policy, too, was one of neutrality and what may equally well be called 
isolationism on a continental scale. When after the fall of France the 
United States shifted to non-belligerency and intervention, inter-Amer- 
can neutrality became meaningless; and when the United States entered 
the war, inter-American policy was changed again and was thenceforth 
. directed towards promoting the war effort. To give another example even 
more germane to the subject of this paper, so long as the United States 
was unwilling to have the problem of general international organization 
discussed on a regional American basis, no such discussion was held. When 
the United States gave the green light (as it did only after the Dumbarton 
Oaks meeting), the Inter-American Conference at Mexico City was 
promptly called and this subject, in its inter-American aspects, was made 
the first item on the agenda. 
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It is this sort of thing that has given rise to the long-standing Latin 
American complaint that the Pan American Union lies in the shadow of 
the Washington Monument and is in effect a branch of the State De- 
partment. From present indications, there is little if any likelihood that 
this ground of complaint will be removed in the postwar period, whether 
by the establishment of the projected general international organization 
or otherwise. Indeed, at the present writing, the inter-American system 
seems likely to become more than ever before an instrument of United 
States policy. Without venturing into the field of conjecture, we may 
point out certain established facts which point in this direction: first, that 
the United States possesses a greater preponderance of military and 
economic power in the Western Hemisphere than ever before; and second, 
that the present plans for a general organization have established a pat- 
tern of Great-Power ascendancy which can hardly fail to affect the inter- 
American system, especially since this system is to be fitted into the 
framework of the general organization. 

In the latter respect, the new organization differs materially from the 
League of Nations; for the latter had no organic relation to the inter- 
American system. The two were entirely separate and distinct entities, 
and while there was some coöperation between them, there was also a 
certain degree of rivalry. For these reasons, the League was attractive to 
many Latin Americans, who welcomed it as an alternative or counterpoise 
to the hemispheric system. The new plan contains no such feature: re- 
gional organizations and arrangements are encouraged, but they are to 
exist, not outside the world organization, but within its framework. More- 
over, as small nations, the Latin American states will find the general 
organization less attractive than they found the League. As some of their 
writers have already pointed out, the ancillary social and economic or- 
ganizations of the new order appear to be developing along lines that are 
more “democratic,” and therefore more to the taste of the small states; 
but the central organization, with its dominant Great-Power pattern, 
seems to have no great charms for them. 

These considerations increase the probability that in the postwar world 
most of the Latin American states will willingly aasociate themselves 
with the United States even more closely than before in a regional system 
which is apparently entering upon a new period of growth and of increas- 
ing activity for the promotion of the defense and general welfare’ of its 
members. If the crucial decisions leading to this development were not 


3 Because of limitations of space and the primarily political character of this pa- 
per, no consideration has been given in it to the “general welfare” aspects of the 
inter-American system; but it should be noted that in this respect, too, action is 
being broadened and intensified, as illustrated by the great amount of attention 
given by the Chapultepec Conference to American standards of living and other 
social and economic questions. 
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made in the Latin American capitals, and if the relationship bids fair to 
be one of continued and perhaps increasing tutelage, most of the nations 
of that area may nevertheless be expected to give greater weight to the 
juridical equality, the security, and the other advantages they derive 
from the inter-American system, and to codperate in the new phase of its 
“development now opening. 


IV. CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT IN LATIN 
AMERICA: A SYNTHESIS 


RUSSELL H. FITZGIBBON 
University of California at Los Angeles 
“Do not give to a people institutions for which it is unripe in the simple faith 
that the tool will give skill to the workman’s hand. Respect Facts. Man is in each 


country not what we may wish him to be, but what Nature and History have made 
him.” Bryce, Modern Democracies, I, 206. i 


With minor exceptions, the panorama of constitutional growth in the 
Western Hemisphere reveals two main streams. The United States Con- 
stitution, the British North America Act of 1867 (which is the Canadian 
fundamental law), and the organic laws of the various New Wòrld British 
possessions of today all stem, obviously, from English constitutional and 
institutional ancestry. The constitutions of the twenty Latin American 
states, on the other hand, all reflect in varying degree the experience and 
institutions of their three mother countries. These modern constitutions 
are, it is true, influenced by alien examples at one point or another, but 
the core is undubitably Latin. More narrowly, the inspiration is Hispanic; 
and still more narrowly, Spanish. 

It is not easy to explain in detail the degree of similarity between 
French political institutions and those of the Iberian peninsula in the 
centuries between the emergence of the several national states and the 
political revolutions in Latin America. At least, the French belonged to a 
not unrelated family. A much closer relationship is easily discernible 
among the political institutions of the three main Iberian entities that 
ultimately became the national states of Spain and Portugal, viz., Castile, 
Aragon, and Portugal. It is often forgotten that for many generations no 
political or constitutional “Spain” existed, that Aragon and Castile were . 
as distinct from each other in most ways as either of them was from 
Portugal, that an easily possible union of the ruling houses of Castile and 
Portugal—supplanting the marriage of Isabella and Ferdinand—might 
have changed the whole subsequent course of history.? 


1 Such a union occurred temporarily, of course, in the “Babylonian captivity” 
for some decades after 1580. 
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Complete amalgamation of Castilian and Aragonese institutions was 
difficult—indeed, it has scarcely yet taken place, nearly five centuries 
after that famous wedding of 1469. It is well known that by far the major 
activity in Spanish exploration and colonization was that of Castile, and 
that Aragonese influence on the shaping of the New World empire was 
incidental at best. Hence, though such an Aragonese office as that of the 
viceroy was early borrowed for both Spanish and Portugese colonial 
development, and the diputación general finds a modern counterpart of 
sorts in the comisién permanente, most of the stream that watered later 
Latin American constitutionalism was of Castilian origin. 

The cisatlantic shaping of the contemporary and recent political ayo 

tutions oí the Latin American states began at least as early aa the first 
decades of the colonial period. Although it is easy to exaggerate the 
difference in motives, course, and consequences between Spanish (and, 
for that, matter, Portuguese) and English colonization, important var- 
iations did exist. In so far as factors influencing political development 
were concerned, it is worth while to recall that much of English coloniza- 
tion was undertaken in a conscious or unconscious framework of revolt— ` 
not revolt in a formal or political sense, but rebellion against the religious, 
social, or economic constraints that prevailed i in England. English govern- 
mental neglect was also a factor in explaining weaker colonial institutions. 
- - Spanish colonization, on the other hand, was from the beginning strictly 
controlled, even regimented, by royal mandate that quickly developed 
into all the institutional formalism represented by the Council of the 
Indies. This tendency, and especially the attitude of mind it suggested, 
had an inevitable effect upon the political institutions of the Spanish 
colonies, which they transmitted to the independent states succeeding 
. them. ; . 

It would be unfair and unsafe to generalize by concluding simply that 
constitutional development in Spanish colonies represented rigidity while 
in the English it was characterized by flexibility. The Spanish institutions 
were in many cases the result of adaptation, of conformity to environ- 
ment or circumstantial influence. On the whole, however, the degree of 
variation represented by, say, the three general types of colonial govern- 
ment along the narrow North Atlantic seaboard (the corporate, propri- 
etary, and royal) was almost unknown in all the broad extent of Spanish 
America, 

In view of this general uniformity of pattern throughout the other 
-America, it is not surprising that one of the strongest conditioning ele- 
ments in the whole picture—through thousands of miles of space and 
hundreds of years of time—has been the seemingly eternal conflict be- 
tween the centripetal and the centrifugal, between the forces of central- 
ization and those of decentralization. This is age-old. It is by no means 
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limited in the New World to Latin America: the great variety of reflec- 
tions of the “states’ rights question” in the United States through a. 
century and a half is eloquent testimony to its prevalence here. In Europe, 

it has been the problem of devolution in Great Britain, the pathetic 

struggle of the German Linder to maintain their position, the question of 

regional or departmental autonomy in France. 

In Latin America, this conflict has been one of the most persistently 
present of all factors. When the Emperor Charles V decreed in 1530 that 
“without our command, it is not our intention or will that the cities and 
towns of the Indies meet in convention,” he was but taking cognizance of 
this already crystallized problem. When a “decentralization congress” of 
disffected Colombian local delegates met at Cartagena in July, 1944, it 
was reflecting exactly the same problem. Speaking generally, the central- 
ists have had the better of the argument—r at least have usually carried 
the day-—in both the colonial and independent epochs; but the problem 

sis as lasting and basic as the need for government itself. 

In the Spanish colonial government, the king and his agents personified - 
the forces of centralization; the municipalidades were the bulwark, such 
as it was, of local autonomy. It is unnecessary to recount all of the geo- 
graphic, social, and economic contributions to one or the other tendency. 
Suffice it to remember that during the greater part of the colonial period 
municipal government languished—that it never attained the splendid 
vigor it had enjoyed briefly in Castile a few generations before Columbus. 
The instruments of national unity, such as the uniformity of administra-. 
tion, legislation, and justice, the strong concentration of authority in the 

royal officials and agencies, and the sustaining hand of the Church, all 
operated, as long as circumstances remained at all normal, to abnag 
the localist influences. 

The thing that introduced abnormality into the situation was the com- - 
plex combination of factors that focussed the movement for independence. 
In the intervening generations, as is well known, the cabildos and ayuntami- 
entos had become the governmental haven and almost the only political 
forum: of the creoles. That they represented the shadow of authority with- 
out its substance would subsequently be of great significance. The early 
revolutions were in effect movements for municipal autonomy; their 
development into campaigns for national independence was in some re- 
spects only incidental. With Spanish authority expelled, it became certain 
that a renewed competition between the two tendencies would ensue., 
Municipal leaders had in many instances taken the initiative in the po- 
litico-military resistance of the second decade of the nineteenth century, 
and their political stage was largely local. On the other hand, the horizon 
of the average caudillo was bounded only by the limitations of his power. 

The narrow political training and experience from which most of those 
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in authority after the winning of independence suffered was one element 
in the initial incapacity and confusion that characterized the independent 
governments, Another element was the fact that no native political insti- 
tutions had been borrowed on the higher levels by the Spanish or were, at 
the time of the revolutions, available for borrowing. Hence, those ‘in con- 
trol had to look abroad and rely on their own judgment in seeking models 
on which to base their governments. 

The search for those models was largely academic and artificial. It was 
the political philosophers, now having a holiday of constitution-making, 
who were concerned. As Miss Williams aptly puts it, “What the amateur 
politicians really attempted was the impossible feat of leaping from po- 
litical medievalism to modern democracy.”? The caudillos were much more 
interested in sheer power. The imitative tendency of the early constitu- 
-yentes became a habit that persisted for a century. It is generally accepted 
that the United States and France were the sources of constitutional 
inspiration for the fledgling Latin American states. That is true—but it. 
needs to be qualified. Many governmental agencies, especially on the 
lower levels, were carried over intact from the colonial era. In numerous 
constitutions, the French influence was funneled through intervening 
Spanish connections, specifically the liberal constitutions of 1812 and 
1820. A recent study has shown, for example, that much of the source for 
the constitution-making of Central America in the 1820’s was not the 
United States, as has generally been supposed, but rather the Spanish 
constitution of 1820. I 

The United States was in a peculiarly favored position to exert an 
‘influence. It, like the Latin American states, had a colonial origin. Its 
frontier position and other factors resembled those of Latin America. 
Henry Clay and a few others had aroused a fraternal response through 
the length of the continents. The prestige and the more than four decades 
of successful operation of a revolution-born government made it inevitable 
that the Latin American states should look to their northern neighbor in 
establishing their own governments. Good examples of this imitation are 
found in the Venezuelan constitution of 1811, the Mexican of 1824, the 
Argentinian of 1853, and the Brazilian of 1891 (especially the third of 
these); piecemeal borrowing is present in very many others. ` 

It is not coincidence that the four states just named represent the 
outstanding examples of Latin American federations. After all, the great 
contribution that the United States had to make to the organization of 
members of the modern community of states was the federal principle. 
Theoretically, it fitted the needs of those of the Latin American states 
that were larger in area or were poorly knit by reason of difficulties of 
topography or transportation. On the whole, however, federalism has not 


3 Peoples and Politics of Latin America, p. 351. N 
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been notably successful in Latin America. It is arguable that, other things 
being equal, the federal type is more difficult to carry on than either the 
confederate or the centralized. In the third of those named, the national 
authority need pay only such deference to the component units as gra- 
ciousness and a sense of fair play dictate: there are no basic constitutional 
or legal restraints upon its freedom of action. In the confederacy, at the 
opposite end of the scale, the subdivisions may be as cavalier as they wish 
toward the central government. Neither type calls for any fundamental 
attitude of adjustment or compromise. Of course, it can also be argued 
that from the point of view of practical operation the confederacy is the 
most difficult to preserve, as witness the experience of the United States 
between 1781 and 1789. 

Federations find it extremely difficult to maintain the status quo of any 
given time. The trend, as suggested previously, is usually toward central- 
ization. The only significant difference in this respect between Latin 
America and Anglo-America is that in the former the movement has 
suffered less retardation by the tradition of local self-government. In 
Brazil, for example, the process has undergone such acceleration and 
formalization in recent years that it is now a fair question as to whether 
federalism still prevails in that republic. The process has not been uni- 
form: Colombia and some other states have oscillated. But in most 
federations the principle itself has suffered—the Latin American examples 
almost appear to furnish support to those who maintain that federalism 
is, after all, only a transitional form of government. Thus, one of the great 
constitutional principles of the United States, imitated in several of her 
Latin American sister states, has been largely modified in all, practically 
abandoned in one. 

The separation and codrdination of powers is another of the deeply 
rooted principles of the constitutional system of the United States. In 
part, it was due to colonial experience, in part, it found its inspiration in 
Montesquieu’s L) Esprit des Lots. The early Latin American constitutional 
architects looked upon it and found it good. It was regarded in the United 
States as a great guarantee against tyranny, and this was considered 
commendable in Latin America. People in that area had had more ex- 
perience with arbitrary and tyrannical government than those in the 
British colonies. That the principle, in addition, had a French theoretic 
foundation was no discredit. It was all but universally adopted in the 
scores of Latin American constitutions of all generations. This principle, 
too, and the system of checks and balances by which it has been imple- 
mented, have been profoundly modified in their application in Latin 
American constitutional systems. ‘Executive dominance” is an even more 
common phenomenon in those states than times of crisis have shown it 
to be in the United States. I 
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It is in order to cite one further constitutional principle that can be said 
to be borrowed in part from United States practice and precept. It is that 
of the protection of private rights. The foundation of United States 
documentary development of this principle was, of course, the English: 
Bill of Rights of 1689, a great parliamentary milestone in the constitu- 
tional history of the mother country. The French Declaration of the 
Rights of Man and of the Citizen was also a pillar of fire in this regard. 
Thus, the United States can by no means claim exclusive credit for the 
inspiration of the Latin American constitutions at this point, although in , 
many of them a definite phraseological similarity is apparent. 

The principal borrowing of Latin American constitutionalism from 
French sources was in the intangible realm of philosophy. Not only in 
regard to the specific philosophical foundations of one constitution or an- 
other were the Latin Americans indebted to the French, but also for the 
broader egalitarian and republican thought of various eighteenth-century 
French intellectuals. It is difficult for people in the United States to realize 
the extent and depth of attraction that the Gallic mind has for generations 
possessed for Latin Americans. This is as true in the field of constitution- 
making as in other areas. It was more true, indeed, a hundred years ago 
than it has been in recent times because of the greater restriction of Latin 
` intellectual horizons in the early period. Rousseau, Voltaire, and Mon- 
tesquieu were more familiar to and more influential upon early Latin 
American leaders than were Jefferson, Paine, ‘Locke, and other United 
States and English thinkers. The finely developed logic of early French 
constitutions end the artistic symmetry of their political institutions had 
a strong effect as the Latin Americans essayed their first steps in these 
directions. 

But there are concrete points, as well, that show the French influence 
on Latin American constitutions. The council of state, found in several’ 
Latin American systems at one time or another, owes more to the French 
than to any other alien model. Parliamentary interpellation, as some Latin 
American states work it out, resembles the pre-war French practice prob- 
ably more than the British. The requirement of ministerial signatures to 
authenticate ects of the presidents is a borrowing from the French. The 
whole patterr. of ‘decree legislation” is similar to what prevailed in 
France rather than elsewhere. The scheme of courts of administrative 
litigation (tribunales de lo contencioso administrativo) resembles the former 
Freneh system of administrative courts. The ministro de gobernación is 
much more akin to the former French minister of the interior than to any 
British or United States official. Police organization, the development of 
municipal administration, the device of proportional representation, and 
the structure of law codes are other specific instances of French influence. 
The multi-party systems of some Latin American states have much less 
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in common with thé biparty pattern of the United States or Great Britain 
_ than with the'former French party system, although at this point it must 
be admitted that the resemblance is more accidental than intentional. 
The influence of English sources upon Latin American constitution- 
making was considerably less than that of United States or French models, 
except, of course, as the United States system was itself molded by its 
English inheritance. At the formative stage of Latin American constitu- 
tional development, contacts with Britain (other than commercial) were 
comparatively unimportant. If it is assumed that parliamentary or cabinet 
government is an English contribution to the world’s constitutional 
evolution—and certainly that country furnished the prototype—then 
the few. Latin American states that have experimented with it might be 
said to be indebted to England at that point. But parliamentary govern- 
ment has encountered particularly rough weather in Latin American 
latitudes. Neither Brazil under Dom Pedro, Chile from 1890 to 1920, 
nor Cuba since 1940 furnishes a complete or satisfactory example of the 
operation of genuine parliamentary government. The inspiration for 
ministerial participation in congressional debate is perhaps as much Brit- 
ish as French. Habeas corpus and jury trial are devices of English origin 
but the latter, in particular, has never taken deep root in Latin America. 
In a few instances, the authors of Latin American constitutions, dis- 
satisfied with what the United States and France had to offer, turned to 
ancient Greece and Rome for inspiration, usually with bizarre and. im- 
practical results. The classic example is the famous Bolivian constitution 
of 1826, the best documentary embodiment of Bolfvar’s own ideas of the 
desirable organization of a state. l 
Just as the early leaders’ lack of practical experience with the hard 
realities of politics pointed toward ill-considered imitation of foreign 
models, the latter in its turn made almost certain the artificiality and 
naïveté that were so characteristic of many of the early basic laws. 
oral precepts, endless philosophizing, fantastic rhetoric, elaborately 
impractical governmental machinery, were common in the first con- 
stitutions. The early constituent assemblies were devoted to symbol words 
—the French trinity of liberty, equality, and fraternity, of course, and 
federalism, democracy, unity, and others—and these were clothed with 
an almost sacramental virtue; in other words, the approach was rit- 
ualistic. Gradually the appearance of callowness and immaturity was 
sloughed off in successive documents, but there long prevailed the uncon- 
scious feeling that a written constitution was the panaces for all political 
ills, and that if one proved unsatisfactory all that needed to be done was 
to draft another. That attitude explains in part the passion for constitu- 
tion-making as a means of regularizing a revolutionary régime: a new 
fundamental law of his own drafting (though perhaps little changed from 
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its predecessor) gave a president who came into office by 8 coup or a revo- 
lution a feeling of greater legal security and solidity. 

The passing decades of the nineteenth century gave the Latin American 
states various opportunities to shake off the dead hand of tradition from 
their successive constitutions. Despite piecemeal experimentation now 
and then, no nineteenth-century constitution made a successful break 
with the past. The closest approach was in the Mexican constitution of 
1857. That document was born of profoundly disturbed conditions, and 
it did, indeed, reflect contemporary revolutionary thought in its anti- 
clerical and other provisions. Had the constitution of 1857 had a fair 
chance to prove itself, it might have attained the stature of its successor 
as an innovator. But the early succession of the Maximilianic interlude 
and the long grip of Porfirtsmo effectively prevented any honest attempt 
to apply the spirit of that constitution—it was consistently honored in 
the breach rather than the observance. Another important constitution 
of the century, the Brazilian of 1891, again reverted to that of the United 
States for its inspiration. The quick recognition that the United States 
had extended to the new-born republic, the traditional Brazilian friend- 
ship for its North American sister state, and the prestige that the United 
States then enjoyed as a prototype of republicanism, made such imitation 
virtually inevitable. 

The year 1917 is probably the most significant date in the whole pano- 
rama of Latin American constitutionalism. It was the year of the adoption 
of the new Mexican basic law at Querétaro. This document, like its pred- 
ecessor, was the product of deep disturbances. But the difficulties that 
in the mid-1850’s had been chiefly religio-economic had now broadened 
and reflected social facets, too. Politics at either time was but the outward 
manifestation of the other forms of cleavage. The constitutions, in turn, 
were only the crystallization of the political thought of the moment. 

The broader matrix in which the new Mexican constitution was set 
was also significantly different from that of three-score years earlier. It is 
true that at the earlier time Mexico’s northern neighbor was rapidly 
plunging toward an abyss, but it was a local crisis. Latin American condi- 
tions and the general world scene were placidly Victorian. Hence, the 
waves of influence that would have spread out from the constitution of 
1857—even assuming that they were not to be dammed by the French 
intervention—might easily have fallen on unresponsive shores. In 1917, 
the situation was radically changed. The World War had been rocking 
preconceived notions for almost three years. Military collapse was full 
upon Russia as the Mexican convention was ending its work, and the so 
cial and economic earthquake soon to come in eastern Europe was already 
rumbling. Though the Latin American area was but casually involved in 
the war, it could not escape the impact of the conflict. Closer at home, the 
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changed relationship of the United States to Latin America since the 
turn of the century was raising questions that were’ disturbing—the 
answers to which the states of the south could not yet give. 

New constitutional currents would soon make their appearance in 
Russia, in the Baltic and Austro-Hungarian succession states, in the 
Weimar document in Germany, and later in the Spanish republican con- 
stitution and elsewhere. The new departure in Mexico antedated all of 
these, however, and hence, in a narrow sense, it may be described as the 
product of a strictly national situation. Viewed more broadly, it mirrored 
a situation that was well-nigh world-wide and certain to come into focus. 
It was simply Mexico’s fate to have the changes crystallize there at an 
earlier date than elsewhere. Had it not been Mexico, some other Latin 
American state would soon have won the distinction, at least as within 
Latin America. 

That the changed direction and emphasis were certain does not, how- 
ever, lessen the significance of the Mexican constitution. Its principles 
and provisions have been borrowed in varying degree by almost every 
` Latin American constitution subsequently drafted. The Querétaro law 
provided 8 formal expression of the political thought of a new generation. 
The World War had closed the door on what may be called the period of 
imitation, and the Latin American states were now ready, a century after 
independence had been won, to write constitutions that would be more 
inherently national than any that had gone before. Latin American con- 
stitution-making had come of age. In the respect that the Querétaro con- 
stitution introduced this new era, it may be regarded as symbolically 
Latin American rather than narrowly Mexican. 

The dominant note in the Mexican constitution is its strong and con- 
scious nationalism, both political and economic. Latin American basic 
laws had regularly prescribed sovereignty and independence, but the 
Mexican document goes far beyond perfunctory requirements in that 
direction. This heightened consciousness of nationalism is one of the sig- 
nificantly outstanding political phenomena of contemporary Latin Amer- 
ica; and one of the first places where it found formal expression was the 
Mexican constitution of 1917. 

Another of the basic innovations of the new conistibutieualian again 
illustrated by Mexico—is that “private” property is a social function and 
_ that individual rights relating to it can and must be subordinated to the 
social welfare. The Mexican constitution does not declare this principle as 
forcefully as some of the others,? but its famous Article 27 set the pace 
for later statements. The Mexicans, because of the long controversies over 


3 The Peruvian constitution, for example, says (in Art. 84): “Property must be 
used in harmony with the social interest”; and that of Nicaragua states (in Art. 65): 
“Property by virtue of its social function imposes obligations,” 
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petroleum and land, were particularly concerned with problems of owner- 
ship and expropriation. It was an outstanding illustration of economic 
nationalism. A consequence was the related trend toward constitutional- 
izing the “Calvo clause,” the provision that an alien should be estopped 
from ordinary appeal to his country’s diplomatic representatives in sup- 
port of claims. The whole attitude at such points was distinctly at vari- 
ance with the nineteenth-century tendency to emphasize the doctrines 
of the natural rights of man and of economic individualism. 

It was not alone in the economic seas that new courses were being 
charted. The same was true of social waters. Mexico’s equally famous 
Article 123 has been called Latin American labor’s Magna Carta—an 
over-rhetorical characterization, no doubt, but still a suggestion of the 
degree of departure from earlier constitutional channels. Virtually stat- 
utory detail concerning all aspects of labor regulation, prohibition of 
monopolies, restriction of the competition of foreign labor, social security, 
and provision for the educational and cultural advancement of the work- 
ing classes are typical of the bold imagination shown by Latin American 
constitution-makers in these socio-economic fields in the past quarter- 
century. 

Both in recognition of groups—the family, the trade union, cultural 
organizations—and in emphasis on individual and group obligations as 
well as rights, the new Latin American constitutions are at one with their 
post-war European counterparts. It is society that is stressed, rather than 
the individuals who make up society. It is a further illustration of a dis- 
tinctly twentieth-century attitude rather’ than that of the eighteenth 

` century, when modern constitutions first began to be written. 

In its strictures on religious organization and activity, the Mexican 
constitution is less typical. Here, again, the provisions must be set in 
perspective. “The conflict between the civil power and the clergy” (to 
borrow the title of a semi-official government apologia of several years 
ago) had been carved in higher relief in Mexico than anywhere else in 
Latin America. It was only natural, consequently, that in other Latin 
_American states the religious and ecclesiastical provisions of the constitu- 
tions should be couched in more moderate terms, even moving in some 
instances toward an advanced degree of religious toleration, though at the 
same time illustrating a tendency toward separation of church and gov- 
ernment. 

Greater Latin American willingness to experiment has been réflented 
also in innovations in the structure of governmental machinery and or- 
ganization. It was no new sort of move when Chile in 1925 formally 
abandoned the parliamentary system with which it had been struggling 
for a third of a century; return to the presidential pattern was simply a 
reversion to type. But when Cuba fifteen years later and Guatemala in 
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1945 adopted a semi-parliamentary scheme, that did represent more of a 
novel step. Peru in 1920 made guarded gestures toward constitutionaliz- 
ing a species of political regionalism (without going the full distance to- 
ward federalism), but the plan was never fully implemented. Uruguay in 
1919 began a not altogether happy experiment of a decade and a half 
with a bifurcated executive branch. Two or three states have taken tenta- 
tive steps in the direction of functional legislative representation. Cuba 
- has made provision for optional forms of municipal government. 

Possibly the most important, though certainly not the most spectacular, 
experiments of this kind are the provisions in several constitutions, no- 
tably that of Brazil of 1937, for technical advances in public administra- 
tion. In some cases such provisions are perhaps nothing more than imi- 
tative gestures, but in others they doubtless possess genuine substance. 
Traditional executive dominance may thus come to be supplemented by 
a professionally trained bureaucracy. Whether this means reénforcement 
or restriction for an arbitrary president depends upon the bent given 
this evolution in years to come, a question it is yet too early to answer. It 
is worth while to point out, however, that a development of this sort could 
conceivably exercise a democratic and leavening influence. 

It has long been customary for commentators to point out the diver- 
gence between constitutional.prescription and governmental practice in 
Latin America, Another way of putting it is to say that the basic laws 
have often served as symbols rather than as instruments. Such comments 
have usually been made in conscious or unconscious disparagement. It 
seems in order to suggest, however, as scientifically as may be, that to 
the extent that such characterizations are true, it is because for so many . 
decades Latin American constitutions failed to be the creatures of their 
own environment; they were simply alien adoptions and adaptations. In 
the last two or three decades, that condition has been much less true. 
Social forces such as education, trade union activity, and others now have 
an increasing impact. It hence seems logical to conclude that with the 
gradual accretion of experience along these new lines the divergence be- 
tween governmental fact and constitutional theory will decrease, that 
most fundamental laws will ultimately come to be instruments as well as 
symbols. The Mexican constitution has gained prestige—if not a halo or 
perhaps even a “tradition”’—from more than a quarter of a century of 
operation. Chile’s basic law is now two decades old. Colombia’s and Costa 
Rica’s are venerable by comparison. And in Argentina the ninety-two- 
year-old constitution, though temporarily sidetracked, is by no means 
the less a tradition and force in the popular mind. On the other hand, of 
course, many constitutions have been replaced in the last decade (often 
with little change), and the period since mid-1944 has seen four abrogated. 
In general, however, there is å wholesome and increasing tendency to re- 
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gard a Latin American constitution as something not to be cavalierly 
brushed aside if its observance becomes inconvenient. The inclination to 
give weight to Viscount Bryce’s dictum, with which this discussion be- 
.gins, gains ground. 

A qualification or two must be added. It is still a typical Latin American 
approach to make new constitutions the product of reason, to base them 
upon what ideally ought to be. Hence, in some respects, they are antici- 
patory, and particular provisions-may, for many years, lack supporting 
legislation or even the popular approval to make them effective. In the 
United States, on the contrary, constitutional changes customarily repre- 
sent long-debated and finally crystallized public opinion; it is natural that 
the latter approach should give the appearance of a more practical and 
enforceable document. As Dr. Gil Borges once put it, the United States 
attitude is realistic, the Latin American logical. Then, too, the informal 
growth of constitutions differs importantly as between-Anglo-America 
and Latin America. In the former, “convention” and custom play a larger 
réle. The development and influence of judicial review also differ in the 
° two areas. 

Until the hemisphere and the world see the end of a period comparable 

in significance to that which closed with the second decade of this century, 
we may expect to see present basic trends in Latin American constitu- 
tion-making continue. No one can tell what may happen in 8 succeeding 
epoch. ` 


V. PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT IN LATIN 
AMERICA 


i WILLIAM 8. STOKES 
š ` Northwestern University 


“Democratic caesarism,” whether by military caudillo or doctor en 
filosofta, has discouraged administrative efficiency and contributed to 
political disorganization in Latin America. Concentration of executive 
authority without responsibility has given free rein to the worst admin- 
istrative practices of poor presidents without demanding the best from 
competent chief executives; and, with minority groups in congress dami- 
nated by a rubber-stamp majority—the entire legislature gasping in the 
shade of strong executive government—active groups have turned to 
revolution as an outlet for political and administrative expression. Poor 
organization of power and authority constitutes one of the most important 
problems of government in the Latin American countries, and a dovetail- 
ing of a series of approaches probably is necessary for a complete solution 
—better preparation of leaders, elimination of caudillismo, reform of 
codes and laws to conform with the spirit of the democratic constitutions, 
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reorganization of parties along doctrinal lines rather than those of per- 
sonalismo, and development of public opinion and participation in poli- 
tics by the masses through education and increasing the standard of liv- 
ing. . 

A number of Latin American countries, however, have experimented 
with parliamentary and semi-parliamentary government in the hope that 
by extending to the legislature the prerogative of simple question, inter- 
pellation, and vote of censure or lack of confidence, the following objec- 
tives might be realized: Parliamentary government might (1) constitute a 
needed balance against irresponsible, strong executive leadership; (2) 
serve as an institutional device to absorb party passions and eliminate 
the necessity for revolution; (3) make for responsible government by 
majority, with acceptance of the idea of a loyal opposition; and (4) in- 
crease interest and participation in government, with clearer definition of 
rights and duties and greater respect for law.! 

The experience of the Latin American republics with parliamentary 
government must be approached in terms of past working attempts and 
contemporary established systems. The parliamentary and semi-parlia- 
mentary forms once employed by Chile, Brazil, and Bolivia, and to a” 
lesser extent by Haiti and Honduras, must not be entirely subordinated 
to the working systems of cabinet government and ministerial responsi- 
bility in Uruguay, Cuba, and perhaps Peru.* In addition, however, it 


1 These broad objectives form a meeting ground among thinkers in Latin Amer- 
ica concerned with the parliamentary system. Lazcano y Mazén, Andrés Marfa, 
Constituciones Politicas de América (La Habana, 1942), Vol. I, pp. 18-40; Lazcano y ` 
Mazén, Constitución de Cuba (La Habana, 1941), p. xv; República de Cuba, Diario 
de Sesiones de la Convención Constituyente (La Habana, 1940), Vol. I, Núm. 1, p. 13; 
Vol. I, Núm. 3, p. 3; Vol. II, Núm. 70, pp. 8-15; Gutiérrez Sánchez, Gustavo, Con- 
stituctén de la República de Cuba (Le Habana, 1941), pp. 32, 42-43, 52-53; Alonso 
Pujol, Guillermo, Æl Parlamento (La Habana, 1942), pp. 16-17; Sanchez Ocejo, 
Alberto, Proyecto de Reforma Constitucional (La Habana, 1939), pp. 78-99; Gutiér- 
rez, Gustavo, Proyecto de Nueva Constitución para la República de Cuba (La Ha- 
bana, 1940), pp. 22-35; Luciano Martines, José, Gabriel Terra (Montevideo, 1937), 
Vol. I, p. 322; Salgado, José, La Constitución Uruguaya de 1984 (Montevideo, 1936), 
pp. 140-158, 163-164; Blanco Acevedo, Pablo, Estudios Constitucionales (Monte- 
video, 1939), pp. 107-209; Huneeus, Jorje, La Constitución ante el Congreso (San- 
tiago, 1880), pp. 186-187; Huneeus, Estudios sobre Derecho Constitucional Com- 
parado (Santiago, 1891), Vol. III, p. 127; Carrasco Albano, Manuel, Comentarios 
sobre la Constitución Poltitca de 1888 (Santiago, 1874), pp. 182-135. 

2 The author has not narrowed the definition of parliamentary government to the 
British or French model and instead has broadly defined the term as cabinet gov- 
ernment and ministerial responsibility. The majority of Latin American scholars ac- 
cept this definition. See particularly Larrain Zafiartu, J. Joaquin, Derecho Parla- 
meniario Chileno (Santiago, 1896), pp. 420-500; Roldán, Alcibíades, Derecho Con- 
stitucional de Chile (Santiago, 1924), pp. 401, 413; Salgado, op. ci., pp. 76-77; Re- 
pública de Cuba, Diario de Sesiones de la Convención Constituyente, ‘Discurso del Dr. 
José Manuel Cortina,” Vol. II, Nim. 70, June 5, 1940, p. 3; Sánchez Ocejo, op. cit., 
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must be noted that separation of powers has been modified toward cabi- 
net government in,Costa Rica, Chile, Haiti, Mexico, and Panama? by 
permitting ministers to attend the sessions of the legislature and debate 
but not vote, and in Argentina, Bolivia, Colombia, Ecuador, Guatemala, 


` Honduras, Nicaragua, El Salvador, and Venezuela‘ by permitting the 


legislature to force ministers to appear and be subjected to questioning. 

The most clear-cut working example of a parliamentary system among 
countries no longer using the form is Chile. The idea of ministerial re- 
sponsibility is rooted deep in Chile’s early independent experience, and 
the country operated under a complete system of cabinet government 
from 1891 to 1925. The constitutions of Chile down to the document of 
1814 justifying Carrera’s dictatorship tended to restrain executive author- 
ity in favor of congressional dominance. The documents from 1818 to 
1823 were plainly autocratic, and the 1826 and 1828 federal and semi-fed- 
eral constitutions restated the doctrine of executive omnipotence.’ On 
the other hand, the organic law of 1833 balanced the executive and legisla- 
tive powers so evenly as to encourage each to seek superiority over the 
other. In Articles 26, 76-92, the basis for cabinet government was set up 
in that all presidential orders had to be signed by the minister of the ap- 
propriate department; each minister was personally and collectively 
responsible for acts signed by himself and the cabinet; ministers were re- 
quired to transmit administrative reports to the legislature at the opening 
of its sessions; cabinet members could be selected from the Senate or. 
Chamber; ministers could attend Congress, debate, but not vote, and the 
Chamber could charge ministers with misfeasance and malfeasance in 
office, to be tried before the Senate for violation of their responsibility. , 


p. 78; Lazcano y Maxén, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 17-18. Difference as to definition of the 
concept of parliamentary government led one American scholar to declare: “... 
Chile is as a matter of fact a parliamentary country par excellence”; another to assert: 
“There are no parliamentary governments in South America.” Reinsch, Paul 8., 
“Parliamentary Government in Chile,” Vol. III, p. 509, in this Review (Nov., 
1909); Burgess, John W., The Reconciliation of Government with Liberty (New York, 
1915), p. 832. 

3 Constitution of Costa Rica of 1871, Art. 110; Constitution of Chile of 1925, Art. 
78; Constitution of Haiti of 1939, Art. 41; Constitution of Mexico of 1917, Art, 93; 
Constitution of Panama of 1941, Art. 78. 

4 Constitution of Argentina of 1853, Art. 68; Constitution of Bolivia of 1938, 
Arts. 80-82, 96, 100; Constitution of Ecuador'of 1906 (to be changed shortly), Arts., 
56, 92, 95; Constitution of Guatemala of 1935, Art. 75 (The new Guatemalan con- 


‘stitution, signed Mar. 11, 1945, embraces a system of ministerial responsibility in 


Arts, 145-148 very similar to that of Cuba); Constitution of Honduras of 1936, Art. 
127; Constitution of Nicaragua of 1989, Art. 228; Constitution of El Salvador of 
1989, Art. 103; Constitution of Venezuela of 1936, Arts. 58, 110. 

+ Shaw, Paul Vanorden, The Early Constitutions of Chile, 1810-1883 (New York, 
1981), pp. 181 ff. 
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The president, however, could initiate legislation by message, and his 
executive powers were broadly expressed, including the right to “appoint 
and remove cabinet ministers at will.” 

Diego Portales directed government under the constitution of 1833 into 
strong executive channels, however, and the impetus of this trend gained 
momentum in the middle of the nineteenth century as conservative presi- 
dents, supported by a social and political aristocracy accustomed to rely- 
ing upon executive power for their privileged status, administered the 
country honestly and efficiently, and thus did not shake the uninformed 
masses out of their.apathy. The fact that executive leadership character- 
ized government did not preclude the parallel development of the idea of 
responsibility, and the legislature came increasingly to demand the right 
to check and criticize the government. Indeed, the beginnings of responsi- 
bility have an earlier origin than 1833. In the face of repeated frustrations 
at the first national Congress of July 4, 1811, the eraltados, who wanted 

‘£... to transform the colony into a country master of its destinies . . . ,’” 
resigned and returned to face their constituencies in a new election. 
When the moderates later lost their majority and could no longer carry 
out the program under which they were elected, they too resigned. Some 
prominent scholars argue that the parliamentary system began with the 
constitution of 1833,” but although simple question appears to have taken 
place almost from the beginning and on August 31, 1840, and July 20, 

_1846, the Senate and Chamber established the conditions under which 
ministers could debate,® the first interpellations did not occur until the 
administration of Bulnes in 1843.° Although the first vote of censure 
against a ministry, that of Domingo Santa Marfa in 1849, was withdrawn 
after a long debate, the ministry fell anyway as a result of “... the 
force of opinion, . . .”2° Congress censured the ministry headed by José 
Joaquin Pérez in 1849, that of Amunátegui in 1870, of Altamirano in 


t Roldán y Álvarez, Alcibíades, Las Primeras Asambleas Nacionales, Años de 
1811 a 1814 (Santiago, 1890), p. 79. 

1? “En ellos (Arts. 75-92 of constitution of 1833) establece terminantemente el 
gistema generalmente conocido con el nombre de Gobierno Parlamentario o de 
Gabinete, según el cual el Jefe de Estado nada puede por si solo, y debe ejercer el 
Gobierno por medio de ministros responsables, ... ” Huneeus, op. ck., Vol. III, p. 
127. “From the first, under the constitution of 1883, the parliamentary systém had 
been instituted, inasmuch as ministers were permitted to be members of parliament, 
and speak therein even if not members.” Reinsch, op. cë., p. 512. ` 

.* Huneeus, La Constitución ante el Congreso (Santiago, 1880), p. 187. See also, 
Larrain, Z., Constitución Vigente y Constituciones Anteriores de Chile (Santiago, 1892), 
p. 184. 

° Salas Edwards, Ricardo, Balmaceda y el Parlameniasiomio en Chile (Santiago, 
1916), Vol. I, p. 26. 

10 Ibid., pp. 26-29; see also, Rodríguez Bravo, Joaquin, Estudios Constitucionales 
(Santiago, 1888), p. 171. 
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1875, and of Vicente Reyes in'1878. By constitutional amendment in 
1874, cabinet ministers were definitely made responsible to Congress for 
their acts," and the brilliant Chilean scholar Huneeus could write in 
1879: “The power of the Houses to vote acts of censure against the . 
Ministers of State . . . is unquestionable.” 

By the time Balmaceda was elected president in 1886, therefore, he was 
confronted with the fact of cabinet government. In addition, the powers 
of the president had gradually been whittled away. In 1871, the presi- 
dent’s term was limited to five years, without immediate reélection; in 
1874, his authority to employ the estado de sitio without congressional 
approval was strictly regulated and his power to appoint the Council of 
State was taken away by the legislature; by laws of 1874, 1875, and 1880, 
the judiciary was made more independent; the power of executive-ap- 
pointed intendentes was reduced, the secret ballot introduced, and the 
suffrage extended to all literate males in 1884; laws of 1874, 1880, and 
1884 disqualified congressmen from running for office if they already 
held a position to which they had been appointed by the president; the 
cumulative vote was introduced in laws in 1874 and 1884; and Congress 
was given power to check the executive’s administration of the budget 
through laws of 1883 and 1884." Thus, when Balmaceda’s refusal to ap- 
point a ministry acceptable to the majority in Congress led to military 
victory for congressional forces in the battle of Placilla on August 28, 
1891, the idea that no president should govern without a parliamentary. 
majority had become a fixed part of Chilean governmental organization 
and procedure. 

Government under the “parliamentary republic” in Chile from 1891 to 
1925 is often criticized for the ministerial instability it produced, and 
many opponents attribute to it the declining quality of representatives, 

. the logrolling on appropriation measures, the subservience of congress- 
men to local pressure group interests, and the prevalence of bribery in 
elections.®-The constitution of 1925, drafted under the guidance of Arturo 
Alessandri, “the Lion of Tarapacá,” reéstablished the presidential system, 
although ministers were still allowed to appear before Congress. The 


1 Salas, Edwards, op. ctt., pp. 78-75. 

1 Huneeus, op. cit. For the complete documentary account of the censure sof a 
minister, see Larrain Zañartu, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 322-325. 

13 Salas Edwards, op. cit., pp. 389 ff. 

14 Reinsch, op. ctt., p. 616. i 

1s Excepting partial changes in ministries, the following members of cabinets were 
forced to resign: Balmaceda (1886-1891), 14; Jorje Montt (1891-1896), 8; Errázuriz 
Echaurren (1896-1901), 12; Riesco (1901-1906), 17; Pedro Montt (1906-1910), 11; 
Barros Luco (1910-1915), 15; Sanfuentes (1916-1920), 17. Roldán, Alcibíades, 
op. cH., p. 430. 

34 See Reinsch, op. cit., pp. 530—552. 
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1925 document, however, did not wipe the political slate clean. The idea 
of responsibility is neither dead nor moribund, and presidents since 1925 
have not been able to restore the caudillismo of the 1830’s nor the exec- 
utive aristocracy of the 1850’s. Congress has continued to exercise a 
- vociferous and frequently compelling voice in formulating policy and 
checking administration. Although the form of the parliamentary system 
is gone, ministries continue to change frequently when the president and 
his cabinet cannot command the respect and confidence of the legislature. 
The parliamentary experience of Brazil under the 1824 constitution has 
had less effect on the political institutions of that country. The reasons 
perhaps are two-fold: On the one hand, the parliamentary system was 
more nominal than real,!” and on the other, it represented part of the 
trappings of the monarchy to be swept away in the path of the demo- 
cratic republic. The constitution of 1891 and subsequent documents show 
slight trace of the 1824-89 parliamentary experience. Bolivia, Haiti, and _ 

Honduras have made paper and real attempts to install the parliamen- 
tary system, with the result that some responsibility has been enforced on 
the executive, although the prevailing norm still is, if not caudillismo, at 
least very strong executive government. 

_ The right of ministers to appear before congress has been incorporated 
‘in most of the fourteen constitutions of Bolivia.. The document of 1931, 
however, made attendance compulsory upon request of the legislature 
and established responsibility of the cabinet through interpellation and 
vote of censure. The fact that political parties were accustomed to the 
idea of cabinet ministers acting as a cushion between the executive and 
legislative branches might have pointed to at least a modified success of 
the parliamentary system. From 1931 to the formation of the 1938 or- 
ganic law destroying the parliamentary system, however, Bolivia was 
governed by executives who tolerated little interference from the legisla- 
ture.'® The constitution of 1938 maintains the traditional doctrine of 
_ voluntary and compulsory attendance of ministers, who are subject to 
interpellation and censure. A vote of censure or lack of confidence, how- 
ever, no longer makes resignation obligatory. The legislature’s actions 
are purely recommendatory. Nevertheless, the legislature of Bolivia has 
on 8 few occasions, at least, indulged in the form and procedure of the 
parliamentary system, even though power in substance has been controlled 
by the executive. The devices of question, interpellation, and censure 


17 Manoel de Oliveira Lima, however, regards the Brazilian form as the only par- 
liamentary system in the New World. “New Constitutional Tendencies in Hispanic 
America,” Hispanic American Historical Review, Vol. 5, p. 25 (Feb., 1922). 

- 13 This view is not shared by Professor N. A. N. Cleven, who wrote in 1940: ‘The 
executive power of Bolivia is... as definitely under the control of the legislative 
power as is the British Ministry.” The Political Organization of Bolivia, p. 113. 
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are accepted mechanisms in the machinery of government, and it is possi- 
ble that a modified parliamentary system might evolve. The Pefiaranda 
government (1940-43), for example, was at least indirectly influenced 
by legislative criticism of its administration. Victor Paz Estenssoro, 
leader of the Movimiento Nacionalista Revolucionario and one of the 
President’s bitter enemies, attacked the government viciously on August 
24, 1943. The entire cabinet of nine resigned three days later. On Sep- 
tember 15, a vote of censure was averted by 48-47 in the Chamber. Again 
there was a cabinet change (two days later), although the executive was ` 
not forced to consider congressional opposition.!® 
The evidence of parliamentary government in Haiti is ephemeral at 
best. The provisions establishing ministerial responsibility in the consti- 
tutions of 1806 and 1843 were never enforced, and the attempts made to 
impose the system on the executive in 1859 and 1867 were miserable 
‘failures. The more serious conflict over cabinet government in 1874—in 
which the legislature censured two of the president’s ministers—resulted 
not only in the refusal of the president to dismiss the men, but in the dis- 
solution of the legislature as well,# 
The experience of Honduras with parliamentary government from 
1925 through 1931 is more important. The chaos precipitated by the 
- elections of 1923 and the subsequent revolution in 1924 severely weakened 
executive control of government. The Congress accepted this opportunity 
to increase its power by providing in the new constitution of 1924 that, 
on a vote of censure a minister or the entire cabinet was obligated to 
resign. Where ministers formerly sent their memórias to Congress’ by 
messenger, beginning in 1925 they appeared personally to read the report 
and answer questions." Following several investigations, -including fre- 
quent interpellations, the Congress voted censure against the Minister of 
Finance late in 1925 and forced his resignation.” In the same year, the 
- Congress questioned cabinet ministers on budget requests,* and refused 
to approve the executive acts in the Departments of Fomento and Gov- 
ernment for designated periods in 1924. In 1927, a vote of lack of con- 
fidence forced the Minister of Finance to resign,” and in March, 1931, the 
Ministers of Government, War, and Finance were obliged to give up their ' 
1 The Inter-American (Oct., 1943), p. 6. 
20 Montague, Ludwell Lee, Hatti and the United States, 1714-1988 (Durham, 
1940), pp. 17-18. 
2 República de Honduras, Boletin del Congreso Nacional Legislativo (Berie 1, No. 
8, 9 de enero de 1925), pp. 25-32. 
` *# El Cronisia (Tegucigalpa, 30 de diciembre de 1925), p. 2. : 
3 República de Honduras, op. cit. (Serie 1, No. 89, 9 de abril de 1925), pp. 380- 
892, 404, 427. 
x Ibid., Decreto No. 72, p. 289; Decreto No. 124, p. 372., 


* República de Honduras, Decretos del Congreso Ni acional Legislativo, Sestones 
Ordinarias y Epiraordinarias de 1987, Decreto No. 85, p. 106. 
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posts.” From’ 1925. through 1931, Congress challenged the executive on. 
policy, appointments, and administration, and.did so through the pattern 
_ of parliamentary government. The newly-born “parlamentarismo” came 
to an early death in 1932, however, with the election to the presidency of 
Dr. Tiburcio Carfas, who reéstablished the old lines of authority running 
from the Casa Presidencial to the Congress. The final step was taken in 
the constitution of 1936, which denied the right of Congress to censure 
the actions of any executive officer. 

Of the contemporary parliamentary systems of Latin America, that of 
Peru has ected as a fagade behind which the executive has pursued a policy 
of governmental control without responsibility. Constitutionally, the | 
organic law of June 10, 1834, extended ministers the privilege of attend- 
ing either chamber without a vote; the document of November 18, 1860, 
allowed a “permanent committee” of seven senators and eight deputies 
to take action against ministers in the president’s failure to act (repealed 
August 31, 1874); and the constitution of 1920 provided that ministers 
must resign on vote of censure in either chamber.” The extant constitu- 
tion, that of 1933, authorizes the legislature to force attendance of minis- 
ters, subject them to interpellation, and effect their resignation through 
vote of censure. Strong executive control of government during the 
twentieth century, however, has relegated these provisions to a position 
of secondary importance. The difference between law and practice (el 
derecho y el hecho) has been great. The statement made by Professor 
Stuart in-reference to government under the constitution of 1920 that 

‘,..in’spite of the implications in the new constitution that Peru is 
tending towards the parliamentary system, in reality the government is 
carried on under a system which is-in the highest degree presidential,’’** 
is equally valid’in describing government under the constitution of 1933. 
It is worth noting, however, that the form of the parliamentary system 
has been maintained for decades in Peruvian government, and that the 
incumbent President Prado has occasionally taken cognizance of the ap- 
parent will of the badly organized political groups in: the legislature. 
Available evidence points to the probability that the parliamentary form 
will remain and gradually narrow the discretionary authority of the Presi- 
dent. 

The formula theory of Uruguayan constitutional development—that 
extreme presidential government under the constitution of 1830 was 
matched by extreme congressional government under the constitution of 


3 “El Cambio de Ministros,” Tegucigalpa (19 de abril de 1981), p. 1. 

37 Art, 133. See also Arts. 127, 129, 130, and 182. For the best summary in English 
of the fourteen constitutions through the document of 1920, see Stuart, Graham H., 
. The Governmental System of Peru (Washington, D. C., Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington, 1925), pp. 1-32. 

xš Op. cH., p. 32. 
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1917, with the 1934 organic law producing a synthesis in the form of a 
_parliamentary system?*—fails to evaluate correctly practical experience 
in ministerial responsibility under each of the constitutions. As a matter of 
fact, “When the constituents [of the constitutional convention drafting 
the 1830 document] began their work, ministerial responsibility had 
already become a necessary element in our governmental customs.’ 
During the colonial period, the cabildos constantly made inquiries of the 
Gobernadores, who frequently answered these requests for information 
personally and submitted to questioning and criticism.” Thus, when the 
Junta de Representantes acted as the legislative body from 1825 to 1827, it 
felt free to call in ministers regularly for questioning. The provision in the 
Reglamento of the Junta allowing questioning of ministers was probably 
influenced in wording by Article 30 of the constitution of 1819 of Argen- 
tina. It is not surprising, therefore, that Article 53 of the 1830 document 
granting interpellation passed the convention without discussion, al- 
though the idea of ministerial responsibility was analyzed intelligently. 
Article 53 did not concede to the legislature the power to censure ministers 
and force their resignation, but an early struggle with the executive over 
control of finances led to that development.* The Permanent Committee 
represented the interests of the legislature when not in session, and by 
1832 was demanding the appearance of ministers for questioning. In 
1848, when civil war prevented the election of 8 new legislature and the 
` president appointed an “Assembly of Notables” to perform the legislative 
functions, that body immediately began to hold the executive and his 
ministers responsible. By 1852, the language of the legislature included 
such terms as “cabinet,” “prime minister,” “ministerial confidence,” 
“declaration of censure,” and majority and minority. “leaders”; and lack 
of confidence in the executive’s cabinet was voted in 1853, 1864, 1873, and 
1874, with interpellation common from 1888. During the nineteenth 
century, the legislature repeatedly analyzed important economic, social, 
and political problems, checked the administration of government care- 
fully, and occasionally challenged the executive on policy.™® It is true, 
however, that late in the 1890’s the power and prestige of the executive 
increased markedly, to result, by about 1908, in strong presidential gov- 
ernment within the parliamentary form. It was this executive discretion 


2 Salgado, José, La Constitución Uruguaya de 1984 (Montevideo, 1936), pp- 1— 
11. ` 

1 Bauzá, Francisco, Estudios Constitucionales (Montevideo, 1887), p. 51. 

2 Blanco Acevedo, op. cit., p. 132. 

a Ibid., pp..128-129. 

n Bauzá, op. cii., pp. 274-277, 306-336; Blanco parses op. cit., pp. 128, 133. 

¥ Blanco Acevedo, op. cit., pp. 34, 127. 

= Ibid., pp. 34-38, 40-45, 140-145, 201. 
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that the great Uruguayan statesman, José Batlle y Ordóñez, ably oppor 
in arguing for the constitution of 1917. 

The constitution of 1917 divided the executive branch baien a presi- 
dent elected directly, with important powers in the domestic and foreign 
fields, and a nine-man National Council of Administration elected directly 
by proportional representation, with important powers in finance, educa- ` 
tion, public works, labor, and manufacturing. Congress retained the 
power of interpellation through Article 50. The division of executive 
power reduced the authority of that branch, while increasing that of the 
legislature. Under the constitution of 1917, ministers were subjected to 
unwarranted interpellation and vote of censure on a number of occasions. 
In addition, on appropriation bills and financial administration, the legis- 
lature from time to time was guilty of delay and obstruction.’ Dr. 
Gabriel Terra, who became president in 1931, had always opposed the 
division of the executive power,** and in addition he was almost imme- 
diately hampered in his task of administration by a hostile Congress, 
which subjected his cabinet to incessant interpellation.*® He had, how- ' 
ever, consistently defended ministerial responsibility. Thus, when he led 
the coup d'état of March 31, 1933, against the Congress and National 
Council, his views on governmental organization were well known. Presi- 
dent Terra called a constituent assembly, which, convening on June 25, 
1933, to draft a new constitution, demonstrated a desire to retain the 
parliamentary system with modifications in the executive branch.” 

Under Uruguay’s constitution of 1934, the president may select his 
nine-man cabinet from either chamber, giving five or six seats to the 
majority, and at least three to the minority, party. The bicameral legis- 
lature sitting in General Assembly may freely interpellate ministers and 
force their resignation through vote of lack of confidence. If the vote on 
the president’s cabinet is less than two-thirds against the president, he 
may dissolve the legislature and call for elections. The new General As- 
sembly is obligated to consider the vote of disapproval that forced the res- 
ignations and election, and on sustaining it, the president himself, along 
with his ministers, is forced to resign. Confidence in the successful opera- 
tion of the parliamentary system in Uruguay is predicated on the valid 
assumption that it constitutes a time-tested mechanism of utility in har- 


% Balgado, op. ct., p. 9. 

3! Legnani, Mateo, Memorandum de la Dictadura Uruguaya (Montevideo, 1933), 
pp. 84-85. 

38 Bee his speech in the Chamber August 10, 1923. Luciano Martinez, op. ci., 
Vol. I, pp. 6385-636. 

3* Blanco Acevedo, op. ci., p. 47. 

Luciano Martínez, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 332; Vol. II, pp. 71-83, 178-182. 
. 4 Salgado, op. cit., pp. 188-140, 158. 
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_monizing executive-legislative relations and relating authority and re- 
sponsibility in government. I 

The semi-parliamentary system inaugurated by Cuba under the con- 
stitution of 1940 finds some legal basis in the constitutions of the mon- 
archy and the revolutionary constitutions of the nineteenth century. The ` 
Spanish constitution of 1812, for example, established a type of modified 
ministerial responsibility,“ and the Constitución Antonémica of 1897 per- 
mitted ministers to be selected from the legislature and to attend its 
sessions.” The revolutionary constitution of Gu&imaro of April 10, 1869, 
however, created a government of legislative supremacy in which the 
executive officers were selected by the legislature and held responsible. 
The document was probably modeled on the English system.“ During 
the first three decades of the twentieth century, academic circles debated 
the presidential-parliamentary issue, with most of the pros and cons, aired 
in the constituent assembly which met from June 20, 1927, to May 11, 
1928.6 A number of men prominent in public life advocated the ‘parlia- 
mentary system from the beginning of the republic,“ and one scholar 
argued that the constitution of 1901 contained provisions which could 
‘be, construed as the beginning of parliamentary government in Cuba.‘? 
The man who labored longer and with most conviction, however, was Dr. 
José Manuel Cortina,“® who served as president of the Constitution Com- 
mittee which drafted the organic law of 1940. š 

In the decade from 1930 t> 1940, the demand for a parliamentary 
system to harmonize the executive and legislative branches, improve ad- 
ministration, and decrease the possibility of revolution increased. The 
constitutional reforms of 1935 (never put into effect) established a par- 
liamentary sytem in which the president would govern with a cabinet 
selected from the majority parties in a bicameral legislature, with the 
ministers liable to interpellation and forced resignation through censure.” 
Dr. Gutiérrez’ draft of a proposed constitution submitted in 1936 made 
presidential ministers responsible to a unicameral legislature through 
interpellation and censure." The constitution completed by Dr. Sánchez ` 


4 Arts, 131, pt. 25, 226. 

“ Barreras, Antonio, Textos de las Constituciones de Cuba, 1812-1940 (La Ha- 
bana, 1940), p. 255. I 

“ Infiesta, Ramón, Historia Consisiucional de Cuba (La Habana, 1942), p. 255. 

45 Gutiérres Sdnchez, op. cit., p. 32. 

# Aramburo, Mariano, “Qué es eso del régimen semi-parlamentario?,” Diario 
dela Marina (17 de marzo de 1940), p. 4. 

47 Sánchez Ocejo, op. cit., p. 89. I 

“4 More y Benítez, Juan Bautista, Leyes Complementarias de la Constitución (La \. 
Habana, 1941), p. 83; see also Dr. Cortina’s brilliant speech in the Senate on the oc- 
casion of the first interpellation in May, 1942. Diario de la Marina (27 de mayo de 
1942), p. 2. 

‘4 Barreras, op. cù., Arts. 101-107, pp. 444-446. 

se Gutiérrez, op. cit., Arts. 74, 88, 108, pp. 22-238, 29, 35. 
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Ocejo in December, 1938, went even further and permitted the executive 
to dissolve the legislature on vote of lack of confidence.® On the other 
hand, of fifteen political parties outlining their platforms prior to the 
1940 constituent convention, only two—Paritdo Revolucionario Cubano 
(Autêntico) and Partido Social Demécrata—called for a parliamentary 
system.” Of these two parties, the first was of considerable importance at 
the convention, as forty-four out of eighty-one delegates were in the op- 
position bloc led by Dr. Grau San Martin of the Partido Revolucionario 
Cubano.® Those magazines reflecting economic and political interests 
likely to be effected by a parliamentary system did not join the contro- 
versy or discussion.™ Nevertheless, after a number of lively and a few 
brilliant speeches, the convention accepted the articles necessary to the 
new system without amendment. 

The formal organization of the parliamentary system is clear, and the 
provisions elastic enough to permit growth and development through 
custom and usage. The president may select his ministers from either of 
the two houses of the legislature. The cabinet—or council of ministers 
as it is called—has legal status, and the president is instructed to report 
though it to Congress. Acting as liaison agents between the president and 
legislature. the ministers are expected to attend the sessions and may be 
summoned for questioning. Interpellation may be begun through a writ- 
ten motion signed by one-third of the members of either house and con- 
curred in by an absolute majority of all the members within eight days, 
Disapproval may be total—when the prime minister or more than three 
ministers are challenged—or partial, and if the legislature votes lack of 
confidence, resignation is obligatory within forty-eight hours. The 
legislature can deny confidence, however, only after the minister has held 
office for at least six months, a question of confidence cannot be raised in 
the final six months of a presidential period, and an issue of confidence 
thet has been voted down cannot be raised again for a year. The president 
is denied the power to appoint the same minister to the same portfolio 
after a vote of censure. ; 

The form of the parliamentary system was adhered to almost immedi- 
ately, but the motions did not begin to have practical effect until May, 


3 Bánchez Ocejo, op. cit., Arts. 48, 51-52, 62, pp. 73-87. 

. # Conferencias de Orientación Ciudadana, Los Partidos Politicos y la Asamblea 
Constituyente (La Habana, 1939), pp. 161, 808. 

# Gutiérrez Sánchez, op. cit., p. 66. > i ` 

u See articles for 1940 in Cuba Económica y Financiera, Ultra, Habana, Industria 
y Comercio, and Revista dela Habana. 

t República de Cuba, Diario de Sesiones de la Convención Consisiuyente (La 
Habana, 1940), Vol. I, Núm. 1, 9 de febrero de 1940, p. 13; Núm. 3, 14 de febrero de 
1940, p. 8; VoL II, Núm. 70, 5 de junio de 1940, pp. 2-15. 

.  " Lazcano y Masén, Consiitucién de Cuba (La Habana, 1941), Vol. HI, pp. 110- 
112. 
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1942. The constitution went into effect on October 10, 1940, and Presi- 
dent Batista appointed Senator Carlos Saladrigas prime minister. He 
announced in his acceptance speech that he intended to make the parlia- 
mentary system work.®? The cabinet began functioning as a body with the 
Prime Minister or President presiding over the regularly scheduled meet- 
ings. Congress convened in November, and the “lderes” of the various 
parties organized into majority and minority blocs. From the beginning, 
however, Congress showed little inclination to check actively the admin- 
istrative policy of the Council of Ministers. In February, 1941, Repre- 
sentative Almagro proposed the first interpellation, but the House did not 
approve his action.*® Prime Minister Saladrigas appeared for the first 
time before the Chamber on February 10 to outline government policy 
and to advise the majority party group on legislative priority. When 
Saladrigas appeared again on February 12, Representative Ichaso of the 
opposition asked him a few questions. On March 18, the Prime Minister 
conferred at length with opposition members to achieve their support of 
‘ the government’s sugar and financial program. Despite these favorable 
beginnings, however, by July, 1941, it appeared that serious cleavages 
between the ministers and opposition leaders in Congress had developed. 
The bitterness was readily apparent, yet the solution was not approached 
through the parliamentary pattern. Congressmen brought pressure on 
the President outside the legislature, and on July 9 it was announced that 
President Batista had conferred with the Prime Minister and leaders in 
Congress to discuss possible resignations. The entire cabinet resigned on 
July 16, and only five out of the seventeen ministers were reappointed. 
During the remainder of 1941, tension between the executive and legis- 
lative branches mounted, but the legislature did not take advantage of 
its prerogatives to clarify the sources of friction. Senator Manuel Capes- 
tany called for the interpellation of the Minister of Communications in 
August, but his request was denied." Indeed, the Senate during most of 
the year was little more than a rubber stamp for the President and a 
debating forum for the airing of party and personal grievances. The Sen- 
ate approved all the presidential and cabinet decrees without extended 
debate, and did not push its right to -receive information from the execu- 
tive branch.% In both the Chamber and Senate, opposition leaders pre- 
vented a quorum by remaining away from the legislature. Dr. Gustavo 
Gutiérrez, a strong advocate of the parliamentary system, resigned as 
president of the Chamber in October, 1941, for that reason.“ Toward the 
end of 1941, however, the issue of a $25,000,000 Export-Import Bank 


5 Diario de la Marina (10 de octubre de 1940), p. 1. 

s Tbid. (6 de febrero de 1941), p. 1. 

* Ibid. (5 de agosto de 1941), p. 1. 

e República de Cuba, Diario de Sesiones del Senado (1941). 
% Diario de la Marina (3 de octubre de 1941), p. 4. 
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loan encouraged executive and legislature to work within the parliamen- 
tary framework. The Prime Minister and Ministers of State and Treasury 
met with House leaders in November to plan strategy for achieving ap- 


-proval of the lower house, and when the issue was considered the Prime 


Minister and three other ministers defended the government’s request to 
consummate the loan.” . 

The year 1942 saw the first decisive step toward the crystallization of 
the parliamentary system. In May, the Parliamentary Committee of the 
Partido Revolucionario Cubano (Auténtico) revealed that it had met under 
the chairmanship of Dr. Grau San Martín to decide whether to introduce 
a bill in the Senate to investigate the executive’s activity under the war 
emergency legislation, Dr. Grau and his committee also met with the 
Council of Ministers; but as the conversations were unsatisfactory, the 
oppositicn group drafted a “cuestionario” to be answered by the Council. 
At this point, the government urged that the opposition content itself 
with a petition for written data. Under the capable leadership of the 
P.R.C.; however, the Senate voted to submit the Prime Minister and 
Ministers of Commerce, State, Treasury, Public Works, Defense, and 
Government to interpellation. The many carefully drafted,. intelligent 
questions put to the ministers related to price ceilings on consumers’ 
goods, the black market, immigration, use of public tractors for political 
purposes, sale of scrap iron, and national defense.“ Prime Minister Sala- 
drigas defended the government ably, each minister read a prepared answer 
to the formal questions, and then met all oral challenges. This was the 
first interpellation, and the maintenance of decorum and restraint char- 
acterized it as successful from the procedural standpoint. On May 29, the 
Senate voted approval of the ministers and stated officially that the 
parliamentary system had begun.’ As an anti-climax, the entire cabinet 
resigned on June 18, and the President accepted the resignations of 
seven, although one remained in the government as minister without 
portfolio.® 

The. first crisis in the operation of the parliamentary system was suc- 
cessfully, if modestly, met. Both the executive and legislative branches 
demonstrated an ability to work within the new relationships, and even 
though no minister or cabinet had been driven from power by vote of 
censure by the middle of 1944," it appeared that the parliamentary sys- 
tem had at least an even chance for survival. 


“ Ibid, (21 de noviembre de 1941), p. 2. š ' 
8 Ibid. (23 de mayo de 1942), p. 1. ` 
. 4 Ibid. (24 de mayo de 1942), p. 1. 
& Ibid, (80 de mayo de 1942), p. 1. 
% Tbid. (20 de junio de 1942), p. 1. š 
sf! Gutiérrez, Gustavo, “La Constitución Inoperante,” Uira (Aug., 1944), pp. 
112-115; Cuba Econémica y Financiera (Feb., 1944), pp. 5-6. 
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From this survey of past ‘and contemporary parliamentary systems in | 
Latin America, the conclusion is evident that even in the more advanced 
countries the results have not squared with the hopes of-the proponents 
of the system. Perhaps, however, the fact of failure in some cases and 
only moderate success in others is not the most important conclusion that 
can be drawn. What does appear to be significant is that political and 
academic leaders have concluded that separation of powers into water- 
tight compartments has encouraged irresponsible and undesirable execu- 
tive omnipotence. In adopting cabinet government, they argue from the 
assumption that responsibility of the executive and his cabinet to the 
representatives of the people may increase the likelihood of efficient, 
democratic government and decrease the possibilities of revolution arising 
out of political frustration. It is yet too early to attempt to measure with 
finality, or even comparative precision, the degree to which parliamentary 
government may contribute to the achievement of these goals. Enough 
positive progress has been made in countries like Chile and Uruguay, 
however, to warrant encouragement in the experiment of cabinet govern- 
ment; and as a device susceptible of molding to variable governmental 
environments, it shows promise of being instrumental in furthering prog- 
ress of the Latin American countries toward the political maturity 
which siey seek. 


VI. THE BRAZILIAN PROGRAM OF ADMINISTRATIVE. 
REFORM 


HENRY REINING, JR. 
National Institute of Public Affairs 


The régime of Getulio Vargas has in the past fourteen years see 8 
major transformation in the national government of Brazil. A vast cen- .. 
tralization has taken place whereby the states’ rights direction of the post- 
Empire period—1889-1930—was reversed and both the states and the 
municipalities were brought under control. New ministries and other 
national organs were created. A merit system was established and a, 
public service organized. The national administration has been inte- 
grated both structurally and by means of central management agencies. 

These sweeping changes have come rapidly, mostly in the past five 
years. There is added interest for people in the United States of America 
because the precedents have been taken from the theory and practice of © 
this country. It will not be possible to present in this brief paper more 
than a summary of the Brazilian administrative reforms. 

The Merit System. The Brazilians inherited the concept of the ‘func- 
tionary” from their Empire. They carried this idea of the “public of- 
ficial” into the republican era. Each of the ministries functioned with its 
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own personnel “system.” There was in each a corps of career officers ap- 
pointed in almost any fashion and surrounded by temporary, non-status 
assistants. ! 

The first step to correct this was taken in the constitution oí 1934 
wherein the policy was stated that appointment should be restricted by 
competitive tests of fitness for office. The following year, a commission was 
set up to study the civil service. This body made its.report in 1936, enacted 
into Decree-law Number 284 on October 28 of the same year.! A Federal 
Council of the Public Civil Service, Conselho Federal do Serviço Público 
Civil, was created to carry out the merit provisions, with a similar body 
established in each of the ministries under the title of “efficiency com- 
mission.” The corps of the several ministries were pooled in a general 
classification by profession or calling; salaries were equalized and titles 
standardized. 

The Federal Civil Service Council was superseded ‘in July, 1938, by the 
single-headed D.A.S.P. (Departamento Administrativo do Serviço Público). 
The commission form of organization which has held together since 1883 
in the United States (the United States Civil Service Commission was 
avowedly the model for the Federal Council) did not suit the urgent needs 
of Brazil. The idea of a “bureau of general administration” was substi- 
tuted instead.? 

Further steps in effectuating the civil service were taken in 1939 and 
in 1943 when basic statutes were decreed defining the rights and duties of 
public employees.’ There has thus been achieved a national civil service in 
Brazil based on the merit system. It has its faults, and it is not complete. 
For instance, there is still division between the full-fledged functionary 
and the lesser paid and privileged supernumerary. In fact, the latter out- 

_numbers the former. The automatic system of selection—the person who 


1 Brazilian “statutes,” i.e., decree-laws and decrees, are published in the 
Diário Oficial (Brazilian equivalent of the United States Federal Register) generally 
- the day after the date of enactment. 

2 Bee W. F. Willoughby, Principles of Public Administration, Chap. iv. 

3 “Code of the Functionary,’’ Decree-law 1713, 1939; “Code of the Supernumerary,” 
Decree-law 5175, 1943. These are recommended reading for students of public ad- 
ministration. ; 

* As of November, 1943, there were in round numbers 55,000 functionaries and 
more than twice as many eatra-numerdriog, i.e., supernumeraries, divided as follows: 
40,000 mensalistas, monthly paid workers; 45,000 dtartstas, day workers; 6,000 
tarefétros, piece-workers; and 600 contratados employed by individual contract. See 
report by the D.A.8.P., Reajustamento dos Vencimentos do Pessoal Civil e do Pessoal 
Militar (D.A.8.P., Rio de Janeiro, 1943.) In justice, it should be added that the day- 
and piece-workers are almost all laborers and that the others, the employees paid 
by the month, are under the merit system, retirement and disability benefits, and 
central personnel supervision, and also are protected from indiscriminate dismissal 
by tradition if not by legal status. 
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scores the highest on the examination gets the -job—is no doubt too rigid. 
The classification of positions is crude and too broad for effective use, and 
the merit system stops short of the top positions, which are still political 
appointments. Nevertheless, there has been achieved a vast improve- : 
. ment over the old way of doing things. The merit provisions seem well 
established. The personnel system appears to be well implemented by the 
personnel divisions of the D.A.8.P. which we shall consider in more detail. 
But first let us take a glance at the general government structure. 

The National Ministries and Agencies. Almost all of the national em- 
ployees' are in ten ministries: (1) Aéronautics, (2) War, (3) Navy, (4) 
Foreign Relations, (5) Finance, (6) Justice and Internal Affairs, (7) 
Agriculture, (8) Education and Public Health, (9) Labor, Industry, and 
Commerce, and (10) Transportation and Public Works. With certain 
variations, the organization is substantially that which the corresponding 
departments would have in the United States.: The Ministry of Aéro- 
nautics includes both military and civil aviation; the Ministry of Justice 
and Internal Affairs includes the national archives, the administration 
of the federal territories, and relations with state governments; the 
Ministry of Agriculture includes the wild life, weather, and Indian ser- 
vices; the Ministry of Education and Public Health includes the chil- 
dren’s bureau, the national museum, and the University of Brazil; the 
Ministry of Transportation and Public Works includes the merchant ma- 
rine, railroads, ports, highways, the post office and telegraphs, as well as 
mines and reclamation. 

There are a number of policy councils, both within and outside of the 
ministries. The National Commission for the Control of Drugs is in the 
Ministry of Foreign Relations; the National Council for the Protection of 
the Indians, in the Ministry of Agriculture. The Federal Councils of 
Foreign Trade, Immigration and Colonization, Water and Electric 
Power, and ‘the Brazilian Institute of Geography and Statistics are di- 
rectly subordinate to the Presidéncia, Office of the President himself. The 
functioning of these councils in the absence of a national legislature is an 
interesting phenomenon and worth detailed study. 

One of the unique features of Brazilian national administration is the 
number of autarquias, or “autonomous” agencies. These can be classified 
under several headings. (1) There are a number of Institutos, or social 
insurance organizations both for disability and superannuation, organized 
according to work group, e.g., bank clerks, commercial employees, in- 
dustrial workers. The oldest of these is for government employees. (2) 
Several entrepreneur and regulatory agencies exist; for example, the 


š The equivalent of the Untied States Government Manual in Brazil is the In- 
dicador, published by the D.A.8.P. The data given here are from the edition of De- 
cember 31, 1943, printed during 1944. 
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National Department of Coffee, which was one of the earliest creations 
of the Vargas régime set up in 1931 to supervise the production of coffee 
and to maintain prices as an escape from the depression. Others for maté, 
lumber, sugar, and alcohol, Lloyd of Brazil, Central Railway of Brazil, 
Rio and Para port administrations, are examples of government in busi- 
ness. The Bank of Brazil, the Re-insurance Institute, and the National | 
Savings Banks are examples of “mixed enterprises.” - (3) There are a 
number of professional societies with official status, as the Federal Council 
of Engineers and Architects and the Lawyers’ Order of Brazil. Even the 
fishermen are organized into official syndicates, each set up as a colony 
with common governmentally operated market facilities. The distribution 
of milk is also a government monopoly. 

The degrees of autonomy of these agencies and the varying kinds of 
supervision that have been worked out in Brazil should be studied for 
possible application in the United States to problems of independent 
establishments, regulatory commissions, and government corporations. 
It is through this network of governmental and quasi-governmental 
agencies that political and economic affairs are codrdinated in Brazil. 
The complexity of the network makes all the more important the work of 
the central administrative agencies. 

At the very top, is the Presidência. The Brazilian President’s assistants 
fall into three units, the civil Gabinete, the. military Gabinete, and the 
D.A.8.P. The “gabinetes” are not cabinets; they are the civil and military 
secretariats for the President. The D.A.S.P. is the central “Department 
of Administration.” There were also established three political emergency 
and war-time agencies under the Presidência. The Council of National 
Security is the top advisory group for internal security purposes. The 
Deparimento de Imprensa e Propaganda was, as its title indicates, the 
national propaganda and opinion control unit. The Coördinator of Eco- 
nomic Mobilization carries on price and distribution controls. The Na- 
tional Security Council antedates the war, but both of the other agencies 
have been created since. 

The national administration of Brazil is integrated not only structu- 
rally, however, but also dynamically, by means of central management 
activities, now consolidated into one agency, the several times mentioned 
Department of Administration.’ Further, it is this unit which is me custo- 
dian of the Brazilian program of administrative reform. 


* Because of concerted resistance by the newspapers themselves, the censorship 
functions of the D.I.P. broke down late in February, 1945, and the government sub- 
sequently moved to limit.its activity to cultural functions. 

* The only national organ with which it does not share jurisdiction to a greater 
or lesser extent is the Tribunal de Contas, the audit and settlement tribunal, each of 
whose seven members has the title of minister and the tenure of a supreme court 
judge. See provisions in Brazilian constitution of 1937. 
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The D.A.S.P. As was indicated above in discussing the merit system, 
the D.A.S.P. is the central personnel agency. Its personnel activities are 
organized in four divisions: selection, training, orientation and control, 
` and research. Beyond these personnel functions, the D.A.8.P. enjoys. 
the distinction of having constitutional status. Article 67 of the constitu- 
tion of 1937 provides that there shall be a department of administration, 
and that this department shall (a) make studies of the organization and 
management of government agencies, (b) annually organize the budget, 
and (c) supervise the execution of the budget. Accordingly, the fifth divi- 
sion of the D.A.8.P. is the Division of Organization and Codrdination, 
which is called “Administrative Management” in the United States 
Bureau of the Budget; and budgeting is carried on within the framework 
of the D.A.S.P., although nominally organized as a Commission of Budg- 
eting within the Ministry of Finance. The D.A.S.P. was created on 
July 30, 1938, by Decree-law 579. The regimento, i.e., rules and regula- 
tions, by which the D.A.8.P. is at present organized, is Decree 11101, 
December 11, 1942. This is an interesting document and to be recom- 
mended to students. In addition to personnel and budgeting, the D.A.8.P. 
has two other functions, namely, the control of materials and of pepe 
buildings. Each of these is organized as a separate division. 

The largest division is that of selection of personnel. The division of 
personnel orientation and control is a close second. The division of 
budgeting is third. Training, administrative management, and personnel 
research follow. The two newest divisions, materials and public buildings, 
are the smallest. There are, respectively, 76, 72, 65, 52, 44, 33, 29, and 21 
employees. The two internal services of the D.A.S.P. are comparatively 
large. The “administration service” has 186 employees; the publication 
service, Serviço do Documentação, has 59. In total, in other words, the 
D.A.8.P. compares in size with the 400 or 500 employees of the United 
States Bureau of the Budget; but hardly at all when the 7,000 employees 
of the Civil Service Commission are added.’ . 

There is not space or need to describe many of the activities of the 
D.A.8.P.; many of the practices have been adopted from those prevailing 
in the United States. Perhaps a freely eclectic procedure will do. 

Personnel Management. The selection procedures in Brazil have at least 
two distinctive features worthy of mention. The Division of Selection does 
not attempt to do its own mental and physical testing. These activities 


s Budgeting had been, since the early nineteenth century, a traditional function 
of the Ministry of Finance. There is great similarity between United States and 
Brazilian administrative history in the tug-of-war between the Treasury Depart- 
ment and the President’s office as to control of budgeting. 

* See my Report on a Mission to the D.A.S.P., pp. 34-85. (Office of the Codrdina- 
tor of Inter-American Affairs, Washington, D. C., April 29, 1944. Mimeographed.) 
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are taken care of by the Institute of Pedagogical Research in the Ministry 
of Education. One of the results of this collaboration has been an unusu- 
ally careful validation of the tests used and an excellent correlation of 
the physical requirements with the stresses and strains of the various 
types of positions. Secondly, there is an interesting practice in delegating 
the authority to test. In cases in which vacancies occur of a type which 
are in existence in one bureau alone, that bureau is allowed to do the 
whole job of setting up, giving, and grading the tests, but under the strict 
supervision of the Selection Division; and this device has considerably 
lightened the load of the Division during the war period. 

It is a great temptation to dwell on the Training Division of the 
D.A.S.P.; it carries on a number of very interesting activities. For exam- 
ple, its section on courses is actually a school for the public service. In 
1943, 50 courses were offered by 100 instructors and taken by 4,000 stu- 
dents. These courses are entirely free of cost to the students; but matricu- 
lation examinations are required for admission. These courses are not 
confined to government employees; outside persons may enroll and re- 
ceive the certificates of attendance which are given.?® 

The Training Division also stimulates the ministries to undertake train- 
ing of their own. As a result, a number of them have regular training 
schools, e.g., the Post Office and the National Printing Office; and a 
police school was organized in 1944 in the Ministry of Justice and Internal 
Affairs. Eight of the ten ministries, at the present time, have ‘‘directors 
of courses,” as their training leaders are called. 

The Division of Training handles the interchange of government offi- 
cials and students for educational purposes, and it has done. the actual 
work of sending a large number of Brazilian officers to the United States 
for study and experience. It also has enabled several government em- 
ployees from other South American countries, notably Paraguay and 
Chile, to come to Rio de Janeiro for administrative “internships.” Like- 
wise, Brazilian state and municipal officials are being brought to the 
national capital to take courses in the public service school of the D.A.8.P. 
and to learn by doing in the D.A.8.P. divisions. 

In discussing personnel management, there is one general feature which 
deserves emphasis. This is the collaborative attitude of the D.A.S.P., 
which has from its beginning tried to get the ministries to establish an 
sonnel divisions within their own organizations so that many of the 
personnel activities might be devolved upon the ministries themselves. 
In order to foster this kind of collaboration, there was established in 1943 
a council of personnel administration on which each ministry is repre- 


-D,A.8.P., Divisio de Aperfeigoamento, Cursos de Administracdo em 1948 (Rio 
de Janeiro, 1944). 
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sented by its personnel director. As in the United States, this council 
meets weekly, or on call, in the effort to regularize, standardize, and im- 
prove personnel policies and practices. Likewise, in a somewhat less formal 
fashion, the Training Division holds each month a Senrenaee for the 
“directors of courses” of the ministries. 

Budgeting. The first Brazilian budget worthy of the name was for ite 
year 1942, It was then that the present compromise was achieved of hav- 
ing the budget “bureau,” Comissão de Orçamento, come under the aegis of 
the D.A.8.P. The president of the D.A.S.P. was made president of the 
budget commission, the other two members of the Commission being the 
directors of the two sections, one on estimates of expenditures and the 
other on those of revenues. In actual practice, the Minister of Finance is 
consulted only once or twice a year, when he and the D.A.8.P. president 
formally take the budget to the President of the Republic. 

The budgeting system is still at a relatively undeveloped stage. Esti- 
mating expenditures is on the United Stated model as to both organiza- 

, tion and procedure. To be noted, however, is the participation of the 
personnel, materials, buildings, and other central staff agencies in Bra- 
zilian budgeting. The D.A.8.P. personnel divisions keep a constant check 
on the personnel items; the D.A.S.P. divisions of. materials and public 
buildings do the same for their items. Personal service items in the budget 
estimates are scrutinized with particular care. Frequently, special hearings 
are held on the personnel estimates of the ministries, with the chief of the 
Personnel Research Division of the D.A.8.P. acting as chairman. This 
functional participation exists also at the ministry level. The Budget - 
Commission encourages the respective management agencies in the min- 
istries to participate in the drawing up of the estimates and in the min- 
isterial consideration of the budget. 

On the negative side, it must be mentioned that there is as yet no type. 
of expenditure control in the Brazilian budget process. A plan for expen- 
diture control by apportionment and allotments has been drawn up, but 
has not gone beyond the draft stage. The most critical difficulty is the 
shortage of trained personnel; it is a difficulty that prevails everywhere in 
Brazil, in private as well as public enterprise. Not only is public budgeting 
of the modern sort new, but there are no resources of budget experience 

_in private enterprise or state and local governments upon which to draw. 
The Commission had to grow its own personnel, so to speak. The result 
is that the directors of’ the two sections of the budget commission have 
spent a good deal of their time teaching budgeting in the D.A.S.P. 
“school.” It is in this way that most of their examiners have been devel- 
oped. A number have been sent to the United States for further training. 

The Brazilian system for estimating revenues is a remarkable technique. 
In 1942, the latest year for which the collection figures are complete, the 
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estimate was only 0.28-per cent below the actual receipts. The bureau 
insists that there is no secret to its extreme accuracy, its estimates being 
based simply on detailed statistics, careful and interminable analysis, and 
continuous forecasting.“ ` 

One would conclude that budgeting still has a long way to go in Brazil, 
but that great gains have already been made, considering the fact that 
only four budgets have been handled. 

Organization and Management Planning. Like budgeting, research into 
the organization and work methods of the Brazilian government agencies 
is new and is patterned on United States practice. It is carried on by the 
Division of Organization and Coérdination. The Organization Division is 
composed of four sections. Three of these are “administrative manage- 
ment” sections, namely, the section on “specific administration,” which 
studies the primary ministries such as Agriculture, Labor, and Education; 
the section on “general administration,” which studies the secondary 
agencies such as personnel, budget, and planning; and the section on 
‘industrial and quasi-governmental administration,” which has as its 
jurisdiction the automonous and quasi-autonomous agencies referred to 
earlier in this paper. . 

The fourth section of the Division of Organization and Codrdination is 
that on coérdination. This is a relationships section and handles contacts 
with (a) the ministries, (b) state and local governments, and (c) the 
public. A particular concern of this section is contacts with the Commis- 
sions oi Efficiency in the various ministries, These Commissions were 
established at the same time as the old Federal Civil Service Council, but 
they were stripped of their personnel management activities when the 
D.A.S.P. came on the scene. They did retain the management research 
functions. However, these Commissions have no staff except the com- 
missioners themselves. The D.A.8.P. has tried to make the best of this 
situation by holding periodic conferences as a sort of training school for 
these commissioners, but Brazilian administrative officials agree that 

_ these Efficiency Commissions should be replaced by properly staffed 
management and planning units in the ministries. This section on coördi- 
nation also works a good deal with the state governments, particularly 
with the objective of having the states establish their own departments of 

administration. 

` Matériel Control. From the foregoing, it is easy to see that the D.A.S.P. 
is a much broader central staff agency than any that exists in the United 
States. We have not yet, however, exhausted the list of its activities. The 

-D.A.8.P. is closely related to the procurement of matériel and has the 

function of simplifying, standardizing, indexing, and cataloguing govern- 

H For a general description, see D.A.S.P., A Récita Pública. (Imprensa Nacional, 
Rio de Janeiro, 1942.) 
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ment-used equipment and supplies. The Division of Materials handles 
this work for the D.A.8.P. It is divided into three sections: one on 
simplification, one on standardization, and one on orientation and control. 
The first two are technical, as their titles imply; the third is the contact 
unit of the Division. Real strides have been made in the simplification of 
the 40,000 items formerly purchased by the Brazilian government agen- 
cies; 4,000 have already been eliminated. For example, fifty-six varieties 
of ink-stands have been cut to three. 

As with both the personnel and budgeting functions, the Materials 
Division tries to do all it can to bring corresponding units of the ministries 
into the picture. Its major contacts are with the Federal Purchasing 
Department in the Ministry of Finance and the materials divisions of the 
various ministries. This relationship was formalized in 1943 by the 
formation of a council of materials administration (Conselho do Material). 
This Council meets weekly and gives promise of being a very useful device, 
not only to push forward the standardization of materials, but also to 
improve and to make uniform the handling and using of materials for all 
government agencies. 

International collaboration is also practiced. In 1944, the division began ` 
supervising purchases of a number of commodities for the government of 
Paraguay, and also made several trips to Paraguay to establish purchas- 
ing and materials units in that country. 

Public Buildings. The newest addition to the D.A.8.P. divisions, that of 
public buildings, reviews all plans of construction proposed by the min- 
istries and has the power, over the signature of the President of the 
Republic, to approve or disapprove such plans. In some cases, it assumes 
actual superintendence of the construction of the buildings—for example, 
the Paldcio da Fazenda, for the Ministry of Finance, opened in Novem- 
ber, 1943, This scrutiny of plans includes cost as well as engineering 
considerations. Many plans have been turned down for price reasons. 
Normally, buildings are constructed by the public buildings division of 
the department of administration of the ministry itself or by ad hoc com- 
missions if there is no such division in the ministry. Again, the collabora- 
tive approach is stressed. Early in January, 1944, the Division of Public 
Buildings called the first meeting of representatives of public buildings ` 
divisions of the ministries. Such meetings are to be continued periodically, 
with perhaps a public buildings council to come later. As mentioned ear- 
lier, the Public Buildings Division participates in the budget process. 
Thus in addition to its approval of construction plans, it has surveillance 
over the specific estimates for buildings each year. 

Public Relations. Although the D.A.S.P. is not the public relations 
agency of the Brazilian national government, its jurisdiction administra- 
tively is so broad and the attitudes of its personnel are such that it does 
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in several ways function as such an agency. The Brazilian Department of 
Press and Propaganda is essentially negative—for example, censorship—or 
concerned with the very broad type of propaganda. There is no central 
information service such as the prewar United States Office of Govern- 
ment Reports and the later domestic branch of the Office of War In- 
formation. : 

The units of the D.A.8.P. which handle public relations directly are the 
Section of Codrdination, already referred to as the “relationships” sec- 
tion of the Division of Organization and Codrdination, and the auxiliary 
“Section of Communications,” which is organized within the D.A.8.P. 
as part of the internal “Administration Service.” The Codrdination 
Section prepares annually a directory of the national government, called 
the Indicador. The section has tried public opinion polling in an effort to 
determine the public’s attitude toward the national government in 
general and the D.A.S.P. in particular. l 

Currently, the D.A.S.P., primarily through this section, is campaigning 
among the ministries for the establishment of “units of public orienta- 
tion,” to be set in the “communications services,” i.e., reception, mails, 
and files of the ministries. The D.A.8.P., in 1943, set up the prototype in 
its own “Communications Section.” This is to handle the public’s com- 
plaints and to act generally as an information center. 

The D.A.S.P. is an important publishing agency as well. The Ministry 
of Justice and Internal Affairs publishes the laws of the land, but the 
D.A.8.P. is filling in gaps left by this official publication. One is a subject 
index of laws which is kept current, even to the extent of a daily analysis 
available in the D.A.8.P. library. Also, legislation is published chrono- 
logically and by subject. In addition to the decrees themselves, the 
D.A.S.P. publishes the so-called “Expositions of Motives.” These are the 
explanations offered by public officials to the President of the Republic 
for the actions which they recommended to him in the processos, i.e., 
papers which they send to him for approval. In an exclusively executive 
form of government, these are of real importance to the public. A third 
kind of publication is the Jurtsprudéncia Administrativa, or administrative 
jurisprudence. These are the D.A.8.P.’s own interpretations of the laws 
on the subjects of its jurisdiction, namely, personnel, matériel, etc. 

Finally, and of particular importance to students of administration, is 
the Revista do Serviço Público, the Brazilian equivalent of the Public 
Administration Review in the United States. It has been published since 
1937, and is a monthly, with paid subscriptions, and even paying a little 
for its articles. Most of its writing is done by government officials, but 
college professors, private business people, and others outside the govern- 


z See the report by the D.A.8.P., Resultado de um Inquérito (Imprensa Nacional, 
Rio de Janeiro, 1942). i 
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ment have also contributed. It is safe to say that most public administra- 
tion literature in the Portuguese language has originated, or has been ` 
referred to, in the periodical named. 

Adminisirative Devolution. Several references have been cide to the 
various conferences which the D.A.8.P. holds regularly with the ministries 
of the national government: the Council of Personnel Administration, the 
Council of Materials, the periodic conferences with Efficiency Commis- 

sions, the ministries’ directors of public buildings divisions, and the 

directors of courses of the ministries. Thesé efforts represent a striking 
. attitude on the part of the D.A.8.P., i.e., a determination to devolve as 
much as possible of the procedure of administration upon the ministries 
as an antidote to the dangers of over-consolidation. 

The major effort in this direction has been to get the ministers to estab- 
lish departments of administration of their own. This was an immediate. 
effort on the part of the D.A.8.P.; in fact, the first department of adminis- 
tration in any ministry was established in the very first year of the 
D.A.8.P. itself, namely, 1939. Almost all of the ministries now have such 
departments of administration, organized much along the same line, i.e., 
personnel, budget, material, buildings, communications. 

Administrative Decentralization. As has been stated in a number of 
places by the official publicists of the Brazilian government, one of the 
factors of the Vargas revolution of 1930 was reaction against the extreme 
decentralization which the republican régime had brought upon Brazil. 
One of the manifestations of this decentralization was the way in which 
the two major states of São Paulo and Minas Geraes played politics for 
their own advantage regardless of national welfare. President Vargas, as a 
citizen of the state of Rio Grande do Sul, was in a good position to under- 
stand this. The pendulum has now swung to the other extreme. Both the 
governor and legislature of each of the states have been done away with, 
and replaced by 4 presidentially appointed interventor and an advisory 
council, Conselho Administrativo, also presidentially appointed. The mu- 
nicipal officials and assemblies have also been disbanded and replaced by 
mayors appointed by the interventor. 

The official government agency for the handling of the liaison with the 
states is the “commission for the study of states’ affairs” (Commissdo de 
Estudos do Negócios Estadudis). All state interventors must report 
periodically to this Commission, and their processos must also flow 


15 Entirely apart from this centralization, there has been a movement to take over 
certain territory directly. The Indicador printed in 1944 listed seven such federal 
territories: (1) Territorio do Acre, (2) Territorio Federal do Amapá, (8) Territorio 
de Fernando de Noronha, (4) Territorio do Guaporé, (5) Territorio do Iquasst, (6) 
Territorio de Ponto Pord, (7) Territorio do Rio Branco. Almost no comment can be 
found in print as to the significance of this development. 
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? 
through this channel. The president of the D.A.S.P. is an influential 
member of the States’ Affairs Commission. Since the Justice Ministry, in 
which the Commission is located, is not technically prepared to handle . 
administrative matters, many of the reports and processes of the states - 
are referred to the D.A.8.P. Each of the state governments in turn has a 
municipal affairs bureau which handles the business of the cities. A more 
highly centralized system would be hard to conceive. 

However, in the program of administrative reform, the D. A.S.P. has 
tried to mitigate the harshness of this political centralization by adminis- 
trative decentralization, at least of management services. As a result, over 
half of Brazil’s twenty states now have a department of administration 
of their own, organized along the D.A.8.P. pattern and serviced by the 
. D.AS.P. with management information and personnel. As mentioned 

_ above, the D.A.S.P. has also carried on training for state and municipal 
personnel, by bringing such into Rio for study and directed experience. 

In 1934, the federal government took from the state governments their 
control of military police, public health, the regulation of labor, the 
regulation of natural resources, and the use of public land. Ministries were 
created to handle these functions, or these were added as activities of 
already existing ministries. This did not, of course, solve the problem of 
the actual carrying out of national policies; therefore, the collaborative 
approach of administrative decentralization seems to offer some promise 
of relief. The goal has by no means been reached. Well over half the 
number of federal employees in the national government of Brazil are 
located in the immediate vicinity of Rio de Janiero, despite the fact that 
most of the country’s populous centers are in other states. 

Conclusion. It is encouraging, therefore, to see the rational progress 
which Brazil has made in her national administration. Much of the credit 
must go to the D.A.8.P. Particularly to be commended is the collabora- 
tive, not to say democratic, approach, and the efforts at devolution and 

decentralization. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


PERSONAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 
Compiled by the Managing Editor 


During the current summer, Professor Edward 8. Corwin, of Princeton 
University, is lecturing and conducting a seminar at the University of 
Washington as Walker Ames professor of political science. 


Professor Graham H. Stuart, of Stanford University, returned to the 
Department of State for the spring quarter as head of the Historical 
Records Unit, a position which he held during the academic year 1943— 
44, 


In September, 1945, Dr. Payson J. Treat, whose writings on Japan are 
well known to political scientists, will retire after forty years of service as 
professor of history at Stanford University. 


On April 17, Professor William Y. Elliott, of Harvard University, now 
vice-chairman for civilian requirements, War Production Board, delivered 
the tenth annual Edmund J. James Lecture on Government at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. His subject was “The Strategy and Politics of Raw 
Materials in Peace and War.” 


Professor Thomas I. Cook, of the University of Washington, has joined 
Professors Kenneth C, Cole and Linden A. Mander on the War Labor 
Board panel for the 12th Regional War Labor Board. 


Professor Joseph R. Hayden, who before taking leave in 1941 to serve 
as a member of the board of analysts in the Office of Strategic Services, 
was chairman of the department of political science at the University of 
Michigan, died suddenly. in Washington, D. C., on May 19. A memorial 
will appear in the next issue of the Review. 


Dean William E. Mosher of Syracuse University’s Maxwell Graduate 
School of Citizenship and Public Affairs died in Alexandria, Virginia, 
of a heart attack on June 1. A memorial will appear in the next issue of 
the Review. : 


Professor Hans Kohn, of Smith College, will deliver in July five lec- 
tures on the Norman Wait Harris Foundation at Northwestern Uni- | 
versity. They will deal with representative thinkers of nineteenth-century 
European nationalism and will be published by the Macmillan Company 
under the title “Prophets and Peoples.” 


Dr. L. V. Howard has been granted a leave of absence from the Uni- 
versity of Georgia to devote full time to the work of Governor Arnall’s 
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Agricultural and Industrial Development Board. He will continue to 
serve as the Board’s executive director, a position he has held for the past 
year and a half. 


Dr. Herbert Wright, professor of international law at the Catholic 
University of America, died in Washington, D. C., near the middle of 
May. 


Dr. Frederick M. Watkins has resigned as associate professor of govern- 
ment at Cornell University, and Dr. Mario Einaudi, assistant professor 
in the Graduate School at Fordham University, has been appointed 
associate professor on the Cornell staff. 


Dr. David W. Knepper, for eighteen years chairman of the department 
of social studies in the Mississippi State College for Women, has been 
appointed director of the division of public administration at the Univer- 
sity of Houston. In his new position he will develop a joint university-city 
in-service training program and also the university public service training 
program. 


Mr. Warren Cunningham, of the Bureau of Government Research at 
the University of Washington, has completed a report on postwar plan- 
ing for the Citizens’ Committee of the Seattle area. 


Professor Charles E. Martin is chairman of a new faculty committee at 
the University of Washington in charge of awarding foreign student 
scholarships. 


Major Albert Lapawsky, USA, on aye from the University of Chicago, 
has been promoted to the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. 


The Bureau of Government Research at the University of Washington 
has been allotted general administrative control over a research fund of 
approximately $40,000 a year, the projects to be selected by the Bureau 
in codperation with the Association of Washington Cities. 


The Southern Regional Training Program in Public Administration 
continued in the second quarter, during which time fellows were in resi- 
dence at the University of Tennessee. There they heard, as part of the 
program, various TVA and state officials, including Mr. G. F. Gant, TVA 
Director of Personnel; Mr. G. O. Wessenauer, TVA Manager of Power; 
Mr. Hayden Johnson of the Tennessee State Planning Commission. The 
fellows were in residence at the University of Georgia during the spring 
quarter. 


The annual meeting of the American Society of International Law, 
usually held in Washington, D.C, toward the end of April, was postponed 
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in 1945, In its place, local meetings were arranged in Washington and 
elsewhere. The Washington meeting was held on April 138-14 at the 
Carlton Hotel, and addresses were delivered by Henri Bonnet (French 
Ambassador), Robert H. Jackson (Associate Justice of the Supreme `: 
Court), and Julius C. Holmes (Assistant Secretary of State.) 


During the first term of this year’s summer session, the University of 
Wyoming is holding an Institute of International Affairs devoted to the 
politics and problems of Central and Eastern Europe. Dr. Feliks Gross, 
lecturer at New York University, is director, and the teaching staff 
includes J. W. Baldwin, Vojta Benes, Lewis Corey, V. C. Coulter, Petras 
Dauzvardis, Waclaw Lednicki, Phillip Lohman, Nicholas G. Mavris, 
` Anatole G. Mazour, Ante Pavelich, Michael J. Politis, Sylwin Strakacz, 
G. Harrison Thomson, and Basil Vlavianos. The program consists of 
lecture and seminar courses in economics, political science, histcry, litera- 
ture, and education, with a number of moving pictures and public ad- 
dresses also included. | 


During the spring, Secretary of State Stettinius appointed three survey 
groups, each consisting of a foreign service inspector, a representative of 
the Bureau of the Budget, and a business man, to visit and study the 
foreign service establishments of the United. States in Europe, Africa, 
and South America, respectively. The group for Europe included Dr. 

. Donald C. Stone and that for South America, Dr. Walter H. C. Laves. 
Reports to the Secretary of State, dealing with organization, administra- 
tion, procedures, and inter-agency field relations, will be made shortly. 


Under House Concurrent Resolution 18 (79th Cong., 1st Sess.), a Joint 
Committee on the Organization of Congress has started a comprehensive 
study of the internal organization and external relationships of Congress. 
The, chairman is Senator Robert M. LaFollette, Jr.; the vice-chairman, 
Representative A. 8. Mike Monroney; and the remaining members are 
Senators Elbert D. Thomas, Claude Pepper, Richard B. Russell, Wallace 
H. White, and C. Wayland Brooks, and Representatives E. E. Cox, 
Thomas J. Lane, E. C. Michener, Everett M. Dirksen, and Charles A. 
Plumley; and Dr. George B. Galloway, recently chairman of the American 
Political Science Association’s Committee on Congress, has been ap- 
pointed staff director. The Committee has been holding hearings through- 
out the month of June. I 


Under a resolution passed in 1943, the General Assembly of Georgia. 
provided for an Agricultural and Industrial Development Board, the 
twenty-one members of which have now been appointed by the governor. 
The Board is divided into seven panels (of three members each), having 
to do with agriculture; education; government; health; trade, commerce, 
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and business; public works; and industry. Each panel has a chairman and 
an administrator known as director. Two political scientists are playing 
an important part in the work, Dr. L. V. Howard being executive director 
. of the Board, and Professor Cullen B. Gosnell, of Emory University, acting 
director of the government panel. A major task that has thus far inter- 
ested the Board is that of constitutional revision, and Professor Gosnell 
has had a leading part in carrying it forward. ` 


Publication by the Library. of Congress of the first number of The 
United States Quarterly Book Last, a guide to the most important new 
books published in this country during the last quarter of 1944, was 
announced in March at the Library of Congress. A total of 132 titles, 
. carefully selected on the basis of recommendations received from a staff 
which at present numbers nearly 400 reviewers attached to scholarly 
institutions throughout the United States, is included in the first issue. 
Indicative of the American reading public’s wartime interests is the fact 
that nearly half of the books reviewed in this issue—59 titles, to be exact 
—are works pertaining to the social sciences; and most of these are in the 
field of political science, about half dealing with contemporary and post- 
war problems. The Book List had its origin In a recommendation included 
in the Final Act of the Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance 
of Peace held at Buenos Aires in 1936, the substance of this recommenda- 
tion being that each American Republic should issue a quarterly bulletin 
giving bibliographical notice of recently published works of a scientific, 
historical, literary, or artistic nature, such bulletin to be distributed and 
exchanged among the Republics by suitable government agencies. The 
publication will be sold by the Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D.C., on a subscription basis at $1.25 per volume, with single copies 
available at 35 cents each. 


The National Roster of Scientific and Specialized Personnel has issued 
a four-page pamphlet under the title of Description of the Profession of 
Political Science. This Description is one in a series of brochures describing 
the various professional fields with which the Roster is actively concerned, 
such as political science, history, psychology, economics, and social work. 
These brochures will constitute part of certain educational and training 
material to be distributed to the local offices of the United States Employ- 
ment Service with which the National Roster is closely collaborating in 
connection with placement of professionally qualified civilians and de- 
. mobilized soldiers and sailors.with previous training in professional and 
technical fields. The Description of the Profession of Political Science was 
prepared by the officers of the Association and adopted at the meeting 
of the Executive Council on February 1, 1945. Members of the Association 
are invited to scrutinize the text and to offer suggestions for improvement 
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in case a second edition is issued. Copies of the Description can be obtained 
by writing the Secretary-Treasurer of the Association, or by addressing 
the National Roster of Scientific and Specialised Personnel, War Man- 
` power Commission, Washington 25, D. C. 


Under the auspices of the Washington Chapter of the Society for the 
Advancement of Management and the School of Social Sciences and 
Public Affairs of the American University, a Federal Fiscal Series has 
been developed to promote the wider dissemination of information con- 
cerning the application of good management techniques in fiscal and 
budgetary administration. The purpose of the series is to make available 
to those interested in fiscal and budgetary administration the material 
developed through the Budget Planning Round Table of the Washington 
Chapter of the Society for the Advancement of Management. The indi- 
vidual numbers of the Series are presented in the form of case studies of 
government agencies, so selected as to represent different types of budg- 
etary systems. Case studies of the fiscal procedures of the following 
agencies will appear in mimeographed form: Tennessee Valley Authority; 
Civil Aéronautics Administration (now available); Forest Service, De- 
partment of Agriculture; Department of Justice; Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration; Coast Guard, Navy Department; and Government 
Accounting Office. 


-  Westel Woodbury Willoughby (1867-1945). On March 26, 1945, oc- 

curred the death of the scholar whom the late James W. Garner had eight 
years before called the dean of American political scientists. The title was 
indeed fitting; for few men had done so much as Dr. W.W. Willoughby to 
establish political science in the United States as an independent subject 
of study. He was one of the principal founders, in 1903, of the American 
Political Science Association, and for the first decade of its publication, 
the first of the three distinguished managing editors of this Revæw. At 
the same time, he created the graduate department of political science at 
the Johns Hopkins University, and carried it to a notable and in many 
ways unique position. I 

It is‘ well to remember that Dr. Willoughby’s department was distin- 
guished neither by the size of its teaching staff nor by the variety of its 
course offerings. When the present writer was a graduate student in the 
department in 1919-21, Dr. Willoughby gave two lectures a week and 
conducted 8 periodic seminary, while President Goodnow taught, by the 
case system, a two-hour course in constitutional or administrative law, 
and Dr. Willoughby’s twin brother, Dr. W. F. Willoughby, came over 
once a week from the Brookings Institution to offer some undergraduate 
instruction and give a graduate lecture. This was the sum of formal 
graduate work in political science, though every student had to take a 
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first and second minor, and thus came into contact with such men as 
Latané, Lovejoy, Hollander, and Barnett. 

The greatness of the department lay in the imponderables of scholar- 
ship and personality. Dr. Willoughby considered the first obligation of a 
political scientist to be dedication to productive scholarship, and his first 
responsibilities as a teacher to be a high example of such scholarship and 
the training of his students in the principles of juristic and political 
theory: He told them that once they had grasped the basic principles of 
political science, they could work up particular subjects for themselves as 
occasion demanded. He assumed that his students were as interested in 
serious scholarship as he was, and by this very assumption he gave 
political science the dignity of a high calling. He stressed the importance 
of the doctoral dissertation and advised younger Ph.D.’s to tackle large 
subjects which it might take them years to complete. Always courteous 
and eminently fair in his judgments, Dr. Willoughby would tell his 
students that his deliberate policy was to throw them into the water to 
sink or swim for themselves, and then would ask with a twinkle in his eye 
how they were making out. Meanwhile, he treated them as his intellec- 
tual equals who would scorn to be coddled and needed only the opportu- 
ity to work out their own academic salvation. The only examinations he 
ever gave were the final ones to test whether that salvation had- been 
attained. In those who learned to swim, there was engendered an invalu- 
able sense of academic self-respect. 

In a volume published in 1937 in Dr. Willoughby’s honor, there are 
to be found an evaluation of his contribution to political science by the 
late Professor Garner, the tribute paid by the present writer in presenting 
Dr. Willoughby’s portrait to the Johns Hopkins University, and a list of 
his published works. 

Over a long period of years, Dr. Willoughby was from time to time 
legal adviser to the Chinese Government. This connection began with a 
tour of service at Peking (1916-17). He also advised that Government 
at the Washington Conference, at three opium conferences, and in the 
Sino-Japanese controversy over Manchuria before the League of aeons 
Out of these experiences grew several important volumes. 

Dr. Willoughby is survived by his brother, to whom he was always very 
close. Born on the same day, they resembled each other markedly in 
physical appearance and had strikingly parallel careers. Both were grad- 
uated from the Hopkins in 1888, Both were constitutional advisers to the 
Chinese Government. Both were elected to the highest office in the gift 
of their profession: the presidency of the American Political Science Asso- 
ciation. “W. W.” was the theorist, “W. F.,”’ more concerned with applied 


I 
1 John Mabry Mathews and James Hart (eds.), Essays in Political Science in 
Honor of Westel Woodbury Willoughby (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1937). 
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political science. But the difference was not so sharp as it, might super- 
ficially appear to be. For even in the more practical field the search of 
“W. F.” has been for general principles; and he used constantly to advise 
his students to take the “problem” approach to government. i 

Dr. Willoughby lived to see political science become more. practical 
and more pragmatic. Under the pressure of events and of philosophical 
. skepticism, many of its earlier assumptions were dissolved, as those of 
physics itself had already been. There was hurried and often immature 
search for new approaches and new emphases. This ferment was whole- 
some, and it opened up new horizons to explore. 

Of late, however, the more thoughtful men in the field have once more 
begun to take their bearings. They do not advocate return to the pure 
rationalism which the founding fathers of American political science in- 
herited from the nineteenth century. But they are keenly aware of the 
futility of the raw empiricism of the ‘twenties. While they would relate 
their theory more definitely to practice, they would also insist upon ` 
grounding practice in theory. It is in this sense that men are coming once 
more to realize that theory is the heart of political science. It is in this 
sense, so meaningful for the continuity of our thought, that the spirit of 
Dr, Willoughby is vindicated even as he passes from the scene. 

JAMES HART, 

University of Virginia. 


POLITICAL SCIENTISTS AND THE WAR 


HARVEY WALKER 
Ohio State: University 


In August, 1942, there was published in this Ruvimw a progress report 
from the Committee on Personnel Service of the American Political 
Science Association indicating the extent to which the political science 
profession was, at that time, participating in the war effcrt. The record 
then presented was based-entirely upon reports from the universities and 
colleges of the country and included the names and assignments of those 
who were giving time and effort to either military or civilian tasks con- 
nected with the war. Some information was included as to recent grad- 
uates as well as permanent staff members. Since that report, much has 
happened, both in the profession and in the conduct of the war. It was felt 
by the officers of the Association that a new inquiry should be made and 
the report brought up to date. Accordingly, in September, 1944, a letter 
was sent to the presidents of the institutions of higher education in the 
United States asking for current information on their staff members in the 
political science field. They were asked to indicate which persons had been 
granted leave for military or civilian war service and what the assign- 
ments of these persons had been. Data were requested also as to those 
who had been called upon to render war service locally, or as consultants, 
without taking leave from their academic duties. This letter brought a 
gratifying response. While some replies were belated, thus delaying the 
compilation and analysis of the data, the information which follows repre- 
sents returns from 122 institutions. In addition, 28 negative replies were 
received. Additional data were secured from the News ani Notes section ` 
of the Ruvimw for 1941-44. 

The data which follow do not include all of the information received. 
For example, since nearly all members of the profession in institutions 
which have had ASTP, STAR, or Navy pre-flight or officer-training units 
participated in the training program, mention of such sarvice has been 
omitted. It has also been necessary, in the interest of eccnomy of space, 
to abbreviate somewhat the description of duty assignments of some of 
the more versatile and peripatetic members of the profession. In this in- 
quiry, no request was made for data on recent graduates who were not 
members of a permanent staff. I 

The list appended includes the names and present and former assign- 
ments in the war effort of 341 members of the profession. Of these mem- 
bers, 196 are or have been engaged in civilian pursuits and 145 in military. 
Of the civilians, 124 are working in or out of Washington as headquarters, 
58 more are engaged in civilian war work in the field, outside of Washing- 
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ton, but within the Continental United States. Fourteen are in civilian war 
work overseas. Of those in military or related pursuits, 88 are in the Army, 
48 in the Navy, three in the Marine Corps, one each in the Coast Guard 
and Red Cross, and four in administration of camps for conscientious 
objectors. In six cases, data on the nature of employment was not given. 

The war is not yet over. While a number of political scientists have 
already returned from war work to academic pursuits, others will, no doubt, 
be called upon to take up war service before peace is attained. The present 
report, therefore, while more complete than the first one, is still only a 
progress report. Only after the war is over will it be possible to writea 
complete history of the contribution of political scientists to victory. 

Stars indicate that information was not furnished by the institution 
concerned. 
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BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


The Road to Serfdom. By Frrepricn A. Harux. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. 1944. Pp. xi, 250. $2.75.) 


The road to serfdom is the road of socialism and planning, according to 
Professor Hayek. Look at the Germans, look at the Austrians. If you go 
forward on the road that has been travelled by you during the last ten or 
fifteen years, you too will be engulfed in a totalitarian society and become 
the serfs of a totalitarian government. The author substantiates these dire 
predictions with careful argumentation and much evidence to the effect 
that the idealists who promoted socialism in Italy, Germany, and Austria 
were the pathfinders of Fascism and National Socialism. In fact, he even 
cites Adolf Hitler as saying in February, 1941, that “basically National 
Socialism and Marxism are the same.” (It should be recalled, though it 
isn’t by Professor Hayek, that this was the period when, under the cloak of 
the Soviet-German Pact, Hitler was getting ready for his attack upon the 
Soviet Union.) 

Perhaps some would feel that what has been said is enough. However, 
the argument of Professor Hayek has made a deep impression in certain 
circles, and deserves a somewhat more detailed review. The run of Hayek’s 
argument is rather simple. After stating the basic theme mentioned above, 
he advances, at the end of the Introduction, the following proposition: “It 
was the prevalence of socialist views and not Prussianism that Germany 
had in common with Italy and Russia—and it was from the masses and 
not from the classes steeped in the Prussian tradition, and favored by it, 
that National Socialism arose.” Even if Spengler had not quite convinc- 
ingly argued thé deep link between Prussianism and the regimented 
state socialism characteristic of Germany in his Preussentum und Sozial- 
ismus, Hayek’s alternative in the second part of his statement is essen- 
tially false. For it was precisely the classes steeped in the Prussian tradi- 
tion of state regimentation which, combined with the masses of peasants 
. and small bourgeoisie who had not yet undergone the political education 
provided in the social democratic trade unions, produced National Social- 
ism. 
In the first chapter, entitled “The Abandoned Road,” Hayek argues 
that we have abandoned the road of freedom, which is the road of “how 
we can make best use of the spontaneous forces found in a free society.” 
As far as one can make out, this “free society” of Hayek’s is the bleak 
1840’s in England when Manchester exploitation reigned supreme, when 
the enterpriser was wholly free to practice his “astuteness for ambushing 
the community’s loose change,” as Veblen once so sardonically expressed 
it. Although “freedom” is a key concept in Hayek’s thought pattern, it 


nowhere receives any careful analysis, and the intricate problems of who. 
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is to be free for what, which have troubled since men began to think about 
freedom, are left unattended. 

The second chapter deals with “The Great Utopia.” This utopia is, of 
course, socialism, Peter Drucker, Walter Lippmann, and other heavy 
thinkers are adduced in support of the contention that socialism and 
communism are “tan illusion.” Moreover, they are merely the first step 
toward Fascism. Even Hitler says so. In fact, the two are practically the 
same. The fact that the word socialism stands for the greatest variety of 
governmental schemes, that it may mean trade union democracy, or the 
dictatorship of 8 class-conscious proletarian élite, or the tyranny of a self- 
appointed racist élite, or yet mainly land reform within the dissolving 
context of Asiatic peoples—this fact is hardly mentioned by Hayek, let 
alone subjected to any kind of differentiated analysis. f 

Yet upon this shaky foundation, Hayek is ready to turn to 8 discussion 
of “Individualism and Collectivism.” He makes it amply clear that he 
does not wish to have individualism understood as a “dogmatic laissez 
Jaire attitude” (although this has frequently been represented as being 
Hayek’s view). But since it is not; Hayek is distorting the other side when 
he writes: “What our planners demand is a central direction of all eco- 
nomic activity according to a single plan, laying down how the resources 
of society should be ‘consciously directed’ to serve particular ends.in a 
definite way.” I call this statement a distortion, because, actually, 
planners from the National Resources Planning Board down have labored 
to combat this teleological conception of planning. Notably Charles E. 
Merriam, in a series of noteworthy studies, has developed the conception 
of codperative planning which is almost the opposite. I would quote him 
him but for the fact that his views are so well known. (To complete his 
` demonstration of ignorance of most relevant writings and experience in 
the field whereof he treats, Hayek states (p. 38): “The systematic study of 
the forms of legal institutions which will make the competitive system 
work efficiently has been sadly neglected” —-this in spite of John R. 
Commons’ monumental work.) 

Hayek next addresses himself to “The ‘Inevitability’ of Pine, ” He 
does not think planning is inevitable, but the result of deliberate action. 
But who among the advocates of planning as inevitable does not believe 
it to be the result of deliberate action? How could he be an advocate of it 
if he did not? It is clear that the inevitability is one of rational rather than 
material compulsion. Does Hayek deal with this rational compulsion? 
Hardly. “The movement for planning owes its present strength largely 
to the fact that, while planning is in the main still an ambition, it unites 
almost all the single-minded idealists, all the men and women who have 
devoted their lives to a single task.” As a member of the Windham County 
Agricultural Planning Committee, I wonder where Hayek has been all 
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this time. Planning is not an ambition, but 8 sold fact, and a fact that 
unites such single-minded idealists as the dairy farmers of Windham 
county. 

Having thus laid a solid foundation of factual report and theoretical 
analysis, Hayek next proceeds to tackle the fascinating topic of “Planning 
and Democracy.” After an excursion into metaphysics which clusters 
around the extreme subjectivism that “scales of values exist only in indi- 
vidual minds,” he lays down the conclusion that “common action is thus 
limited to the fields where people agree on common ends.” This statement 
Hayek seems to consider a devastating one for the idea of democratic 
planning; unhappily for him, it happens to be the very basis of such plan- 
ning. His allegation that we are “forced to produce agreement on every- 
thing in order that any action can be taken,” is almost incomprehensible 
in the light of the work of planners throughout the United States. Yet 
‘the delegation of* particular technical tasks to separate bodies, ... is 
yet only the first step in the process whereby a democracy which embarks 
on planning progressively relinquishes its powers.” We had thought that 
when democracy or anything else acquires powers, it does not relinquish 
` them. But, according to Hayek, both can be done at the same time; for 
“the belief is becoming more and more widespread that, if things are to 
get done, the responsible authorities must be freed from the fetters of 
` democratic procedure.” How come? To quote from our Plan for Greater 
Boston: “We believe that only genuine democratic sharing of responsibil- 
ity for metropolitan government can give us the necessary long range sup- 
port.” And again: “We believe citizen participation to be absolutely es- 
sential to any effective progress in the metropolitan community.” Yet, 
according to Hayek, “the clash between planning and democracy arises 
simply from the fact that the latter is an obstacle to the suppression of 
freedom which the direction of economic activity requires.” Freedom of 
whom? Freedom for what? 

“Planning and the Rule of Law” appears to be the keystone in the arch 
of the argument. For if it is procedure which the planning process threat- 
ens with corruption, then the procedural is paramount. Unfortunately, 
Hayek operates with an imprecise and historically questionable concept 
of the rule of law. “Stripped of all its technicalities, this means that gov- 
ernment in all its actions is bound by rules fixed and announced before- 
hand...” (p. 72) He asks us to discard the “narrower technical mean- 
ing” which the term is said to have acquired through Dicey’s work. 
Granting this (though reluctantly), it still remains to be pointed out that 
Hayek’s statement is at variance with the traditional concept. As Dean 
Pound puts it very clearly in the Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, the 
rule of law “is a characteristic doctrine of the common law that the judi- 
ciary, in ordinary legal proceedings, may pronounce upon the validity of 
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acts... .” Hayek shows no trace of familiarity with the history of the 

doctrine, no inkling of the fact that it was first clearly formulated by Sir 

Edward Coke, in his Second Institute. Instead, he claims that the idea is a 

“Whig”? doctrine, and attributes it to Locke. Actually, Locke had no 

clear conception of the “rule of law,” but rather expounded the sharp 

majoritarian principle usually though falsely attributed to Rousseau, as 
` Willmoore Kendall has shown in John Locke and the Doctrine of Majority- 
` Rule. 

Equally false and misleading is Hayek’s identification of the rule of 
law and of Rechisstaat. This idea has a long history traced with masterly 
hand by Otto von Gierke in Chapter VI of The Development of Political 
Theory (trans. Bernard Freyd). In its various forms, it is an attempt to 
restrict the power of the state by the idea of an antecedent law. While 
both the idea of the Rechtsstaat and the doctrine of the rule of law seek to 
_ confine within the narrowest possible limits the arbitrary action of gov- 
ernment and its officials, the rule of law stresses the rôle of the judiciary, 
while the Rechtsstaat stresses that of the legislative power. 

The argument is crucial to the whole train of thought presented by 
Hayek, because upon it rests the alleged prospective parallelism between 
developments in Germany and Austria on the one hand and England and 
America on the other. Had Hayek taken greater care to determine just 
what were the elements of similarity in the two governmental traditions, 
he would have discovered the crucial fact that fascism (and sovietism) 
fitted into the solid administrative tradition of more than three hundred 
years of centralized bureaucracy. His failure to do so wrecks his whole 
argument. For the chapters which follow, on “Economic Controls,” 
“Security,” “Why the Worst Get on Top,” and so on, depend upon the 
cogency of the preceding scheme. I hope to have shown that this scheme 
is untenable both on historical and empirical, and on logical and analytical, 
grounds. . pt I 

One point remains to be noted. It is a failure of omission. In spite of his 
alleged concern for the freedom of the individual, Hayek shows little be- 
lief in the common man and his capacity for useful participation in the 
community’s common concerns. It seems a mean trick to turn the tables 
on him, but I cannot help feeling that he, rather than the socialists whom 
he denounces, lacks both faith in and understanding of the codperative 
freedom that is the American conception of democracy. To paraphrase a 
sentence which we quoted from Hayek at the outset: “It was a belief- in 
the superior wisdom of the bureaucracy (an éste, the state), and not the 
prevalence of socialist views, that Germany had in common with Italy 
and Russia—and it was from the classes steeped in that tradition as well 
as the non-emancipated masses that national socialism arose.” The expert 
on top, the Fuehrer der’s schon maachen wird, the servile docility in the 
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face of brass hats—these are the governmental ingredients of a tradition 
which corrupted the belief in man’s capacity for greater and greater co- 
operation as manifest in, say, David Owen, decried the belief in group 
work and planning as Utopian, and converted the belief in a modest, yet 
useful, common man into the strident fanaticism of a self-appointed 
world-élite or master race. The road to serfdom lies through the timid 
disbelief in the capacity of the people to rule themselves. Hayek considers 
“misleading and unfounded” “the belief that, so long as the ultimate ` 
- source of power is the will of the majority, the power cannot be arbitrary.” 
We believe that “a majority of common men may, in response to urgent 
needs, abandon one freedom for another. They may fail even to realize the 
full import of these freedoms. They are not apt to be satisfied for any 
length of time with the loss of all freedoms” (The New Belief in the Com- 
mon Man, p. 150). As Lincoln so well put it in a letter to a friend: “‘Re- 
member, Dick, to keep close to the people—they are always right and will 
mislead no one.” The will of the people is not the road to serfdom, but the 
only method for achieving such freedom as the common man has ever 
enjoyed. 
CARL J. FRIEDRICH. 
Harvard Universtty. 


The Children of Light and the Children of Darkness; A Vindication of 
Democracy and a Critique of tis Traditional Defence. By. REINHOLD 
Nizpugr. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1944. Pp. mi 190. 
$2.00.) 


That one of the most oii and helpful discussions of democratic 
theory and practice to appear in recent years should come from the pen 
of America’s most eminent theologian is a fact that has significant implica- 
tions for political science. To those who would reject the insights of the 
Christian religion as being inconsequential or irrelevant to professional 
students of politics, this book is a vigorous challenge; for it opens up wide 
vistas of inquiry and penetrates to political realities in a manner that 
political science, as a strictly empirical and descriptive study, has over- 
looked and often obscured.’ 

It is the author's thesis that “democracy has a more compelling justif- 
cation and requires a more realistic vindication than is given it by the lib- 
eral culture with which it has been associated in modern history’’ (p. x). 
The grave defect of liberal democracy was its optimistic underestimation 
of the human capacity for evil. Niebuhr would ascribe the plight of mod- 
ern democratic civilization not so much to moral cynicism as to moral 
sentimentality. Face to face with moral cynicism, the liberal democrat 
had neither the understanding nor the institutional controls to combat and 
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restrain it. He underestimated not only his opponents’ capacity for evil 
but also his own. 

The rejection by modern civilization of the Christian doctrine of orig- 
inal sin robbed bourgeois liberal theory, Niebuhr believes, of real wis- 
dom. ‘‘Whenever modern idealists are confronted with the divisive and 
corrosive effects of man’s self-love, they look for some immediate cause 
of this perennial tendency, usually in some specific form of social organi- 
zation. One school holds that men wculd be good if only political institu- 
tions would not corrupt them; anothar believes that they would be good 
if the prior evil of a faulty economic organization could be eliminated. Or 
another school thinks of this evil as no more than ignorance, and therefore 
waits for a more perfect educational process to redeem man from his par- 
tial and particular loyalties. But no 3chool asks how it is that an essen- 
tially good man could have produced corrupting and tyrannical political 
organizations or exploiting economic organizations or fanatical and super- 
stitious religious organizations” (p. 17). k 

It is “man’s capacity for justice” which “makes democracy possible,” 
but it is “man’s inclination to injustice’ which “makes democracy neces- 
sary” (p. xi). Democracy, as a “method of finding proximate solutions 

.for insoluble problems” (p. 118), requires, the author insists, a conception 
of human nature and of history that avoids the pitfalls both of complacent 
optimism and of despairing pessimism. Such a conception is contained in 
the Christian faith, “which understands the fragmentary and broken 
character of all historic achievements and yet has confidence in their 
meaning because it knows their comp-etion to be in the hands of a Divine 
Power, whose resources are greater than those of men, and whose suffering 
love can overcome the corruptions of man’s achievements, without negat- 
ing the significance of our striving” (pp. 189-190). 

Niebuhr’s political philosophy is realistic without being cynical, and 
confident without being fatuous. Yet >ne is left with the feeling that he is 
unduly harsh on “the children of light” (the moral idealists) and unduly 
indulgent with “the children of darkness” (the moral cynics). One is 
damned apparently whichever way he turns—for foolishness, if a child 
of light; for evil, if a child of darkness. Political naiveté is probably no 
more a monopoly of the children of light than political wisdom is a monop- 
oly of the children of darkness. . 

And one may justly criticize the author for failing, in this book at least, 
to play the game himself. No one in -eal life can sit on the sidelines as a 
critical spectator forever observing the frailties and virtues of the oppos- 
ing forces. Sooner or later, he must choose sides and make positive com- 
mitments. You may, of necessity, have to be content with “proximate” 
solutions, but the very fact that you regard the solution as “proximate” 
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presupposes commitment to a standard that is absolute. You cannot ap- 
proximate justice without a conception of what would be absolutely just. 
i JOHN E. HALLOWELL. 
Duke University. 


Twilight of I ndividual Liberty. By HAMILTON VREBLAND, Ja. (New s = 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1944. Pp. iv, 171. $2.00.) 


This book is a combination of lament, warning, and diatribe. We have 
abandoned, it seems, the tradition of English liberty, which “consists of a 
system of standards below which government may not go in the treat- 

. ment of human beings” (p. 9). The United States “is becoming a demo- 
cratic despotism” (p. 12). “Of all the absolutisms, democratic despotism 
is, in my opinion, the worst...” (p. 142). It has apparently not yet 
arrived in all its worst features, however, for the author says that “f it 
ever comes to exist in this country, which God forbid, we shall have only 
one alphabetical agency—the Triple P; meaning Professional Politicians’ 
Paradise” (p. 143). Apart from war measures, “we have, in the last ten 
years, witnessed an enormous extension of Federal power and a consider- 
able extension of State power, both at the expense of individual liberty” 
(p. ii). Bureaucracy has been made not only possible but necessary by 
“the upholding by the United States Supreme Court of regulatory legisla- 
tion far beyond the constitutional limits formerly placed thereon” (p. i). 
The “change toward legislative absolutism has apparently been effected 
through the-adoption by a majority of the Hea Court of the Judicial 
marshaled to demonstrate and show the seriousness of this judicial aber- 
ration. 

The author includes in his Introduction the comment: “Perhaps I am 
guilty of over-simplification of a rather complex subject.” With this com- 
ment the reviewer heartily agrees. No concept in the field of American 
political thought is in greater need of careful re-examination and redefini- 
tion than that of liberty. Government today faces no task greater than 

. that of giving protection to the essentials of liberty while at the same time 

performing the functions of control which must be performed by some 
agency or agencies if our complex system of mass-production industrial- 
ism is to continue to operate and maintain some relation to the public 
welfare. Mr. Vreeland’s book, unfortunately, provides little help in the 
discovery of the essentials of liberty. It suggests no alternative to the 
régime which it denounces other than that of governmental retreat from 
the area which it entered in order to cope with the problems of the de- 
pression and the broader problems of a nation and a world suddenly 

. caught in a network of Saree. industrial and commercial relation- 
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ships. In its lamentation over the expansion of governmental power, it 
makes no mention of the consolidation of power in gigantic corporations 
in the United States and other countries, corporations which wield more 
‘influence in the world of affairs than do some national states. It does not 
say that these corporations can be trusted to serve the public interest and 
to.avoid encroachments on individual liberty, whereas government can- 
not. Evidently because on certain historical occasions “the people traded 
liberty for security and lost both” (p. 145), we should take through gov- 
ernment no unprecedented steps to solve the unique problems of our econ- 
omy. The book is negative from beginning to end. Political-science will 
have to do better if it is to contribute either to the protection of liberty or 
to the preservation of order. 
CARL BRENT SWISHER. 
Johns Hopkins University. 


The Reorganization of Congress. By Gnorgram B. GALLOWAY ET AL. A Re- 
port of the Committee on Congress of the American Political Science 
Association (Washington D. C.: Public Affairs Press. 1945. Pp. 89. 
$1.00.) 


Strengthening the Congress. By Rosmrt HELLER. Planning Pamphlets, 
No. 39. January, 1945. (New York: National Fanning Association. 
1945. Pp. iii, 39. $0.25.) 


Two significant reports issued almost simultaneously focus attention, 
both lay and scholarly, upon the “problem” of Congress. The capable 
Committee on Congress of the American Political Science Association, 
diligently chairmaned by George B. Galloway, approached its task ‘from 
_ the standpoint of exploring ways to make Congress more effective.” It 
produced a report of considerable practical value to Congress, which sig- 
nificantly, perhaps for a related reason, seems hospitable toward sugges- 
tions. With a realistic understanding of present difficulties, the study 
states the facts of each problem, discusses various remedies, often with an 
impartial statement of the pros and cons of éach, and then presents a 
„pragmatic solution more likely to be accepted by the congressman than 
by the theorizer. This presentation is in marked contrast to the succinct, 
numbered recommendations made by Robert Heller, engineer and busi- 
ness consultant, whose pamphlet on Congress, was prepared for the Na- 
tional Planning Association. 

The report of the political scientists first discusses internal organization 
and operation of Congress under the headings of congestion of business, 
staffing, the committee system, and compensation of personnel. To reduce 
legislative business, the Committee would divest Congress of the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia and the settlement of private claims and 
pensions, thus eliminating the Private Calendar. Another proposal to this 
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end is greater use of government corporations (which, however, should be 
created only when this particular form of administrative organization is 
appropriate, and not primarily to relieve Congress). Various forms of 
devolution were also considered as means of lessening the work of the 
lawmakers, but wisely dismissed. The Committee believes Congress 
should have independent research facilities equal in quality to the staff aid 
in the executive branch. There was no agreement upon whether the legis- 
lative staff should be attached to committees or drawn from a central 
pool, or both. Increased appropriations are suggested for the Office of 
Legislative Counsel and the Legislative Reference Service. The suggestion 
that the congressional staff, once created, is “not to determine, nor nec- 
essarily to oppose, the departmental experts” is easier made than en- 
forced. 

Reorganization of the committee system should be carried out, in the 
opinion of the political scientists, by eliminating inactive committees and 
consolidating overlapping ones, and by creating twin committees organ- 
ized functionally in both houses. This scheme of parallel committees is 
also to be codrdinated with the administrative branch, thus improving the 
machinery for legislative-executive coöperation on governmental policy. 
Seniority in committee chairmanships would be brought to an end and 
tenure limited to six years. Feasible alternative methods of selection are 
proposed. The perquisites of the lawmakers would be increased by adding 
to the allowance for clerk hire, increasing salaries, and introducing retire- 
ment allowances. 

Turning to the external relationships of Congress, the Galloway report ` 
considers relations with the administration, the electorate, and interest 
groups. The standing committees, reorganized of course, would serve as 
vehicles of communication with the corresponding administrative agencies, 
which in turn, it is suggested, should appoint congressional secretaries as 
liaison agents. The relationship between the leaders of Congress and the 
President is to be formalized by establishment of a legislative council 
composed of the “big four” plus chairmen of standing committees. This 

. arrangement is supported as a means of promoting better teamwork with 
the administration and providing responsible and planned legislative 
leadership. This suggestion demonstrates the laboratory possibilities of 
federalism, which should likewise make for an awareness that legislative 
councils do not always encourage legislative codperation with the execu- 
tive. While not specifically rejecting other procedures for more effective 
inspection of administrative action, the committee recommends that this 
“Increasingly important” responsibility be entrusted primarily to sub- 
committees of the House Committee on Appropriations at informal open 
hearings. 

After the committee sympathetically considers the tasks imposed on 
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the lawmakers by insistent constituents, the cure suggested is better 
public understanding of the legislative process; of the several methods of 
enlightenment considered, none is endorsed as a final recommendation. 

Exactly what recommendations the Committee means to stand by is . 
difficult to determine, for what often seems to be an earnest proposal in 
the body of the report is not included in the final recapitulation of recom- 
mendations. New suggestions also appear in the summary which do not 
clearly stand out elsewhere. This proliferation of ideas was undoubtedly 
an effort to present Congress with many alternatives as well as to accom- 
modate the thinking of many minds. Nevertheless, it is unfortunate from 
the standpoint of public understanding and education. It causes confusion 
which the Heller pamphlet avoids, albeit by over-simplication. 

Part I of the Planning Association pamphlet deals with the four primary 
functions of Congress, followed by a list of five prerequisites for their ade- 
quate performance. Cost, the author correctly maintains, should not be a 
factor in the consideration of any needed improvements. It is pointed out 
that a well integrated program of reform is possible through congressional 
action alone without resort to constitutional amendment, and Part IT 
sets forth fourteen proposed changes. These recommendations agree with 
those made by the political scientists except that the executive would be 
held to stricter accountability by proposals to extend the usefulness of the 
General Accounting Office, establish a joint committee for public accounts, 
and question excutive department heads before each house. The engineer- 
author sometimes offers a succinct forthright solution to what is a deep- 
seated, many-faceted problem, incapable of such easy summary disposal. 
He emphasizes the necessity for a focal point within Congress and suggests 
a mechanism for the exercise of party leadership which would focus party 
accountability and fix responsibility for legislative action. His Majority 
Policy Committee has much to commend it, but it is doubtful whether it 
would accomplish the author's purpose. He overlooks the elementary fact 
that our party structure is decentralized and that congressmen are more 
dominated by local party organization than by national party leadership, 
be it from their own group in Congress or the White House. 

The Heller report, based as it is primarily on work external to Congress 
and without enough concern for the traditions of that body, is not likely 
to influence congressmen. It will direct the thinking of influential citizens 
toward the dire need for congressional reform.’ The report of the political 
scientists, written in the atmosphere of Congress, will in greater likelihood 
be considered by. Congress if the legislative branch is really bent on self- 
improvement. 

. JOHN À. PERKINS. 

International City Managere’ Association. : 
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The Declaration of Independence; The Evolution of the Text as Shown in 
Facsimales of Various Drafts by its Author, Thomas Jefferson. By JuLian 
P. Born. (Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1945. Pp. 46, plus : 
46 pages of facsimiles. $3.50.) 


This edition of The Declaration of Independence makes available to the 
public the brochure printed for the Library of Congress on the occasion 
of the Library’s Bicentennial Exposition celebrating the two-hundredth 


` ~ anniversary of Jefferson’s birth. In his account of the evolution of the text 


of the Declaration, Dr. Boyd has solved many of the most difficult prob- 
lems relating to that famous document, problems previously studied by 
Becker, Hazelton, Fitzpatrick, and others, to all of whom Dr. Boyd pays 
due tribute. 

Dr. Boyd first gives a brief account of the background of the Declara- 
tion, which was truly “an expression of the American mind.” To Timothy 
Pickering’s charge that Jefferson contributed nothing original or solely 
Jeffersonian, the reply is made that Jefferson “identified the harmonizing 
sentiments of the day with concepts of government which had an ancient 
and diverse lineage,” and yet did it in a prose style which stamped the 
product of his pen “as indubitably and singly Jeffersonian.” “The great- 
ness of his achievement,” declared Dr. Boyd, “aside from the fact that he 
created one of the outstanding literary documents of the world and of all 
time, was that he identified its sublime purpose with the roots of liberal 
traditions that spread back to England, to Scotland, to Geneva, to Hol- 
land, to Germany, to Rome, and to Athens.” ' 

Under the heading, “Two Influential Documents,” Dr. Boyd asserts 
that when Jefferson sat down to the task of writing the Declaration it is 

` scarcely possible that he could have escaped a reliance on his own draft 
of a proposed constitution for Virginia and on George Mason’s bill of 
rights adopted by the convention of Virginia on June 12, 1776. This is 
evidenced by the fact that in his draft of a fundamental law for Virginia, 
Jefferson catalogued a series of charges against George II similar to his 
indictment of the king in the Declaration. The sequence of charges in 
both documents and their parallel phraseology indicate, according to Dr. 
Boyd, that Jefferson copied from his earlier document in writing the 
Declaration. 

Of Jefferson’s debt to George Mason’s Declaration of Rights, Dr. Boyd 
says that “the similarity that exists is a similarity of ideas” and expresses 
doubt that the case has been proved that Jefferson was as directly influ- 
enced by Mason’s Declaration as he was by his own proposed constitution 
of Virginia. 

Six texts of the Declaration in Jefferson’s handwriting, together with 
the copy in the handwriting of John Adams, are used to trace the evolu- 
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tion of the text through its formative history. Due attention is paid also to 
the three official texts of the Declaration. Emphasis is laid on three dis- 
tinct stages: Jefferson’s original draft before it was presented to the mem- 
bers of the Committee of Five for criticism; the draft after the members of 
the Committee had completed their alterations; and the draft after Con- 
gress had made its excisions and additions. This part of Dr. Boyd’s study 
is a masterpiece of internal criticism. The conclusion is reached that, “both 
numerically and quantitatively, Congress eliminated more and added 
fewer words to the Declaration than any or all of the Committee of Five.” 
These changes wounded Jefferson’s pride of authorship, but, in Dr. Boyd’s 
` opinion, they improved the Declaration. 

The descriptions of the ten documents which are reproduced are ex- 
ceedingly valuable in any study of the Declaration. Particularly interest- 
ing are the copies made by Jefferson for Richard-Henry Lee and for 
George Wythe. Concerning the latter, Dr. Boyd is quite certain that the 
copy in the New York Public Library is the one sent by Jefferson to 
Wythe. 

The facsimiles of the various drafts add materially to the attractiveness 
of a volume which must be given very high rank in the field of American 
historical scholarship. i 

EverETT S. Brown. 

University of Michigan. 


Our Jungle Diplomacy. By WILLIAM FRANKLIN Sanps. In collaboration 
with Joseph M. Lalley. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press. 1944. Pp. 250. $2.50.) 


This volume is an exception to the rule that books of diplomatic rem- 
iniscence must be tedious, stiff, and unenlightening. To illustrate, note 
that both Sands and Hugh Wilson served in Guatemala during Taft’s 
administration. Wilson’s Education of a Diplomat reaches no conclusions 
concerning our force diplomacy, and is ‘‘discreet”’ (and dull) in comments 
about diplomats and business men. Sands, on the other hand, states his 
views in a lively fashion, pulls no punches in discussing such dictators as 
Estrada Cabrera, such filibusters as Lee Christmas, such concession-seek- 
ers as William O. Sulzer, such ranking politicians as Philander C. Knox. 
Even those who cannot accept all the judgments here pronounced will 
appreciate the author’s frankness. 

Most of Our Jungle Diplomacy deals with Sands’ experiences in Latin 
America from 1905 to 1911. He was secretary of legation in Panama and 
Guatemala, secretary of embassy in Mexico, minister to Guatemala, 
and, after resigning from the diplomatic service, visited Ecuador on a 
business mission. He thus had opportunities to observe the unfolding of 
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United States policies during a critical period. We are glad to have his 
description of the techniques of Latin American dictators, their deals with 
American financial interests, their relations with our military and diplo- 
matic agents. Important, too, are the characterizations of the Americans 
who participated in the building up of American interests in the regions 
to the south. Here, for instance, is a good description of the work of John 
F. Stevens, who preceded Goethals as engineer in charge of digging the 
Panama Canal. Here is an interesting description of the Ecuadorian trou- 
bles of 1911, and the labors and views of David E. Thompson, United 
States ambassador to Mexico in 1906-09. 
` Sands often disapproved of the policies of his superiors. He considered 
Theodore Roosevelt impulsive, dictatorial, inclined to ‘play favorites. 
Taft was cold, legalistic, ineffective. Root and Bacon were satisfactory 
Secretaries of State, Knox clever but lazy. All three, Sands thought, were 
hampered by the poor organization of the State Department and the st- 
titude of chief subordinates. Merit was ignored in the foreign service, 
Sands came to feel; promotion was by intrigue or by business and political 
connections. Some young men adjusted themselves to the system. Sands, 
never a yielding individual, chose to resist. At least once, he was openly 
insubordinate. And clashes with superiors finally led him to quit the serv- ` 
ice. 

There is an effort to tie the Latin American story to the Far Eastern 
picture, in suggestions that our expansion southward provided a pattern 
for the Japanese in Asia. To be sure, imperialist techniques are similar all 
over the world; but Sands fails to show a direct connection in this case. 
The effort to establish the relationship suggests that Sands strongly op- 
posed dollar diplomacy. So he did, on some occasions. He disliked the 
personality and program of Assistant Secretary of State Huntington Wil- 
son, who had much to do with Knox’s policies. And Sands’ resignation 
came in a controversy over the “sordid and dangerous” Sulzer concession. 
But Sands thought well of Minor Keith and Lee Christmas, of Joseph Lee 
and David Thompson, and of others who promoted the interests of Ameri- 
can expansion. He himself went to South America for a New York banking 
house after leaving the diplomatic service. It should be understood, there- 
fore, that the book is an attack upon some of the methods of American 
expansion—not the expansion itself. ; 

This is Sands’ second book of recollections, His first, Undiplomatic 
Memories, covered his stay in the Orient. Let us hope that a third volume 
will tell us about his career after 1911, especially his service with the Com- 
mission on Relief of Prisoners of War in Russia, 1916-17. 

f ! -Fren Harvey HARRINGTON. 

University of Wisconsin. I I 
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The Governments of the Major Foreign Powers. Eprrep BY Herman BEU- 
KEMA. (West Point, New York: United States Military Academy. 
1945. Pp. xxiii, 252.) 


This volume is intended solely for the use of students at the United 
States Military Academy and -is designed for the future army officer 
“who in due time may be concernéd with the making or execution of gov- 
ernmental policies” (p. viii). Evaluation of the work demands an aware- 
ness of the fact that though political science, history, and economics are 
important to the cadet, they are none the less ancillary to the main ob- 
jective of the Academy curriculum, namely, the training of military of- 
ficers. Thus, tactics, military engineering, mathematics, electricity, 
ordnance and gunnery, chemistry, and the like, are subjects to which the 
cadet devotes a major portion of his time. In fact, according to the Infor- 
mation Pamphlet, United States Military Academy, West Point, N. Y. 
(Edition 1945), under the present accelerated course only eleven periods 
are provided for a study of comparative government (p. 35). In so short a 
course, a somewhat abbreviated text is necessary. 

This text describes six major foreign governments—those of Great 
Britain, France, Italy, Germany, Russia, and Japan—and devotes an 
average of thirty-eight pages to each, The treatment of each government, 
is about the same: background, constitutional and philosophical bases, 
legislative, executive, and judicial organization, local government, civil 
rights, foreign affairs, and the armed forces. Those of us who have used 
the larger texts, such as Ogg’s English Government and Politics or Shotwell’s 
Governments of Continental Europe, might condemn this text as being bare 
in presentation and unstimulating; and it is truly a skeletal account of 
foreign government. Civil rights in Great Britain are disposed of in three 
very short paragraphs; the Fascist corporate state is covered in little 

-more than a page; political parties and groups under the Third French 
Republic, in about a page and a half; National Socialist doctrine, in two 
and one-half pages. Bearing in mind, however, the short time allotted 
to the students for a study of comparative government, it must be con- 
cluded that the authors of this work have developed an admirable text- 
book which is clear, concise, and of the essence of the subject. | 

Fully half of the section on France is devoted, first, to the Vichy Gov- 
ernment, its structure and powers, its political groups, local government 
and repressive measures, and finally, its dissolution; and second, to the 
establishment in 1943 of the Provisional Government of the French Re- 
public. This government is described as of late 1944. The section on Italy 
includes a consideration of the downfall of Mussolini and the creation of ` 
the Badoglio régime and its successor, the Bonomi government. In this 
connection, there is some discussion of the organization and activities of 
the Allied Military Government and the Allied Control Commission and 
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their consolidation early in 1944. The nature of Mussolini’s puppet gov- 
ernment in northern Italy is discussed. 
The text is interspersed with illustrations, charts, official documents, 
and maps, and the volume closes with an excellent bibliography. ` 
I : C. Gorpon Post. 
Yassar College. - 


Representative Bureaucracy; An Interpretation of the British Civil Service. 
By J. Dowatp Kinestey. (Yellow Springs, Ohio: The Antioch Press. 
1944. Pp. 324. $3.50.) ' 


For eighty years the British civil service has been an object of interest 
and study to American students of government; Jenckes, Eaton, Moses, 
Lambie, Stout, and now Kingsley, have all given us descriptive and 
analytical accounts, and all so good that even the earlier ones have value 
for us to this day. This newest one contains an historical section, not 
quite one-half of the text, and en analysis of the civil service on the eve of ` 
the war, with some brief references to the war experience. Its unique ob- 
jective is stated by the author in the preface as follows: “I have under- 
taken (in the historical chapters) to sustain a thesis—a thesis of the ut- 
most importance to any understanding of our own times—but one which 
I have thought it necessary to document lavishly. My history is, in a 
sense, polemical; and one must be more indefatigable in amassing evi- 
dence under such circumstances than might otherwise be the case.” 

Shortly after this passage occurs a tribute from the author to his 
teacher, Professor Laski, who ‘‘did more than to provide me with infor- 
mation: he brought me understanding and a point of view which has ever 
since formed the focus of my thinking.” Those who have had the good 
fortune to be students of Professor Laski will appreciate both his gener- 
osity to his students and the permeating influence of his thought. But 
Mr. Kingsley’s thesis is set forth and powerfully argued in his own right. 
Briefly stated, it is that the civil service as developed in Britain in the last 
century—that is, up to the present time—has been the deliberate creation ' 
of an instrument of a middle-class plutocracy. 

. Your reviewer has difficulty in making this thesis conform with some 
aspects of social development in Great Britain, and in the modern world 
generally (such as, for example, the apparent eagerness of that class to 
attack fiercely the bureaucracy, the equally important fact of national 
sentiment that cross-sects class lines, and the substantial extent of public 
services that seem to be accepted as a necessary complement to an in- 
dustrial and interdependent society); and yet he believes that this does 
not disqualify him from stating that it is important to have such a thesis 
stated and argued so ably, nor from saying that he finds the book inter- 
esting and full of good things. He has noted at more places than there is 
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space here to indicate, passages, judgments, observations, which are 
challenging, and which raise important considerations—as, for example, 
such topics as the influence of Bentham, the wish that the author had 
further explored the work done at Haileybury, the different conclusions 
of the Hammonds as to the significance of the course of study at Oxford ` 
in the early nineteenth century, the question of the neutrality of the civil 

servant, whether Whitleyism was a “concession” or an advance toward 

sharing responsibility from which too many trade union officials shrank, 

whether the American recruitment for higher education is really so much 

more “democratic” (and what does the author mean by that word?), 

whether education in the physical and biological sciences really does as 

yet produce a potential administrator in a sense other than for posts con- 

fined largely to problems of physical technology, and many others. 

To say this is to indicate how valuable a book this will be to teachers of 
comparative government and public administration. For it both raises 
the deep and wide question of the political setting of the bureaucracy, 
which we need greatly to study, and also supplies penetrating and com- 
petent analyses of many of the most important technical problems of re- 
cruitment (including promotion), education, personnel administration, 
civil servant organizations and their relations to other professional and 
craft organizations, and parliamentary control. The author’s discussion 
of the significance of the bureaucracy in modern society is in refreshing 
contrast to some current discussions by less informed observers. Thus: 
“The influence of the bureaucracy is inescapably large in an industrial 
State.” But he feels that, for controls, one must go deeper than “parlia- 
mentary and judicial control....” As to “direct participation by or- 
ganized groups in the administrative process,” which the author suggests, 
we shall have to go deeper than that—and explore again, and constantly, 
and more freshly and imaginatively, older questions of legislative and 
judicial institutions and procedures—and even party controls. But it is 
good to see the statement that there has been too much “indifference of - 
political theorists to administrative facts” and that too much constitu- 
tional doctrine has ignored the rôle of the bureaucracy. 

A final chapter entitled “Preview of the Planning State” is a most 
stimulating evaluation of the experience of the British civil service in the 
present war. The author points out the inadequacies of the system for 
the newer types of responsibilities, the devices employed to recruit new 
personnel, and the lessons to be drawn from this. I suspect that the Eng- 
lish practice of making the adjustments by retaining much of the older 
procedures and standards while widening access to the educational means 
to achieve entrance will continue along with innovations; but on all this 
Mr. Kingsley has interesting and challenging observations to make. His 
book may profitably be read along with Mrs. Lynd’s recently published 
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England in the Eighteen-Highties for the lessons to be learned, by rejection 
as well as acceptance, from these writings consciously designed to prepare . 
us for a new society. ` 
Joun M. Gaus. 
University of Wisconsin. 


England in the Eighteen-Eighties: Towards a Social Basis for Freedom. By 
HELEN MERRELL LYNp. (London and New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1945. Pp. viii, 508. $4.50.) | 


Any book by the co-author of Middletown will receive respectful atten- 
tion. Any book with the purpose of this one should command serious pro- 
fessional interest. 

Mrs. Lynd has written a book whose basic thesis appears to be that 
England in the 1880’s resembled the United States in the 1940’s in that 
the countries were undergoing similar national crises, and that there was 
apprehension about the future, particularly in industry and in imperial 
rivalries. While warning us that “reading the fears and hopes of our own 
time into a comparable period of the past can easily become an over- 
plausible occupation,” she accepts the old theory that “changes in life 
and thought in England” are about fifty years ahead of those in the 
United States, and suggests that “if we do not press the historical com- 
parison too far” we can “gain some insight into possible directions of 
change” in the United States from a study of this critical period in Eng- 
land. 

The assumptions are fascinating. Agreeing with the author that, if the 
comparison is apt, a certain amount of prophesying can safely be indulged 
in, the reader (or reviewer) is forced to decide first whether the similarities 
in fact do exist. Here the reviewer (as a student of recent English institu- 
tional history) finds himself with the residual belief that there is no special 
. similarity between the English 1880’s and the American 1940’s, but that 
there are other comparisons of the sort which might have greater sug- 
gestive value, e.g., the hackneyed comparison between the liberal gov- 
ernment of 1905 and the New Deal, and the less conventional comparison 
between the two subsequent stages of liberalism at war. The question of 
whether the initial proposition is true is not, however, one which either 
author or reviewer can settle a priori. As to the consequent question of 
whether the book itself shows the comparison to have been a valid one, 
the reviewer remains entirely unconvinced. 

The body of the volume is divided into two parts. Part I, “Changes in 
the ’Highties,”’ has chapters entitled “Material Environment,” “Hnviron- 
ment of Ideas,” “Intruding Events,” and “Signs of Change.” Part II, 
“Rôle of Social Institutions in Change,” has chapters on political parties, 
organized labor, religion, education, and “organization for change.” 
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Very extensive reading has made it possible for the author to fill the some- 
what rambling discussions which come under these headings with inter- 
esting quotations. The general tendency of the presentation is to the 
effect that new ideas were coming into a confused and troubled avea. 

Writing such a book as this presents a number of special problems, 
which are illuminated by the example before us. One is the difficulty of 
delimiting a time-area to be covered. The author does not stick closely to 
her time limits. Most of the dates illustrating industrial progress on p. 36, . 
for instance, are outside the 1880’s. Again, & quotation from an American 
dated 1908 is used to establish Roman Catholic doctrine on social reform. 
Another problem is the difficulty of generalization, as illustrated by re- 
marks which will make the acute student hesitate, such as that Lord 
Salisbury was “less assiduous in foreign policy than Disraeli” (p. 208), or 
that the Nonconformists were “the strongest religious group in England” 
(p. 827). Another is the problem of emphasis. Since (in England in the 
1880’s) the minority of people who wanted reform were also the minority 
who were articulate, there is 2 tendency for the writer who approaches the 
period through the records of its thought to overestimate the numbers and 
importance of this minority. 

EuGnNz P. Cuasz. 


Lafayette College. 


The Junker in the Prussian Administration. BY Lyssera WALKER 
Money. (Providence: Brown University. 1944. Pp. ix, 256. $3.00). 


In this book “the many and oft-repeated generalizations and complaints . 
about the degree of the Junker’s influence over the Prussian administra- 
tion” are critically examined by reconstructing, from numerous primary 
and secondary sources, the careers of the Junker officials in Prussia during 
the reign of William II. The author defines the Junkers generally as the 
landed gentry of Prussia’s eastern provinces, who were marked more by 
their social position and hereditary privileges than by extremely large 
land-holdings and great riches. Most of their estates did not exceed 5,000 
acres, and a large proportion of the officials examined held no property 
whatever, or even had been removed from the land for two generations or 
longer.. As a class, the Junkers showed great social solidarity, being bound 
together by historical traditions and fundamental traits acquired during 
many years of privileged status. Highly exclusive marriage customs and 
consistency in the choice of careers tended to preserve those traits. In 
addition to that of farmer, the occupations traditionally chosen were 
those of army officer and administrative official; although these did not 
offer riches, they promised satisfaction of the Junker’s desire for authority 
and showed that he was more interested in the preservation of tradition 
than in economic gain, although no doubt the economic security of a mili- 
tary or administrative career was not without attraction to the members 
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of the landless as well as the land-owning Junker families in an era of 
diminishing returns from the land. 

In his career as an administrative official lay the Junker’s capacity for 
political influence. Between 1888 and 1914, Dr. Muncy finds, a total of 
1,500 members of Junker families held paid or unpaid adininistiative 
posts in Prussia, about half of them serving in the provincial and local 
governments and the other half in the Prussian state administration, 
either at the royal court and in the ministries at Berlin or in the state’s 
administrative outposts in the-provinces or smaller districts. The office of 
Landrat, combining bureaucratic with self-administrative functions, was 
a favorite with Junkers who by.temperament seemed to be especially 
fitted for the job with its requirements of initiative and personal discre- 
tion; they occupied twenty-nine per cent of the posts in 1888 and twenty- 
thre per cent in 1914, with the percentages almost twice as high in the 
eastern provinces. 

Detailed statistics for the several positions confirm the conclusion that 
the numerical weight of the Junkers was less than we have often been led 
‘to believe, ‘and that, although a compact minority, they were not the pre- 
. vailing social and political group in the Prussian administration during 
the period. Furthermore, their relative numbers declined with the increas- 
ing scope of administrative functions which called for more personnel, 
and with the political and social rise of the middle class during the latter 
part of the nineteenth century. 

. To see the Junker influence in its true numerical proportions does ii 
mean.to deny its effectiveness, especially since the strategic. distribution 
of Junker officials made the most of their numbers. The Junkers, who gen- 


erally expressed, though not necessarily determined, the views of the - 


Conservative party, no doubt were a serious obstacle to political progress 
in Prussia and Germany as a whole, and they showed a remarkable staying 
power in the face of socio-economic and constitutional changes in the 
twentieth century. Well might one ask how much of their influence lin- 
gered after the downfall of the régime which they had helped build up and 
preserve, and how much of it went into the making of the Nazi state. 

An extensive bibliography augments the value of the study. 


GERHARD KREBS. 
Cleveland, Ohto. 


Racial State. BY Gurnarp Jacosy. (New York: Institute of Jewish Af- 
fairs of the American Jewish Congress and World Jewish Congress 
°, 1944. Pp. xii, 355.) 


Germany’ s Stepchildren. By SOLOMON Liprzin. (Philadelphia: The J ewish 
Publication Society of America. 1944. Pp. viii, 298. $3.00.) 


The methods employed by Germany to dominate every phase of life 
in the occupied countries will, for some tme, be of interest to the political 
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scientist. Since Czechoslovakia was the first non-Germanic area in which 
these methods were applied, Mr. Jacoby’s discussion of German rule in 
that country from 1939 to 1942 is important as an exposition of what was 
probably the experimental stage in the creation of the “New Order” in 
Europe. The author’s objectivity and the fact that his material is care- 
fully documented—based in large part upon the original ordinances and 
decrees—further enhance the book’s value to the scholar and student. 

The ‘title, Racial State, which Mr. Jacoby has selected, is somewhat 
misleading, as the book deals only partially with the measures adopted 
by the Nazis to establish a caste system based on race in Czechoslovakia. 
In this connection, however, the author’s explanation of the particularly 
harsh treatment accorded the Jews under the German Protectorate is of 
especial interest. In his opinion, the example of the Jews represented both 
a reward and a subtle threat to the Czechs—a reward in that the Czechs 
were more leniently treated, a threat by demonstrating what might hap- 
pen should they disobey their German masters. . 

Two other features of German occupation of Czechoslovakia impress 
themselves upon the reader’s mind—the emphasis placed by thé Germans 
upon establishing a legal basis for morally unjustifiable acts, and the use 
of the Czech puppet government to strengthen German control and osten- 
sibly to shoulder responsibility for some of the more onerous measures 
put into force at German insistence. While these aspects of Nazi policy 
are by now well known, Mr. Jacoby’s concrete examples of their applica- 
tion reveal sharply the way in which they have been intended to deceive 
the thoughtless or the unsuspecting. 

The only link between Racial State and Germany’s Stepchildren is that 
of the position of the Jew under German rule. While in the former book 
the problem is considered from the viewpoint of German treatment of the 
Jews as a group, in the latter the author is concerned primarily with the 
relation of the individual Jew to the state in which he lives. Although the 
question is discussed exclusively with respect to Germany and Austria, 
the implications of Mr. Liptzin’s argument are of universal application. ` 

Mr. Liptzin develops his thesis by the ingenious device of describing 
the approach adopted by famous persons of German-Jewish origin.to the 
problem of their duality, ranging from Rahel Varnhagen and Ludwig 
Bérne to Martin Buber and the Zweigs. He thus brings out the various 
solutions which have been attempted, but it is not until his scathing com- 
ments upon Franz Werfel that the author reveals his own opinions. A 
large number of persons, both Jew and non-Jew, may challenge the valid- 
ity of a solution of the Jewish problem which rests upon the establishment 
of a Jewish state, national or bi-national. However, only those governed 
by passion and prejudice would not agree with the author that the in- 
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calculable contribution the world of Jewish faith and Jewish genius 
must be preserved. 


D. Buarricn McCown. 
Vassar College. i 


The Problem of Statelessness. By P. Weis AND R. GrRaurneeR. (London: 
World Jewish Congress. 1944. Pp. 1, 40. 2/.) 


In this pamphlet the difficult problem of statelessness in the post-war 
world, is presented by two international lawyers from separate points of 
view. Dr. Weis analyzes the subject as a broad legal-political problem, 
while Dr. Graupner deals with a special cause of statelessness—the change 
of sovereignty over territory after the last war. The reports are of current 
significance in view of the questions of nationality which will call for solu- 
tion at the close of the present war. 

Dr. Graupner, following an analysis of the provisions of the peace 
treaties after 1918, concludes that the most equitable solution for the 
problem of statelessness in the coming era would be to (a) determine the 
nationality of resettled populations by the principle of “habitual resi- 
dence” rather than by the arbitrary principle of Heimatsrecht, and (b) 
establish a central international tribunal for deciding disputes of nation- 
ality, the individuals concerned having immediate access to such judicial 
authority. The author recommends the fixing of the requirement of “ha- 
bitual residence” for a date some years prior to the change of the territory 
with which the individual has had closest contact. , 

Dr. Weis, on the other hand, makes suggestions for the legal solution 
of the problem from a broader point of view. He projects the thesis that 
the law of nationality is in its present state of crisis due to an exaggerated 
conception of the state and the unlimited exercise of its sovereign omnip- 
otence, and to the absence of effective international machinery for the 
enactment and enforcement of universal regulations. Hence, the author 
maintains, the hope of those adversely affected by prevailing nationality 
laws of the separate states must be that there will emerge from the chaos 
of the present war an international community which will create the 
machinery for the development and enforcement of a system of interna- 
tional law in which individuals would achieve international citizenship 
by becoming subjects of the law of nations. 

The interesting approaches to this difficult topic presented in these 
two essays should be studied especially by all persons upon whom the 
heavy responsibility rests for the elimination of this social and legal dis- 
ease of statelessness. 

CATHBRYN SgcKxrzR-Hupsosn. 
The American University. ; 
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The Czechoslovak Cause. By Epuarp TAsorsxt (London: H. F. and: G. 
Witherly Ltd. 1944. Pp. ix, 158. 12s.6d.) 


The legal position of governments-in-exile presents a new and difficult: 
field of speculation. During World War I, there were many instances of 
military occupation, but only two go vernivente in Se, the Belgian and 
the Serbian, neither of them giving rise to. important legal problems. 
During the present war, there have been eight governments in London, 
among them that of Czechoslovakia, the subject of this study by Mr. 
Táborský, one of the sponsors of that government. 
` Mr. Táborský discusses juridical problems relating to Czechoslovakia 
from the time of the Munich Agreement of 1938 on through the conclu- 
sion of the Soviet-Czechoslovak treaty of friendship signed on December 
12, 1943. He begins his volume with a legal study of the Munich agree- 
ment and the Vienna arbitration, and holds that they cannot be regarded 
‘as a part of valid international law today. Admitting some ambiguity in 
the position of Czechoslovakia after the establishment of a German pro- 
tectorate over the country on March 23, 1939, he nevertheless contends 
that the state continued to exist as a juridical entity, at least in the view 
of governments which did not recognize the German occupation. He 
argues that his country was in a state of war with Germany for a short 
time after March 14 or 15, 1939, and that the war was renewed by the 
declaration of the Czechoslovak National Committee late in December, 
1939. 

In view of the fact that the Czechoslovak government of Dr. Beñes, 
unlike the other governments-in-exile, was not and could not be set up by 
constitutional procedures, Mr. Táborský gives ‘considerable attention 
to the Beñes government and concludes that it brought no breach in the 
continuity of the state. The “provisional” recognition given to the Na- 
tional Committee in London by the British government he regards as 
“some sort of recognition de facto.” 

In summary form, Mr. T&borsky’s volume boils down to a case for 
continuity of Czechoslovakia as an independent state in international 
law, without the limitations imposed upon her in 1938-39 by her neigh- 
bors. That it is a “case? could not be denied, and probably would not be, 
by its author. This by no means condemns the book. Certainly one of the 
justifications for international law is its provision of a standard to which 
appeals of just this sort can be made. It would be commendable if this 
practice of testing national conduct and establishing national rights by 
the standard of international law were to become more general. 

There are places where more proof or citations in support of the au- 
thor’s statements of international law would have been helpful. His con- 
tention that provisional recognition of a government is to be considered 
“more or less a recognition de facto” is not convincing, for de facto status 
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generally implies an assertion of authority which is not possible for a gov- 
ernment absent from its territory. Most of Mr. Téborsky’s argument, 
however, will appeal to the reader as sound. 

; I Norman L. HILL. 
University of Nebraska. 


Approaches to World Peace; Fourth Sympostum of the Conference on Science, 
Philosophy, and Religion. Eprrgp BY Lyman Bryson, Lovis FINKEL- 
STEIN, AND Ropurt M. Maclver. (New York: Harper and Brothers. 
1944. Pp. xviii, 973. $5.00.) 


It is a characteristic of symposia that they tend to put into sharp 
juxtaposition, without necessarily always achieving synthesis, viewpoints 
and data which under other conditions would seldom be brought together. 
This volume is no exception. It represents an endeavor to reach as broad 
an agreement as possible, in the light of existing kriowledge, as to how the 
fundamental problem of world peace may be approached. Under diligent 
editorship, this fourth effort at integration in a widely diversified and 
discrete province of human endeavor is brought into clear-cut focus with 
results that, on the whole, are both stimulating and helpful. The volume 
is a compendious one, working through such a large mass of loosely re- 
lated subject-matter that its very comprehensiveness makes detailed 
evaluation difficult. So wide were the terms of reference employed that 
much in the way of marginal, and even sub-marginal, data has entered 
these pages. They are of interest to the student of political science chiefly 
in their revelation of the spectrographic width of the problem of world 
peace, which is revealed as embracing much that is both above and below 
the range of strictly political visibility, and which has other dimensions 
as yet not fully explored. 

Of the seven major parts of the volume, dealing respectively with the 
relationship to enduring peace of the social sciences, psychological re- 
search, education, arts and letters, philosophical ideas, religion, and pub- 
lic administration, obviously may lie outside the strict scope of political 
science interest, only the first and last being directly, the rest only tan- 
gentially or casually, involved. Because of the avowed objective of ideo- 
logical interpenetration, however, the volume has much of genuine value 
from other garden plots besides cur own, and goes far toward correcting 
some long-standing and dangerous departmentalizations in American 
thought. ` 

For the political scientist interested in world peace as the resultant 
of world governance ‘by contrast with the relative anarchy of the last 
three hundred years, the volume is illuminating, in that it shows the prob- 
lem to have contexts and outreachings far beyond the power of formal 
institutions of international government, no matter how powerful, to 
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control. To this reviewer, the value of a synthetic approach in terms of 
anthropology, archaeology, art, education, philosophy, psychology, and 
religion lies ‘primarily in giving articulateness to points of view seldom 
thrown into justaposition, and so far wider bases of reference for the 
solution of the problems involved. The practice of subjecting each con- 
tribution to the cross-fire of other cognate contributors is wholesomely 
deflationary, yet it is difficult to conclude that great advances have been 
made in the digestion or integration of all phases of the problem passed in 
review. It will require a number of additional symposia, building on what 
previous ones have achieved, before the problem is wholly, or even to a 
large extent, solved. 

At the risk of appearing to ignore the achievements of others among 
some hundred contributors, the reviewer desires to emphasize the trench- 
ant value, for the issues of our day and time, of the fundamental re- 
examination of sovereignty contributed by Charles E. Merriam, the in- 
cisive discussions of federalism in antiquity and modern times furnished 
by Moses Hadas and Moorhouse F. X. Millar, 8. J., and the factual but 
stimulating discussions of the future of international administration sup- 
plied by Ordway Tead and others at the close of the symposium. 

MALBONE W. GRAHAM. 

University of California at Los Angeles. 


Claims to Territory in International Law and Relations. By Norman Huw. 
(London, New York, Toronto: Oxford University Press. 1945. Pp. vi, 
248. $3.00.) 


Current history and future events are bound to heighten interest in 
territorial questions and settlements throughout the world. Viewed in 
this light, Professor Hill’s latest book is most timely and enlightening 
regarding the nature of territorial disputes and the procedures available 
for their solution. Its value for this purpose is not impaired by the fact 
that the analysis has been restricted to the major European and American 
controversies of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, because they have 
been, as the preface points out, more numerous, more troublesome, and 
better documented than other disputes. Nor is the value of this volume 
lessened because its author has not undertaken to advance solutions to 
particular territorial problems, but has limited himself to suggestions 
“regarding the relative strength of different types of claims and the pro- 
cedures for their treatment” (Preface, p. v). Such restraint must be 
deemed a credit to the writer in view of the torrent of panaceas for the 
territorial and other ills of the world released upon the public these days 
through radio and press, Professor Hill’s richly documented, sober, and 
impartial (but by no means pessimistic) investigation is indeed a much- 
needed antidote for the hastily concocted cure-alls of less conscientious 
minds. 
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The twelve chapters of Professor Hill’s volume accomplish his purpose 
admirably. These chapters may be said to fall, roughly, under three 
main heads. The first of these deals with territory as the basic cause of 
international disputes (Chap. I); the second, with disputes over, and types 
of claims advanced to, territory (Chaps. II~X); and the third, with solu- . 
_ tions and procedures in territorial controversies (Chaps. XI-XII). Under 

the first of these headings, the author may be said to illustrate the propo- 
sition that, in view of the importance attached by states to territory, 
“international relations, in their more vital aspects, revolve about the 
possession of territory” (p. 3). As a result, the chapter shows, every mod- 
ern state, if left to its own devices, tends to expand. The five maps ap- 
pended to the first chapter (pp. 17-21) for illustration of the principal 
boundaries and areas at one time or other in controversy amply sub- 
stantiate this realistic view. 

Under the second main heading Professor Hill analyzes territorial dis- 
putes to determine their nature and causes. As a result, he classifies them 
as to their nature into “non-legal” (or political) and “legal” disputes. 
Although Professor Hill seems to suggest at times that a particular con- 
troversy is objectively or inherently non-legal or legal, the criteria for the 
classification are taken from practice and appear to rest wholly on the 
subjective attitudes of the powers involved and on the political situation 
of the area concerned. The same remarks apply more or less to the divi- 
sion of the causes of “non-legal” territorial controversies into five main 
types—strategic, geographic, historic, economic, and ethnic claims—and 
one miscellaneous group. The evidence presented here abundantly, and 

' taken largely from official sources (particularly from records relating to 
the Paris Peace Conference of 1919), fully supports, of course, these classi- 
fications. These chapters also illustrate the ingenuity of victorious or 
hegemonial powers for rationalizing territorial claims and the division of 
spoils on any or all of the above grounds. The last chapter under this gen- 
eral heading deals with “legal’’ claims. It describes accurately both past 
and present rules of international law for the settlement of territorial 
disputes. 

Under the third of the reviewer’s general headings, Professor Hill sug- 
gests a system of weighting the five main types of non-legal claims to 
territory and describes the procedures available for the amicable settle- 
ment of these non-legal disputes. His main argument here is that proper 
evaluation of claims and more frequent and honest recourse to available 
procedures—diplomacy, conference, arbitration, inquiry, conciliation, 
adjudication and ez aqueo et bono adjustments—would tend to lessen the 
heat and reduce the number of territorial controversies. Professor Hill, 
however, also points out that under present conditions any solutions ar- 
rived at by peaceful or other means are at best relative solutions condi- 
tioned by time and place and the powers involved and, therefore, solutions 
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which in the future must undergo further change. Throughout, and es- 
pecially in his conclusion, the author stresses that no permanent settle- 
ments of territorial problems can be expected until the modern state 
changes its stripe. It might be added, paraphrasing Machiavelli, Hobbes, 
and their like, that while imperium imperio lupus, there is little hope in 
sight for even relatively stable territorial settlements under any con- 
ceivable plan. 

Books like Professor Hill’s can possibly contribute to bringing about the 
necessary: change of heart and mind in matters relating to territory. For 
this reason, as well for its own intrinsic merits, the volume should be 
made required reading. It ought to stimulate discussion of territorial 
controversies in the classroom and elsewhere. f 

GEORGE MANNER. 
_ University of IUinois. 


Social Policy in Dependent Territories. Studies and Reports. Series B 
(Economic Conditions), No. 38. (Montreal: International Labor Office. 
1944. Pp. 185. $1.50.) I 


This book is a summary and evaluation of colonial social policies, with 
stress on their relation to the activities of the International Labor Or- 
ganization. It is an official publication, without specified individual au- 
thorship, written mainly from colonial office reports and records of the In- 
ternational Labor Office itself, and from recent books on colonial affairs 
which vary from the monumental An African Survey by Lord Hailey to 
. an apologia such as Hart’s Toward Economic Democracy in the Netherlands 
Indies. This realistic survey of health, labor, and governmental policies is 
the most comprehensive and authoritative brief account of social policy 
-in dependent territories for the inter-war period. 

In dealing with reforms and the prospects for reforms in which the ILO 
is interested, the authors show such constructive optimism that a reader’s 
respect for ILO statesmanship rises. It is a statesmanship inspired by the 
desire to help all peoples achieve the good life, and it is grounded on mod- 
ern concepts in anthropology, economics, and international relations. 
These may be seen in the sympathetic respect for native cultures‘and in 
the concern over the weakening of village life by the long absence of men 
in distant employment, as in South Africa; they appear in the recognition 
that labor inspectors are commonly friendly collaborators mstead of 
officious intruders; these concepts are apparent also in the recognition of 
the inadequacy of the Wilsonian concept of trusteeship, which is being 
replaced among ILO officials and some colonial administrators by ideas 
of partnership and free association. There is evidence of a rising sense of 
responsibility on the part of advanced nations toward dependent peoples 
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which is more appreciative of them than was the older la mission civilisa- 
trice, and which contrasts with the current talk of postwar imperialism. 
Perhaps the new imperialism will be sensibly moderate and codperative— 
at least this book reveals the conviction of ILO officials that philanthropy 
is not enough. ' i 

The founders of the ILO empowered it to deal with colonial labor prob- 
lems without, however, establishing a direct system for colonial partici- 
pation m managing it. It is noteworthy both of contemporary ‘‘de-coloni- 
zation” and of the extension of ILO activities that colonial labor officials 
are being appointed in increasing numbers to the general conference of the 
ILO. Aside from its researches, the ILO has solid achievements in four 
major conventions relating to forced labor, recruiting of native workers, 
their contracts, and to penal sanction labor, as well as in sixty-three other 
conventions. At the invitation of the League Council, an ILO representa- 
tive sat regularly in the meetings of the Mandates Commission devoted 
to labor problems. Like all other international agencies, the ILO is limited 
by sovereignty; accordingly, last April the Philadelphia convention re- 
jected a proposal for labor inspections by the ILO itself. 

This study is too brief and compact; a longer book would be more 
readable. ILO writers possess a flair for writing mildly so that even the 
most harsh practices and practitioners are treated so scientifically that we 
almost forget their sins. Social Policy in Dependent Territories is a com- 
petent, useful book which deserves to be done again for popular readers. 

GARLAND DownumM. 

Arizona State Teachers College. 


China Among the Powers. By Davo NgrsoN Rown. (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company. 1945. Pp. x, 205. $2.00.) 


This book, published under the auspices of the Yale Institute of Inter- 
national Studies, is, in the main, an analysis of China’s resources and an 
examination of problems involved in their development and use. The 
author divides his treatment of resources into three chapters dealing | 
respectively with manpower, agriculture, and industrial raw materials. 
His examination of problems similarly occupies three chapters, one on 
industry, another on transport and communications, and a third on 
government and social organization. The book is introduced with a brief 
survey of China’s military significance today and is concluded with a 
discussion of postwar organization for peace. 

. It would be fortunate if the chapters on China’s resources and the 

problems of their development and use could be published serially in a 
popular weekly. They should be read by the American people. They 
would help to convince the critics of certain responsible journalists that 
the publication of hard facts relating to China’s political and economic 
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order is not part of a conspiracy to discredit the National Government or 
Chiang K’ai-shek. China’s best friends are those who take account of her 
liabilities as well as her assets. This study is an honest, fully-documented, 
and thoughtful appraisal. It is loaded with essential data, presented 
cogently, and applied logically to substantiate judgments and vroposals 
of policy. 

While an internationalist may wish to believe that the admission of 
China to the sacred circle of the Great Powers is belated recognition that 
greatness is definable in terms of civilization rather than of military ` 
power, he must agree with this author’s assumption that power is still the 
criterion of international greatness. That being true, is China in fact a 
Great Power? Anyone who knows China will say “no” to this query. And 
others who read this book will agree. It raises doubt, indeed, that China , 
has the potentialities of a Great Power. It points to internal dangers that 
threaten her very existence. But it also expresses confidence that these 
dangers will be overcome if China’s own statesmen and those of her allies 
measure up to their responsibilities. 

Rowe takes the welfare of the Chinese people as the touchstone of 
policies of economic and political reorganization. He offers many perti- 
- nent and practical suggestions to which China’s policy-planners may well 
give heed. China, he truly says, “must raise greatly the level of the 
physical and technical efficiency of her manpower while altering radically 
the system of distribution of agricultural income.” He foresees no early 
solution of the problem of over-population and no likelihood that the 
Kuomintang, while it remains the party of the landlords, will give serious 
attention to the intolerable sufferings of the peasantry. He anticipates, on 
the contrary, that industrialisation will be urgently sponsored by the 
government, in spite of inadequate national resources, and he fears that 
the workers may be deprived of necessities to provide exchange for 
imports of machinery and steel. The United States and other powers 
should recognize the latent dangers in a premature industrialization and 
assist China toward a balanced program of economic development. 

The final chapter on the organization of peace wisely insists upon the 
necessity of a security organization in or including the Far East. Whether 
this would be well-founded in the Cairo communiqué—which tke author 
accepts without debate—buttressed not by intra-Oriental confidence but 
by American forces stationed in the Liu Ch’ius, the “sale” of Outer 
Mongolia to the U.S.S.R., the reéstablishment of extraterritoriality in 
Japan for the implementation of Chinese and Korean espionage, in the 
event that the Japanese show signs of intention to rearm, the prohibition 
_ of aircraft manufacture, the limitation of Japanese shipbuilding to small 
vessels, etc., may be doubted. To the reviewer, the author gives inade- 
quate consideration to the possibilities of international organization and 
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to the condition,. needs, and future significance of China’s neighbor 
peoples. l 
HAROLD 8. QUIGLEY. 
University of Minnesota. 


BRIEFER NOTICES 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 


The People’s Choice; How the Voter Makes Up His Mind in a Presidential 
Campaign (Duell, Sloan and Pearce, pp. 178, $3.00), by Paul F. Lazars- 
feld, Bernard Berelson, and Hazel Gaudet, is a study of conditions which 
determined the political behavior of voters during the presidential cam- 
paign of 1940 in Erie county, Ohio—a county chosen because it was 
fairly representative of the northern and western sections of the country 
and because it was small enough to permit close supervision of the inter- 
viewers. This report is more significant for the methodology employed by 
its investigators than for the findings themselves, valuable as these are. 
The study is concerned with the development of votes and not their 
distribution, and is therefore the first of its kind to trace a person’s vote 
throughout a political campaign, “from his pre-convention attitudes 
through his reactions to the barrage of propaganda which constitutes the 
campaign proper to his actual vote on Election Day.” The panel tech- - 
nique—repeated interviewing of the same six hundred people who were 
seen once 8 month from May until November—enabled the investigators 
to determine who changed their vote intention during the campaign and 
to study the characteristics of these vote-changers. Secondly, many 
examples are presented to show how valuable information is accumulated 
from one interview to the next which distinguishes those exposed to 
predominantly Republican or predominantly Democratic propaganda. 
It was found that exposure to political propaganda did have a converting 
effect, but there were very few open-minded voters who made a sincere 

` attempt to weigh the issues of the candidates dispassionately. One of the 
best chapters in the volume, ‘“The Radio and the Printed Page,” discloses 
that people highly exposed to one medium of communication also tend to 
be highly exposed to other media, and that the same group of people were 
highly exposed to the different media of political communications -st 
different periods of the campaign. Furthermore, Republican voters ex- 
posed themselves more to newspapers and Democratic voters more to 
radio. Thirdly, through the panel technique, when a respondent changed 
his vote intention between two interviews, it was possible to study the 
reasons for change and thus to gauge the effectiveness of the propaganda 
and other influences to which he was subjected. Thus ideological differ- 
ences between Democrats and Republicans were examined and the 
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processes of activation, reinforcement, and conversion were analyzed. 
Fourthly, the authors hold that repeated interviews make it possible to 
trace the effects of propaganda statistically among people who are un- 
decided at one interview but who have an opinion at the next. Thus a 
time sequence is established which aids in determining cause and effect, 
‘unlike the information secured in the usual public opinion surveys. Forty- 
one charts graphically point up the results of this report, and full ex- 
planatory footnotes in the Appendix add to the usefulness of the volume. 
The validity of the findings should be tested by additional similar studies 
of major elections BELLE ZELLER. 


The Public Administration Service has reprinted the series of articles 
on Administrative Management in the Army Service Forces which appeared 
in the Public Admintstration Review for Autumn, 1944, as its Publication 
No. 90 (Chicago: Public Administration Service, 1944, pp. 62, $1.00). The 
collection includes a short essay on “Management” by Lt. General 
Brehon Somervell, Commander of the Army Service Forces; an account 
of “Management Control in the ASF,” by Maj. General C.F. Robinson, 
the Director of the Control Division, ASF; a description of the changes 
which have occurred in the “Organization Structure of the ASF,” includ- 
ing some of the reasons for making them, by Lt. Col. John D. Millett of 
the Administrative Management Branch of the Control Division, ASF; 
an essay on “Statistics as a Tool of Management” by Col. John D. Witten, 
Chief of the Statistics and Progress Brench of the Control Division, ASF; 
an article on “Standardization of Procedures” .by Col. Oliver A. Gott- 
schalk, Chief of the Procedures Branch, Control Division, ASF; and a 

` description of “Control Activities in the Quartermaster Corps,” by Brig. 
General H.A. Barnes, Chief of the Organization Planning and Control 
Division, Office of the Quartermaster General. The Control Division of 
the Army Service Forces performs the functions for that branch of the 
War Department which would ordinarily be carried on by an efficiency 
engineer and his staff in a private enterprise. The sudden expansion of 
employment and functions in the supply and service branch of the War 
Department made the regulations and routine of peace-time red tape 
intolerable. The Control Division, assisted by comparable units in each 
of the services and offices of the ASF, has been engaged in the monu- 
mental task of shaping new procedures and attempting to improve 
organization to accomplish the task at hand. No new principles have been 
evolved. The principal interest in this series of articles is their historical 
significance as a record of progress in adapting an obsolete organization 
and procedure to the requirements of total war. Much has been accom- 
plished, but even at its present stage the War Department’s program is 
still behind the best business and governmental practice. No doubt more 
would have been done if the work could have been started at a more 
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advanced level and if an adequate number of trained business and govern- 
mental analysts had been used from the first at all echelons of the pro- 
gram.—Harvey WALKER. 


State Taxation of Metallic Deposits (Harvard University Press, 1944, 
pp. xvi, 400, $4.50), by Warren A. Roberts, is divided into three parts. 
The first has four brief chapters on the economic principles and political 
problems of taxing mineral deposits. Part II contains a general chapter 
on the western prospectors and eight chapters on the states using other 
than the ad valorem tax, i.e., Nevada, Utah, Idaho, Montana, Louisiana, 
Arkansas, South Dakota, and Colorado. For scarce metals difficult to 
appraise, some arbitrary derivative of gross or net income plus the value 
of surface improvements is frequently used as a tax base. A few states 
have tried the Hoskold formula combining discount and interest rate 
formulas. The tax on net proceeds has been the most popular, but Ar- 
kansas and Louisiana use a severance tax. Over half of the book, Part 
II, is devoted to a detailed discussion of those states using the ad 
valorem tax, i.e., Arizona, New Mexico, Alabama, Michigan, and Minne- 
sota. Earlier, California, Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, and Wisconsin are 
listed in this group, but they are not discussed separately. The book is 

broader than the title indicates. It is a case study of political history and 
` pressure groups in the principal mining states, particularly Arizona, 
Colorado, Michigan, and Minnesota. Interesting sidelights are given on 
the early prospectors; the paternalistic attitude of a few later mine-owners 
toward local mining towns; and the dislike generally of taxes for state 
purposes. Considerable space is given to a controversy over a monograph 
on Taxation of Mines in Montana, which resulted in the dismissal in 1919 
and, after an A.A.U.P. report, the reinstatement, of an economics pro- 
fessor at the state university. Vivid descriptions are given of numerous 
state and local political leaders. The chief conflicts: have usually been 
between resident farmers and non-resident mine-owners, the solutions 
varying with business and political conditions, but generally taking a 
pattern which submits to the marginal economic analysis. Although the 
property tax is less applicable to mining than to farming or urban prop- 
-erty, the author apparently agrees with the advisers (on the basis of 
theory) who generally endorse the ad valorem tax. Appraisal is a difficult 
problem, but only Michigan and Wisconsin have customarily employed 
engineers (which the author favors) in making assessments. State tax 
commissions have often been established as weapons of pressure politics. 
The most important single problem has been the distribution of. respon- 
sibility for administration between the commissions and the courts. In 
his conclusion, the author comments on the private development of 
mineral resources to meet a national demand which made such properties 
more fit objects for national than for local taxation. The book is a good 
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one—carefully written, but impoli reading. It needs an index.—WIL- 
LIAM L. BRADSHAW. 


Students of government are generally familiar with the Reference 
Shelf series of debate handbooks, of which Lowering the Voting Age 
(H.W. Wilson Co., 1944, pp. 237, $1.25), compiled by Julia E. Johnsen, is 
a part. The technology of war as well as of production demands youthful 
operators. When the draft age was lowered to eighteen years, a consider- 
able hue and cry arose for lowering the voting age. The logic may be a 
trifle faulty. It runs as follows: If an eighteen-year-old boy is old enough 
to fight, he and his eighteen-year-old sister are old enougk to help solve 
the multiple problems of a complex society. Unfortunately, too little 
attention is paid in this volume and elsewhere to the most cogent reason 
for lowering the voting age, namely, the desirability of making the elec- 
torate a fair cross-section of a society whose population is proportionately 
growing older. However, it is very easy to overemphasize cleavages be- 
tween age groups. To paraphrase Lincoln Steffens, every boy can still 
safely trust his mother to have his welfare at heart. Miss Johnsen has 
brought together in convenient form a group of miscellaneous arguments 
generally relevant to the proposal for lowering the age of suffrage, with the 
apparent thought that the volume would be useful to high school de- 
baters: It probably is. Political scientists will have little reason to read 
the views presented unless to note what an insignificant par; their writings 
play in a field clearly within their purview. Students of government may 
reflect with a certain melancholy satisfaction upon how much of the writ- 
ing on this topic has been done by “educationists” who apparently do 
not fear to rush into a field where political scientists find themselves 
properly very humble.—Jaspzr B. SHANNON. 


FOREIGN GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 


Poland (University of California Press, pp. xix, 500, $5.00) is the fourth 
of a projected series of volumes on the United Nations to be issued under 
the general editorship of Professor Robert J. Kerner. The editor of this 
volume, Professor Bernadotte E. Schmitt, heads a distinguished list of 
American and Polish contributors. Although a sizable introductory sec- 
tion deals with Polish anthropology and historical development from 
earliest times through the nineteenth century, at least four-fifths of the _ 
volume. is devoted to the evolution of the Polish state in the period be- 
tween the two world wars. As would be expected, the various contributors 
-are thoroughly sympathetic to the cause of Poland. Nevertheless, they do 
not often violate the canons of scholarly objectivity; and the wholly 
unbiased reader, conscious of the troublesome historical legacy which 
restored Poland inherited in 1919 and of the diplomatic implications of 
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her geographical position in Europe, cannot fairly deny that her record is 
a highly creditable one. Combined with the all too brief commentary on 
Poland’s valiant martyrdom in the current world conflict, which comes at 
the end of the book, this record provides a timely and effective antidote 
for some of the cruder current propaganda which, by ascribing all manner 
of evil and political incompetence to the rulers of Poland from Paderewski 
to Sikorski, is intended to mitigate possible criticism of the Yalta partition 
and the reduction of the rump of national Poland to the status of a 
Russian puppet state. It is possible that this volume and others of the 
same series may attract the attention of those who are currently experi- 
menting with the so-called “area study curriculum.” The editor’s judg- 
ment as to the relative amount of space devoted to various subjects in the 
book and his decision as to which topics should receive treatment and 
which should not, may be questioned; and the unevenness in the quality 
of the various contributions may be deplored. Nevertheless, this and its 
sister volumes do represent a systematic attempt to provide compre- 
hensive treatment for a given nation or area, descriptions of constitutional, 
political, diplomatic, and economic behavior being supplemented with 
adequate discussions of cultural phenomena, and the whole being prefaced 
with an outline of historical development. Whatever limitations they may 
suffer from, these volumes would have been highly regarded by those 
responsible for the “area? programs of various recent military training 
curricula, ‘and they may well find a considerable field of usefulness in 
civilian curricula ARNoLp J. ZURCHER. 


The subject of Siegfried Goldschmidt’s Legal Claims Against Germany 

. (Dryden Press, 1945, pp viii, 218, $8.00) is narrower than the title in- 
dicates; it is concerned only with the legal consequences of Nazi Ger- 
many’s treatment of its Jewish citizens. Are their rights protected by any 
higher law or principles of justice? Does the right exist whereby compen- 
sation may be claimed on behalf of those upon whom injuries have been 
inflicted? In a strong affirmative argument, the author relies on several 
sources, including natural law, minorities treaties, and the right of 
intervention. Stress is laid on the thesis that natural law is a part of inter- 
national law; therefore “the violation of human rights” is an “infringe- 
ment on the rights of the international legal community,” and conse- 
quently is an “international wrong.” As sympathetic as the reviewer is to 
this point of view, it is doubtful whether it is a correct statement of the 
law which prevails. The hand of positivism still lays heavily upon inter- 
national law. Enforcement of a “bill of’ rights” between a state and its 
citizens by outside nations would certainly involve a rathér fundamental 
change. On page 16, it is said that “the test for the application of rules 
of international law, including the Law of Nature, is whether or not a 
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sufficient number of jurists, statesmen, clergymen, and representatives of 
public opinion are convinced that the harmony of the rules with the 
general legal conscience of mankind makes them binding.” This is only 
partly true. It is the practice of states which is determinative. But perhaps 
these criticisms are unimportant since the author seems most of the time 
to be stating what should be rather than what is. Much of the book is a 
cogent, informed, and well-documented analysis of responsibility for 
damages and rules of compensation under international law; as such, it is 
useful, even by itself. But its application to the injuries done to certain 
citizens by their own government depends upon the validity of the ear- 
lier postulates. If these injuries are a violation of human rights, and if 
this violation is a legal basis for international claims, then the nationality 
of the persons wronged—up to now a key point—is indeed irrelevant.— 
Ricwarp C. SNYDER. 


In his Timeless Mexico (Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1945, pp. 436, $3.50); 
Hudson Strode gives an interestingly written panoramic account of 
Mexican history from pre-conquest days to early 1944. Professor Strode is 
the author of several successful travel books ranging from Finland to 
South America, and Timeless Mexico is probably his best book so far. 
Statistical tables, charts, graphs, and diagrams are not his métier, nor 
does he engage in systematic social or political analysis. Nevertheless, the 
present work will be of real interest to professional political scientists who 
follow Latin American affairs. The author has the habit of interpreting 
the main periods of Mexico’s history in terms of her leading personalities. 
While this method may not be suitable in all cases, it remains true to this 
day that Mexicans (like most other Latin Americans) are inspired by 
great leaders rather than by abstract philosophies, Half of the book is 
devoted to the new Mexico that was born a generation ago. The Mexican 
Revolution filled the decade of 1910 to 1920, and has been, so far, the 
only great revolution in this hemisphere with purely social and economic 
objectives. Its aspirations and achievements deserve to be better known 
in the United States, and Professor Strode’s account, though occasionally 
superficial, will help to clarify the long-term implications of this period of 
Mexican history: On the whole, Professor Strode deals with the more re- 
cent phases of Mexican life in a spirit of fairness and sympathy, especially 
in the discussion of the Cárdenas administration. The last part of the 
book, describing the present régime of President Avila Camacho, has 
useful information, not widely known, on Mexico’s strong pro-United 
Nations foreign policy, the Fascist movement of sinarguismo, and the 
recovery of power and influence by the Church.— WILLIAM EBENSTEIN. 


` The first Military Government Gazette, Germany, is for the 2ist Army 
Area of Control. Number 1, printed late in November, 1944, contains 
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nearly eighty pages. While it has a title also in German (Amtsblatt der 
Militarregierung, Deutschland) and text in German as well as in English, 
the English text is to prevail. “In each area of Germany occupied by 
groups of armies under the command of the Supreme Commander,” there 
is to be a military government gazette, carrying in each instance the area 
to which it relates. The content of this first number would bear some com- 
parison with the three numbers of the Sicily Gazette and the one number . 
of the Italy Gazette. Number one of the Military Government Gazette, 
Germany, includes Proclamation number 1 establishing a military govern- 
ment, Ordinance number 1 dealing with crimes and offenses, Ordinance 
number 2 on military government-courts, and Ordinance number 3 on the 
official language. It further includes Law number 1 abrogating Nazi law, 
Law number 2 on German courts, Law number 4 establishing- a military 
government gazette, Law number 5 dissolving the Nazi party, Law num- 
ber 6 dispensing by act of military government with necessity for com- 
pliance with German law, Law number 51 dealing with currency, Law 
number 52 blocking and controlling property, Law number 53 on ex- 
change control, Law number 77 suspending certain organizations and 
offices concerned with labor, and Law number 161 on frontier control. All 
were promulgated as of the date of original occupation of German terri- 
tory, September 18, 1944.—J. B. Cups. 


For countries which were under Axis domination, files of the printed 
texts of decrees, ordinances, and regulations would seem to be essential 
in understanding the return to free institutions as the countries are liber- 
ated. It has been only with difficulty that copies of the official ordinance 
gazettes have in the past been procurable outside the Axis countries, and 
in no instances do complete files seem to have become available. In the 
latter part of the occupation period in Belgium, the German military 
authorities prohibited the sending of copies to non-Axis territory, and 
this same situation may have existed elsewhere. For the Grand Duchy of 
Luxembourg, under the German occupation from May, 1940, to Sep- 
tember, 1944, the regulations promulgated by the occupying authorities 
were first printed in the Verordnungsblatt des Militarbefehlshabers in Bel- 
gien und Nordfrankreich. Beginning with September 1, 1940, a special 
Verordnungsblatt fir Luxemburg was published by the chief of the German 
civil administration, there being no “puppet” administration. The first 
ordinance deals with the use of German, designating it as the official 
language for use in government offices, in the courts, and in the schools. 
Beginning in the spring of 1941, an Offentliches Anzeiger zun Verordnungs- 
blatt was established to publish company statements and reports, patent 
and trademark registrations, and other supplementary materials. The 
final issue of the Verordnungsblatt is Number 30 of 1944, dated August 
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24, On September 12, 1944, the Mémorial du Grand Duché de Luxemburg, 
was resumed with number 1 as the official gazette of the government just 
returned to its homeland from London. Number 3, dated September 18, 
1944, reproduces the six numbers of the Mémorial, published in Canada’ 
and England, two in 1941, two in 1943, and two in 1944.—J. B. Cmos. 


The French Assemblée Consultative Provisoire, constituted at Paris 
by an ordinance of September 17, 1948, to provide, under existing circum- 
stances, as wide as possible an expression of: national opinion, has pub- 
lished under the title Texies organiques, réglement intérieur et renseigne- 
ments généraux, novembre 1944, a small pocket folder with eight fasicules 
or leaflets containing the text of the ordonnance of September 17, the rules 
of the Assembly, a directory of members, general information about the 
services of the Assembly, a brief government directory including the 
principal officers of the ministries, a brief directory of the overseas govern- 
ments, and information and a directory of the press gallery. The debates 
of the Assembly are printed currently as supplements to the Journal 
Officiel. A brief daily calendar of the proceedings is issued in octavo leaflet 
form under the title Feuilleton. The bills (propositions de résolution), com- 
mittee reports, budget documents, etc., are issued in a quarto pamphlet 
series.—J. B. Cups. 


The Ministério das Relaçóes Exteriores of Brazil has, in a 50-page Lista 
de publicações, 1° e 2° semestres de 1948 (Rio de Janeiro, Imprensa Na-- 
cional), attempted to present a comprehensive list of the official publica- 
tions of that department through 1943. The first annual report (Relatório) 
on Brazilian foreign relations was presented in 1826. The titles of each one 
of the separately printed treaties is included, beginning with the first 
issue of the Coleção de atos internacionais in 1927. It may be noted that 
Brazil is the only one of the other American Republics publishing such a 
current treaty series.—J. B. CHILDS. 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Highteen essays, ten of which are case studies of the wartime economies 
of particular countries, are brought together by Seymour Harris in Eco- 
nomic Problems of Latin America (McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1944, pp. xiv, 
465). The studies are not uniform in organization or method of analysis, 
and neither the general essays nor the essays on individual countries 
constitute a systematic survey of the field. This is not a criticism of the 
work, since the differing approaches of the seventeen contributors illumi- 
nate the problems of semi-colonial economies more than would a systematic 
survey by a single author. This compact volume is especially welcome be- 
cause it makes publicly available a mass of material which would other- 
wise remain buried in government files, Almost all of the contributors are, 
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or have recently been, in government positions concerned with Latin 
American economic policies. Without exception, the analyses are based 
on intimate acquaintance with fresh primary data. Since the essays are all 
descriptive and analytical rather than hortatory, the standard, hackneyed. 
discussions of expropriation and exploitation are avoided. All of the ma- 
terial is nevertheless pertinent to a reformulation of the general problem 
of the relations between industrially advanced countries and their less 
developed neighbors.—Wii1Am T. R. Fox. 


Many students and statesmen may turn to George Weller’s Bases 
Overseas. (Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1945, pp. 434, $3.50); now that the 
problem of disposing of the League of Nation’s mandate system has arisen, 
Those who insist that the United States must hereafter control the Jap- 
anese-held Pacific islands in particular will find ready argument in this 
book. Mr. Weller believes that any nation which engages in a world-wide 
war and makes world-wide political commitments must perforce establish 
possessory interest in territories where its armies have found it necessary 
to fight. To substantiate this thesis, he reviews the history of American 
foreign policy during the last half-century and attempts also to chart its 
future course. Fearing that Wilson’s pathetic fallacy of non-acquisitive 
war has again been revived in the Atlantic Charter, the author contends 
that we must acquire bases that will serve “to contain” our present ene- 
mies and, in addition, the whole Eurasian continent. Arguments against 
such a venture are raised, but briefly dismissed. Any projected plan for 
internationalization of bases is given short hearing. Weller also rejects the 
idea of securing the peace by a joint Anglo-Russo-American pact of alli- 
ance. The book achieves coherency only by compressing history into a 
mold, thus giving sole consideration to the question of bases. Assuming 
the inevitability of another global conflict, attention is centered on a sys- 
tem of permanent American bases overseas which appears necessary in a 
world of power struggles. Few who read the book can deny its forcefulness, 
but few will wish to pursue the course suggested by Mr. Weller before 
exploring the possibility of organizing world security within the frame- 
work of a United Nations organization.—Grant 8. MCCLELLAN. 


In recent years, cartels have been investigated by Congress, condemned 
by publicists, prosecuted by the anti-trust division, and fined by the 
courts. Rarely have cartels been defended, and more rarely have they 
been praised. J. Anton de Haas, in International Cartels in the Postwar 
World (American Enterprise Association, pp. 52,) tries a new angle. He 
offers an “objective” study of that form of business organization. He 
notes that economic conditions in the postwar world are likely to be hectic, 
and in consequence some form of control will be desirable. He notes 
further that oftentimes governments have participated in international 
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commodity controls, and that they expect to participate in them in the 
future. These propositions are then followed by the amazing statement 
that private agreements on control schemes “may in many ways be a 
more desirable method than the method of government agreement. To 
some extent at least, the private method of agreement removes the de- 
liberations from the field of national ambitions and places them squarely 
in the field of business. Those who are concerned with the preservation of 
business as an activity free from government interference and dictation 
may find much to commend in this private method of attaining economic 
stability.” This is the substance of the author’s argument, which is no- 
table for its failure to show positive merits in cartels —Cuar.us B. HAGAN. 


P. 8. Gerbrandy’s National and International Stability (Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1945, pp. 69) is the Taylorian lecture for 1944 delivered at 
Oxford University. The prime minister of the Netherlands, formerly 
professor of commercial law and international private law in the Free 
University of Amsterdam, selects three great thinkers—Altausius, Grotius, 
and van Vollenhoven—and analyzes their theories as to the nature of the 
state and the bases of a legal order among nations. The first two lived in 
the turbulent era of the Thirty Years War, the third in the period of the 
First World War, and all were concerned with the search for justice and 
stability in human affairs. The lecturer, whose country has suffered so 
much from the German invader, eventually turns to the concrete ques- 
tions of penalties and reparations, and seeks to apply to them the thought 
of all three writers. On the fundamental questions of freedom, law, and 
stability, he finds all of them in essential agreement, though the approach 
of Althusius is that of the determinist, whereas Grotius and van Vollen- 
hoven give a much higher place to the factor of human reason.—F rank 
M. RUSSELL. = 


The Naval War College’s International Law Documents for 1942 (U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1943, pp. iv, 155) has been prepared, as 
usual, in collaboration with Professor Payson 8. Wild of Harvard. Assem- 
bled under the sign of war, the thirty-two documents in this volume deal 
almost exclusively with matters related to war. Only three documents— 
including the Food Conference Final Act and the treaty with China ending 
extraterritoriality for American nationals there, whick take, however, 
nearly one-half of the total pages—relate to peace rather than war. The 
remaining twenty-nine documents concern the conduct of war, Lend- 
Lease, prisoners of war, war crimes, maritime captures, and economic war- 
fare. The little volume, as always, is a handy collection of documents il- 
lustrating our attitude toward current problems of international relations 
and law,—GzorGp MANNER, 
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POLITICAL THEORY AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Everything in the present condition of society and the social sciences 
suggests that departmentalized study needs to be supplemented by more 
coöperation and cross-fertilization across traditional subject-matter 
boundaries. Whoever hopefully approaches in this spirit Man and the 
State (University of New Mexico Press, pp. 152, $2), by Edgar L. Hewett, 
anthropologist of the School of American Research and the Museum of 
New Mexico, will experience an unhappy let-down. The first of a series of 
essays collected in this volume purports to deal with the evolution of the 
state. After a dozen pages or so, it gives way to general reflections on the 
state of our society which, without naming any names, variously para- 
phrase the proposition that the learned author does not like Franklin 
‘Delano Roosevelt or any of his works. The historical section seems key- 
noted in the following passage: “Through an orderly organization of fun- 
damental principles, supplemented by a declaration of rights beyond prec- 
edent, a master work of government was erected which, having passed 
unshaken through the convulsions of the past century and a half, must 
be regarded by every loyal American with something beyond reverence. 
It is the very apotheosis of human liberty, unequaled in spirit and struc- 
ture by any other with the possible exception of the traditionary govern- 
ment of the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico” (pp. 14 ff). There follow a 
variety of suggestions for good government which, while they convey em- 
phatic political opinions on the part of the author, seem quite untainted 
by any serious acquaintance with the problems of modern government. 
There are other essays on citizenship and education, European breeds 
(discoursing on Spaniards and Scandinavians, of both of whom the author 
approves), the limits of idealism (the author is worried lest the necessary 
struggle for existence be endangered if some of the four freedoms be taken 
too seriously). In a curious concluding essay called “Government Without 
the State,” the author sets forth his conviction of the inherent moral 
and political superiority of the American Indian world over the crassly 
materialistic European civilization that got the better of it, a view which 
unwittingly revives romantic European eighteenth-century notions. Àp- ` 
parently he believes that if American man had developed naturally from 
Pueblo localism and communism, he would be far better off today. Un- 
fortunately, he admits, we cannot profit from those institutions, because 
they would not fit “a people of our race which has developed a totally 
different character through ages of totally different experience” (p. 
139). With due respect for the author's good will and high moral tone, it 
is not easy to understand the relevance or necessity of this literary under- 
taking.— Wo.treane H. Kraus, 
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Seldom has the world’s population been subjected to such violent dis- 
locations as have occurred during the last five years. There is, therefore, 
a special welcome for any authoritative study of the numerous ramifica- 
tions of this problem. Such a study is given in the January, 1945, issue of ` 
The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science (pp. 
203, $2.00) under the general subject of World Population in Transition 
and edited by Davis Kingsley. The volume is a veritable mine of infor- 
mation. The population of northwestern and central Europe, we are told, 
will show a decrease from 234 million in 1940 to 225 million in 1970. Of 
this loss, England and France will account for eight millions. The Soviet ` 
Union, however, is in a more fortunate situation. Between 1900 and 1940, 
the Russian population increased 52 per cent and, leaving the effects of 
the war out of consideration, it should increase to 251 million by 1970. 
With such overwhelming numerical superiority and the rapid develop- 
ment of its resources, the Soviet Union will provide excellent insurance 
against future German aggression. Despite the heavy loss of life that 
Japan has sustained in this war, the authors feel that her population will 
increase rapidly for a generation after hostilities cease. Her population, it ' 
is estimated, should increase from 69 million to about 92 million in 1965. 
The important part medical research has played in population trends is 
graphically shown. For example, during the period between World Wars 

-I and I, England, France, Italy, and Germany saved by the reduction 
of infant mortality alone some three and a quarter million lives. This 

‘amounts to eighty per cent of the number these nations lost in killed dur- 
ing World War J.—Rosurt 8. McCorpocx. 
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. Spain; unfinished business. Editors. Fortune. Mar., 1945. . 
Turkey. A visit to the Turkish parliament. J. Bell. Asiatic Rev. Jan., 1945. 
. The codperative movement in Turkey. Editors. Int. Lab. Rev. Apr., 








1945. 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
Books and Pamphlets I 


Bassett, Noble P. Constitution of the United States of the world. Pp. 64. Boston: 
Christopher. 1944. 

Belilos, Léon. From global war to global peace; the ways and means of achieving 
the six essential freedoms regarding want, fear, worship, expression, ignorance, war. 
Pp. 213. Alexandria (Egypt): Impr. du commerce. 1944. 

Bergengren, Roy F. I speak for Joe Doakes, for codperation at home and among 
nations. Pp. 167. N.Y.: Harper. 1945. 

Bisson, Thomas A. America’s far eastern policy. Pp. 248. N. Y.: Macmillan. 1945. > 

_ Brierly, James L. The outlook for international law. Pp. 142. Oxford (Eng.): 
Clarendon Press. 1844. 
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Burky, Charles. Grandes puissances et organisation du monde. Pp. 285. Boudry, 
(près Neuchatel Suisse): Editions de la Baconniére. 1943. 
Dávila, Carlos, and Senior, Clarence. Latin America and the good neighbor 
policy. Pp. 24, N.Y.: N.Y. Univ. Press. 1944. 
Davis, Kingsley, ed. World population in transition. Pp. 257. (Annals Am. Acad., 
Jan., 1945). Phila.: Am. Acad. Pol. and Soc. Sci. 
Fraser, Lindley Macnaghten. Germany between two wars; a study of propaganda 
and war-guilt. Pp. 191. N.Y.: Oxford. 1945. 
+ Gerbrandy, Pieter S. National and international stability—Althusius: Grothe! 
Van Vollenhoven. Pp. 69. Cambridge (Mass.): Harvard. 1945. 
. Goldschmidt, Siegfried. Legal claims against Germany; compensation for losses 
resulting from anti-racial measures. Pp. 221. N.Y.: Dryden Press. 1946. 
Halm, George N. International monetary coöperation, Pp. 362. Chapel Hill 
(N.C.); Univ. of N.C. Press. 1945. 
Harrison, E. J. Lithuania’s fight for freedom. Pp. 71. London: Fedn. of Lithu- 
anian Societies. 19465. 
Hershey, Burnet, and Steel, Johannes. The bloody record of Nazi atrocities; the 
crimes; the punishment. ed. by Joe Weil. Pp. 47. N.Y.: Arco. 1944. 
Hill, Norman L. Claims to territory in international law and relations. Pp. 254, 
N.Y.: Oxford. 1945. 
- Hudson, Manley O. International tribunals, past and future. Pp, 287. Washing- 
ton: Carnegie Endowment for International Peace and Brookings Institution. 1944. 
Latty, Elvin R., acting ed. Enemy property. Pp. 201. (Law and Contemporary 
Problems, Vol. XI. No. 1, Winter-Spring, 1945). Durham (N.C.): Duke Univ., 
School of Law. 
Matthat, John, Tariffs and industry. Pp. 32. London: Oxford. 1945. 
Montanus, B. Polish-Soviet relations in the light of international law. Pp. 54. 
N.Y.: University Publication. 1944. 
Nearing, Scott. United world; the road to international peace. Pp. 265. Mays 
Landing (N.J.): Open Road Press. 1944, 
Root, Waverly L. The secret history of the war; 2v. Pp. 645, 682. N.Y.: Scribner. 
1945. 
Strotiski, Stanislaw. The new league of nations; Dumbarton Oaks proposals. Pp. 
81. Glasgow: Polish Lib. 1944. 
j Articles 
Air Control. The Chicago civil aviation conference. J. Parker Van Zandt. For. 
Policy Rep. Feb. 15, 1945. 
. Codrdination of Citeja with the new international civil-aviation organ- 
izations. Stephen Latchford. Dept. of State Bulletin. Feb. 25, 1945. 
. Comparison of the Chicago aviation convention with the Paris and 
Habana Conventions. Stephen Latchford. Dept. of State Bulletin. March 11, 1945. 
. After Chicago. Editors. Round Table. Mar., 1945. 
——. Freedoms of the air. Adolf A. Berle, jr. Harper’s. March, 1945. 
. Opening the sky: American proposals at Chicago. Wiliam A. M. Bur- 
den, Atlan. Mo. March, 1945. 

















Osterhout. Va. Law Rev. Mar., 1945. 
—. Airpower; an evaluation. J. M. Spaight. Fortnightly. Mar., 1945. 








Survey. Jan. 17, 1945. 


. A review of the recent Chicago international air conference. Howard 


. The Chicago air conference. Edward Warner. Foreign Affairs. Apr., 1945. 
Australia. Implementing the Canberra pact. David R. Jenkins. Far Eastern 


t 
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China. Political pressures in Asia: Owen Lattimore. Atlan. Mo. Feb., 1945. 
FAO. Food for the family of nations: the purpose and structure of the proposed 
food and agriculture organization of the United Nations. Howard R. Tolley and 
Leroy D. Stinebower. Dept. of State Bulletin. Feb. 18, 1945. 
France. France and the world. Sir John Pollock. Contemp. Rev. Feb., 1945. 
. Towards Franco-Itelian understanding. Edward D. Kleinlerer. New 
Europe. Feb.—Mar., 1945. 
Germany. How Germany won World War III; a letter dated 1970. Comstock 
Glaser. Common Sense. Feb., 1945. 
. Genocide—a modern crime. Raphael Lemkin. Free World. Apr., 1945. 
Great Britain. British imperial policy. Editors. Amerasia. Jan. 12, 1945. 
. British imperial policy in Asia: II. Editors. Amerasia. Jan. 26, 1945. 
. British imperial policy in Asia: ITI. Editors. Amerasia. Feb. 9, 1945. 
. Britain’s search for security. Grant 8. McClellan. For. Policy Rep. March 

















15, 1945. 
I. L. O. I. L. O. prepares for 1945 international labor conference. Bernard Wies- 
man. Dept. of State Bulletin. Mer. 11, 1945. ` 
International Administration. The importance of administration in international 
action. Ordway Tead. Int. Concil Jan., 1945. _ 
International Law. Development of international law in the western hemisphere. 
Karl M. Rodman. Wash. Law Rev. and State Bar Jour. Nov., 1944. 
. The international law of the future. Manley O. Hudson. Correlation of 
power, policy, and law in international relations. Edwin M. Sears. Rocky Mt. Law 
Rev. Dec., 1944. 
. The inter-American juridical committee: résumé of its organization and 








. its activities. Charles G. Fenwick. Dept. of State Bulletin. Feb. 11, 1945. 





. Legal rules for international aviation. Charles 8. Rhyne. International air 
law trends. Howard S. Le Roy. Va. Law Rev. Mar., 1945. 
. International law. Viscount Sankey. Fortnightly. Mar., 1945. 
. International law. and morality. 4. M. Meerloo. The plea of superior 
orders. Dean R. Taubenschlag. New Europe. Feb.—Mar., 1045. 

International Trade and Finance. The Bank of England and Bretton Woods. 
Sir J. A. R. Marriott. Quar. Rev. Jan., 1946. 
. China as a post-war market. Lawrence K. Rosinger. For. Policy Rep. 
Jan. 1, 1945. 

: . Lend-lease: its origin and development. D.P.E. Bull. of Int. News. 














` Jan. 20, 1945. 


. Lend-lease and reverse lend-lease aid. D.P.E. Bull. of Int. News. Feb. 





17, 1946. 





. International monetary control. D. A. MacGibbon. Can. Jour. of Econ. 
& Pol. Sci. Feb., 1945. 
. The service of the retail trade to inter-American commercial relations. 
L. S. Rowe. Bull., Pan Amer. Union, Mar., 1945. I 
. Investment of American capital abroad. Herbert Feis. The Bretton 
Woods proposals. Harry D. White. New Europe. Feb.—Mar., 1945. 
. Bearce currencies and the international monetary fund. E. M. Bern- 
stein. Jour. of Pol. Econ. Mar., 1945. 

Italy. Italy pleads for her place as an ally, Benedetto Croce. Free World. Apr., 
19465. š ` 

Japan. Japan and western Europe, III. Frang Oppenheimer. Am. Jour. of Econ. 
& Sociol. Jan., 1945. 

Korea. “In due course.” Tyler Dennett. Far Eastern Survey. Jan. 17, 1945. 
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. Comment on “in due course.” W. Carl Rufus. Far Eastern Survey. 
Mar. 28, 1946. 

Military Government. AMG takes over war’s ruins. Jesse L. Walden. Nat. Mun. 
Rev. Feb., 1945. 
. Law and administration in military occupation; a review of two recent 
books. Wolfgang H. Kraus. Mich. Law Rev. Feb., 1945. 

Pan-Americanism, Pan-Americanism without Argentina: from Rio to Mexico 
City. J.R. Bull. of Int. News. Feb. 17, 1945. 
. The Mexico City conference. George Meany. Am. Federationist. Mar., 








1945 
Peace Problems. Regional industrialism. Clinton D. Winant. The economic 

price of enduring peace. Philip Lohman. A reply to Lord Vansittart. Paul Hagan. 

Jan., 1945. 

. On the future of Germany. Waldemar Gurian. Rev. of Politics. Jan., 





1945. 





. The problem of Germany. Thomas W. Lamont. Int. Concil. Jan., 1945. 
. Germany’s postwar boundaries—a suggestion. James K. Pollock. Jour. 
of Cent. European Affairs. Jan., 1945. 

. Bridges to the future. James T'. Shotwell. Survey Graphic. Feb., 1945. 
————. America’s plan for the colonial world. Geneva. Am. Mercury. Feb., 1945. 
. Colonies at the peacemaking. L. E. Jones. Liberal. Feb., 1945. 

. International understanding: a foundation for the peace. Dorothy Fosdick. 
Dept. of State Bulletin. Feb. 25,.1945. . 

. The re-education of Germany. Frederic Evans. Pol. Quar. Jan.—Mar., 


























. 1945. 
. The future of Austria. H. M. Spitzer. World Affairs. Mar., 1945. 
. Trade unions and the peace settlement. Editors. Labour. Mar., 19465. 
. What shall we do about Germany. James T. Shotwell. Survey Graphic. 
Mar., 1945. 





. Yalta. F. A. Votgt. Nineteenth Cent. and After. Mar., 1945. 

———. Shaping the new Europe. Editors. Round Table. Mar., 1945. 

. What is a people’s peace? Norman Angell. A plan for peace in the 
Pacific. Serge Fliegers. Free World. Mar., 1945. 

. Punishment or reconstruction? Ferdinand A. Hermens. Catholic World. 








Mar., 1945. 





. Getting down to brass tacks. Walter Millis. Va. Quar. Rev. Spring, 1945. 
. From Yalta to the golden gate. James T. Shotwell. Survey Graphic. 





Apr., 1945. 





. The partitioning of peace. Louis Fischer. Germany—the wrong solution. 
Paul Hagen. Common Sense. Apr., 1945. 

Poland. Warsaw. Editor. Politics. Mar., 1945. 
. The Poles and eastern Germany. Feltz E. Hirsch. Current Hist. Apr., 





1945. 





. The boundary between Poland and the US. u R. Griffith Taylor. Can. 
Forum. Apr, 1945. 

Prisoners of War. German prisoners of war. Sidney B. Fay. Current Hist. Mar., 
1945. 





. The employment of prisoners of war in Canada. Editors. Int. Lab. Rev. 
Mar., 1945. 

Private International Law. American theories of conflict of laws; their rôle and 
utility. EUiot E. Cheatham. Harvard Law Rev. Feb., 1945. 
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Refugees. Acquisition of nationality in the emergency refugee shelter. Albert 
G. D. Levy. Am. Jour. of Int. Law. Jan., 1945. . 
. The economic value of refugees. Israel Cohen. Contemp. Rev. Feb., 1945. 
. Displaced populations in Europe in 1944, with particular reference to 
Germany. Jane Perry Clark Carey. Dept. of State Bulletin. Mar. 25, 1945. 
. Without a country. Joseph P. Chamberlain. Survey Graphic. Mar., 1945. 
Regions. Essential human rights and east Asia. Quincy Wright. Far Eastern 
Survey. Mar. 14, 1945. 
Soviet Union. The Stalintern over Europe. Louis Clair. Politics. Mar., 1945. 
. Is Russia helping or hindering lasting peace? Robert T. Oliver. World 
Affairs. Mar., 1945. 
US. Meets U. 8. S.R. in Manchuria. Editora. Fortune. Apr., 1945. 
Sweden. Sweden; a case study in neutrality. Bruce Hopper. Foreign Affairs. 
Apr., 1946, 
Thailand. Thailand’s struggle for national security. Kenneth P. Landon, Far 
Eastern Quar. Nov., 1944. 
UNRRA. First UN RRA report. Raymond Dennett. Far Eastern Survey. Jan. 17, 
1945. 




















. UNRRA: an experiment in international welfare planning. Philipp 
Weintraub. Jour. of Politics. Feb., 1945. 
. Necessity for UNRRA. Alastair M. Taylor. World ‘Affairs. Mar., 1945. 
. UNRRA—and Jewish reconstruction. Murray Frank. Chic. Jew. Forum. 
Spring, 1945. 
War Crimes. The treatment of war crimes: the experience of 1918-1922. Editors. 
Bull of Int. News. Feb. 3, 1945. I 
. The treatment of war crimes: the present situation. Editors. Bull. of Int. 
News. Mar. 8, 1945. 
. Justice for war criminals. Sheldin Glueck. Am. Mercury. Mar., 1945. 
World Organization. The only sure foundation. Earl Winterton. Our neighbour, 
the French empire. B. S. Townroe. Empire Rev. Dec.—Feb., 1945. 
. Europe’s political unity. Fernando de los Rios. United States of Europe. 
Kurt Bloch. Britain’s position in a world organisation. Sir Norman Angell. Not 
peace treaties but world organization. Viaditmar Grossman. A union of free peoples. 
Harold S. Bidmead. New Europe. Jan., 1945. 
. Can it be world democracy? Symposium. Antioch Rev. Winter, 1945. 
. Sovereign man or sovereign state? araq 8. Quigley. Va. Quar. Rev. 
Winter, 1945. 
. The Machiavellian utopia. Hans J. Morganthau. Ethics. Jan., 1945. 
. The twenty-third year of the permanent court of international justice 
and its future. Manley O. Hudson. Postwar international organization and the work 
of the section of international and comparative law of the American bar association. 
Mitchell B. Carroll. Was the Soviet Union expelled from the league of nations? Leo 
Gross. The old and the new league; the covenant and the Dumbarton Oaks proposals. 
Hans Kelsen. Am. Jour. of Int. Law. Jan., 1945. 
. The nature and meaning of regional economic grouping. Alexander 
Kundst. Jour. of Cent. European Affairs. Jan., 1945. 
. The United Nations. Leonard Woolf. Pol. Quar. Jan.—Mar., 1945. 
. World labor and the employment challenge. Aaron Levenstein. Free 
World. Feb., 1945. 
. The little war before the last; a realistic appraisal of Dumbarton Oaks. 
Varian Fry. New Europe. Feb—Mar., 1945. 
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. United Nations plans for post-war education. C. Mildred Thompson. For. 
Policy Rep. Mar. 1, 1945. 

. Anglo-Russian-American coSperation—key to world peace. G. A. 
Stoychoff. Settlement of international disputes in Dumbarton Oaks proposals. Amos 
J. Peaslee. World Affairs. Mar., 1945. 

. The new international civil aviation organization. H. Alberta Colclaser. 
Va. Law Rev. Mar., 1945. 

. Dumbarton Oaks and the tower of Babel. W. Solzbacher. Am. Esper- 
antist. Mar-Apr., 1945. 

. The new provincialism. Allan Tate. Va. Quar. Rev. Spring, 1945. 

. Dumbarton Oaks at San Francisco. John P. Humphrey. Can. Forum. 

















Apr., 1945. 





. The inter-American system and the United Nations. Walter R. Sharp. 
Foreign Affairs, Apr., 1945. 
. The serpent in Dumbarton Oaks. Karl Loevenstein. Current Hist. Apr.. 





1945. 





. The best starting point toward world security. Norman Angell. Free 
World. Apr., 1945. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 43 
Books and Pamphlets 


Buri, Mazwell S. Philadelphia, holy experiment. Pp. 409. Garden City (N.Y.): 
. Doubleday. 1945. 

Dias Peluffo, Zola. Los impuestos municipales de herencia están vigentes. Pp. 52. 
Montevideo: C. Garcfa. 1943. 

Hughes, Melwin C. County government in Georgia. Pp. 197. Athens (Ga.): 
Univ. of Ga. Press. 1944. 

National Assoctation of Local Government Officers. Interim report or the reform of 
local government structure. Pp. 34. London: Natl. Assoc. of Local Govt. Officers. 
1944. 

Silver, A. N. Reform of Joe81 government finance. Pp. 66. London: Lawrence 
and Wishart. 1945. 

Articles 

Airports. Modern terminals and facilities for leviathans of the air. How thou- 

sands of communities can establish their own airports. Editors. Am. Cisy. Feb., 1945. 
. Biggest airport in the world. Editors. Fortune. Apr., 1946. 

County Government. The county clerk as manager. L. H. Adolfson. Nat. Mun. 
Rev. Mar., 1945. 

Finance. Municipal finance in the postwar period. Carl H. Chatters. Va. Mun. 


Rev. Jan., 1945. 
. Planning municipal fiscal policies. Carl H. Chatters. Pub. Management. 








` Feb., 1945. 
. Putting the taxpayer’s dollar into pictures. Phelps Bradiey. Am. City. 





Mar., 1945. 

Home Rule. March toward home rule. Nathaniel L. Goldstein. Net. Mun. Rev. 
` Apr., 1945. 

Local Government Abroad. Mexico City; its growth and configuration. Norman 
S. Hayner. Am, Jour. of Sociol. Jan., 1945. 
. Liberated ‘areas restore local governments. Edward W. Weidner, Nat. 
Mun. Rev. Feb., 1945. . f , 
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Personnel. Training municipal employees on the job. Samuel R. Roberts and 
Willis R. McCabe. Pub. Management. Feb., 1945. 

Planning. Democracy. i in city planning. John T, Howard. Antioch Rev. Winter, 
1945. 





, Citizen support for local planning. Martin D. Meyerson. Pub. Manage- 
ment. Mar., 1945. 
. Rebuilding our cities. F. Stuart Fitzpatrick. Am. Federationist. Apr., 





1945. 

Police. Police station location and layout. J. M. Leonard. Pub. Management. 
Mar., 1945. 

Public Works. From WPA to priorities. Archer B. Stuart. Am. City. Mar., 1945. 

Research. Institute of government gives practical aid to local officials. Editors. 
Am. City..Feb., 1945. 

Sewage Disposal. Bigger and better postwar sewers for New York City. Econom- 
ical operation at Gary’s sewage treatment plant. Editors. Am. City. Feb., 1945. 
. Smoothing out the kinks. R. De Val Garf. Am. City. Mar., 1945. 

Streets and Highways. Three California cities complete street projects. G. T. 
McCoy. Am. City. Feb., 1945. . 
. Bringing interregional thoroughfarés to the hearts of the cities. Harry 
W. Alezander. Am. City. Feb., 1945. 

Subsidies. City subisides to industry wane. Robert E. Lowry. Nat. Mun. Rev. 
Mar., 1945. 

Transportation. Trackless trolley and the postwar transit load. John A. Beeler. 
Pub. Util. Mar. 1, 1945. 
. The publio responsibility for good transit. Leslie Williams. Am. City. 
Mar., 1945. 

War Memorials. What type memorial? Editors. Am. City. Feb., 1945. 

Water Works. Meeting unusual water supply problems. Wyatt B. Hendrick. 
Am. City. Feb., 1945. 
. The place of the states in the field of watershed development. Ellwood J. 
Turner. Pollution control; a postwar public works opportunity for the states. 
Kenneth A. Reid. Developing water resources in the Columbia river basin. George F. 
Yantts. State Govt. Feb., 1945. 
. Bacteriological improvements obtained by the practice of break-point 
chlorination. A. E. Griffin and N. S. Chamberlin. Am. Jour. of Pub. Health. Mar., 
1945. 




















. Kansas City, Kansas, remodels settling basins. Elmer Chapman. Am. 
City. Mar., 1945. A 


POLITICAL AND LEGAL PHILOSOPHY 
I Books and: Pamphlets 

Aldred, Guy A. A call to manhood and other studies in social struggle. Pp. 111. 
Glasgow: Strickland Press. 1944. : 

Appadori, A. The substance of politics. Pp. 532. N.Y.: Oxford. 1944. __ 

Bentham, Jeremy. The limits of jurisprudence defined; being part two of an 
introduction to the principles of morals and legislation; now first printed from the 
author’s manuscript. Pp. 880. N.Y.; Columbia Univ. Press. 1945. 

Cairncross, Alexander K. Introduction to economics. Pp. 430. London: Butter- 
worth. 1944. , 

Darré, Richard W. Um blut und boden; reden und aufsitse. Pp. 598. München: 
F. Eher. 1942. 
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Durham, George H., ed, Joseph Smith, prophet-statesman; readings in American 
political thought. Pp. 289. Salt Lake City (Utah): Bookcraft Co., 18 Richards St. 
1944. š 
Fast, Howard, ed. The selected works of Tom Paine. Pp. 388. N.Y.: Duell, Sloan 
and Pearce. 1945. 

Foner, Philip S., ed. The complete writings of Thomas Paine. N.Y.: Citadel 
Press. 1945. P l 

Hass, Eric. Socialism answers anti-semitism. Pp. 48. N.Y.: N.Y.Labor News 
Co. 1944. : i 

Hershberger, Guy F. War, peace, and nonresistance. Pp. 430. Scottsdale (Pa.): 
Mennonite Pub. House. 1944. 

Hewes, Thomas. Decentralize for liberty. Pp. 158. N.Y.: R. R. Smith. 1945. 

Huszar, George B. de. Practical applications of democracy. Pp. 140. N.Y.: 
Harper. 1945. ; ! ; 

Knight, Frank, and Merriam, T. W. The economic order and religion. Pp. 283. 
N.Y.: Harper. 1945. 

Koberg, B. M. Ideas y comentarios sobre el verdadero orden social. Pp. 208. San 
José (C. R., América central): Trejos hermanos impresores. 1944. 

Lorwin, Lewis L. Time for planning; a social-economic theory and program for 
the twentieth century. Pp. 205. N.Y.: Harper. 1945. 

Maloney, Arnold H., and Others. Pathways to democracy. Pp. 689. N.Y.: Ran- 
dom. 1945. 

Maritain, Jacques. Christianity and democracy; trans. Pp. 98. N.Y.: Scribner. 
1944. 

Millett, Fred B. The rebirth of liberal education. Pp. 188. N.Y.: Harcourt. 1945. 

Myers, Henry A. Are men equal? an inquiry into the meaning of American 
democracy. Pp. 196. N.Y.: Putnam. 1945. f 

Nearing, Scott. Democracy is not enough. Pp. 153. N.Y.: Island Press. 1945. 

Perry, Ralph Barton. Puritanism and.democracy. Pp. 704. N.Y.: Vanguard. 
1945. 

Prieger, Oscar A. Essentials to the creation of a new civilization. Pp. 196. Bos- 
ton: Christopher Pub. House. 1944. 

Reyes Heroles, Jesús. Tendencias actuales del estado; tesis de licenciatura en 
derecho. Pp. 281. Mexico (D. F.): Editorial Bolivar. 1944. . 

Shea, John L., and Others. Christian living in our economic world. Pp. 510. N.Y.: 
W. H. Sadlier. 1944. 

Sinclair, William A. An introduction to philosophy. Pp. 151. N.Y.: Oxford. 1945. 

Stark, W. Ideal foundations of economic thought; three essays on the philos- 
ophy of economics. Pp. 227. N.Y.: Oxford. 1944. 

Strachy, John. Why you should be a socialist. Pp. 96. London: V. Gollancz. 1944. 

Zucker, Morris. The philosophy of American history: the historical field theory. 
Pp. 716. Long Island City (N.Y.): Arnold-Howard Pub. Co. 1945. 


Articles 


Abolitionists. The armery of God. Oscar Sherwin. New England Quar. Mar., 
1945. 

Anarchism. Anarchism in America. Charles A. Madison. Jour. of the Hist. of 
Ideas. Jan., 1945. 
. New England anarchism in Germany. T. A. Riley. New England Quar. 
Mar., 1945. , 

Bellamy. Edward Bellamy: utopian. Albert W. Levi. Ethios. Jan., 1945. 
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Christianity. The Christian attitude toward the war and the peace. Bishop of 
Gloucester. Quar. Rev. Jan., 1945. 
. How England lost the Christian tradition. Philip Hughes. Dublin Rev. 





Jan., 1945. 
. Evolution and theology in America. Herbert W. Schneider. Jour. of the 
Hist. of Ideas. Jan., 1945. : 
. The conception of Christendom in Renaissance England. Franklin Le 
Van Baumer. Jour. of the Hist. of Ideas. Apr., 1945. 

Classical Political Theory. On classical political philosophy. Leo Strauss. Soc. 
Research. Feb., 1945. 

Class Struggle. A comparative analysis of the class struggle. B. Moore, Jr. Am. 
Sociol. Rev. Feb., 1945. 

- Climate. Is climate the clew? Bruno Lasker. Far Eastern Survey. Mar. 28, 1945. 

Democracy. Dogmatic religion in a democratic society. H. L. Friess. Am. Jour. 
of Econ. & Sociol. Jan., 1945. 
. Si le grain ne meurt—a propos de Christianisme et democratie de M. J. 
Maritain. ‘Alstandre Koyré. Ethics. Jan., 1945. 
; Industrial society and demooraey: Eduard Heimann. Soo. Research. 
Feb., 1945. l 
. Quality and equality. Robert F. Aickman. Nineteenth Cent. and After. 
Mar., 1945. 
. In defense of politicians. Claude G. Bowers. Va. Quar. Rev. Spring, 1945. 

Economic Theory. The theory. of economic change. Sidney Merlin. Quar. Jour. 
of Econ. Feb., 1945. 

Educational Theory. Science and the liberal arts in education. Francis Neilson. 
Am. Jour. of Econ. & Sociol. Jan., 1945. 
. History as a liberal art. Jacques Barzun. Jour. of the Hist. of Ideas. 























Jan., 1946. 





. The ignorance of the educated. De Lancey Ferguson. Am. Scholar. 
- Spring, 1945. 
Group Responsibility. The responsibility of peoples. Dwight Macdorfald. Politics. 
Mar., 1946. 
Henry George. George and Malthusianism. Lawson Purdy. Am. Jour. of Econ. 
& Sociol. Jan., 1945. 
Kelsen. The formalism in Kelsen’s pure theory of law. Gustav Bergmann and 
Lewis Zerby. Ethics. Jan., 1945. 
Koestler. Arthur ss dilemmas. Robert G. Davis. Antioch Rev. Winter, 
1945. 
Liberalism. Liberal education and liberalism. Overton T. Taylor. Ethics. Jan., 
1945. 
Liberty. Between slavery and freedom. William L. Westermann. Am. Hist. Rev. 
Jan., 1945. 





. The full significance of freedom. E. C. Harwood. Am. Jour. of Econ. & 
Sociol. Jan., 1945. 


- Personal Freedom. John G. Vance. Nineteenth Cent. and After. Mar., 





` 1945. 

Marxism. Stalin and Marxian theory. Michael T. Florinsky. Current Hist. Apr., 
1945. 

Methodology. Value judgments i in the social sciences. Melvin J. Williams. Am. 
Jour. of Econ. & Sociol. Jan., 1945. 

Middle Classes. In cujus manu sunt omnium potestates et omnium jura reg- 
norum, Walter C. Breitenfeld. Dublin Rev. Jan., 1945. 
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Nationalism. Wolfgang Menzel: pioneer of intégral nationalism. Robert A. Kann. 
Jour. of the Hist. of Ideas. Apr., 1945. 

Nietzsche. Nietzsche and Judaism. Alfred Stern. Contemp. Jewish Record. 
Feb., 1945. 

Pascal. `Pascals dialectical ethics and his discovery of liberalism. Gustav E. 
Mueller. Jour. of the Hist. of Ideas. Jan., 1945. 

Phenomenology. Some leading concepta of phepoenaloay. Alfred Schütz. Soc. ` 
Research, Feb., 1945. 

Philosophy of History. Men and circumstance. Harold Nicolson. Foreign Affairs. 
Apr., 1945. 

Racism. The founder of political antisemitism: Georg von Sohoanerer. Oscar 
Karbach. Jewish Soc. Studies. Jan., 1945. 
‘ . Secret sources of the success of the racist ideology. Yves R. Simon. 
Rev. of Politics. Jan., 1945. Â 

Rousseau. The cult of Rousseau and the French revolution. Gordon H. Mc Neil. 
Jour. of the Hist. of Ideas. Apr., 1945. f 

Adam Smith. Adam Smith as sociologist. Albert Salomon. Soc. Research. Feb., 
1946. 

Social Theory. The structure of society. E. Jordon. Ethics. Jan., 1945. 
. Race and caste; a distinction. Oliver C. Coz. Am. Jour. of Sociol. Mar., 








1945. 

Sovereignty. On relative sovereignty. Hans Aufricht. Cornell Law Quar. Mar., 
1945. 

Thoreau. Thoreau’s philosophical apprenticeship. J. J. Kiviat. New England 
Quar. Mar., 1945. 

War. Perspective on war. A. G. Kellar. Am. Sociol. Rev. Feb., 1945. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Books and Pamphlets 


American Historical Association. Why codps? What are they? How do they work? 
Pp. 38. Madison (Wis.): U.S.A.F.I. 1944. 

Brennan, Robert E. History of psychology from the standpoint of a Thomist. 
Pp. 293. N. Y.: Macmillan. 1945. 

Butterfield, H. Study of modern history. Pp. 37. London: Bell. 1945. 

Carson, C. Robert. Ancient prophecy of the United Btates and the new era. 
Pp. 54. Boston: Christopher. 1945. 

Dawson, Christopher M. The making of Europe; an introduction to the history 
of European unity. Pp. 341. N. Y.: Sheed & Ward. 1945. 

Gottschalk, Louis R., and Others. The use of personal documents in history, 
anthropology, and sociology: Pp. 243. N. Y.: Social Sci. Research Council. 1945. 

` Ingenieros, José. A humanidade e os seus problemas sociais. Pp. 240. Rio de 
Janeiro: Editore Getulio Costa. 1948. . 

O’Brien, George A. T. An essay on the economic effects of the Reformation. Pp. 
204. Westminster (Md.): Newman Bookshop. 1944. 

Rees, John Rawlings. The shaping of psychiatry by war. Pp. 158. N. Y.: Norton. 
1045. 

Reich, Max I. The Messianic hope of Israel; studies in Messianic prophecy. (2nd 
ed., rev. & enl.) Pp. 120. Chicago: Moody. 1945. 

Stark, Werner. The history of economics in its relation to social development. 
Pp. 80. London: K. Paul, Trench, & Trubner. 1944. 

Von Martin, Alfred. Sociology of the Renaissance. Pp. 110. N. Y.: Oxford, 
1945, 
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Articles 


Ancient Censorship. Bookburning and censorship in ancient Rome. F. H. Cramer. 
Jour. of the Hist. of Ideas. Apr., 1945. 

Canon Law. Requirements of the ratum et non consummatum process. Joseph 
A. Hickey. The emergency powers of canons 1048, 1044, and 1045 and some war- 
time considerations. Joseph F. Connolly. Insufficient canonical causes for matri- 
monial dispensations. Eric F. Mac Kensie. Restatement of inter-church-and-state 
common law. Kenneth R. O'Brien and Daniel E. O’Brien. The Jurist. Jan., 1945. 

Femininity. The decline of femininity. Joseph H. Fichter. Catholic World. Apr., 
1945. 

Poetry and War. Chinese poetry i in wartime. Lu Ch’ten. Asiatic Rev. Jan., 1945. 
. War and the poets: a symposium. Oscar Williams, ed. Harper’s. April, 





1945. 
Political Sarcasm. Notes for a political dictionary. Nicolo Tucci. Politics. Apr., 
1945. . 
Research. News of social research in England. Edward A. Shils. Am. Jour. of 
Sociol. Jan., 1945. 
. The ordeal of the social sciences. C. E. Ayres. Southwestern Soc. Sci. 
Quar. Mar., 1945. 
Inter-American academy of comparative and international law—first meeting. 
Manuel S. Canpes. Bull. Pan Amer. Union. Apr., 1945. 
Zionism. The creed of an American zionist. Milion Steinberg. Altan. Mo. Feb., 
1945. 





GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


MILES O. PRICE 
Law Library, Columbia University 


AMERICAN 
UNITED STATES 


Civil Service Commission 


Position classification, selected list of. references. Washington, 1945. 40 p. (proc- 
essed) 

Conference on effictency ratings administration. Proceedings of 2d annual confer- 
ence... Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1945. 61 p. 


Commerce Department 


Census bureau. County finances, 1943, preliminary summary, summary of county 
government revenue and debt in 1943. Washington, Dec., 1944. 2 p. (processed) 
Finances of townships and New England towns, 1942. Washington, 1944. 
iv, 21 p. 

State finances, 1944: v. 2, topical reports, no. 2, State debt in 1944. 
Washington, Dec., 1944. 13 p. (processed) 

Governmental units in United pas 1942, Washington; Gov’t Ptg. Off., 

1944. iv, 67 p. 

Statistical abstract. Cities sipidement statistical abstract of United 
States [1943], selected data for cities having 25,000 or more inhabitants in 1944. 
Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1944. 47 p. 156. 














v 


Congress 
House of COR Cannon’s procedure in house of representatives, by 
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Clarence Cannon. 4th edition. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1944. 490 p. (H. doe. 
675, 78th Cong., 2d sess.) $1.00. 

Federal communications commission, Select committee to investigate. Final report 
... Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1945. 79 p. 15¢. (H. rep. 2095, 78th Cong., 2d 
sess.) ` 

Laws, Committee on revision of. [Though not always réalized, the Code of Laws of 
the United States is not evidence of the law, but only prima facie evidence (with 
the exception of the internal revenue code), rebuttable by reference to the Re- 
vised Statutes or Statutes at Large. However, it is the intention of Congress to 
take up the fifty titles, one by one, and enact them into “absolute law.” So far, 
in 1945, the House committee on revision has reported on titles 1, 4, 6, 9, 17, 18 
(with hearings concerning 18, “Crimes and Criminal Procedure.’’) These are all 
believed to be available from the Committee]. 

Un-American activities, Special committee on. Investigation of un-American propa- ` 
ganda activities in United States, hearings, 76th Cong., 3d seas. [78th Cong., lst 
sess.], on H. Res, 282. . . 1940—43. v. 1-7, 1-3609 p. (These are executive hear- 
ings, released by the committee December 13, 1944.) 

Senate. Civil service laws, Special committee to investigate administration of. Inves- 
tigation of administration and operation of civil service laws, report pursuant to 
8. Res. 68, 78th Cong. . .. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Of., 1945. iii, 16 p. (8. Rp. 24, 
79th Cong., Ist sess.) 


National Housing Agency 


Office of the general counsel. (This office issues a Summary of pending federal legisla- 
tion, processed, in which such bills as the Federal urban redevelopment bill of 
1948, neighborhood redevelopment bill, etc., are discussed at considerable length. 
It has also issued a chart analysis of the basic permanent housing functions being 
administered by the Agency, and a comparative analysis of the principal provi- 
sions of state urban planning laws relating to housing, slum clearance, and urban 
development, a comparative analysis of the principal provisions of the state urban 
redevelopment corporation laws, and occasional mimeographed. copies of the 
opinions of various courts interpreting such laws.) 


Navy Department 


Naval records and library office. Naval documents related to United States wars 
with Barbary powers: v. 5, Naval operations, including diplomatic background, 
Sept. 7, 1804—Apr., 1805. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1944. 639 p.... $4.00. 
Records admintstration, Administrative office. Demobilization of civilian personnel 
by the U. 8. Navy after the first world war... by Bess Glenn... Washington, 
1945. 43 p. (Processed) (Administrative reference service report number 8.) ` 


President 


Coördinator of Inter-American affairs. Basic data on the other American republics. 
Supplement, Dec., 1944. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1945. 172 p. 30¢. 
National war labor board. Rules of organisation and procedure for national and 
regional boards. Washington, 1944. 49 p. (Processed. Loose leaf. Supersedes all 
previous issues and forms.) 

War information office. Information and publication offices of federal departments 
and agencies. [list]; revised as of Jan. 11, 1945. Washington, 1945. 22 p. (Proc- 
essed) 
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State Department 


Administration and structure of jain government; by Hugh Borton. Wash- 
ington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1945. 2, 17 p. (Far Eastern series 8; Publication 2244.) 
Toward the peace. Documenta. Washington: Govt. Ptg. OF., 1945. 88 p. 15¢. 
(Publication 2298; revision of war documents, Publication 2162. This contains 
all the principal documents and declarations from the Atlantic charter to the Act 
of Chapultepec.) 


War Department 


Army service forces. (The Army service forces have issued a number of Manuals, 
which include, among others, Civil affairs handbooks. Included in these are transla- 
tions into English of the Italian civil code, in six mimeographed pamphlets. The 
Philippine civil code has also been reproduced in this series.) 


STATE AND TERRITORIAL 
CONNECTICUT 


Commission to study the integration of the state judicial system [Hartford] n.d. 
51 p. chart. 


\ 
OALIFORNIA 


University of California, Berkeley. Bureau of public administration. Official war 
publications: guide to state and federal publications. Comp. by J. W. Wilcox. v. 8. 
Berkeley, 1944, 292 p. (mim.) $2.00. 


GEORGIA 


University of Georgia. Institute for the study of Georgia problems. Survey of Athens 
and Clarke county, Georgia. Part IJ. Government and finances of Athens, 
Georgia, government and finances of Clarke county, Georgia, industry in Clarke 
county. Athens, 1944. 46 p. charts, tables. (Institute for the study of Georgis 
problems, Monograph 4.) 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore. Commities on additional taz revenue. Report, Mar. 1, 1945. Baltimore 2, 
City Hall, 1945. 45 p. 
MINNESOTA 


Legislature. House of representatives. Interim committes on state administration and 
employment. Report to the 1945 Minnesota legislature. December, 1944. Bt. Paul, 
1944. 101 p. 


MISSOURI 


Constitutional convention, 1948-1944. Proposed new constitution adopted by the 
1943-44 constitutional convention ... submitted at special election to be held 
Tuesday, February 27, 1945. Jefferson City, 1944. 63 p. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


State planning and development commission. New Hampshire municipal abstracts. 
_ Concord, 1944. (unpaged) (processed) charts. $1.00. 


+ 
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NEW JERSEY 


Legislature. Assembly. Committee on taxation of intangible personal property. 
Hearings, pursuant to J. R. no. 4... Nov. 29-80, 1944. Princeton, N. J., 1945. 
165 p. tables. i 

Report, March 26, 1945. Princeton, N. J., 1945. 102 p. tables. 





NEW YORK 


New York (City). Municipal reference library. Post-war planning for the City of 
New York: a bibliography. M. M. Kehl, comp. New York 7, 2230 Municipal 
Bldg., 1945. 5 p. (mim.) 


OHIO - 


Administrative law commission of Ohio. 1945 report. Columbus, F. J. Heer Ptg. 

Co., 1945. 199 p. (This is an outline of every administrative agency of the state, 

giving its statutory basis, procedure, types of adjudication, methods and scope of 

hearings, etc. One interesting table lists the 47 agencies of the state government 

administering 76 licensing acts requiring the issuance of 187 separate licenses, to- 

gether with date of origin, statutory authorisation, term of license, fee, and num- , 
- ber issued in 1940. The whole licensing situation is treated at considerable length.) 


PENNSYLVANIA 


General assembly. Joint state government commission. Committee on continuation of 
the tax study. The economic resources, and related tax problems: a report. Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania Economy League, 1945. 118 p. (Report 10.) 

Fiscal analysis of the operating funds of the commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, 1923—43 ... Harrisburg, 1944. 193 p. tables. (Report no. 9.) 

Legislative reference bureau. The first-class township law . . . as amended, effective 
September 1, 1944. Harrisburg, 1044, 142 p. (Bulletin no. 34.) 





VIRGINIA 


State planning board. Virginia’s people: a study of the growth and distribution of 
the population of Virginia, 1607-1943, 8. K. Gilliam. Richmond, 1944, 132 p. 
charts, maps. (Population study report no. 4.) 


FOREIGN AND INTERNATIONAL 
ARGENTINA 


Comisión nacional de cooperación intelectual. Boletin rain Argentino. 
Buenos Aires. (This Boletín reached its 16th semi-annual issue with that for 
July-December, 1944. It is an oñcial publication, with the coðperation of the 
various national universities of Argentina, 17 learned academies, museums, and 
libraries, and about sixty Argentine publishers. Since it is reasonably complete 
“and gives more bibliographical information than is usual in such publications, it 
is a very useful list of current publications. The arrangement is by subject— 
including Politica, Politica Internacional, Administracion y servicios públicos, 
ete., and it is sent free to libraries of educations! institutions by the Comision, 
the address of which is Uruguay 725, Buenos Aires.) 

Presidente. (Farrell). Mensaje... y memoria dèl primer ano de labor. ler ani- 
versario del gobierno de la revolución 1948-4 de junio—1944, [Buenos Aires, 19447] 
252 p. 
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Universidad Nacional de Cordoba. Instituto de estudios Americanistas. La escuela 
jur{dico-politica de Córdoba; por el Dr. Carlos R. Melo. Córdoba, Imprenta de 
la Universidad, 1942. 47 p. 

Universidad nacional del Litoral. Instituto de investigaciones juridico-politicas. Las 
ideas polfticas de José Manuel Estrada; por Salvador M. Dana Montano .. 
Santa Fé, Imprenta de la Universidad, 1944. 248 p. (Serie los grandes maestros 
Argentinos de ciencia polftica T.) Í : 


AUBTRALIA 


Australian news and information bureau, New York. Australia looks to the future— 
II: A report on Australian thinking on war and post-war problems. February 1, 
1945. New York 20, N. Y. 81 p. 


OANADA 


Bureau of financial statistics. Financial statistics of provincial governments in 
Canada, 1942... Ottawa, 1945. 47 p. (processed) 25¢. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Ministry of foreign affairs. Czechoslovak policy for victory and peace; by Edward 
Benes. London, 1944. 51 p. 2/. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


British information service. Information division. A bibliography of housing and 
town and country planning in Britain; being a hand-lst of books, pamphlets, 
documents, and periodicals in the libraries of the British Information Service, 
New York, and its branches at Chicago, San Francisco, and Washington. New 
York, Dec., 1944, 20 p. 

Colontal office. Proposals for the revision of the constitution of Nigeria. London: 
H. M. 8. O., 1945. 16 p. (Cmd. 6599). /3. 

Foreign ofice. Report of the Crimea conference, lith February, 1945. London: 
H. M: 8. 0., 1945. 7 p. (CMD. 6598.) /2. 

Documents relating to the food and agriculture organization of the United 
Nations, Ist August-14th December, 1944. London, H. M. 8. O., 1945. a p. 
(CMD. 6590.) /9. 

Conditions of an armistice with Bulgaria... London: H. M. 8. O., 1945. 
(CMD. 6587.) /1. i 

Conditions of an armistice with Finland, signed at Moscow, 19th Septem 
ber, 1944. London: H. M. 8. O., 1945. (Cmd. 6586). /2. 

Conditions of an armistice with Roumania, signed at Moscow, 12th Sep-. 
tember, 1944. London: H. M. 8. O., 1945. 6 p. (Cmd. 6585). /1. 

Scotland. Home department, Commission on electoral law reform. Interim report. 
London: H. M. 8. O., 1945. 15 p. (Cmd. 6606). /3. 














GUATEMALA 


Universidad nacional de Guatemala. Facultad de ciencias juridicas sociales. Digesto 
constitucional de Guatemala. Guatemala, 19457. 344 p. (Revista de la Facultad 

. Epoca III, Tomo VII, nums. 2-4, July-December, 1944, This large work 
gives the text of every Guatemalan constitution, with original spelling, from 1808 
in the pre-independence period, to that of November 28, 1944. It is not anno- 
tated.) 
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MEXICO 


Junta de administración y vigilancia de la propriedad extranjera. Breve memoria 
de su actuacién durante el perfodo comprendido entre el 15 de junio de 1942 
y el 15 de junio de 1944. Mexico, 1943, 1944. 71, 99 p. charts. (These two annual 
reports of the Mexican alien property custodian are of interest for their treatment 
of the legal set-up of the agency, and of its procedure.) 


SPAIN 


Comisión de legislación extranjera e informacion juridica. La Santa Sede en el 
ordeh internacional. Madrid, ]1943?] 37 p. 


UNION OF BOOIALIST BOVIET REPUBLIOR 


Embajada Mejicana. Boletín de información. (This is a bulletin, begun in 1944, 
published by the Soviet Embassy in Mexico, weekly. It is devoted to an exposi- 
tion of the Soviet’s views in foreign affairs, including occasional attacks on Spain. 
The leading article for March 31, 1945, is by Professor E. Korovin, on the system 
of voting in the international security organization. Number 17 for 1944 had a 
supplement: Documentos de la guerra patriótica de la Union Sovietica; discursos, 

‘ ordenes del dia, y declaraciones del Mariscal José Stalin durante tres anos de 
guerra, Junio 1941—Mayo 1944. 118 p.) 


ALLIED MILITARY GOVERNMENT 


\ 
Allied military government of Rome under the Fifth army, 5-15 June, 1944, re- 
port to the army commander... Rome, 1944. 145 p. 


PAN AMERICAN UNION 


Pan American postwar organization. Observations and suggestions of the execu- 
tive committee on postwar problems of the governing board of the Pan American 
Union; with a report and project of codrdinated agreement for the maintenance 
of peace prepared by the Inter-American juridical committes. Washington: Pan 
American Union, 1944. 71 p. 

The Dumbarton Oaks proposals. Preliminary comments and recommendations 
of the Inter-American juridical committee. Washington: Pan American Union, 
n.d. 36 p. (mim.) : 

Inter-Amsrican conference on problems of war and peace, Mexico City, February, 

` 1945. Handbook for the use of delegates .. . [Washington] 1945. 207 p. (mim.) 
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BACKGROUNDS OF CONFLICT 
Ideas and Forms in World Politics 


By KURT LONDON 





This new book offers a comparative study of totalitarian, semi- 
totalitarian, and democratic nationalism. Clearly and forcefully 
written, it shows the fundamental socio-political ideas which 
have PE contemporary national and international up- 
heaval, it points out the trends most necessary to take into ac- 
count in postwar planning, and provides an integrated body 
of facts for the study of socio-political conditions existing in the 
world today. : ; I 


BACKGROUNDS OF CONFLICT is especially suited as a basic 
text for. courses in. the “isms,” or “Democracies and Dictator- 
ships.” It is also a valuable reference in political philosophy and 
in many other courses in political science. 


THE AUTHOR has taught at Brooklyn College, the College of 
the City of New York, and the University of Denver, and holds 
Doctorates in Political Science and in Philosophy from the Uni-, 





versity of Wiirzburg and the University of 


Published May 8th 


THE GOVERNMENTS 
OF CONTINENTAL 
EUROPE 


By James T. Shotwell and others 


This volume constitutes an omnibus of 
seven complete books on the govern- 
` ments of the chief European powers, 
each written by an authority especially 
qualified to deal with the particular 
country under discussion. Political 
forces and events since 1914 are ex- 
pertly analyzed, and an adequate back- 
ground of each country is given as well 
as a thorough treatment of the con- 
stitutional and administrative phe- 
nomena. Equipped with the largest as- 
sortment of political maps to be found 
in any contemporary text on continental 
government, this volume forms the 
ideal text for courses in comparative 
European government. $4.50 


-Jhe Macmillan. lo., 60 Fifth Ane., New York: 11 — 


` labor. 


eidelberg. 


487 pages $3.75 


THE NEW AMERICAN 
GOVERNMENT AND 
ITS WORK 


By James T. Young 


This text is noted for its ability to make 
clear to the student the relations of 
government to business and social life. 
It explains economic and: social legis- 
lation, the practical conditions under 
which the law must act, and.the ad- 
ministrative machinery necessary to its 
enforcement. Particularly effective in 
the latest edition are the discussions of 
the rapid growth of administrative 
powers and their influence on our entire 
political system, the individual citizen's 
rights under the government, and the 
relations of government to business and 
4th Edition, $4.00 


TWO IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 





AMERICAN NATIONAL 
GOVERNMENT 


By CLAUDIUS O. Joumssos, Professor of Political Science, State College 
of Washington. 


This is a new text based on the author’s GOVERNMENT IN THE 
UNITED STATES (1944). It has been prepared to meet the need for a 
briefer and less expensive book devoted exclusively to our federal system 
of government. Without any sacrifice of detail the author has maintained 
in this book the same vivid and interesting style that has won such wide- 
spread favor for the larger book. Ready June, 1945. 


594 pages. 6x9 $3.00 


AMERICAN STATE GOVERN- 
MENT AND ADMINISTRATION 


Third Edition, 1945 


By AUSTIN F. MACDONALD, Professor of Political Science, University of 
California 


As a result of the far-reaching developments in both federal and state 
activity in the past five years, the new edition of this standard text on 
state and local government has been thoroughly rewritten and com- 
pletely reset. Besides two new chapters on indebtedness and on direct 
legislation and the recall, substantial modifications have been made 
throughout the text—for example, in those sections dealing with absent 
voting, utility regulation hours of labor, wages and the right to strike. 
Ready July, 1945. 
660 pages (apprex.) . $3.75 





MAS There has been no price increase in any CROWELL text or manual 
pA, since before Pearl Harbor. 


C 432 FOURTH AVENUE =e * NEW YORK 16 
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Jimely Books. of Unusual Interest 





PROBLEMS OF THE POSTWAR WORLD 


By Members of the Faculty of the Division of the Social Studies 
at the University of Wisconsin and Others 


Tuomas C. T. McCormick, Editor 
521 pages, $3.75 Z 


Written by specialists in their particular fields, this collection of twenty papers constitutes 
a symposium that should prove valuable for use in courses in political science and related 
subjects. The book covers domestic, governmental, and international problems, with specific 
chapters dealing with such subjects as labor unionism, further development of social security 
legislation, the problem of agricultural production and prices, postwar taxes, etc. 


PRICE AND RELATED CONTROLS IN THE UNITED STATES 
By Seymour E, HARRIS 


Harvard University; Formerly Director, Office of Export-Import Price Control, 
Office of Price Administration 


395 pages, $4.00 


Based on the author’s experience as a price administrator, this book presents the first com- 
prehensive study of controls in the “American economy, as well as the first complete treat- 
ment of modern price control. The book gives an appraisal of O.P.A. policies ; effectiveness 
of different techniques; estimates of savings to the government and consumer effected by 
price control; the relationship of price control and output; military pricing and military 
negotiations; subsidies; control of wages and consumer credit; etc. 


ECONOMIC RECONSTRUCTION 


I Edited by Seymour E. Harris 
With Twenty-two Contributing Collaborators 


In press—ready in July 
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THE BUREAU OF THE BUDGET: ITS EVOLUTION 
AND PRESENT RÔLE, I 


FRITZ MORSTEIN MARX 
Queens College 


As we are moving into the terminal phase of World War II, it 
is inevitable—and entirely proper—that we allow our thoughts to 
wander ahead in an. initial exploration of the matters on our na- 
tional postwar agenda. Many of these matters relate to ends and 
center on policy alternatives.’ Others focus primarily on means and 
involve questions of approach. The latter include problems of gov- 
ernmental structure and machinery within the framework of our 
political system. Such problems present themselves in both the. 
legislative and executive departments.* With respect to the 
executive branch, we must seek to evolve an appropriate organiza- 
tional form that will enable the federal government to sustain effec- 
tively an economy of high-level production and employment.’ In 
this effort we are confronted in part with a task of constructive 
innovation, in part with the need for reéxamination of prewar work- 
ing hypotheses and wartime experience.’ It would be a: promising 

1 The border-line between ends and means should not be over-stressed. A discus- 
sion of ends usually entails consideration of available means. As illustrations, see the 
symposia on “Emerging Problems in the Conduct of American Foreign Relations” 


and “The American Road from War to Peace,” in this Ravimw, Vol. 38 (1944), pp. 
913 ff. and 1114 ff, Í 

2 On the legislative department, see Committee on Congress, American Politi- 
cal Science Association, The Reorganization of Congress (Washington, 1945). 

3 See Arthur W. Macmahon, “The Future Organizational Pattern of the Exeou- 
tive Branch,” loc. cit. in note 1 ebove, pp. 1179 ff.; Pendleton Herring, “Executive- 
Legislative Responsibilities,” tbid., pp. 1153 ff. On the best method of effecting reor- 
ganization, see Louis Brownlow, “Reconversion of the Federal Administrative 
Machinery from War to Peace,” Public Adminisiration Review, Vol. 4 (1944), pp. 
309 ff. 

$ For a review of wartime administrative experience, see Luther Gulick, “War 
Organization of the Federal Government,” loc. cit. in note 1 above, pp. 1166 ff. 
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`: venture: “to return to: the “work of the President's Gu osa on: 


2 “Administrative Management and appraise its proposals i in. the light r 


-of ‘later: developments: 5 In.any such enterprise, attention must 
S doubtless be given to one conception. closely associated with the 


recommendations of the President’s a that of the anat 


tive Office of the President. 5, 


of 1939,’ is a relatively-new création—so new that one may marvel 


at the vitality it has displayed in the test of extraordinary wartime 


Oe ee The Budget. and Accounting Act Waa approved June 10, 1921 (42 Btat. 20; 81. 


g number of studies. Mention may-be made ofthe following: Harold D. Smith, “The = I 






demands uponit, ‘and despite'the additional strain of internal trans- ` 


formations.® But. the Executive Office is not wholly new. One of its 


divisions, the Bureau of the Budget; will be twenty-five years old ` 
` next summer.. It has served as.something like a forerunner of'the ` 
idea of the Executive Office. since 1921; when the Bureau came into - 


being, upon adoption, of the Budget and Accounting Act.” Since its 
transfer in 1939 to the Executive Office, the Bureau has passed 


k i through a significant development. 10 This paper, though not at 


A Sauna to this effect. has been made bs 'Earl Latham, “Executive ` Man- 


agement and the Federal Field Service; Public Administration ‘Review, Vol. 5. ; 


(1945), p. 16, jote., . e 


. t The original structure ‘of the- Executivo Offce of the President has been jus: 
i soribed i ina symposium by Louis Brownlow and others published in Public Adminis- : 


The Executive Office, established under the Reorganization Act, 7 


` tration “Review, Vol. r (1941), pp. 101 ff. Two elements of the Executive Office . 


ee ; have subsequently disappeared. The Office of Government Reports was consolidated. 


into the Office of War Information by Executive Order No. 9182 of June 13, 1942. - 


The National-Resources Planning Board waš abolished by act of Juns 26, 1943 (57 


Stat. 169; 5 U. 8. C : 183, CBee On the latter, see Charles E. Merriam, “The Na- - 


tional Resources P 


Board: “A Chapter in American Planning Experience, m 


in this Ravw, Vol. 38 (1944), pp. 1075 ff. On the present structure of the Executive 


. Office, see Macmahon, loc. cit. in note 1 above, pp. 1182 ff. 
` > 1 Executive Order No. 8248 of Sept. 8, 1989, defines the Original š structure of the = 
“Executive ‘Office of ‘the President and thie chief duties-and dotivities of each of its ~ 


í 
: constituent divisions. ; 


. $ For these transformations, Bee ‘the ETTO cited in ‘note 6 abet: 


U. 8. C. 11-16)., 
10 Tn recent years, the Bureau of the Budget haa bean’ the subject of an inereading 


“Bureau of the Budget,” Public Adminisiration Review, Vol.. 1 (1941), pp.-106 ff. 
` (part of the symposium cited in note 6); Gustave A. Moe, “The Bureau of the 


«Budget and Governmental Budgeting in Wartime,” "National Association of Cost Ac- , 


‘Vol. 3: (1943), pp. 126 ff. and “A General Administrative Staff to Aid the President,” 


-ibidis Vol. 4 (1944), p PP: 127 f; aig Wilkie, “Legal Basis for Increased Aotivi- Pie 


“Seountants Bulletin, Vol. 25 (1943), pp. 48° ff.; Norman, M. Pearson; “The Budget: `- 
- Bureau: From Routine Business to General: Staff, m Públic Adminisiration Review, .- 
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cerned with the Executive Office at large, intends to sketch the 


Bureau’s growth from its early days to the present time. The first 
part (presented herewith) will deal with its historic evolution, plac- 
ing special emphasis on the broader concepts which furnished the 
foundation for the Budget and Accounting Act and on the institu- 
tional design of the Bureau in its formative period. The second part 
(to follow in October) will provide a survey of the Bureau’s present 
organization and operation in promoting economy and efficiency in 
the executive branch of the federal government." 


I. THE BACKGROUND OF THE BUDGET AND ACCOUNTING ACT 


As has happened on other occasions,” budgetary reform on the 
national plane followed in the footsteps of state and local pioneer- 
ing and experimentation. A landmark was set in 1917 with the 
adoption of a modern budget system in Tllinois. Both the pressure 
of a popular cause and the unprecedented expansion of federal ac- 
tivities during World War I rendered Congress responsive to re- 
formist appeals. In 1918, Representative McCormick of Illinois 
placed before’ the House a comprehensive “plan” for budgetary 
legislation,! for which he had enlisted the services of a staff mem- 
ber of the Library of Congress, a student of British Treasury prac- 
tice. This “plan” marks the beginning of the legislative delibera- 


ties of the Federal Budget Bureau,” George Washington Law Review, Vol. 11 (1943), 
pp. 265 ff.; Macmahon, loc. cit. in note 1 above; pp. 1182 ff.; Latham, loc. cit. in 
note 5 above, pp. 16 ff. 

u Needless to say, the Bureau of the Budget has no monopoly in this vast field. 
It shares its responsibilities, not only with all of the operating agencies, but also with 
control agencies such as the General Accounting Office and the Civil Service Com- 
mission. The latter especially has taken initiative in management improvement by . 
fostering better manpower utilization in the executive branch. 

42 As one example, executive reorganization in state and local governments dur- 
ing the twenties and thirties preceded the Reorganization Act of 1939. Civil service 
legislation is perhaps the best illustration of the opposite development; here the 
federal government took the lead in the Pendleton Act of 1883, with New York and 
Massachusetts the first to follow suit. = 

13 65th Cong., 2d Sess., House Doc. No. 1006 (1918). In the same year, William 
F. Willoughby published his influential book entitled The Problem of a National 
Budget (New York, 1918). For the earlier background, especially the proposals of 
the Taft Commission on Economy and Efficiency (1912), see Wilkie, loc. cit. in note 
10 above, pp. 266-267. . 

14 For a. statement of the views of Representative McCormick’s collaborator, 
see Charles W. Collins, The National Budget System (New York, 1917). Ironically, 
partly because of this association, partly because of McCormick’s interest in devis- 
ing a sharp brake on the exercise of the spending power of Congress, his “plan” had 
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The intervening. shift i in political control from one major party to `: 


systematize- earlier legislation.’* But this legislation was so widely 


‘scattered that.it invited exécutive. laxity, and even stumped the’ 
-experts.?? What is more important, it failed to provide for depend.-. 
' able budgetary machinery: The outstanding feature of the new law ' a 
`. lay in the fact that it supplied the chief executive with the services. . 


of a ‘staff agency; the Bureau of the Budget; headed by an officér 


7 of his free. choice, Thus the act distinctly reversed the former trend y 
toward departmental independence and self-determination, . and f 
`- helped to restore the thief executive of the nation to his, ‘constitu- es 


tional rôle as the responsible head of the executive branch. In doing, 


= 80, it estáblished 8 conspicuous precedent ‘for the line’ of reasoning ~ 
«~, Which in 1937 found fuller expression. in the report of: the Presi- : ` 
` dent’s Committee on Administrative Management.'* i ; i 


`” the other had no. particular i influence on the course of the debate.” 
o The matter was not treated as a partisan’ issue, and final. voting” `“ 
-reflected -virtual unanimity on’ the. essential. features of the law. 
Cy A, The Defects of the Status Quo, In terms of legal clatises. alone, 
A “the Budget and Accounting, Act did little more than elaborate and. - 


Si eA aa SP ee : — `. 


. a strong British flavor. ‘Opposition i in Congress to its restrictive’ features made ee 


suit of the “plan” in its original form. impracti¢able. - 
‘16% should be recalled that the first budget and Mesa Geglaistion: was . 


Vol. 59: (1820), -p. 8509. Although the law as finally approved had undergone some 


‘vetoed by. President Wilson June 4, 1920, because of. constitutional objections con- - 
cerning the status of the Coniptroller Genbral; for the veto message, see Cong. Rec., ` `- 


alight rephrasing on this issue, it hardly met the objettions raised in the veto. How." aa 


` ever, Presidént Harding. was willing to accept it on its general merits: 


18 See 7 Comp. St. 6732 and: subsequent provisions incorporated into appropria- l 
"tion legislation passed in 1907 and 1909 (34 Stat. at. L. 949; 35 Stat. at L. 1027). 
14 In the’hearings held in 1919-before the House Select Committee on the estab- | 


‘` lishment ofa national budget system (66th Cong., 1st Sess.), then Representative 


-Garner of Texas reférred to “this wonderful revelation tome... that a great many `: 
gentlemen who... have written books. and magazine: articles, and newspaper arti- 
cles, some: -of them i in a very critical way,.. ... do not know. a thing about what is on : 


". the statute books or what is required, or ‘anything about it” (p. 560). However,’ 

` better knowledge on ‘the part of some of the committee members did not, guard 

. them from errors about both sonny and dating. in, anig the statutory sources in 
_ the hearings (see p. 118). ` 


18.860 President's Committee on. Admintetislive Maniapemnarit; Report with ‘Spe š 
dal Studies (Washington, 1987). The report of the Brookings. Institution submitted , 
in 19837 to the Byrd Committee on Organization of the- Executive Branch of the Na- 


à tional Government (Benaté Rep. No. 1275, 75th Cong., Ist Sess.) crossed the pathis o£ 
i this major theme at various poe but did not make it its main eee: ` 


wale 
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The basic defects of the status quo had become all too plain in 
the course of the hearings held in 1919 by the House select com- 
mittee on the need’ for a national budget system. They were elo- 
quently stated in the report of this committee, submitted by its in- 
defatigable chairman, Representative Good of Iowa, who probably 
deserves the largest share of credit for making the Budget and Ac- 
counting Act what it came to be. He pointed out’ that 


“expenditures are not considered in connection with revenues; that Con- 
gress does not require of the President any carefully thought-out financial 
and work program representing what provision in his opinion should be 
made for meeting the financial needs of the Government; that the esti- 
‘mates of expenditure needs now submitted to Congress represent only the 
desires of the individual departments, establishments, and bureaus; and 
that these requests have been subjected to no superior revision wish 8 
view to bringing them into harmony with each other, to eliminating 
duplication of organization or activities, or of making them, as a whole, 
conform to the needs of the Nation as represented by the condition of 
the Treasury and prospective revenues. 

Under the law it is the practice for the head of each executive depart: 
ment to designate the chief of each bureau under his control to estimate 
the expenditure needs of his bureau. When all the estimates of the bureau 
chiefs in a given department are sent to the head of that department, he 
in turn submits his estimates to the Secretary of the Treasury. The various 

“bureau chiefs act independently of each other, Bureaus of executive de- 
partments doing similar work are thus stimulated in a rivalry, and so far 
as the estimates go; very little effort has been made to coordinate the 
activities of the several departments and bureaus, and in practice this 
method has resulted in extravagance, inefficiency, and duplication of 
service. 

The waste and extravagance resulting from the operation of this plan 
must be apparent to anyone who has made a study of it. Practically every 
one familiar with its workings agrees that its failure lies in the fact that 
no one is made responsible for the extravagance The estimates are a 
patchwork and not a structure. As a result, a great deal of the time of the 
committees of Congress is taken up in exploding the visionary schemes of 
bureau chiefs for which no administration would be willing to stand 
responsible.” 


This verdict simultaneously disclosed the pattern of ideas which 
in the course of the hearings had impressed itself upon the Select 


19 86th Cong., 1st Sess., House Rep. No. 362 (1919), p. 4. 
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Committee as a desirable blueprint for the new system. Its most . 


important element was brought out with great clarity. To shape 


the estimates into a “structure”. which made sense would call for ` 


“superior revision” on 8 plane above that occupied by the various 
-departments. Here we find the germ of a central conception which 


retained its prominence in the legislative proposals introduced by . 


Representative Good himself. This conception envisaged a budget . 


agency attached to the Preacen and operating in exercise of his 
-directive power. 

Although the executive ranak was PE but free from Bu 

for the unsatisfactory state of federal fiscal management,?? Con- 


gress aided and abetted it, if unwittingly. Upon reaching Capitol . 


Hill, the Treasury’s “book of estimates” was taken apart and in 


segments fed into no-less than eight committees. Little more than ` 


` an index to unharmonized activity programs, the “book of esti- - 


mates” became a series of smaller books without a uniting theme 
as soon_8s Congress started to work on it. Each committee con- 


fined itself to one segment. Comprehension of the estimates as a | 


“structure” -would have been well-nigh impossible, even if they had 
been submitted as the eonsidered plan of the President. The way 


. Congress was organized for its share of the business not ‘only pro- . 


moted the centrifugal tendencies inherent in the estimates, but also 
encouraged a peculiar union of interest. between individual depart- 
ments and their counterparts in the committee system. , 


Representative McCormick’s “plan”?! held forth a radical cure: , 


. concentration of fiscal responsibility of the House in a single stand- 
. ing committee. For good measure, this budget committee was de- 
liberately designed to operate as a check on the spending power of 


Congress. A resolution proposed as part of the “plan”: not only , 


made the committee the chief device of action on the estimates but 
also required a two-thirds majority for any increase in the esti- 
mat:s beyond the request of the executive branch. Except for resto- 


‘ration of amounts reduced through the committee, amendments 


` 2 Instances of vigorous departmental self-control were few and far between. For 


hearings before the Senate committee set up for ponederation of a national budget, 
66th Cong., 2d Sess. (1920), p. 57. 

n See note 13 above. I 

2 Loc. cit. in note 13 above, p. 6. 


‘. one such instance, see the testimony of former Congressman Fitzgerald of New , 
York, for many years chairman of the House Appropriations Committee, in the- 
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increasing items in the budget bill were declared out of order after 
the committee had reported the bill to the House. 

In his supporting brief, Representative McCormick explained 
that during the first 75 years of federal government the Select 
Committee of Ways and Means had served the House as its single 
budget committee; that the division of responsibility between reve- 
nue and expenditure legislation, with’ the creation of a Committee 
on Appropriations in 1865, had been accompanied by grave mis- 
givings; and that this division of responsibility would not have oc- 
curred had the Ways and Means Committee avoided the “fatal 
mistake of attempting to determine i in. detail every item of execu- 
tive expenditure.’’* 

Neither the single budget committee nor the contemplated cur- 
tailment of the spending prerogative of Congress found sufficient ` 
backing to stimulate serious consideration. The hearings tended to 
center on the Good bill as the House measure and a revised Mc- 
Cormick bill, introduced in the Senate by its new member, both 
bills leaving Congress full freedom of procedural as well as fiscal 
decision. However, the forthright assault in the earlier draft resolu- 
tion upon the multiplicity and incoherence which characterized the 
appropriation procedure of Congress was too well aimed to be 
ignored. When the new budget system got under way, the lawmak- 
ing body took steps to adjust its own mechanism to it. Congress 
discarded the ill-advised separation of jurisdiction over appropria- 
tions by concentrating responsibility for scrutiny of estimates in the 
Appropriations Committee of each chamber. Although not a com- 
plete reformation, the move restored the status that had existed 
until 1885 when a revolt in the House of Representatives against 
the chairman of the Appropriations Committee had ended in 
partition of its authority.™ 
_ 2. Toward a Responsible Presidency. In his testimony before the 

House Select Committee, Secretary of the Treasury Carter Glass 
deplored the weakness of his department under existing legislation 
as “an intolerable thing.” The purely formal functions of the 
Treasury chief were summed up by Chairman Good by saying that 
“at present he has no power except to receive, anger, print, and 

= Ibid., p. 24. 


“ This revel did not arise from organizational i issues but from clashes over pro- 
tective tariff agitation. 


3 Loc. cit. in note 17 above (hereafter cited as House Hearings), pp. 487-488. 
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ployee.” Though a stern guardian of-the government’s finances, ° 
. Secretary Glass’ took no ` pride in the spectaculer economy `of a’ Ti 


- budget administered by a staff. of one. Instead, he raised his voice ` 
siora working force ‘ ‘composed. of experts whose tenure of office, i 
- with the possible exception of. the head, Would. bei in the. natie of 


` permanence. yeh | 


. It was equally clear to Soieta Glass that hake such a ae 
f “ing force nor its head: would be able to accomplish anything as long T 
' 88 the chief executive ‘stayed off the stage. A real budget system’ - 4 
would: have to be anchored i in the President’ s power. His'would be . 2 "T 


- the. ultimate responsibility. While Secretary Glass took issue with 
‘the Good bill for dissociating the proposed: Budget Bureau from the `. 
Treasury, he had no doubt that his department, if entrusted with. 


‘the task: of preparing. the pudset would have. to rely on Hair. I 


.ganction.. `` - 

“Only the President wasin a position, to see this sanction: Te 
` alone was strong. ‘enough, to make the’ final commitments beyond ‘- 
. departmental challenge or: obstruction. ‘Thus the executive budget | 
Would in itself. become’ an instrument of - accountability. ‘In the: 


words of the report, of the House. Select Committee, 38 if if under, the., 


, 
` 


pending legislation B ea = 
- “duplication, waste, ERA iid ee ‘exist | in: ‘any brinch | 
`. of the i service, , the’ President will be responsible. for them if he includes in ` 


~ his budget an “estimate for their continuance. The members of his Cabinet, 
* and theif assistants would aid the President ‘in preparing a budget for ° 


. which his administration is willing to be charged. It substitutes teamwork ` 


.`_ _ in the executive departments for the. bine work of each, ar the, 
S members of his Cabinet.” . 
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executive departments” throughoút the entire administrative or- ` 
` ganization, sọ it exerts a powerful , influence as a consolidating and . 
‘“ eodrdinating force. Its goal is ib plan, not an aggregate of plans. Said -` 
` Secretary: Glass before the House Select Committee: “When ` the ` 


` the-President’s program of finance.” But a program of finance is 


Pade one sway of presenting a program o. action. Publiė revenue = 
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is fuel to be fed into governmental activities. To make sense, these ' 


activities must fall into a broader pattern. As Representative Good 
expressed it during the later House debates,” “We do not appro- 
priate money simply for the purpose of making appropriations; we 
appropriate money to carry out work planned for the Government. 


The President alone formulates this plan.” No one disputed the 


proposition that Congress, in acting on the President’s plan, should 
treat it as the unified work program presented by the constitu- 
tional head of the executive branch. Congress might attempt to im- 
- prove it, or even alter it in its general structure. But whatever its 
legislative disposition, the inner consistency of the program would 
have to be recognized. 

3. Improving Administrative M anagement. Both the House Select 
Committee and its equivalent in the Senate spent considerable time 
in exploring the kind and scope of activities envisaged for the 
Bureau òf the Budget. Much of the testimony looked far beyond 
the mere assembling of the money items for the budget dócument. 
Instead of regarding budgeting simply as a series of steps required 
in framing a budget, committee witnesses related the entire budget 
process to the general responsibility for administrative planning 
and management centered in the President. Thus Charles D. 
Norton, former Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, a business 
man who had helped President Taft in organizing the Commission 
on Economy and Efficiency, remarked before the House Select 
Committee #4 


“Tt seems to me that the President would need in his staff some one 
who would be an executive manager so to speak. And in the same way 
each Cabinet officer might well have what I have so often heard them 
plead for, either an undersecretary or administrative secretary, whatever 
he might be called, a sort of business aide to each Secretary with whom 
the President's budget staff could confer directly. Then the budget staff 
would not be put in a position of spying upon Cabinet officers, but there 
would be created a group of associates, partners, if you please, whose 
particular duty was that of analysis and balancing the various projecte of 
the administration.” ; 


Once analysis and balance of governmental projects were recog- 
nized as the core of the budget process, there was no longer any- 
thing incongruous in the idea of a partnership between the budget 


3° Cong. Rec., Vol. 61 (1921;, p. 980. z House Hearings, p. 279. 
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staff and the corresponding staffs on the departmental level. Their 
objective, honestly pursued, would be one and the same. Their scale 
`of values, i in quest of the-same objective, could nat be supposed to 
spring from fundamentally different points of view. And their ’ 
method, oriented toward analysis aa balance, would be. essen- 
tially identical. 

This partnership in analysis ¿aswaa a candid sharing | of all rele- 
_vant information by the budget staff and its counterpart on thé 
departmental level. The former could offer useful knowledge gained 
in viewing the government as a whole and in dealing with different, 


-,agencies. The latter could project their operating experience into . 


` the area of central determination. Central location combined with ` 
insight into the conduct of departmental business was bound to. 
make the Budget Bureau a principal. depository of information- 
about the executive branch at large. Such information, “placed ‘at. 
: the disposal of the chief executive i in appropriate form, would serve ' 
' the purpose of administrative control. It would also be helpful to` 
Congress. 

A. Budget Basar SO widely ioed would soon kno of good 
as well as bad administrative practice. It could bring about a stand- 
_ardization ‘of the most efficient methods. It could unravel organiza- Y 


z Quite Bulat was ‘the pions which Mr. Francis Oakey, speaking for the 
` American Institute of Accountants, developed before the Senate Committee. Mr. 
Oakey pictured a “department under the President,” headed by a “secretary of 
administration” who “should be charged with the duty, first, of investigating the . 
work requirements of the various departments, bureaus, ofice, commissions, 
boards, etc., that come under the executive branch of the Government, looking into 
their needs and their plans, and their means and facilities for carrying out those ` 
plans; consulting with these department, bureaus, or commissian heads, after they ` 
have submitted their estimates, to determine whether the estimates are justified, 
and if not, to try to come to some agreement with the, various departments as to 
` how they should be changed before submitted.” Loc. cit. in note 20 epee (hereafter 
cited'as Senate Hearings), p. 172. ` 
_ &% Dr. William F. Willoughby, director of the Boia Tnetitute for Govern-' 
ment Research, suggested this rôle when he told the House Selest Committee that ' 
the Budget Bureau “should know all‘about the Government, ita organisation, ac- 
tivities, and methods... . . This means that the bureau:should make of itself a 
_ general bureau of 'dministratioñ and of information in regard to the Government I 


‘as a whole..When I say a ‘general bureau of administration,’ I mean that it should . 


be a central bureau that will keep fully informed as to how the Government is organ- 
ized, what.are its activities, what are the methods that are emplcyed in performing I 
those activities, what are the laws and regulations governing the various services in 
the performance of their duties, and information of that-kind” pute Hearings, p. 
2 
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tional knots. It could stimulate the development of managerial 
facilities within the departments. Finally, in working toward a bal- 
“ance of departmental plans and projects, it could secure under- 
standing for the President’s general program and help to ascertain 
whether or not these plans and projects, legislative or administra- 
tive, actually conformed to the President’s policy. 

In brief, from such a vantage point the Budget Bureau presented 
itself not only as a strategically lodged clearing house of administra- 
tive information for constant use by the chief executive and the in- 
dividual agencies on the operating level, but also as pacemaker of 
sound management. 

4. The Budget Process. No voice was raised deig the legislative 
hearings in favor of an unduly restrictive definition of the mandate 
of the Budget Bureau. Most lawmakers and witnesses spoke of it 
in expansive terms. Budgeting would not be seasonal labor. As Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, president of Columbia University, pointed 
out to the Senate Committee under McCormick’s chairmanship: 
“Care should be taken, I think, not to confine within too narrow 
limits of time the work of budget preparation. Rightly conceived, 
this will be an enormous task and a continuous one.” % 

A continuous business, jointly carried on by the Bureau staff and 
the especially designated departmental officers, budget work was 
expected to rise above artfully perfected obscurity. The final prod- 
uct was to disclose its content readily. In the words of Mr. Jesse D. 
Burks, appearing before the House Select Committee on behalf of 
the National Industrial Conference Board, the material to be in- 
cluded in the annual budget, developed through I 


“adequate provision for departmental self-study throughout the year, 
from year to year, by administrative officers, ... must not only be full 
but it must be classified, analyzed and summarized in such a form as to 
bring out its meaning. ... I may say that it ought to be possible for the 
entire budget of the United States to be placed in the first instance upon 
a sheet about this size [indicating], that it should be possible for a Member 
of Congress or a member of an organization such as ours to take that 
single sheet and get a bird’s-eye view of the entire proposal for the coming 
year, and then submit it and explain each one of these items, and there 
should be a sufficient amount of data to make it clear down to the last 
analysis.” $ 


x Senate Hearings, p. 73. 
3 House Hearings, pp. 595-598. 
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“ These were e brosd-gauged ss unis “Th. was far, easier to raise 


A Tp cae EE ear ARB Q 


- guċh demands than tó follow them out in practice. But. they pointed: 
` up the alternative between a budget system alive and allowed: to.’ 


grow, arid one cunder-nourishéd i in staff and reduced to'a shadow ` k 
: existence. This question. never arose in the legislative history of the 


‘Budget and-Accounting Act, because those who framed. the law as- :. cay 


sumed that if would be permitted to develop its strength: - 


Considering the ramifications of the budget process; one need not f i B a 


- be surprised that the head-of-the Budget Bureau was visualized, 


. Hot ag a diplomat or “fixer,” biit as an extensión of the chief execu-_ 
` tive. Representative Garner, during: ‘the hearings still skeptical: of 


` the proposed reform, described the budget director on thé floor of 


_ Congress® as a man whose power aed in the fact that it derived. di- sS 
es ` rectly ; from the President himself:. 


wy 


“Mr: Garner. Tt bas been eaid by the gentleman from Illinois Di: E 


az Denison] thatthe executive budgetary man is probably an inferior office; 


_ but let me say to you, gentlemen, he is the President’s man. The President 


-does nót even ‘have to consult the Senate about him. He pays him $10,000 . 
8 year, ‘and he is immediately ‘under the direction of the President of the = 


` United States. It: may be an inferior office, but if he will appoint a mah, o | 
` with. Courage, 8 man who will-do his duty,*he will be the ‘second, largest’ pe 


` man in the executive department of thé Government. 


. Mr. „Madden. And every time he; speaks it will be the President who will a 


be speaking. \ 


' Mr. Garner. He will be able to look at the Secretary of the Treemity and aa 
. . '8B8y:. You will: cut out -this-expenditure. This is what I-am going. to, na 

.» abolish.’ ‘Who is this that is speaking to the?’ “It is the representative ` 
of the President of the United States himself.’ ‘And when the Secretary - 


“of the ‘Treasury sits down at. the Cabinet table and says, “This ‘budgetary ; 


man is destroying my department,’ who defends him? The President him- 
, self, and if there is a controversy to be fought-out, he sends for his bug. 


, etary. man and they fight it out around that Cabinet table.” a 


° Naturally, this dramatization did not’ commend the dictatorial 


whim of arbitrariness. The real authority of, the budget director 
“would lie in facts and figures, in the depth ‘of his inquiry, and in the 
- soundness of his judgment. If he had made up his mind as to. what 


“he was “going to abolish,” the. force’ of his demand would. be.in `` 


exact proportion to the cogency of his reasons. He could: not him- 


“self attempt to set out in quest of facts and ioe The apade-work n 


k Gono: Rec., Vol 61 (1921), p- 1857., ‘ 


S 


us 
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would fall to his staff. A feeble staff, compelled to spread its activi- 
ties so thin that only surface aspects could be reached, would be 
severely handicapped in carrying the case for thoroughgoing im- 

‘provement. Thus size and caliber of the budget staff were destined 

` to determine in large part the stature of its head. In order to be a 
forceful. monitor of good management, the budget director would 
have to surround himself with an organization capable of tackling 
complex problems of awesome magnitude and constructing recom- 
mendations which would carry conviction. If he could present his 
case in terms of a closely reasoned proposition, the chief executive 
would not be likely to fail him. I 

Compared with the requirement of close contact between these 
two, it could seem less material whether the Budget Bureau should 
be set up under the roof of the Treasury or in the President’s office. 
On this question Representative Good in the end yielded to Senator 
McCormick, with the result that the new Bureau was placed by 
statute in the Treasury.?” But Good’s sense of organizational archi- 
tecture had not betrayed him, even though his view failed to pre- 
vail until the Reorganization Act of 1989 provided a means of cor- 

. rection. , 

5. Immediate and Ultimate Objectives. Adopted in the aftermath 
of World War I, at a time when the country paused to take a good 
look at the unparalleled growth of government and the sharp in- 
crease of the national debt, the Budget: and Accounting Act was 
likely to raise expectations of almost automatic economy. On the . 
floor of Congress, it was stated unequivocally that “the theory of 
this legislation is to impose on the executive departments a greater 
degree of caution and economy.’’** Yet few members of Congress 


37 Observed Representative Good during the closing debate in Congress (Cong. 
Rec., Vol. 61, 1921, p. 1855): ‘It would have been better not to have put in the words 
‘in the Treasury Department,’ but I agree with the gentleman from Wisconsin that 
it is an idle phrase. It does not mean anything, because the real meat in the section 
is the power granted by the section, and the only power conferred is the power we 
give to the President. The President is given power to appoint the director and the 
assistant director, and he is not required even to get the confirmation of the Senate, 
because it was thought that for these offices that would be so peculiarly the Presi- 
dent’s staff, the President’s force, the President, without being questioned with re- 
gard to his appointments, should appoint the men whom he believed he could trust 
to do his will in the preparation of the budget, so that when the budget came before 
him it would be a budget that reflected his sentiment and his determination with 
regard to economy and with regard to expenditure.” 

38 Cong. Rec., Vol. 61 (1921), p. 997. 
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a _ '“Qne more point to be borne’ in mind about a budget system. It.is almost: eae 
š aces z- universally referred to as a means of saving.money; but- even. if under i. S awa 
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Fana ` greés: 4° “Under the budget’ system wé may be just as extravagant Pot RS 
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Doubtless some of these contentions had more political than ad- 
ministrative color. They bore little relationship to the frame of 
reference around which the Budget and Accounting Act was built. 
' Clearly, neither Congress nor the chief executive was constitu- 
tionally in a position to defy the people in their demands for more 
extensive public services. No budget system operating within the 
structure of democratic control could be conceived free from its 
broader political context, and hence above the manifestations of the 
popular will. Necessarily ineffectual as a political check upon demo- 
cratic aspirations, it-could aim solely at strengthening the forces of 
fiscal order, administrative consistency, and managerial responsi- 
bility. 

However, even the most unpretentious conception of the budget 
system still put in relief ultimate objectives of true political signifi- 
cance. Those who at the close of World War I pondered the less 
immediate but lasting effects of the pending legislation were not 
unmindful of the fact that the problems besetting the path of na- 
tional development called for a reassertion of the genius of Ameri- 
can government. Dr. Butler was not alone in trying to place the 
question of budgetary reform into the span of broader perspective, 
but his testimony before the Senate Committee had the strongest 
ring of authority. Said he: 


“My point of view, Senator, is that the introduction of a properly 
formulated national budget is not an end in itself, but a means, and a very 
important means, to improving the whole administrative organization of 
the National Government. As I read our political and governmental 
history, we have patched and amended our administrative machinery to © 
meet emergencies and conditions for about 125 years, but we have never 
really taken up the question of its reorganization from the standpoint of 
the governmental needs and business methods of today, when our Federal 
Government has become, of course, the largest business undertaking in the 
world, and my fundamental proposition is that all over the world we are 
faced by the question of the breakdown of governments as efficient 
agents, their breakdown, I mean, before public opinion.” 


Here was a concise enunciation of the idea that in the last analy- 


author of their fortunes and misfortunes, and by the creation of boards and depart- 
ments and bureaus and commissions must take control of the business and lives and 
activities of the people.” 

42 Senate Hearings, pp. 74-75. Dr. Butler also stressed the need for “a more com- 
‘plete understanding and coöperation” between the Vea and the executive 
branches; sbid., p. 72. 
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` ‘sis’ tol issues ‘of. ddidiniiteative tona and, constitutional surtival’ 


` «were inseparably intertwined. ‘Government ‘would, be judged. by: the `, ;. . = pE 


` 
‘ 


_ nation-in terms of its.end product—service rendered’ to society; ; ; 


` ` tangible servicé competently performed. ; If the machinery of service - 
“bogged down i in the quagmire of inefficiency, if its operation. were” 
“allowed to -defeat ‘itself through confusion arid unaccountability, - 
° the, people might: be- driven. eventually to reject the’ constitutional . 
_-aystem, which the Fotthding Fathers. m erected, to. Bromote the. - 
-< welfare of the, country. . v 


ad “None: of. the’ ‘uitimate’ dbjectives: could be, attained ovéimnight.” 


Even. the most. immediate goal would require a: progression of steps: `` 
One ‘witness before. the House Select Committee whose vision’ and :! 


` office. experience ‘left him i in no: doubt about; the ‘budget: director’ Boas 
i rôle as chief administrative staff ‘officer attached to the President, a 


1 ' Assistant Secretary ‘of-the Navy Franklin D. Roosevelt, tempered 


ic his forecast of progress with a level-headed appréciation of the time: . 


- factor; Turning his mind to the future, ‘he, felt that “those steps,” 
as we know the. history. of | ‘the. ‘Government; ‘are bound to come: 


- slowly. . ¿But I cannot help feeling. that’ -the budget: system is” 


the entering ‘Wedge. na. Slow-as the advance might be, Assistant,- 
Secretary Roosevelt could see the day when past neglect would: no.’ 
longer affect administrative tradition. He had no hesitation j in de, 


3 claring his belief:“that twenty years from: now those of us who are, ' 


alive are. going to look back on this period ‘of running, thé Govern: .' 
~ tient as the dark ages, ‘there aře going to be so many changes, and ‘ 


`. 


SF think. the next great step i is, to. put: the rasa aa ona py 4 oe i 
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. Ín harmony with the ‘intentions -of its Jegislative sponsors, ‘the’: 
_ Budget and Accounting Act of 1921% provided specific ‘safeguards’ ' 
. to maintain the authority of the Bureau of the Budget: In the first.’ 


place, the Bureau’ was empowered “to assemble; correlate, revise, oi. a 
“reduce, or- Increase the, estimates of the several departments Or es , 


‘tablishments. 47 The tasks of revision; reduction, or increase of de- . 


partmental estimates i in themselves indicated a vantage: point from’. ë. 


_ which one would gain a coniprehensive picture of the President’s 


"Program as 8, whole. The complementary authority of, teorelating” ` 
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the estimates removed any remaining doubt from the meaning of 
the Bureau’s mandate—to cast the estimates in a single mold. Sec- 
ond, in order to protect the budget process from disruptions, the 
act denied all federal agencies the right of exerting any direct in- 
fluence upon the budgetary determinations of Congress save at 
legislative request.‘® Third, the entire executive branch was placed 
under the obligation of supplying the Budget Bureau with every 
item of necessary information and permitting it to examine “any 
books, documents, papers, or records.” Fourth, the act directed 
. each department and establishment to designate one of its officials 
as budget officer to serve as the connecting link between the indi- 
vidual agency and the Bureau of the Budget.®° 

Nor was the law concerned exclusively with financial procedure 
and fiscal planning. Aside from its budgetary functions, the Bureau 
was expressly charged with the duty of making detailed studies for `. 
the President to the end of “securing greater economy and effi- 
ciency in the conduct of the public service.” These studies were to 
consider the administrative system in its manifold aspects, espe- 
cially the need for changes in “‘(1) the existing organization, activi- 
ties, and methods of business . .. , (2) the appropriations therefor, 
(8) the assignment of particular services, or (4) the regrouping of 

services.” Finally, while making the Budget Bureau an establish- 
ment of the President operating under his constitutional power 
over the executive branch, the ‘act at the same time required the 
Bureau “at the request of any committee of either House of Con- 
gress having jurisdiction over revenue or appropriations” to render 
“the committee such aid and information as it may request.” 

1. Applying Executive Pressure. It was fortunate for the institu- 
tional beginnings of the Budget Bureau that its first head, General 
Charles G. Dawes, threw all of his abundant drive and energy into 
his task. Dawes combined the experience of a prominent business 
man with a personality which made him a resourceful inaugurator, 
and he was no novice in what he conceived to be his new assign- 
ment. The post of Secretary of the Treasury he had turned down. 


48 Sec. 206. Sec. 213. 50 Sec. 214. 

H Sec, 209. 3 Sec, 212. 

8 As he wrote later,. “As Chief of Supply Procurement i in the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces, under a general plan whose prinsiples were established by General 
Pershing, I superimposed in France, under his direction, a system of business 
coérdination over the decentralized services of the army. It was because of this ex- 
perience that I felt justified in assuming an analogous task under President Harding 
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Nor did he look forward ii an extensive period of service. Busan 
he was thoroughly convinced that the matter of governmental econ- . 
omy and efficiency had become a national issue pressing enough to 
warrant the effort of a complete revision of the way in which ad- 
ministrative business was being amied on. This he felt he could 
best achieve as “an assistant secretary to the President” securing 
“by direction of the President” the “intelligent application of Exec- 
utive pressure upon the business administration, which was s the 
principal thing lacking.’’* 

Dawes was quick to see that the new budget law offered all that 
was needed for bringing “‘the central pressure for correct administra- 
tion from the Chief Executive” to bear upon the departmental 
system. The only question left was that of the strength of this pres- 
sure. In President Harding, Dawes sensed a political superior anxious 
to achieve economy and efficiency along the entire administrative 
front, and ready to give his budget director unstinting support— 

an “ideal chief.’ As Dawes expressed it in his interim report of 
December 5, 1921, which the President transmitted to Congress to- 
` gether with his budget message," 


“Budget laws or other legislative enactments cannot, change human 
nature, and, while compelling the letter of coöperation, cannot compel 
. its spirit, which is, above all things, essential in business organization. 
The President, and the President alone, can do this, for liis attitude to- 
ward the heads of the departments and the independent establishments 
is a matter constantly in their minds. What he desires it becomes their 
interest as well as their duty to do, where consistent with right principles 
and in accordance with law. In, the absence of his expressed desire, what 
becomes their selfish interest in action is inevitably ‘along the lines of de- 
centralization and the reéstablishment of the old condition of me with 
everything running haphazard. i 


The position of the Budget Bureau in the Treasury struck Dawes 
as anomalous. He was glad to find himself associated with a Secre- 
. tary of the Treasury—Andrew W. Mellon—who was eager -to co- 
operate with him, and willing to leave him the initiative. But that 
was merely a lucky circumstance. Said Dawes in his diary about 


to inaugurate a system of codrdinating business control over the various depart- 


ments and independent establishments of government which,-for one hundred and - 


thirty-two years, have been almost completely decentralized”. Charles G. Dawes, ` 
The First Year of the Budget of the United States (New York; 1923), p. ix.. 
- “4 Ibid., p. 46. - s Ibid., p. 2. # Ibid., p. 55. 
s Message of Deo. 6, 1921, p. 36. 
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Bremer inteiro RA the, Secretary of the Treasury: ËA small. 7 


-or jealous man in his place would make. the: Budget Diréctor’s life ` ` 


‘miserable and his work largely. ineffectiial . . The effectiveness of 


, the Budget machinery depends upon its. independence of depart- `, 


‘ments ‘and its complete dependence upon ‘the: ‘President.’ 


and dignity, Dawes nevertheless. recognized the need for precedent | 
to facilitate the work of the Budget ‘Bureau. In Budget Circular . 


- No. 1 of June 29,1921, he attempted to hammer out thè status of ' 


his bureau in terms of principles ‘ eee in i anapimioly by the 


Cabinet. 69 To quote ‘the’ circular: ; 


“The permanent success. of the Budget sea in aie United States 


depends upon ‘certain basic principles which at, its inception must be so 
firmly established both as concepts , and miles of action that they wil 


_ never hereafter be questioned. ~  . 
_1., The Budget Bureau must, be impartial, personals and non-political. .: 


' 9. The Director. of the Budget in the matter of Governmental business ' = 


-administration has no responsibility under the law save for the administra- 
tion of his own Bureau. He-is simply an adviser’ of the President and Con- 
gress in the matter of correcting business administration. 


3. The Director of’ the Budget:in gathering information for the use of 


the President: acts for the President, ard his calls upon the Chiefs of 
Bureaus and other Administrative Officers’ for purposes of. consultation 
or information take precedence | over the Cabinet. ‘Head of a Department, 
or any head of an independent i organization. GP 


4. The Budget- representative i in each Department, being appointed by | 
` -thé Cabinet Head, will present to. the Director of the Budget the views of ` 


the Cabinet Head upon the wisdom, of conclusions ‘drawn by- the Director 


‘of the Budget, for the use of the Chief- Executive and’ Congreis, but as in_ 
the case of Bureau -Chiefs and other officers, the call of, the Director of 


the Budget for their presenco. and advice takes précedence over the 
Cabinet Head.”  ' f° Pe 


a : 


With the: President visibly 1 behind a Dawes sndountered no 


Š defiance. When he first met with his new creation, the Government 


i Op. cit. in note 53 above. (hereafter: cited as First Veit); p. 63. ` 


` P As Dawes put it in -his book, “No. cabinet. officer on the bridge. os the Presi- 


I dent, advising as to what-direetion. the ship of state ‘should sail—concerned with 


matters of policy of highest’ importance, but at-the same time: under our Constitu- : 


tion ‘charged: with responsibility for a limited ‘portion of-the-common machinery of 


_ the ship—will properly ` serve-the captain of. the ship or its, passengers; the publio, if ; 
. hè resents the call of the- Director of the Budget from the stokehole, put there by 
: the oe to Bee that coal is not wasted” ien Kea p. xi). 
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ee “Organization, which iadoded thé ae directive- person- ` 
- nel from cabinet members to the chiefs and assistant chiefs. of ` 
“bureaus and their ‘subdivisions, he confided to his audience of some . ` 
me ,200 officials: “I am glad to say that the Secretary of the Treasury | 
walked upstairs to my office—one of his subordinate ‘buréau: chiefs -> - 
. because he regarded it as necessary in' connection with acallfrom ` =o 
+ me for information needed by the President-of the ‘United States. | 
š That will be an historic walk‘in the annals of the Budget Bureau.’ "| 
Subsequently, the Presidént designated ‘the Cabinet Room in the: 
| | White House. as the meeting place between the budget director and | 
` i “members of the`càbinét.® This i ingenious arrangement made it easy 


se Se” 8032. oe 


to reconicilé conflicting notions of, official propriety, Now the pa as ae 


was free. for action. 
2. Improving Business Methods. Dawes appreciated his chance s 

"ad was set to act fast. His. diary notes reveal the philosophy ofthe ’ 

new’ broom.: “To devise means to stop the terrible ‘waste in the’ 

- utilization of government facilities” was: as. “constantly” on his - 

mind as the thought of obstacles he might meet in solidified atti- 

` tudës on the-lower. levels of authority—‘There i is no-use, however, ' 

to become a pessimist on umn fatura, tor it has occasionally, good 

. points.to it.” Oe eet ee ae a 

a - | Jn dealing with the two ere but koa tasks of ER out 


GN 


: og! ' the technical aspects of the new budget system and attaining econ- ', =". i 


omy and efficiency, Dawes gave the latter priority: At thè same 
time, he did not treat economy and efficiency as one and the same ' 
~ thing. Mere. retrenchment would not make for better’ operation: 
. Better operation | would require ‘special attention. The precepts to 
(be: followed would present no problem. As Dawes outlined it forthe . 
President, “Concerned only with the business aspect of govern-'- 
- .. ' mental activities and charged with the duty of suggesting changes ` 
` ‘in’presenit. methods i in order to secure economy. ‘and efficiency, the 7 
I , Bureat.of the Budget endeavors at all times to keep i in mind the’ 
= "Y importance of the application, through Executive authority, of the `: 
simple and: common-sense Methodi ot ordinary business organiza- é 
ye tion. 2768 * l 
` One of the earliest raii was ‘the formation: of sé balled coördi- l 
. dating agencies. “These: were not meant to serve as mechanisms for ' 
-the government-wide correlation: of departmental objectives within 
the framework: of the President’s general ‘program, but concerned. 


l Tb pp. e10. L, ` 8 Toia p. 3 “a Ibid., p. 50. "Tid, pi 81- 
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themselves with specific problems such as the disposal of the exist- 
ing huge postwar surplus supply; the harmonizing of departmental 
purchasing in order to secure the greatest benefit for the govern- 
ment as a whole; and a variety of similar management issues. In 
the words of the first annual report of the budget director, the co- 
ordinating agencies were, “in effect, nothing more than interde- 
partmental committees composed of a representative from each 
department or establishment concerned in the business activity 
under consideration.’ The entire machinery in turn was kept to- 
gether by a chief coördinator appointed by the President. In the 
field, the chief coördinator was represented by nine coérdinators, 
each functioning within one of the Army corps areas. 

The emerging structure was modeled on “the old Pershing 
A. E. F. plan of coérdination of the existing agencies of a de- 
centralized organization,” as Dawes explains in his diary.® In re- 
designing this plan, Dawes had the personal advice of General 
Pershing and his close collaborators in the War Department—the 
“old A. E. F. crowd,’ which continued to give Dawes much in- 
spiration. Moreover, not only the area coérdinators, but also the 
chief coördinator and his principal staff members, were borrowed 
from the Army on temporary detail. Naval officers were added. 

Although created under the President’s authority, these new 
agencies—later known collectively as the Céordinating Service— 
were kept under Dawes’ general direction. His supervisory status 


harmonized with his desire to preserve the central position of his . 


own establishment, which he regarded as essential for the success 
of the Codrdinating Service: “The only agency in existence which 
bears such a relation to the Chief Executive that it can be made a 
proper conduit for the transmission of Executive authority in rou- 
tine business matters .. . to all SPEE and establishments is 
the Bureau of the Budget. 2287 


“ (1919), p. 1. The theory behind this codrdinating structure is presented in 
Dawes’ interim report of Dec. 5, 1921 (see note 57 above), pp. 33 ff. 

8 First Year, p. 89. 86 Tbíd. 

s Dawes’ interim report (see note 57 above), p. 85. Eventually, the chief coör- 
dinator combined under him a large number of agencies extending far and wide: 
Federal Purchasing Board, Federal Specifications Board, Interdepartmental Board 
of Contracts and Adjustments, Federal Real Estate Board, Federal Board of Hos- 
pitalization, Federal Traffic Board, Codrdinator for Motor Transport in the District 
of Columbia, Forest Protection Board, Interdepartmental Patents Board, Perma- 
nent Conference on Printing, Federal Statistics Board, Federal Standard Stock 
Catalog Board, Interdepartmental Board on Simplified Office Procedure. None of 


a 
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. ‘Apart from the coérdinating agencies, Dawes assumed sponsor- - 
ship for the ‘semi-annual meetings of the whole administrative 


leadership of the executive branch, the Government Business Or- 
ganization.® It had its counterpart i in a growing number. oí Federal ' 
Business Associations in the field, originating from a suggestion of - 


‘one of the area coordinators, immediately seized upon by Dawes. 


In their heyday, there were more than 250 such associations, ‘which 
operated as a medium of concerted planning and action on the 


- part ef federal field: agencies dealing with common management 


_ questions. 


Under thé influence of-Dawes’ contagious enthusiasm, these in- 
novations in the earlier period unquestionably did much to ‘but fed- 
eral management on a sounder foundation. It may be noted that in 
each case the budget director was satisfied with spreading his ideas 
without committing his bureau to the necessity of supplying an 
extensive apparatus of its own. 


3: The Economy Campaign. From the very start, the first budget’ 

- director had linked his program closely to one of the keynotes of 
‘the Administration which had enlisted his service. Economy was. 
the watchword of the day, and he was resolved to effect results. . 
Under Dawes, economy: became a public crusade Hroughont the | 


executive branch. 


these agencies was to arrogate to itself PEETER responsibility and initiative 


- for better management. All of them were to stimulate and encourage improvements 


in the planning and conduct of administrative business without attempting to 


. monopolize this sphere. 


8 The meeting pattern which ‘Dawes evolved provided for introductory. remarks 


by the President, followed by an extensive discussion of fiscal and managerial mat- 


ters -by the budget director. The eighth meeting, convening in Memorial’ Hall 
January 26, 1925, was the first to be broadcast, an “appropriate program of music” 
being rendered by the United States Marine Band, as one reads in the fourth annual 
report of the budget director (1925, p. 18). 

% The fervor of this crusade is reflected in the form in which the budget director 
closed-the first meeting of the Government Business Organization. To quote from 
the record (First Year, pp. 18-19): I 

“Fellow Bureau Chiefs, are-you willing, after hearing what I have said, that-I 


: should. now represent ,you in addressing myself directly to the President of the 


United States with an assurance of your codperation in his request for a reduction 
of governmental expenditures? If you so agree, if you are willing, will you indicate it 
by standing? [Fhe entire audience arose. The President of the United States arose, 


followed by applause. The Cabinet end other officers on the platform also arose.] 


General Dawes [continuing]. I wish to say to you, air, that the men before you 
realize the cares and perplexities of your great position. They realize that at this 
time the busimess of our country is prostrated, that men are out of employment, that 


‘want ard desperation stalk abroad, and that you.ask us to do our part in helping 


ay ter 
t 


r 
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The drive for economy overshadowed even the Budget Bureau’s 
neutrality toward policy issues. At the second meeting of the Gov- 
ernment Business Organization, held February 3, 1922, Dawes still 
had asserted that “we have nothing to do with policy. Much as we 
love the President, if Congress, in its ommipotence over appropria- 
tions and in accordance with its authority over policy, passed a law 
that garbage should be put on the White House steps, it would be 
our regrettable duty, as a bureau, in an impartial, nonpolitical and 
nonpartisan way to advise the Executive and Congress as to how 
the largest amount of garbage could be spread in the most ex- 
peditious and economical manner.’’?° Only a few weeks later, how- 
ever, in the Instructions for Investigators issued by the Budget 
Bureau March 28, 1922, a different emphasis became evident, as 

the following extracts from the instructions:demonstrate: 


“ 


. investigations should cover not only questions of economy and ef- 
ficiency which may present themselves as the result of . . . study of the 
administrative policies already in effect, but should extend to that of the 
policy itself, with a view to advising the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, for the information of the President, as to whether limitations 
should be put upon existing policy and what, if any, new policies should 
be recommended.” 


Policy, indeed, could not be taboo, once Dawes had proclaimed: 
“It is an exploded theory that the appropriations to a given depart- 
-ment should represent its minimum of expenditures for that year,” 
as he did in Budget Circular No. 28 of September 1, 1921. It is true 
that he recoiled from making governmental retrenchment his fore- 
most concern.” However, the general trend toward expenditure 

‘reduction was too clearly in evidence to be overlooked. It endured 
for many years to come, even though declining returns were soon in 
sight. As early as the fifth meeting of the Government Business 


you to lift the burden of taxation from.the backs of the people by a reduction in the 
cost of government. We all promise you, sir, to do our best—to do our best. [Ap- 
plause.] . 

The President of the United States. I thank you all so much for your presence 
and your commitment to this great enterprise. [Loud applause.]’’ 

19 Ibid., p. 178. 

71 In his report of December 5, 1921 (see note 57 above), Dawes insisted upon 
the priority of managerial tasks: “There is a tendency on the part of many to as- 
sume that the Bureau of the Budget is established primarily for the sake of reducing 
expenses. The Bureau of the Budget is designed, through ite facilities for securing 
information, to be in a position to give impartial advice to the President and to 
Congress in all matters regarding the Proper busiress functioning of Government” 


(p. 19). 
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awa anan (una 18, 1928), mi iro one year see Dawes da” i 


.„parturė, the President himself ‘came forth with & suggestion: of: 
changing policy. He “closed: his address’ by admonishing the’ offi<. 


. Cials-of the Government: “not to: be Goon by constant’ calls. 


for reductions and economics: He. ` said the day- was not far dis- ` 
tant when, the: irreducible minimum ‘of: ‘expenditure having | been .. 
> rëñched; consideration would be given to that expansion of govern-. 
mental activity which must attend’ a growing nation.” Yet, if the“. 


£ 
ou 


, ` day, of expangioù was “not for distant,’ ” its dawn failed to create a re 


_ new r slogan. - AR 
‘The settled. Dea lived. on. It was, Tensed i in R 


meetings of ‘the ‘Government Business Organization, Thus, ‘at the :: ` 


‘conclusion -of the. eleventh’ “meeting, held June .21, 1926, Dawes’. ' 


i successor, , “adhering to his: usual custom, . +... Cited numerous econ’ 


omiés ‘effected by the Federal. personnel, stating that: the cheerful; . 
enthusiastic, and intelligent: way in ‘which ne gteat problem of 


‘waste is being.attacked is most heartening. Ts: 


fo 


222 


4: ‘Administrative Reorganization. Despite the os he laid on 


_ general retrenchment, Dawes held no exaggerated views onthe,” 
scope of tangible savings be ‘might achieve.” Nevertheless; during’. 


his year of office; ] his attention remained concentfated | on the brakes: - " 


` and: the fuel: ‘supply” rather, than the intricacies, ‘of the: engine itself. 
-Tf,‘as he expressed it in his report of December, 5,1921, the Bureau 
- of the Budget was to. ‘be’ used by the President 88 “his first agency _ 
_ for’ imposing the pressure of an Executive plan’ for the: unified con- 
‘duet of governmental. routine business and for retrenchment” in: 


L governmental: expenditure where. consistent with efficiency,’ ts no: 


` similar, designation. was ever contemplated with regard, to ‘adminis: . 
` trative reorganization. ie ! 
The. reasons are not obscure. In this matar Dawes found fink: 


self confronted with'two factors hich combined to deflect his intet- < ` I 


' est. In-the first ‘place, when he took office, the field: ‘appeared: pre-" 
-empted, by the ‘existence of. a Joint Congressional Committee on 
Wa ‘Second Annual Repoit ‘of the Bureau of the Budget (1923), p. 32. ee 


1 Fifth Annual, Report of the Bureau of the Budget (1926), p. 19.° 22 C 5% 
% In his diary; he observed: “Apart from the surplus stocks reform, the, manaa. 


saving “in more economical administration’ will apply to 8 comparatively small ~” 
fount of government; expenditures, Such’s large proportion of our. public receipts ' 
is absorbed by interest on the public debt, pensions,- ‘mandatory programs, eto., that. - 
= my savings,. ‘applied'a ‘as & percentage ‘on total expenditures, will-seóm small in public ` 


oF hese ree Year, p. 80)... -u Fee. oit. in note 57 Aik p. 9. 
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the Reorganization of the Administrative Branch of the Govern- 
ment, established as early as December 29, 1920. The committee 
was equipped with a mandate of inquiry as broad as that received 
by the Budget Bureau in the Budget and Accounting Act. Second, 
Dawes undoubtedly realized that there was danger in dispersing the 
energies of his organization over too wide a range of effort, at least 
during the formative period. As a consequence, he considered it 
wise to leave the leadership in matters of governmental reorganiza- 
tion to the joint committee of Congress. 

This course was agreed upon with the committee’s chairman, 
Walter F. Brown, later Hoover’s Postmaster General, who had be- 
come a committee member as the President's representative in àc- 
cordance with an invitation expressed by joint resolution of May 5, 
1921. The President, consulted in advance about the agreement 
between Dawes and Brown, had gladly sanctioned his budget direc- 
tor’s pragmatic move, pronouncing it “good tactics,” as Dawes 
tells us.”* Thus, “in order to prevent an embarrassing overlapping 
and duplication of activities,?”77 no administrative studies in ac- 
cordance with Sec. 209 of the Budget and Accounting Act were 
undertaken by the Budget Bureau, notwithstanding official recog- 
nition that this was “one of the prime functions” entrusted to it." 

The original idea was obviously merely to wait until the joint 
committee had concluded its labor—or until its authority had ex- 
pired. In fact, reorganization, was looked upon by Dawes as the 
indispensable prelude to more far-reaching and lasting accomplish- 
ments. As he wrote in his memorandum of July 16, 1921, for the 
President, “The plan of the Brown Committee will embody the 
comprehensive reform éssential, in the long run, to the greatest 
economy and efficiency in governmental administration.’’’® Up to 
his shoulders in work, Dawes failed to see that by leaving the com- 
mittee to its limited resources he missed a precious chance of mak- 
ing a significant contribution to administrative reorganization. 

Many months passed before the joint congressional committee 
obtained the concrete proposals which the President had promised 
it as a basis for its deliberations. His Plan for Rearrangement of the 
Executive Services was not submitted until February 13, 1923.8 

1 First Year, p. 3. 77 Dawes’ interim report (see note 57 above), p. 44. 

78 First Annual Report of the Bureau of the Budget (1922), p. 9. ! 


19 First Year, p. 34. 
s° 67th Cong., 4th Sess., Senate Doc. No. 302 (1923). 
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S5 ` Moreover, in bib letter of frenevattal the President felt obiad to, 
reveal the disunity beneath the surface of his recommendations.® 


Lacking i in comprehensive conception, the plan was doomed to fail- 


` urë from the start because of the unresolved conflicts which inhered — 
in it, especially with respect to the proposal for'a combined Depart- a 
Ms ‘ment of Defense, which had caused a serious rift in the cabinet. The 


N 


Vie 


only point. closely related to’ the problem of better, managérial con- .. ` 


- .. trol by the ‘chief executive was the recommendation of transferring - 


the Budget Bureau from the Treasury: to the President-—a recom- 
` ‘mendation-on which there was no controversy. ‘The joint committee 


‘considered the plan-more than a year. On June 3, 1924, it presented -. š 


its report, which embodied most of the. President's proposals, after 
‘elimination of all political- ‘dynamite. š But: Congress was in no 
. mood for action. ' 


9. “The joint A A had relied on ‘the Bureau òf ‘Efficiency <: 
' headed by Herbeit D. Brown.as its staff agency. In the: legislative re 
` discussion of the Budget -and Accounting Act, the Efficiency’ < 
` Bureau, engaged i ina variety, of administrative projects, had hardly . | 
attracted notice. Apparently it was implied at that time that the ` 

Efficiency Bureau would merge with the Bureau of the Budget. ` 
However, the law was silent on the matter. Dawes, in his considered ` 


withdrawal from the reorganization. problem, had- ‘expected only 


. part-time service from the Efficiency Bureau. He recorded in his . 


~- diary on J uly 1 15, 1921: “Had Brown, of the Efficiency Bureau, in 
-to get his work ‘anid ‘my own coordinated. We want ‘everybody’ 8 


help—and need it. 788 Tn his interim report of December By "1921, he. me 


also-mentioned the “generous and valuable assistance” which: he. ` 


had received from the Bureau of Efficiency in the’ preparation of 
the budget.“ But that was ‘about all there was to ‘acknowledge. 


Neither the annual reports of the Budget Bureau nor those of the 


` Bureau of Efficiency disclose.an intimate or carefully planned rela- 
_ tionship between the two agencies. The latter did Prepare a Fy few 
studies for the former, | but each only of narrow scope.. 


st Ás he put it, “I regret deeply the delay in placing our suggestions in your 


hands. It has been. caused solely by the difficulty which has been encountered in >- 


reconciling the views: of the various, persons charged with the responsibility of ad- 
ministering the executive branch of the Government,” : 
, * 68th Cong. i lst, Sess., House Rep. No. 937 (1924). . 
8 First Year, p. 31. ` u -Loc. cit, in note 67 above, p. 15. ' ` 


f 


% Tü addition, the Bureau of Efficiency was utilized by the Budget Bureau for: 
.. the purpose of determining conceivable duplication with respect to proposed new ` ` 
; hasa activities. Beveral hundred of such activities were cleared in the course |. . 
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While the Budget Bureau refrained from building up a staff to 
prepare administrative studies, the Bureau of Efficiency was soon 
drawn into other ventures. From 1923 on, it devoted much of its 
time to the development of the new civil service classification sys- 
tem by extensive personnel details to the Classification Board. 
Later, as an outgrowth of the act of May 16, 1928, an increasing 
share of its staff activity went into efficiency studies for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Unsupported by a broader orientation which the 
Budget Bureau might have furnished, the Bureau of Efficiency 
stayed largely on the sidelines. It, did not grow into an agency of 
administrative reform. And its internal strength was limited.* Its 
` abolition in 1933 left no conspicuous void. The psychological mo- 
ment for designing and carrying out the “comprehensive reform” 
which Dawes himself had regarded as “essential” was allowed to 
pass. This fact was not without influence on- the development of the 
Budget Bureau. 

5. Rediscovery of Prior Purpose. In his ere early in 1924 
before the Joint Committee on the Reorganization of the Adminis- 
trative Branch, Secretary of Commerce Herbert Hoover had hinted 
at the danger that the Budget Bureau might soon reach definite 
limits to its potential usefulness. In his opinion—the opinion of a 
man of keen administrative sense—the danger could be overcome 
only if an adequate regrouping of functions should be effected 
within the executive branch. Economy could not be separated from 
concern with the general pattern of the departmental system. Im- 
provements in-routine business operations would not suffice. He 
cautioned :*7 


“The fine results of the budgetary system in producing economies have 
now almost spent themselves unless there can be such a reorganization of 
Government administrative structure as makes it possible to secure better 
appropriation policies to eliminate overlaps and unnecessary division of 
functions. Moreover, whatever these reductions of expenditures may be, 
they are not in my mind as important as the economies to the public in its 
relations to the Government and in the large ability of Congress to handle 
certain types of expenditure with better comprehension and long-view 
policies.” 


of the years. Only in a relatively small number of cases was any duplication dis- 
closed. 

ss The difficulty of recruiting high-grade investigators at the available salary rate 
was noted in the annual report of the Bureau of Efficiency for 1926 (p. 1). 

87 68th Cong., Ist Sess., Hearings, pp. 349-350. 
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“gon aY Hoover pried a aine beliet”, ‘that the Budget 

Bureau should be placed: “directly” under the chief executive— 


“That-is.one bureau which bécomes the right arm of the Presi- -` 
- ` dent.’’88 But he saw it too preoccupied with other matters to as- 
sume, a leading rôle in administrative reorganization. Pleading for. 
“g ‘long-range point of view and the greatést measure of flexibility. 
vin making TERE E he ees the committee - 


with «| s E SË. 


a, suggestion, as-to the racthod by which this: atten could be handled with ` 
- more certainty, of success,and assurance of accliracy not only at the. pres- . 


ent’ ‘moment ‘but for the future. This suggestion is that Congress should: 


give‘ authority to the President to, make such’ changes within the limits . 


` of certain defined principles as may be recommended to him by an inde- ‘ 
pendent commission to be created by Congress and clothed with these I 


authorities: . - Then the details, of. transfér of individual. bureaus and. 


"functions to mest: ‘these principles could be left-to the President, upon the = 
É yecommendation of such a commission. 189 Ta . 


`A helpful hint at sensible procedure, ‘the siesta at the same, 


È time demonstrated the extent to which the!Budget Bureau, through 
-inactivity along this’ line, had reduced its-ayailability in the explo- | 


ration of, practical alternativés for administrative reorganization. 
Upon his resignation in the summer of 1922; Dawes had left behind 


ae him à. well-established pattern of activity and a high-grade- working ` " 
~~ organization, but ‘no clearly defined :legacy of tasks yet to. be 


tackled. He had proved the value, of the Budget Bureau as.an' 
agency aiding both directive ‘and operative authority. ‘He had. 
‘shown that executive pressure for better: management, if spplied | 


` through special channels, was able to: assert itself throughout. the 

iA executive branch. The’ Budget Bureau’s róle in examining the esti- `. 

` mates and in working toward better business administration had 
been placed beyond challenge. Moreover, the Bureau had gained a É 

;” secure foundation for objective determinations. untramimeled by: 


favoritism and petty politics. These were unquestionably accom- . 


S plishments of major proportions. ° > 


-On' the other band, Dawes had not speared the Biei fot ihe 


ee assumption ‘of functions’ more typical ‘of a general administrative, 
`. staff agency. The broader aspects of ‘administrative management, 


outside the province of economical conduct of business transactions, 
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had not received the attention they deserved. Unwilling, and later 
unable, to move forward in the direction of a “comprehensive re- 
form” throughout the entire administrative structure, the Budget 
Bureau was destined to make little headway toward a true correla- 
tion of departmental programs. 

Dawes’ successor, General Herbert M. Lord, chief finance officer 
of the Army, had been the outgoing budget director’s personal 
choice. Frequently consulted in the construction of the Bureau’s. 
initial approach, he was-more anxious to conserve the Dawes herit- 
age than to reach aggressively beyond it. This was true also of 
Colonel J. Clawson Roop, who as another of Dawes’ early collabora- 
tors followed Lord later in the leadership of the Bureau.” Both, 
however, did yeoman’s service in safeguarding the Bureau’s author- 
ity in the face of counter-préessures and in keeping their organiza- 
tion active and intact. 

Besides its estimates work, its supervision over the Codrdinating 
Service, and its stewardship in bringing togéther the Government 
Business Organization, the Budget Bureau’s chief concern with con- 
sistency in basic program lay in the examination of proposed legis- 
lation having fiscal implications. In accordance with the intent of 
the Budget and Accounting Act, the practice of the Bureau in this 
respect rested on extensive interpretation of the law. Budget Circu- 
lar No. 49 of December 19, 1921, made it the duty of the federal 
agencies that “all requests or recommendations for legislation, the 
effect of which would be to create a charge-upon the Public Treas- 
ury or commit the Government to obligations which would later 
require appropriation to meet them,” be first submitted to the 
President through the director of the Budget Bureau. 

As time went on, the Bureau came to operate increasingly on the 
basis of settled routines. The indefinite postponement of adminis- 
trative reorganization deprived it of opportunities for significant 
self-development. In its normal business, it required an ever smaller 
degree of effective executive pressure. As a result, the art of apply- 
ing this pressure fell into the discard. Correspondingly, the innate 
intransigence of the departments came to the fore again. Although 
the Bureau held its ground, it could no longer afford a headlong 
collision with departmental leadership. The Government Business 
Organization, devoid of special incentive, died a natural death; it 


so The Bureau’s annual reports of the post-Dawes period distinctly reflect the 
spirit of conservation. 


Pe 
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` ceased functioning during the Hoover administration. The Federal 


Business Associations kept themselves barely alive on minor house- - 


keeping functions. The Coordinating Service likewise operated with 


progressively declining vigor; and its formal abolition in 1933 


‘merely ratified the course of events. 


For more than ten years, the original legislative signee of-the 
Budget Bureau as the President’s general administrative staff 


agency remained obscured in the twilight of routine activities. 


Perhaps the forward-looking ideas of those who helped to formu- 
late the Budget and Accounting Act might eventually have become 


mere history. However, being realistic rather than speculative, their 
views were likelier to gain final vindication. As governmental ac- 
tivities continued to grow, thé President’s need for greater assist- 
‘ance in coérdinating and controlling the executive branch became 


more pressing. 
Both the President’s Committee on Administrative Management 
and the Brookings Institution, in their recommendations for gov- 


. ernmental reform presented in 1937, urged a reinvigoration of the 


Budget Bureau. Both put stress—if in varying degrees—on the 


` Bureau’s tasks in the fields of program integration on the one-hand 


and administrative research and analysis on the other. These pro- 
posals rested on current necessities. Historically; they meant +a 
return to the very notions which had found expression in the legis- 
lative discussion of the Budget and Accounting Act. What seemed 


_novel and modern was in fact merely a rediscovery of prior purpose. 


However, this rediscovery of prior purpose was fortunately far 
more than a return to the past. The President’s Committee on Ad- 


. ministrative Management did not simply echo the deliberations of 


the framers of the Budget and Accounting Act. It took the valid 


` 


idea for which Representative Good had fought without full success _ 


and gave it both greater meaning and fuller content in the concep- 


tion of the President's Executive Office. More than that, the tom- `. 
mittee was able to infuse its thinking into the new establishment 


créated under the Reorganization Act of 1939. Incorporation into 
the Executive Office gave the Bureau much more than a new loca- 
tion. It significantly added to its opportunities as well as its stand- 
ing and its influence. ~ 


For years, the general drift of administrative developments had 


° «1 Executive Order No. 6166 of June 10, 1938.  * See note 18 above. - 
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pointed toward a thorough activation of the Budget Bureau. The 
abolition in 1933 of the Bureau of Efficiency and the Coérdinating 
Service had forcefully reminded the Budget Bureau of its wider 
mandate. While some of the activities of the Codrdinating Service 
were assigned to the newly created Procurement Division of the 
Treasury Department, others survived in different form." But gen- 
eral responsibility for codrdination was nowhere clearly lodged. 

Simultaneously, new authority fell to the Budget Bureau. It was 
given the task of making apportionments, formerly vested in the 
department heads.“ The liquidation of the shortlived National 
Emergency Council, decided upon as early as 1937, brought with 
it the transfer to the Bureau of the Council’s authority to examine 
non-fiscal legislation for conformity with the President’s general 
program.** Wider functions called for a stronger Bureau. The time 
had come to reconsider its róle. Budget Director Lewis W. Douglas 
saw the impact of the New Deal. His successor, Daniel W. Bell, 
though compelled to divide his time between his work in the Treas- 
ury Department and an acting directorship, made the first moves 
toward enlarging the Bureau’s staff for more effective operation. 
Harold D. Smith, taking over as budget director in 1939, brought 
about the Bureau’s reorientation. 

In 1935, the Bureau’s personnel still consisted of less than forty 
employees. But subsequent growth of staff enabled the Bureau to 
approximate the expectations of the framers of the Budget and 
Accounting Act. A divisional structure began to evolve.*’ Ex- 
penditure control, reorganized under an Estimates Division, was 
strengthened for searching inquiry into departmental requests for 
appropriations. Attention shifted to substantive issues such as the 
concrete value of departmental activities and the economy of effort 
in administrative operations. At the same time, the Bureau’s as- 
signment of balancing and harmonizing governmental activities in 
terms of the President’s program moved into the foreground. A 
Legislative Reference Division was entrusted with clearance not 


%3 The Federal Board of Hospitalization eventually became 8 body advisory to 
the Budget Bureau. 

% Executive Order No. 6166 of June 10, 1933. 

# Executive Order No. 77098 of Sept. 16, 1937. 

* Reorganization Plan II of May 9, 1989, pt. 3, sec. 301, sapay with Execu- 
tive Order No. 8248 of Sept. 8, 1939 (see note 7 above). 

97 See the references cited in note 10 above. 
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concerning his decision on legislative enactments, but also with re- 
gard to preparation of executive orders and’ proclamations. Ex- 


. amination of questions of fiscal policy” and staff assistance in the ' ` 
-~ formulation of the President's financial program were ‘assigned to” I 

` - +a Fiscal Division, established in 1939.9 a : 
E Side by side with clarification of policy rietters, emphasis. WAS ` 
placed on scientific study. of administrative problems throughout, 


` ` the executive branch. A small Division of Research and Investiga- 


`` tion had been brought into being in November, 1938: Inconspicu- ` ` 


` Ous-in its beginning, it’ grew. into the, present Division of Adminis- 
. trative Management. For ‘the first time, administrative inquiry 
‘under’ See. 209 of the Budget’ and Accounting Act was accorded 


in fact the. recognition ‘expressed i in ‘the letter of the.law. Besides - 
. the greater influence which ‘the Budget Bureau began to exert’ in” 


` the realm of general management, new impetus was given to the: - i 


z integration of governmental machinery for the.collection and utili-: 
f zation of social and economic data. This task-had. been attended to.» 
` by the Central Statistical Board and its predecessor agencies. 99 ‘Un- 


` der ‘the Reorganization ‘Act, of 1939, the President relocated the ` 


` 


E Central - Statistical Board. and its stafi inthe Bureau ‘of the at 


Budget. 100 The Board’s coérdinating function was continued in 


the Bureau by. establishment of the Division of Statistical Stand- — 


‘ards. 
"Arising from practical ai the Bureau 8 divisional ONAA 


. However, it is in the nature of the ‘Bureau’s réle as a staff agency. 


i ‘tying into the executive branch through manifold, contacts that its. 


several- divisions must work in intimate coöperation ‘with one’ an- 
`. other. None of them can afford ‘without impairment of its usefulness 


to lose’ itself i in äts particular assignments. Each must- strive con- `: f 
stantly to keep'its eyes on the total picture and-thus: contribute to - 


> an integrated. execution of the. Bureau’s mandate. 
` (Tò be conéluded in the next venue) 


+ s This division’ concerns, stacit also with TERE agenoy reporting of ñinaneial C 


`. information under Executive Order No. 8512 of Aug. 13, 1940. 


` `, "For ita background, soe, tho Contral Statistical” Board's first sonia fee Pa 


(1936). x ' : 
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~ has. proved its rationale in. strenuous years of war development. ` 


Spr 


only. of proposed: legislation ‘and recommisndationa to, the President ` 
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For courts of forty-eight states to interpret [ous wing detailed l 


`, organic acts with an eye toward; maintaining limited federal govern- 


- 


ment amid centralizing total war and a distracting national elec- 


tion, challenges not only the statesmanship of performers, but the 
discrimination of reviewers. 


Collectively, the major state. court, decaionsd in the third year of 
thewar point toward á resurgence of judicial power, a reémphasis 


upon the rights and the place of the states and upon the legislative | ` 


88 opposed to the executive branch, a new period of. : exceptional 
` interest and fertility in the. growth of constitutional do¢trine. 


War, paradoxically, has bolstered as well as undermined the. 
creed .of states’ rights. "The. pattern that has emerged from the 
small but growing number of federalism í cases reveals state courts 
no longer content to make a virtue of necessity. “Tittle OPA” acts 
and ordinances are. generally: upheld. But expanded federal con- 
“trols exercised administratively ‘in fields long reserved to the states 


- meet. steadily mounting opposition—especially if they are not 


obviously crucial to the war effort or to the stability of a war.econ- 
` omy. Even, actions taken under those ‘provisions of. the Price 


Control Act which’ were delibérately framed to safeguard. federal: 


administrators from state-court interference have suffered nulli- 


fication. Since the date of the Yakus and Willingham decisions, ` 
_statutory construction has ‘supplanted constitutional law as the — 


“medium for resolving those personal and delicate questions of the 
state judges’ own powers under the Price ‘Control act: 


In the field of separated powers, state ‘courts again have demon- | 
. strated the ‘phenomenal recuperative capacities of. the judicial 


branch. Self-expansion has replaced self-limitation as the dominant 


. trend. Vigorous positive:as well-as negative use of judicial power | 


has catalyzed the. whole field: of race relations and labor control. 


Not only have far-reaching steps been taken-to-protect’ minorities p= 


and’ restrain ` arbitrary and undemocratic . action by. “priva 
` groups, bat new. nay formulas nese Peon evolved to 
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been. employed. to “beautify results to.the sufferers.” Finally, ‘as 


‘the magnitude. of judicial commitments in these. fields. becomes; ' 
5 clearer, strong: dissent. i is heard both inside and outside, the: courts | 
‘over the limits of judicial: competence. Le a: - ¢ 


' r 


vo ae a ee Se I: ELECTIONS 


‘The United States’ first ‘wartime presidential ¿leoon in ven 


` years focused national: interest : on the absenteé soldiers’ ballot. 


š  Otfour | state acts judicially construed, three were declared uncon- 
AN stitutional in whole orin part; the urih survived seemingly over-. 


. yote in présidential and congressional elections.’ Bue ee 


whelming odds. 


we 


- The first of ie two pairs of cases presented. s an TETE in” > 


oy reasoning, rhetoric, and ‘outcome, as nice as any in. constitutional. 
“literature. Both turned upon ‘the same point: Did. the respective 
state constitutions require physical -presence of the voters at the 


polls? Confronted. with an ambiguous*—perhaps even an irrelevant — 


“constitutional ` provision, the majority: of the New Mexico. su- . 


preme court declined to overrule its conclusion, . twice-declared ` 


.. eight years earlier, that such presence was required: Corifronted : 


with a clear-cut constitutional | clause which explicitly: pan 
physical presence, Kentucky’s highest court nevertheless unani- . 
mously upheld state law which authorized an absentee soldiers’ 


We 


The ‘New Mexi¢o decision turned on. the 1 meaning. of the: phrase > 
“in which he offers to:vote”’ as used in the. constitutional provision `. 


` ` which qualifies as a, voter ‘ ‘every male citizen . . . who is over the ` 


-age of twenty-one years, and: has resided i in New Mexico twelve, 


holditig that this phrase did not relate merely to a minimum ‘period: 
of residence in the voter’s home precinct, but rather‘required his 


. - personal presence at the polls, the prevailing judges took the posi- ` . 


tion that the question, raised by the attorney-genéral on behalf: of 
i 'absentees i in military service, `“ “reduces itself within yery narrow . 
“compass. | That “narrow compass” was aimply to crores the | es 


© 1 Chase v. Lujan, 149 P. (2d) 1003 (Mar., 1944): 
z Commonwealth = rel: Dummit, v, O'Connell, 181 8: W. (24) X Guns, 1940 
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months, in the county ninety. days, arid in the precinct.in which he. í 
offers to: vote thirty days, next -preceding the election. ... .” In. pa 


. oenina baland rights Padeda upon freedom of speech ‘and Sssembly.. ee. j I ' 
: Doétrines, of “public policy” and affectation with a public interest, 
` the latter all but. moribund since Nebbia v. New York, have. again 


7 ae e 
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“true intent” and the understanding of the framers who drafted, 
and the people who adopted, the constitutional language in 1912. 
As if to illustrate the weaknesses of the intent theory of constitu- 
tional construction as well as the illiberal uses to which extrinsic 
aids may be put, the court then proceeded to ascertain ‘true in- 
tent,” not by viewing the constitution as a “continuing instrument 
of government,” but by discovering what was meant by similar 
words in the territorial laws, in constitutions of other states as 
construed prior to 1912, and in ‘‘a common law rule based on im- 
memorial usage.” Arguments that the territorial laws and judicial 
decisions relied on were generally of the Civil War era, that since 
1912 the preponderant weight of state decisions had been other- 
wise, that more than thirty states with similar constitutional 
phraseology had contrived absentee ballot laws—all were judicially 
- rejected. Keen regret was expressed that “many thousands of our 
patriotic service men and women” must be thus disfranchised, but 
“the difficulty of bringing about a change is beyond our control... 
amendments to the constitution must be left to the people and not 
supplied by the courts.” A constitutional provision that “the legis- 
lature . . . shall regulate the times, places, and manner of voting” 
the majority construed as a limited grant, extending mérely to the 
power “to regulate the method and mechanics of voting by those 
who are otherwise qualified electors offering to vote in person.” 
In an elaborate opinion, two dissenting judges concluded that 
the crucial six-word phrase was intended merely to impose a resi- 
dence requirement. They pointed out that, in attempting to recon- 
cile local idealisms with Congressional desires, the elective franchise 
section of the constitution of 1912 had been purposely made almost 
unamendable, as indicated by the defeat of three attempts to 
authorize absentee voting by constitutional amendment. It could 
hardly be supposed, therefore, that the framers, the Congress, the 
legislature,‘or the ratifiers ever dreamed that language and reserva- 
tions intended to safeguard the highest rights of citizenship would 
operate to prevent the legislature from regulating the manner, 
time, and places of voting. It was stressed that the majority inter- 
pretation made presence at the polls a qualification of an elector— 
a manifest absurdity, “irreconcilable with any rational intent.” 
Unique in its particularity, the Kentucky constitution provides: 
. all elections by the people shall be by secret official ballot, 
furnished by public authority to the voters at the polls, and 


i 
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5 


N iaid by each voter in private at the polls, and then and there 


deposited.” ` 

The question PE the, state court of appeals y was whether the 
legislature might prescribe a method of choosing presidential 
electors and members of Congress squarely at odds with these re- 
quirements. Not only did the court answer in the affirmative, but 


ae its. answer was based on the assumption that the legislature was . 
` “go empowered by the people of the whole Union, speaking through 


the Federal Constitution.” 
Extraordinary both in tone and quality, J tie Tilford’s opinion 
first considered and rejected the contention that three decisions of 


` ¿ the Supreme Court already had foreclosed the possibility that the 


legislature might prescribe a method of choosing presidential 
electors and members of Congress forbidden by the state constitu- 
tion. The case of Classic v. United States, extending federal control 
over the right to vote for representatives in Congress, was seen as 
having no bearing on the matter. McPherson v. Blacker, ‘“‘relied 
upon by both parties” and involving a state statute which was not 
in conflict with the state constitution, proved upon analysis to be 
inapposite.. The court did, however, quote a part of Chief Justice 
‘Fuller’s opinion in this case, which in turn had quoted from a 


Senate report of 1874 written by Senator Morton. In this report the 


Indiana statesman declared ‘categorically that the power to ap- 


point presidential electors is ‘conferred upon the legislatures of >. 
the states by: the constitution of the United States, and cannot be © 


taken from them or modified by their state constitutions any more 
than, their power to-elect senators of the United States.” Senator 


- Much more troublesome was the third case, Sadie =: Holm. 


Here thé Supreme Court had held the governor’s approval to be . 
‘essential in order to give ‘validity to an act redistricting the state’ 


for Congressional representation—had held, in short, that a redis- 


tricting law must be enacted in the manner prescribed by the state - 
- constitution. But this holding the Kentucky court narrowed by a 
' subtle distinction: Smiley v. Holm required that the. “legislature. 


must function in the method prescribed by the state constitution in 


- directing the times, places, and manner “of holding: elections for 


senators and representatives in Congress . . . but it does not neces- 


sarily follow that when netong in the manner pubes by the. 


* “*% 


` - Morton thus became, altogether casually and ere the au- “ 
ne thority for the basic proposition. - ; 


t 
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state constitution, the-scope of tts enactment on the indicated sub- 
jects is also limited by the state constitution.” (Italics added.) 
Thus, form rather than substance was the requirement here. 

Having in this way overcome the first obstacle, the court next 
found support for its position in the history of absentee ballot 
legislation. It pointed out that in so far as they concerned state 
officers, most of the soldiers’ ballot laws of the Civil War period 
had been found to offend sorne provision of the respective state 
constitutions. Yet notwithstanding this fact, and because of the 
conceived effect of Articles I and II of the federal Constitution, not 
- only soldiers’ voting laws of the Civil War period, but the absentee 
ballot laws of recent date, “whether upheld as to state offices or 
not, have been upheld as to electors of President and Vice Presi- 
_ dent, and with one exception [a New Hampshire case]. . as to 
representatives in Congress.” 

However, one serious doubt remained: apparently occasioned by 
the unique New Hampshire decision just mentioned. What was the 
meaning of the word “qualification” as used in clause 1, sec. 2, of 
Art. I? This clause declares that voters in each state for members 
of the House shall have the qualifications requisite for electors of 
members of the most numerous branch of the state legislature. 
Did “qualifications” mean being present and casting one’s vote in 
person as required by the Kentucky constitution? If so, so much of 
the soldiers’ vote law as pertained to absentee voting in Con- 
gressional elections was patently unconstitutional, for it permitted 
absent members of the state’s electorate who are prohibited by the 
state constitution from voting for state legislators to vote in con- 
gressional elections. Yet again the court was equal to the occasion. 
It inclined to the belief that “qualifications” as here used meant 
“natural endowments or requirements which fit a person for a 
place, office, or employment, or as an elector, and that restrictions 
on the right of a voter to vote because of his failure to register or to 
vote in a particular manner at a certain time and place are limita- 
tions qn the right, and not on the qualification to exercise it.” 

With admirable candor, the court admitted no certainty that its 
conclusions were correct. It chose to rest its opinion on the “axio- 
matic principle that-all doubts as to consiitutionality . . . should be ` 
resolved in favor of” the act, “a principle peculiarly applicable, 
when, as here, an erroneous judicial nullification could not be reme- 
died by an appeal to the final tribunal in time to avert the destruc- 
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: tion of valuable rights aed to a neal upon. . . màny ` 
citizens. We are fúrther persuaded that our course is correi by the- 


genius of- the time which ` ‘points increasingly to the sacredness of - 


S the. constitutional guarantees of the right. of all adult Americans, 


without discrimination by the states, to,voice their choice of Repre- 


"-Rentatives. Smith, Petitioner v. Allwright, 64 S. Ct. 757, 88 L. Ed.” ` 


The contrast between the. second pair of soldiers’ ballot cases, 


. origitated-at, the legislativé rather than the-judicial level. Ani ini- = 
superable obstacle to the soldiers’ ‘ballot in Virginia-was the-con- ` 
“stitutional' requirement that: prospective registrants must “pet ~ 


Bondilly”’ have ‘ ‘paid all poll taxes.” “No mental ingenuity” was 


‘needed; the judges declared, to perceive that: an “Armed Service- 


poll tax fund,” created by ‘the legislature in 1944-and expressly _ 


-måde a. part of the personal estate of.each serviceman, was not the 
` source contemplated by: the constitution from. which payment of ` 


this tax must be made.” In fact, “it was'simply a transparent and 
futile “scheme to cireumyent . 


Nor were the Virginians ‘inclined to exercise the liberality. that: 


` miarked the Kentucky court’s construction of sections dealing with: 


“physical ‘presence. 1 The constitutional requirement that. a regis- ., 
` trant; “unless physically unable, .. 
. in his own handwriting, without ads in the presetice of. the | 
I “registration. officer . 
ae fication, “unless physically: unable,” as here used, manifestly. re- | 
‘ferred “to a physical inability to make the application i in the appli- ” 
pa s own handwriting, not to inability to be present. The purpose - 


” was deemed to be “absolute, ” The quali- ; 


`. to enable the' registration officér, a sworn official of the State; 


i to (eres the applicant and see for himself that he. complies with: 


the constitutional requirements. This purpose would be wholly | 


- . defeated if the aca were made before : ‘a ne, or naval - 


` , V Staples vi- Gilmer, 32 8.E. (2d) 129 (Nov:, 1944): boos 
* Illinois? constitution guarantees that ‘“no.elector shall be deemed to have lost I 


: officer.” | . i LG I =: ne 


ie £ 
i 


‘* "Tilton v. PORE 64 8:E. 851. 


his residence in the state by reason of his absence oh business of the United States, 


- or ofthis state, or in the military or naval service of the. United States.” In deciding , 


q. `` an election: contest, ed state supreme court thought. it was clear that “absence,” 


` sg. here ‘used, meant ‘ ‘absence fromithe residence of the voter” rather than “absence” ka 
from. the state,’ Many.situations were foreseen where the voter, might be absent 7 
from his Tesidenes for & eag: pn when in state, federal, or muller service and 


. the constitution” ’ and evade the 
“ court’s earlier. holding. that the words. “personally paid” meant 
: voluntarily paid from the ‘voter's personal'estate? |. ” 
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. make application 1 to register `` 
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A proper exhibit for a draftsman’s chamber of horrors, Mon- 
tana’s Soldiers’ Vote Act of 1943 established a special counting 
procedure for those ballots received during the last five days before 
election day. As detailed in the statute, this procedure delayed the 
final canvass and final returns until after the dates set by both state 
and federal laws for the meeting of presidential electors! Section 21 
then compounded the error by providing that the act should not 
be construed as repealing or amending any of the existing election 
laws, but should be regarded as supplementary thereto, adding 
that “in case of conflict . . . the provisions of this act shall, within 
its scope and purpose, prevail.” Section 22 then provided for 
severability of any clauses or sections found unconstitutional, and 
section 23 repealed “all acts or parts of acts in conflict herewith.” 

Though all agreed that the act was unconstitutional in so far as 
it operated to deprive Montana of representation in the electoral 
college, the judges of the supreme court disagreed as to how and 
where the Gordian knot should be cut. The majority concluded 
that the special procedure for the last-minute ballots must be dis- 
regarded, and that only those ballots actually deposited in the elec- 
tion box before the closing of the polls on election day could be 
counted. This conclusion was deemed to follow from the fact that 
the federal constitution authorizes Congress to “determine the 
time of choosing the electors, and the day on which they shall give 
their votes, which day shall be the same throughout the United 
States” (Art. IT, sec. 1). The sections thus “unconstitutional and 
void as to presidential électors” were, the majority held, “not in- 
tended to become effective as to other elected officers... .”’ Re- 
maining sections of the act were held valid. 

Without minimizing the defects and absurdities of the statute, 
one judge condemned the majority solution as needlessly drastic. 
In his view, the provision for counting the ballots received immedi- 
ately before and after election day simply supplemented the general 
election law. Granted that the act must be construed to safeguard 
Montana’s electoral vote, it hardly followed that the court need 
disregard the legislature’s desire to remove as many obstacles as 
possible to servicemen’s participation in the election. 


yet not be absent from the state. Since the object of the clause was to safeguard the 
franchise, the narrower construction was not favored. Tuthill y. Rendleman, 56 N.E. 
(2d) 375 (May, 1944). j 

# Maddox v. Board of State Canvassers, 149 P. (2d) 112 (May, 1944). 
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F ` Presidential. Electors. Conservative Sika Democrats’ hopes 
€ of preventing the reélection of President, Roosevelt’ by the” strata- 
gem: of unpledged’ electors fizzled out in Texas and Louisiana. 
Canons of judicial non-interference’ were respected in both states... : 
Following the rebels’ seizure- of 'eontrol in the May convention, `- 
the Texas supreme court, declined to force nomination of electors 
> by state primaries rather than by: party conventions, in view of the’ 
absence of express statutory requirement and the fact that, the + 
‘legislature, the Democratic: party, and administrative officials had. 
2l all construed general laws as authorizing selection by conventions.’ 
© Later, after the Roosevelt forces regained control in the September 
; convention, replacing the fifteen unpledged ‘nominees, the -court 
‘ordered the secretary of state to certify the Roosevelt-Truman’ _ 
‘substitutes. No -vested rights having been. acquired by the May ` 7 
` nominees, the party was free to withdraw their names.’ Louisiana’s - 
court of appeal decided a similar case upon’ statutory grounds.’ Bop giy 
' Disqualification for Office. The rule that the legislature may not: toe 
add to- constitutionally-pres¢ribed qualifications for office fre-.’ 
-, . quently serves as an effective instrument of judicial control. Dis- ` 
. cretion inheres in the freedom to decide whether a.statute relates ` 
to eligibility to hold office ‘or to eligibility to-be a candidate for office. 
~ Often little precision or “consistency is shown in maintaining this 
distinction. In' 1939, North Dakota’ s legislature enacted that arty. 


` person defeated in a primary election “shall not be eligible ag& = 
` garididate for the same _ office at ‘the ensuing general election.” 


. As applied to a candidate for governor, the supreme court housk 
í that this ,requirernent* added ‘to the constitutionally-prescribed 
_. ‘qualifications for. office- because “if a person-is not” eligible’ as ‘a. - 
`. candidate . . .-he is not eligible to hold the offiće.”? New Mexico’s 
>, court, on: the other hand, sustained, a8 applied. to a Congressional 
‘candidacy, a provision of the closed primary law which declares: , 
! “No person shall become a candidate for nomination for any office’ + 
_. who has changed. his party affiliation within twelve months” prior. S 
` to. the governor’s } proclamation calling the election. ae statute ` 
: -4 Stanford v. Butler, 181 8.W. (2d), 269 (Jun, 1944). : 
it 1 Soay Ve Latham, 182 S.W. (2d) 251. (Sept., 1944). ' 
rowne v. Martin, 19 Bo (2d) 421 (Oct., 1944), ` 
Ñ tate ez rel. Graham v. Hall, 15 N.W. (2d) 736 AN 1944). A recent'a survey 
Š ss that. over one-fourth of the states have similar provisions. See Council of 
-` State Governments, Constitutional and ‘Statutory Provisions of the Cale, Vol. 3, `` 
' pp- us, 1985): . i 
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was seen-as a ie to qualifiesticns + to ier the inte, a not as < 


to qualifications to hold office. - gos i “4 
-, Finally, the supreme court of. Texas Knocked over a o 


statute which had“sought to require persons < ‘elected or appointed 
. to an executive or administrative . ‘office’; . fora term‘of- , 
`” more than two years” to.‘‘resign their positions before aming for 
` any other ; . office the term of which would. begin before <. . ex- - 
- piration”: of their own. In addition to imposing fests of eligibility. ü 
` other than those prescribed by the’ constitution, this statute made ' 
the fatal mistake’ of applying, only to “exécutive or administrative | 


. Officers” —that i is, expressly exempting members of the legisla- 
pee and judiciary. Lacking a severability clausé, the act was voided 
in ‘its ney a as å } denial of equal rights... - 
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‘Action by the thts of New York’ and by’ the cities of Cleveland A 


3 and Detroit in imposing criminal penalties for violations of OPA 
- ceiling ` prices. and i other regulations: has raised novel questions re- 


. garding the exclusiveness of federal war powers, the competence of 
. the states to undertake general price-fixing, and the-delegability 
of state legislative power to, federal administrative officials. “The 
‘high courts of New York” and-Michigan" and an Ohio intermedi- 
ate court united in sustaining such state and ‘local action, but 


varied widely ï in their‘ opinions, their analysis. of issues, and their 


conclusions. Though such precédents as were relied on ‘involved 


only limited classes of commodities, all three courts agreed that the . 
states Possess ample authority: to~place maximum prices on-“the ~ 
“necessities of life”, and on commodities generally. The: Michigan , 


‘and Ohio courts traced this authority to the.police power, which 


was said to be- especially invokable for this purpose “during times - 
* . of great economic disturbance or in time of war.” The New York 

, court, on the’ other, hand, thought ita war poet “Inherent in the ` ' 

ae ire Oia 
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Still less difficulty was ¿parieneed i in- Sheeting the’ contention. a 


that state action was precluded, because the federal nortan in = 


10 Roberta v. Cleveland, 149-P. (24) 120, (N. M. May; 1944), © © Bit 
‘u Burroughs v. Lyles, 181 8:w. (2d). 570 (June, 1944). Ç 
4 People v. Mailman, 5 59 N.E. (2d) 790 Den 1944) ai per curiam a Spepial Ses- 
sions: 49 N.Y.8. (2d) 733. 
NA u People v. Sell, 17 N. W. (24) 193 Gin., 1945). ; ie Z° 
u ore of Cleveland x. Piskura, 56 N. E. sa, 683: (Reb, ous), 
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` thé exercise ‘of its war power, "conipletety seated the field. With.” 
. out ‘discussing “the ‘problem directly; New York and Michigan". 
uaga “courts disposed | of it with incidental references. to the -absence of i 
ROO “any federal-state conflict. The Ohio. judges approached the matter ` 
, I Y ` more deliberately. The power had not been lodged by the constitu- - 


eros, tion . exclusively i in the fédéral government; nor had it been-pro-' - 


À eel hibited to. the states; and neither its nature nor its subj ects required. 
NQ ~ its exéreise ‘exclusivély by. the federal government. Thus it followed | ) 


from: the procedural fact ‘that ‘the: federal. law’ ‘required . “wilful” 


ia vidlation in order to establish pon whereas the Cleveland ordi- ; wel a ae 


aay ke 


ee a not. y 
, The.more troubiesonie problem, of s of state legislative .; 
authority to federal administrators š was handled without precise. 


e a 2. ‘that the power could be` exerted simultaneously by, both jurisdic. z 
c's" 5 tiong in the absence of conflict: Conflict, moréover, did not result. |: 


r 
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“` analysis by the Ohio court: In the’ ‘judges’ view, this was simply an'’.~ 


: instance of the long. recognized’ power of.a legislature. to ingot.” 


< . „porate, and adopt ‘ ‘existing: laws and regulation” by reference. "The <. 


“crucial fact that the OPA regulations i in existence at the daté of thè : 
A adoption. would change from time to time did not, afféct the con=: 
_clusion: The. Michigan court also cited the cases on adoption by’. 


2 reference, but went further. It maintained that ‘the Detroit or- ` 


ea rae _dinance did not, delegate legislative authority to the OPA, “ag, that 
Si A ` office ‘already: had authority, to: regulate ` prices . ; in;the city of ` 
~ ‘Detroit. ” By. ‘adding its enforcement’ sanction to the federal regulà- © 
i tions, ‘the city: “recognized the necessity: and propriety: ‘of ‘a mer” 
‘gence of- action and | reciprocity of service for the common good be 


Sn gency. P În New York, this aspect í of the problem was, complicated, 
pee first,. by. a’ constitutional clause ‘which specifically : forbade’ incor- : 
_ poration by: réference;. second, by; an: ‘earlier case which interpreted! 

. this clause as ‘invalidating a statute, which had made’ the NIRA à“ 

: . with the: secretary of. state. The latter case the court ‘now dis- ' 
aie ‘tinguished: The- NIRA had covered only interstate: commerce and 


oe 


l l 88 = actions. “In the, instant case, however, the ‘federal legislation . 
tas = 1 js applicable to every:citizen' of the United States, without Ked 
TA ~-to state lines. n The constitutional clauge therefore 1 was: inapplicable: ° 
a ' “and the war r emergency act: “im essence, nothing. moré nor w legs than ` 
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. tween the two sovereign powers « . during the present war émer-. ~ 
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R ` the 1933 act had. delegated: the state’s: power over intrastate’ trans! . _ os 
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state Jaw upon filing: a certified. copy of each code, rule, or regulation x i or 
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an enforcement measure in aid of federal legislation already bind- 
ing upon all citizens of this state.” For this reason also, the court 
declared that the state law did not violate the constitutional pro- 
vision vesting the legislative power in the senate and assembly." 

Quite different was the view taken by an Ohio court when the 
question to be considered was validity of national administrative 
action in a field traditionally occupied by the states, and where the 
war effort and the stability of the national economy were less 
closely involved. The controversial issue was whether the federal 
or local government should pay for the education of the children 
of residents of federally-owned and tax-immune defense-housing 
projects. The federal public housing administrator, acting under the 
Lanham Act (which act directs payment to the local government 
of a sum approximating that which would be collected in the form 
of real property taxes were it not for tax exemption) and making a 
much lower valuation of the property than the local tax officials, 
had offered the school board a payment which would cover less 
than ten per cent of the cost of education. Concluding that the 
projects not only were owned by, but were under the exclusive 

jurisdiction of, the federal government, an Ohio court of appeals 
refused to compel the Euclid city board of education to enroll the 
children without payment of tuition “comparable to the cost of 
such service to other resident pupils, measured by the standard of 
uniform taxation, as fixed by Obio law for all residents.”! If de- 
fense housing, now constituting twenty per cent of the residential 
property in the city, should substantially increase, the court 
thought that a likely “practical effect of a contrary decision” 
would be a local tax burden “so ‘undue and insupportable’ as seri- 
ously to lower, if not destroy, the effectiveness of its public school 
system.” Though “the encroachment of federal power on the rights 
of states and local governments has gone far... ,” the judges ar- 

1s This issue of delegation of legislative power by the state legislature both to 
state and to federal officials was raised by a 1943 North Dakota statute under which 
the governor had fixed the street and highway speed limit at thirty-five miles per 
hour. The statute authorized the governor to take such action by executive order 
in furtherance of codperation with the federal government for the prosecution of the 
war “when requested” by federal officers or agencies and when recommended by the 
state highway traffic commission. The state supreme court struck down the executive 
order on the ground that it was not shown that there had been a request by federal 
officials, thus obviating any. need to pass upon the constitutionality of the enact- 


ment. State v. Johnson, 16 N.W. (2d) 878 (Dec., 1944). 
1 State ex rel. Moore v. Board of Education, 67 N.E. (2d) 118 (Mar., 1944). 
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gued; it fo not oats 80 far s as D smp the states of control‘over the 
public schools and thé right to détermine who is eligible for free 


‘education. Nor can the federal government. accomplish’ this by 


“colonizing a portion of the territory within a school ‘district .° 


`  dn-furtherance of the war.effort....” Because they: involved or 
| ‘statutes of states other than Ohio and weré on a different subject, sh es 
California and Kansas cases. giving residents of federal housing. : 
“projects the right to vote were held inapposite!? - ' 


`The even more widely criticized administrative action by federal 
officials of the OPA found state judges equally adamant. Despite 


provisions of .the Emergency Price Control Act which vest. ex-. | 

_ ‘elusive jurisdiction in the Emergency Court of Appeals “to deter- 

' . mine the validity of any” regulation “ ‘issued under” the act and 

` which expressly withhold from state courts “ Jurisdiction! or power 
to consider the validity ofany ‘such regulation . ” several state 


courts . have insisted ¿upon exercising , independant ` judgment 
whether the price administrator’s orders are issued “under” the 


l act, at least; when those orders: ‘are not vital to the success of the 
national ‘price -control ‘program., Thus, the Washington supreme- 


court, curiously arguing that it was “unnecessary to pass” on its 


“right to consider, the validity of the order,” ’ struck down a maxi- 


mum price regulation as applied to sale of timber from state school 


` lands,15 The statutory issue was whether the phrase “the United . 
, States... . or any other government,” used by. the price control act - ` 


to. define the scope of its application, includes: states. In holding 


that it does ‘not, ‘the principal opinion | (there were four others): 


couched its reasoning mainly i in‘constitutional terms. It maintained 


` that the legislation must be- -readin the light of the federal. system. - 
—to prévent “encroachment on the rights and prerogatives of the ` `. 


several states.” The legislation: must „also be read so as to avoid the 


. a The Wisconsin supreme court 8 handling of a “National War Labor Board order Y 
provides sharp ) vontrast. The order directed a paper company to include inits union ; 


contract a closéd-shop clause which a Wisconsin board order required the company 
„to leave out. The court disposed of the federal-state conflict ina single sentence: 
“This order [of the NWLB], haying been issued in the exercise of the war powers of 
the executive in time of war, supplants and operates to suspend state action in r- 
gard to the' same subject matter.” The court therefore ordered that “the above en- 


_titled matter remain in suspension in this court for the duration of the war or until 
such time as the ordér of the NWLB ceases to be effective.” International Brother- ` 
hood of Paperinakers. v. Wisconsin Huiploymnsat Relations Board, 15 N.W. Gd) 8 807 ` 

> (Oct. 1944). 
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8 * Soundview Pulp Co. v. Taylor, 150, P. og: 839 (July, 1947 
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; “araya ¿olsa tianal ane which: would result were it. con- I 


Btrued as covering. the state acting ‘in. its sovereign and. govern- 
- mental as distinguished from itë „proprietary capacity. , ; 
-Following the Washington court’s reasoning, ‘and likewise as- 


suming competence to pass on the validity of the order, the Idaho 
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supreme court unanimously held the Emergency Price Control Act f 


did not extend to states and their political subdivisions; hence a 
maximum price regulation was inapplicable to the sale of a county- 
` owned tractor.!® The supreme court of Michigan approached the 
jurisdictional issue more directly. Affirming,’ by an equal division 
of its membership, the judgment of a trial court that the Emergency 
Price Control Act does not empower the OPA to fix ceiling prices 


for goods sold at judicial Sales; the prevailing half of the judges. 


maintained that only regulations. “issued under the'act”’ are pro- 


tected against review by state tribunals; consequently, ‘administra- . 
_ tive orders which-are ultra vires are subject to state court nullifica- 

tion. The unsuccessful half thought it ‘hard to believe that “the ` 
_ integrity of the judicial power of sovereign States is threatened” 2 


by. compliance with a temporary wartime act and regulation; they 


therefore invoked the doctrine’ of comity, to which “we have long. 


been accustomed;” between state and federal: courts and between 
“sovereign States and the Federal government. - 

An Ohio appellate court permitted a landlord to evict a prosti- 

tute as authorized by state law without the notice required by OPA 


regulation on the ground that the administrator “assumed the `` 


. power to regulate a matter that-was not’ granted under the act.” 


“Such a subject,” said the court, “is always one of judicial inquiry - 
- in any court wherein constitutional rights: are’ sought: to be en-' . 


forced.” me 
. M. CIVIL LIBURTIBS—LABOR 


State and local legislation instituting registration of labor Or= 


ganizations and licensing of paid union organizers has resulted in 
`decisions which have established, so fer as state courts ate. con- 
„cerned, the regulability of organized labor and have raised questions 
far beyond those decided by the Supreme Court in the Thomas 


case. In these decisions the basic.and recurring question has. been, 
What are the essential nature and distinguishing characteristics of- 


” Twin Falls v. Hulbert, 156 P. (24). 319 (Feb., 1945). 
` 2° Speicher v. Sowell, 14 N. W. (2d). 651 (May, T 
n = Hurst v. Saa 55' N. E. oo 594 (Opis 1943). 
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"oa do union?” ae a union to be egarded'as as an ‘economie,- or ` merely ` 


asa social, organization. Ate its paid, business agents and organizers’. 


aaa comparable to salesmen of mining stock and insurance, or do they. 
`. more closely resemble proselytizers for religious, political, or social’ 
- groups. Should ‘the. „power ' of government be mieasured by, the ` 
broadly diseretionary. ‘ ‘rational basis” test of due process- of ‘law 


or by the more rigidly restrictive ‘ ‘clear and present a test. 


' of free speech and assembly? - 


Able. to control only. the trend of state derio on Pa aiba 


a s. —partly because of, the wartime. momentum of state action, partly ` 


because of the slow and piecemeal manner in which questions reach 


` it, and partly because of its. own. -doubts—the Supreme Court 
z posted: a warning sign in the Thomas. case, decided J: anuary 8, 1945. 


There, ‘however, the: licensing requirement of, the’ Texas statute 


4 applied “only to- the paid solicitors of labor organizations and in- 


volved .no fee, no. qualifications, no administrative - discretion:' A. 
five-judge majority réversed the Texas supreme court and nullified “ 


` application of the statute to a union official who had come into the ; 
state solely to make an organizing speech and who collected no 
š . funds. Thus the holding of the Thomas’case, narrowly confined by 
_ the facts, by the court, and, by the presence of a four-man dissent, ~ 
left undetermined the -pérmissible scope of such legislation. . 
It. hardly i is surprising, therefore, that three state courts Have ` 


sustained licensing requirements more general and more drastic: 


‘than, those i in the Thomas case. In each instance, the commercial- - 


calling theory of the character of unions was adopted and-the cs 


social: theory rejécted. ‘A California appellate ‘court upheld? an 


initiative licensing’ ordinance which: (1) applied to’ paid solicitors 
for membership i in all dues-paying organizations; (2) exacted a fee 


. -of $5.00 per quarter; (3) required a showing to the satisfaction of’ 


` 


Ja . the city ‘council, that the applicant is ‘of good moral. character. and . 
` not likely to.résort to force; violence, threats, or coercion; and (4) | 


`. prohibited the use of “force, violence, threats, menace, coercion; 
` intimidation, »ör corrupt, means.” Reasoning’ from ‘the. business ` 


regulation premise, the court viewed this measure as revenue and ` 


ome ‘police legislation ‘designed to raise money, and “to protect . . citi- `. 
' -gens against dishonest and ‘unreliable solicitors, : and’ from’ the ` 
annoyance, detriment, and i injury resulting from the use of force, - 


* “Be parte Porterüald, 147 P. a) 15 (Marx., 1944). E See es 


Po ee 
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violence, or coercion.” As such, the fee was reasonable, the enac> 
ment and administration uniform and non-discriminatory, the dis- 
cretion of the council adequately limited by a prescribed “standard ` 
of qualifications.” The court observed that good moral character 
is not subject to challenge as a qualification to enter a commercial 
calling, and it could see “slight distinction” between that- and a 
provision which barred those likely to use force or coercion in so- 
liciting sales of goods or memberships. Moreover, solicitation by 
economic, social, or moral “threat, ...menace...or... intimi- 
dation” lies beyond “the scope of legitimate persuasion” quite as 
much as its physical counterpart and equally interferes with one’s 
“inalienable right to determine for himself what association, grou2, 
or organization he wishes to join.” oa 

In a sharp dissenting opinion, one judge argued that it was not 
within. the power of the city to forbid methods of persuasion short 
of physical violence, that the police power did not extend to regu- 
lation of solicitors of harmless organizations, and that this or- 
dinance leaves uncontrolled and arbitrary discretion in the hands 
of the council. = 4 

Unlike the California ordinance, the licensing and registration 
sections of the Florida and Alabama labor-control statutes of 1943 
dealt exclusively with labor and applied to both unions and their 
business agents. Florida’s statute required unions to file annual 
reports with the secretary of state, showing union names, locatiors, 
and names of officers. Business agents were to secure annual 
licenses, which were to be granted if: (1) in the “opinion” of the 
licensing board “the public interest requires’; (2) the applicant 
has been a citizen and resident for ten years, has not been convicted 
of a felony, and is of good moral character. Organizations and 
agents each were to pay an annual fee of one dollar. After striking 
down the “public interest” standard as involving arbitrary power, 
the Florida supreme court unanimously sustained the remaining 
provisions.* Unions, unlike religious and charitable groups, do not 
minister gratuitously to the needs of the community; “like other 
trade, business, and professional groups,” they “are concerned with 
the business of making a living,” and hence they are subject to 
regulation measured by “the rational basis and suitable means” 
test, a8 are attorneys, insurance agents, beauty operators, nurs2s, 


x Hill v. State, 19 S. (2d) 857 (Fla., Nov., 1944). 
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.. and liquor Tea Nothing aaa pis was seen in the’collection 
'.. > ofa dollar to defray the cost of registration ‘ ‘service,’ ’ nor in collect- l 
~,- ‘ing officially information which was common ‘knowledge i in the com- `. 
‘munity, and which generally: appeared on the organization's letter- 
= ` fication imposed on- -business agents——was deemed I the very basis” 
' ` of ““demdocratic institutions.” = š 
. Alabama s 1943 registration provision; also part of 8 iei ' 
regulatory: scheme,” required‘all labor organizations “functioning” . 
in the state to file with the department of. labor their. local, na- - 
‘tional, and international constitutiong and by-laws. Unions with 
u "morethan twenty-five members must fle annually with the de- 
2 partment, and with each of their members, a report, showing the | 
`. ` number of paid-up members, the date óf regular eleétion of officers, 
aa ‘and a; complete and- itemized financial statement, including the ` 
`" ` remuneration of officers. These records. are not open to the public. 
~. Officers or agents of unions defaulting as to annual reports are | 
- penally forbidden to collect or receive dues, fees, or assessments. ` 
Violations of thè act arè made: aca Finally, an annual.’ 

. fee of two dollars is levied. . u 

£ Se. | In upholding these provisions,” the state supreme court relied ` 


1°, 8 Alabama State Federation of Labor v. MeAdory, 18 So. (2d) 810 (May, 1945). 
E + tn u Of the numerous wartime. state labor statutes regulating the internal affairs 


oe ` head: “Good moral character and sound Americanism’ — the quali- `. 


i and limiting the external activities of labor uhions, only Alabama’s has so far been ` i 


' "+ réviewed'in its entirety by a state supreme court. In the decision (partly discussed . 
es above), which was.watched because of the ‘importance of the social and economic. | 
pA issues involved, and for its bearing on the constitutional fate of broadly similar 
; laws in. other Southern and Western states, the judges, by a four-to-two vote, stis- 
~ , +  tgined-the act as a whole, but struck down three bitterly contested provisions. The’ 
: ‘majority sanctioned, as having ‘Yeasonable basis” in view of antagonistic: interests, I 
, a drastio provision ‘excluding, under criminal penalties, executive, professional, and. : 
supervisory employees from membership in unions which permitted it. A ban on the 


. unions by an express exemption of initiation fees and dues, easily survived both gens. 
eral attack and the specific charge of fatal vagueness. i 
(oat T However, the principle of majority rule was held not to'be sufficient’ justification 
7 ` -for-a prohibition against minority strikes.. The’ right to strike for a legally justifiable 
u. >, Purpose, argued the court, is personal and individual; it cannot be made to depend 
upon the will of others who are not.the majority of a collective bargaining unit, whose, ` 
'- \ connections -and interests may differ-from those of the ‘striking minority, and ‘who 
` =may not believe in or belong to a labor organization. Also invalidated was a section : ’ 

; making it unlawful to refuse to handle or work on non-union materials. „Emphasizing. 

' that the provision applied to the good faith protest of a single workman, made no 
reference to confederation, coercion, or malicious intént, and carried permissible r 
`. heavy criminal penalties, the court held that it came close to infringing the involun-. 
Oe) at Ge tary servitude yanin of the Thirteenth Améndment snd did violate ‘ “‘funcamental 


practice of exacting pay for work permits, which was limited to non-members of ` ; 


- $ 
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heavily on the full meaning of the word “functioning.” Eco- 
nomically, this term was all-inclusive; it embraced collecting dues 
and other money, electing officers, employing agents—in short 
engaging in “business.” True, “functioning” might embrace the 
assembling of members for discussion, but this was seen as “merely 
incidental.” Finally, invoking familiar police-power rhetoric, the 
court defended the character of the information demanded. To 
deal with labor organizations, settle industrial disputes, and bring 
about industrial peace, the department of labor must be adequately 
informed concerning the nature of the organization, “its varying 
rules and regulations,” whether it is “in fact a labor union or merely . 
an organization seeking, for its own advantage, to assume the cloak 
of such a union.” Similarly, the financial statement was justified 
both as a protection for the members against distortion and dis- 
honesty, and because “the financial affairs of unions, particularly 
economically powerful unions, are matters of public concern.” 

Going far beyond the limited concept of licensing and registra- 
tion, in view of the tradition of governmental power that it evokes, 
Colorado’s Labor Peace Act of 1948 contained the most drastic 
device—compulsory incorporation. Hitherto unused except where 
the activity is one which could be made a governmental monopoly, 
the state supreme court, though divided on other aspects of the 
case, unanimously condemned it as “patently” over-reaching the 
limits of permissible regulation.” The act imposed a number of re- 
and basic civil rights” guaranteed by the Fourteenth Amendment. Finally, because 
it was inseparable from a similar restraint laid on organizations of employers which 
could not be included in the act without violating the “single subject” requirement 
of the state constitution, the court ruled out 8 provision forbidding union financial 
contributions to political parties or candidates without an independent determina- 
tion of its constitutionality (AFL v. McAdory, supra). 

Arkansas’ relatively unimportant 1943 Labor Act, merely forbidding as a felony 
the use of force or violence or threats of the same to prevent any person from en- 
gaging in a lawful vozation, easily passed a constitutional test in the state supreme 
court. “No one would seriously contend,” the judges thought, “that force and 
violence, or intimidation and coercion due thereto, are within the pale of constitu- 
tional protection.” The difference between assaults directed primarily against the 
person and those against a person for the purpose of preventing him from pursuing 
an occupation was declared to be sufficient to justiiy the legislature in classifying the 
former as a misdemeanor and the latter as a felony. The second sort not only de- 
prives one of the fruits of his labor, but “in a measure affects the entire economic 
fabric of the country.” (Smith v. State, 179 S.W. (2d) 185 (Apr., 1944). For a com- 
prehensive discussion of wartime state labor statutes, see, Dodd, “Some State 
Legislatures Go to War—On Labor Unions,” Iowa Lat Review, Vol. 29, p. 148 


(1943-44). 
3 American Federation of Labor. v. Reilly, 155 P. (2d) 145 (Dec., 1944). 
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“quirements upon ATA internal: ianagemint of ingorgondied unions: 


annual state examination of: ‘union books;.a ‘limitation on. initiation 


- fees and dues;‘annual election of. officers; a ban against political ` 


nature of these restrictions. The court. took the broad ground: that 
compulsory incorporation operates asa “complete, general, previ- ` 
ous restraint” upon “thé éxercise of the: ‘Tights of free speech ‘and 


`” assembly. Examining the federal free speech labor cases, the court , 


tf 


declared that, whilé they donot ‘unequivocally’ ' place the right 


- .of-workmen to organize and operate asa voluntary labor association . 


within the area of the | constitutional guarantées of assembly ‘and ` 


. speech, “their purport. seems to us to’ support the: conclusion’ 


thatthe device i is unconstitutional because: it. ‘denies. to uninéor: © 


‘porated, labor uhions and their individual smembers “any right, to- 


assemble. and function as such in the promotion of their common 


` welfare.by lawful means.” Unlike the Alabama and Florida judges, 


‘the Colorado court thus made‘ 1io-effort to restrict or ignore the ` 


holding of the Supreme Court in the free speech cases. Regulatory ` 


' provisions’ were ‘also striken because ‘inseparably intertwined” .. 


ea 


v ae Resolving issued of 8 different fort, the supreme judicial court of Wesak ; 
setts declined an invitation of the city of Somerville.to reconsider and repudiate t the 
! ` majority, views expressed in an earlier advisory opinion, namely, that s. statute- 


`. with the invalid-requirement, as were sections forbidding minority. © 


strikes and certain concomitants of strikes,- the mechanism estab-, 
lished for taking: the secret ballot being past of ane unconstitutional, 
feature? . : 5 oo 
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The: problerit of racial discrithination, given a view setting, scope, z 


was ‘unconstitutional - which provided for the exclusion of all married women with, 


husbands capable of supporting them from employment in the public service. En- ' 


‘couraged by an-apparent departure from this tule when the state court permitted, 


r _ 8 ban on married women as public school teachers, the city, by ordinance and execu-_ 


tive policy, adopted i a rule of marital exclusion from all municipal ex- 
pressly excepting “a married woman legally separated or divorced . . «te whose, 


-+, husband is unable to support her, by. reason of physical or mental Danos, ? The 


judges, this time unanimously, reaffirmed the, prior conclusion of unconstitutional- 
ity, distinguishing the school teachar case on the ground that it. dealt “with a par- 


- ticular Rind. of public: employment the nature of which was such that the exclusion 


of married’ women . 
welfare.” To bar married women as a class from all’ public: employment of every’ ’ 


nature, solely on account of their marital status, deprives them “of their constitu- 


tional rights to equal opportunity for selection for public employment upon grounds 


' having no substantial relation to the. public welfare.’ Mayor of Pomorie v. Dist. 
Court fee ae N.E. (2d) 1 (Sept., 1944). ' ` wee ss 


. might be found to have some rational-relation to the public’ i 


“use of funds. The judgment did not turn, however, on the particular :. ` 


i 
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and urgency by war-induced demands for labor in the shipyards of 
the San Francisco Bay area, evoked a landmark decision in Cali- 
fornia.28 The question was whether, in the absence of a statute, the ` 
courts might prevent a company and a union whose membership 
was limited to whites from carrying out. provisions of a closed shop’ 
agreement, thereby forcing a thousand skilled Negro craftsmen into 
a non-participating, subordinate Jim Crow auxiliary. Aided by 
briefs of numerous and distinguished amici curiae, the state 
supreme court met these issues squarely and unanimously. It not 
_ only granted injunctive relief, but in doing so invoked two doc- 
trines heretofore unapplied in this situation. These were the rules of 
public policy and the principle that monopolies and public service 
businesses are under a common law obligation to act reasonably 
and without discrimination in the matter of rates and services. 
Referring to the union’s “master agreement,” which it empha- 
sized was in force in practically all Pacific Coast shipyards, the 
court declared: “Where a union has... attained a monopoly of 
the supply of labor by means of closed-shop agreements, and other 
forms of collective labor action, such a union occupies a quasi- 
public position similar to that of a public service business, and it 
has certain corresponding obligations. It may no‘longer claim the 
same freedom from legal restraint enjoyed by golf clubs or fraternal 
associations. Its asserted right to choose its own members does not 
merely relate to social relations: it affects the fundamental right 
to work for a living .... In our opinion, an arbitrarily-closed or a 
partially-closed union is incompatible with a closed shop.” 
Buttressing this proposition was another, namely, a “definite 
national policy against racial discrimination.’’ This policy the court 
derived from recent court decisions, from the Fifth, Fourteenth, 
and Fifteenth Amendments, from the President’s executive order 
aimed at discrimination in war employment, from statutes in other 
states declaring unions to be affected with a public interest, finally 
from recent laws forbidding racial discrimination by both unions 


38 James v. Marinstip Corp., 155 P. (2d) 329 (Dec., 1944). 

29 Judicial action here, the court declared, does not violate state or federal guar- 
antees of civil liberties. The court pointed to recent Supreme Court cases restricting 
the free-speech protection of peaceful picketing and to the remark of Justice Bran- 
deis in Dorchy v. Kansas, “A strike may be illegal because of its purpose, however 
orderly the manner in which it is conducted,” for the proposition that a state may 
impose limitations upon concerted labor action—even upon peaceful, truthful pick- 
eting—if the end.sought is condemned by state law and public policy: 
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| © and n s s, Tt not only lay within this Sonnets of the courts | 


. to announce:and. enforce this policy without the aid of legislation,®° 
-but, it was bootless to contend, as had counsel, ` that the constitu-, 


_ tional provisions applied merely to state and not to private ac- TA 


` tion ® -~ - : e ti 
ie The vast. reach of. ek ess ànd oniinn was made 
` even clearer in & second decision. handed down by the ‘California . 
- court the sime day.. Just as, in the seventies arid eighties, cases in- 
volving the right of Chinese aliens to pursue lawful callings blazed . 
the path -of substantive ‘due process and liberty.” to contract,’ 


f z so`now the Marinship doctrines for the “right to work” and as 2 ; 
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fectation with a public interest showed extraordinary capacities for. - 
expansion. Indeed, the reversed interplay of the themes and. eco- 
nomic and humanitarian forces recalled the early history of utility. _ 

c regulation: In the reins the courts: frst invoked. affectation: , 


N 30 The following. statement was characteristic of the vaulting power of Chief Jus- 
tice’ Gibson’s opinion, the argument of which moved throughout in the grand man- 
ner, turning even embarrassments. to advantage: “Although the constitutional pro- 
visions have been said to apply to state action rather than private action, they never- 
theless. evidence a definite national policy against discrimination because of Tace.or ` 
color.” 

n Reëntrance of the courts into the field of labor E has not ‘been confned to” 
, the prevention of racial discrimination. In two cases, the courts acted ` to restrain’ 
other forms of arbitrary and undemocratic union action. The New Jersey chancery ` 
court, with particular application to white workers seeking readmission to the union’ - 


` ` or-upgrading, reaffirmed its earlier announced.doctrine that unions having a monop- 
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oly-of labor opportunity “must be democratic and admit ‘to their membership all 
those reasonably, qualified for their trade,” i upon conipliance with rules and by-laws — 
‘reasonably appropriate for the stability and usefulness of the association.” Carrol v. 
Local 269, International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 31 A. (2d) 223.(Mar. sy 
1943). ‘A Texas-court directed an international union-to reinstate a local on the’ 
ground that the order suspending it, though otherwise valid, had no} met due 
, Process requirements of ‘chargés, notice, and hearing. The facts were that the- 
national president, in carrying out the union’s wartime no strike pledge, had nulli- 
fied the local’s order suspending members who, in violation of a local working rule, 
` hàd. taken employment upon & military installation with non-union employees. 
- Notice to the local’ that its charter would be lifted if it refused to abide by the 
- president’s action was judicially, viewed as inadequate procedure. ‘In order to main-. 
tain a “desirable” consistency with an earlier Californiw appellate decision, the’ 
court held that, after the recalcitrant act of the local, the general organization must’ 
.. go further and “prefer charges against the local, ‘give notice thereof, and conduct a | 
‘hearing to determine whether or not the local should be ‘gispended.” United . 
. Brotherhood v. Carpenters Local 14, 178 8.W. (2d) 558 (Jan., 1944). A 
za For eyidence of how the “Ninth Circuit law” ‘of the seventies promoted. the 
growth of doctrines iavorable to laissez faire and broadened judicial review, see 
., Graham, “Justice Field and the Fourtsenth Amendment,” Yale Low J. ournat, Vol. 
aa p. 851, at pp. 881-8 (Gert, 1948). sua i ` “ ; 
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with a publie interest to bring new concentrations of capital under 
the police power and to sustain legislative regulation; later, in the 
eighties and nineties, corporate personality, liberty to contract, and 
‘other related Bill of Rights doctrines were derived from the Chinese 
“lawful calling” cases to ease and modify restraints in favor of 
business enterprise. In labor’s case, the courts in the thirties first- 
invoked the Bill of Rights formula of picketing-is-an-incident-of- 
free-speech to recognize and promote a sensational growth of or- 
ganized labor; now in the forties the doctrines of public-policy, 
“right to work,” and affectation with a public interest, freshly re- 
established in race cases, looni as judicial counters to checkmate 
labor’s power and assure refinements of discretionary control, not 
by legislatures, but by courts. 

The second California case, Bautista v. Jones, grew out of an 
attack by Los Angeles milk drivérs upon the independent peddler 
system regarded by organized labor as a potential threat to wage 
scales and working conditions. Armed with “union-shop” contracts 
with 95 per cent of the city’s milk brokers dnd wholesalers, union 
business agents brought pressure on them to deny milk to peddler- 
distributors who had refused to give up driving their own trucks 
and employ union drivers. At the same time, the union rejected 
the peddlers’ application for membership. The question thus pre- 
sented was whether it was a “legitimate objective” of organized 
labor, exercising economic liberty guaranteed by the Fourteenth 
Amendment and the state constitution, to subject established ped- 
dlers to such pressure while simultaneously excluding them from 
the union. Adverting to the Negro auxiliary case as furnishing ‘‘the 
starting point” and closely following the course of-its reasoning, 
a bare majority of the judges emphasized the union’s monopoly 
_ position and held the closed-shop-no-closed-union formula applica- 
ble and judicially enforceable. In the majority view, the “true 
answer” lay in ‘‘the realization that businessmen-workers,” like 
Negroes, ‘‘constitute a minority group whose activities are not 
fundamentally inimical to the public interest or to the special in- 
terest of organized labor,” and who accordingly are entitled to judi- 
cial protection. Any other holding, the court implied, would pro- 
mote social cleavage, and ‘‘a decision which dooms ... . to extinction 
at the hands of powerfully organized Jabor unions” ‘‘the laundry 
and dry-cleaning driver, the barber and the plumber, the watch- 


2 Bautista v. Jones, 155 P. (2d) 843 (Dec., 1944). 
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wake: and the eau and “small farmers’ ail busied met 
workers operating without the aid of employees—‘“cannot ` ‘be | 
“Tightly” made.” The Wohl, case was distinguished: There the em- 


` -ployers had introduced the peddler. system; here the plaintiffs had . 
- entered the field. years before í on their'own initiative; and the'Los °°. | 
_ Angeles peddlers were not attempting tó compete with union work. ` 


ers on unequal terms, the union having denied their application for . 
' membership. aB pi f 
The opinion of the three-judge minority Was. a vivid exploration 
> ` Of.such new ` analogues. óf “fair value” as “Legitimate, union activity,” 
“reasonable requirements of membership, and “appropriate, con- 
` -~ ¢erted‘action-by . . . unións,” as well as.a forthright analysis of the: 


_ Still ‘broader question ofthe ‘competence’ of courts to. achieve SS 


“piecemeal” a solution of what was essentially a legislative prob- 


` Jem. Stress was laid on the point, curtly rejected by the majority,,. .; 
that application of the closed-shop-no-closed-union formula actu- ` ` 
` ally compelled unions either to admit persons whose interests were: Shoe’ 


` antagonistic to those of other members or'to forego taking’ measures 
. reasonably necessary “to protect members from: unequal or unfair 
a competition. -In the minority view, the peddlers. operated & business... 


re and ` were “simply being subjected to the. vicissitous- competition of E 


| free enterprise.” Unlike color, of the skin, conducting an activity: 
` which labor might justifiably consider irreconcilable with its inter- ` 


“ests: was not an inherent and unchanging attribute. Canons of“ 


ss “democratic fairness” in the operation, of the free enterprise system I 


ni ‘required that’ unions be permitted the same scope.ofeconomic ac- : 
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'tiòn as was ‘ih fact extended to peaceful and honest business men: ' o” | 


a heres: wah each other. CEET IE EF onp n 


AON IV) CIVIL LIBERTIES—RACH RELATIONS ` 


fot, 


One of the major facts of. the war: ‘has been a ‘strengthened ` at- ` 


tachment to civil liberties and minority rights. Gains necessarily 
` have been spotty. ‘Indeed, progress has been notably slow on ‘such 
crucial ‘issue’ as juror selection and accord of full civil rights to 
Negroes ‘and Spanish-speaking groups. Yety compared with World 
-, War. I, there have been relatively. few instances: of: mass hysteria 


` and official or ‘public oppression. Most important of all, ‘broader I ; i ' 
L views ‘are being. taken of: what Ç in fact constitutes state action; tra- ; 


V. 


s A concurring judge mentioned the presence of evidence that the union had bed an 


.. motivated Si racial prejudice. u (Omitted; error in numbering. ): 
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ditionally “private” law is being: brought into line with “public 
policy” and with professed national ideals. Positiye judicial controls 
of the type asserted by the California court in the Marinship case 
recognize clearly that in modern pluralistic society political power, 
though not always exercised in the first instance by public author- 
ity, must ultimately conform to basic standards of fairness and 
decency. Inertia, indifference, inaction in the face of systematic 
“private” discriminations, themselves constitute state action and 
must be judicially and politically corrected.’ 
Anti-discrimination-statutes adopted by New York and New 
Jersey in 1945, and considered in a number of other states, are 
themselves strong indications of the national drift. Legislative ac- 
tion of this type received timely judicial support in New York. In 
the Corsi case, decided in July, 1944, the court of appeals unani- 
mously upheld% an amendment to. the state civil rights law which 
forbids “labor organizations” to deny membership because of “‘race, 
creed, or color.” Although the case turned on the narrow point 
whether an association of civil service railway mail workers might 
properly be classed as a “labor organization” under this amend- 
ment, even though excluded from the benefits of collective bargain- 
ing granted to “labor organizations” by other state acts, the court 
inferentially suggested its stand on the broader issues. The mail 
workers’ own publication, it found, spoke of the necessity for col- 
lective action and labelled the unaffiliated worker “an unheard 
voice crying in the wilderness.” Whether these statements were 
wholly accurate was “immaterial.” “At least they are not without 
foundation and the Legislature does not act arbitrarily or capri- 
ciously when it determines that no association of workers, whether 
in industry or in the civil service, which undertakes to speak and 
act collectively ...in improving wages and working standards 
may deny membership to a worker because of race, creed, or color, 
relegating him to the wilderness where he must cry unheard.” 
Support for minority rights and for the Good Neighbor policy 
materialized in California when a district court of appeal reversed 
the mass conviction of twelve youths of Mexican descent in Los 
Angeles’ widely publicized “Sleepy Lagoon” case. The long and 
unanimous opinion* found the evidence legally insufficient to con- 
nect any of the appellants with the murder of another young Mexi- 
s= Railway Mail Asa’n v. Corsi, 58 N.E. (2d) 721 (July, 1944). Affirmed by U.S. ` 


Supreme Court, June 18, 1945. 13 U.S. Law Week 4576. ' 
š People v. Zammora, 152 P. (2d) 180, (Oct., 1844). ` 
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can, who had died following a E ET fight T members ‘of 
rival gangs. The opinion also censured the-trial judge for failing to 
provide such seating arrangements—repeatedly requested by the 
defense—as were required to permit the twenty-two defendants to ` 
confer with counsel during the progress of the trial. Stress was laid 
ow the fact that the California constitution guarantees the right _ 
. “to, appear and defend, in person and with counsel,” thus substan- o 
tially reinforcing the federal right to effective and substantial aid : 
. of counsel at all stages of the proceeding affirmed by the Supreme 
. Court in Powell v. Alabama. 
Less helpful to the Good Neighbor policy, and sharply 4 in con- 
trast with the action of the California court in the Marinship case, 
wasia humiliating display of official cynicism in Texas. In 1948, the 
legislature by concurrent resolution—later supplemented by a proc- 
lamation of the governor—declared it to be thé “public. policy” 
of Texas that “all persons of Caucasion Race’... are entitled to 
full and equal accommodations” and that any denial of such “‘ad- 
vantages . `. shall be considered ss violating the good neighbor 
policy of our State.” A person of Mexiean descent who had been . 
-denied admission to a swimming pool learned that concurrent reso- 
lutions were not statutes; had the legislature desired to change the 
common law and enact a civil rights law regulating admissions to 
private places of amusement, it would have proceeded by ‘‘the well- 
known and exclusive method of enacting a ‘bill’. <The governor, - 
moreover, “even in time of war,” lacked power to change the exist- 
ing law merely by proclamation, and no such intention was at- 
tributed to him. Ñ 
As if to compound this humiliation, ENNE Texas court held 
` that nothing in the equal protection clause nor in precedents ex- 
tending back to Neal-v. Delaware prevented Hudspeth county— 
between forty and fifty per cent of whose population is of Mexican- 
~ descent—from continuing practices which had systematically pre- 
vented any Mexican-Americans from being called for grand or petit ` 
_ jury service for à period of more than six years. Nationality and 
"race, the court thought, were two different things and;the prece- ` 
dents applied only to racial discrimination. “In the absence of a 
holding by the Supreme Court ... that nationality and race bear 
the same relation” under the equal protection clause, the statute ` 
law of Texas, fairly administered, “furnishes the guide for selection 


. a7 Terrel Wells Swimming Pool. v,.Rodrigues, 182 8. w. (2d) 825 (Mar., 1944), 
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ofj juries i in this State. ” The court tot Ae ignored the fast that in 


skin-color difference’,. economic ‘position, and social isolation there ` 


are close similarities between Negroes and persons of Mexican ex- 
traction, but also disregarded the principle that over a period of 


years the jury should represent the rerun elements of the com- 


munity.® 

The. Supreme Court's obvious Tatas s ie assume & sweeping 
supervisory jurisdiction in cases involving: exclusion of Negroes 
from juries in the South has been more than matched by the re- 
-calcitrant attitude .of Southern appellate ‘courts. That the resulting 
contest may be nearing the- showdown stage. is suggested by recent 
cases in both Texas and'Georgia. Surveying the precedents from 
` Norris v. Alabama to two recent decisions in which its own holdings 
had been reversed, the Texas -court of- criminal appeals could see 
established “but one legal principle’ — “race discrimination in the | 


` organization of grand juries is.a fact question to be determined by 


` the ene Court... according to its own conception. of the facts : 
of each... case.” For this reason, the Supreme Court’s decisions 
“furnish no precedent save . . . in cases involving thé same or simi- 
lar fact situations.”. Binge ‘the present . record was silent 
“whether there were ‘none; few, or-many”. Négroes upon prior 
grand juries in Dallas county, and having “no right by intend- 
‘ient... or otherwise, to say that no negroes, or not enough ne- 
groes, hag served,” the court thought it “apparent” that “no 
decision of the Supreme Court. .” „may, be `looked to as.a prece- 
dent here.. : 1” The appellant’s contention, “reduced to its final 
` ‘analysis, meant’ ‘that. no Negro . . . was selected and impaneled’ 
upon the grand jury that indicted him, ” This contention, the court 
found doubly unacceptable—first, ‘because it would require ‘that 
K a: be members of grand juries that indicted Negroes, and no 


‘such decision of the Supreme Court was either warranted: or con-- 


ceivable; second, becatuse it would thus bring about race discrimina- . 
“iow not against but in favor of, the Negro race. “Laws of Texas . 
do not require that grand juries. be composed of any particular 


, race... . Hence, a grand jury... may be composed... of one 


race; only, without being unfair or ‘discriminatory: ” The sour then 
disposed of the case, which was one of appro voked and unjustified 
` ` killing,” without statement of facts. 3.: . 


38 Sanchez v. State, 181 8. W. (2d) 87 (May-June 1644). 
Weems y. Btate, 185 8. W. (2d) 481. (Nov., 1944). 
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Y this dekon na a ‘clear challenge tothe Sioe Court athe 
. to permit Texans to constitute juries as they see fit, to formulate’ 


. refined quantitative standards as a guide for state action,{? orto ' 


: prepare.to,take an unprecedented : number. of appeals, the Georgia‘ 
* decision: betràyed almost `equal irritation: but’ less effrontery.” 
Facts were undisputed: Negroes in Bibb county made up forty-two 


per cent of the population, less than two per cent ‘of the jury rolls. a I, 


-No.Negro had’ sèrved on a ‘criminal jury.gince 1919. None would be 
: permitted to serve, the solicitor general had declared, “4 that can 
be; ¿avolded.” Peremptory challenges afforded the means of exclu--, 
“sion. sas s 

` In affirming conviction of a conttendd Newo urdea who ' 
one that > ‘upon this showing he-had been deprived of his rights 
-under both the Fòurteenth Amendment, and the federal civil rights,- 


States, once sovéreign, have not become:. . . little more than geo 
. graphical. subdivisions of‘ a consolidated. government, with but.a 
minimum oí authority to regulate their-own affairs, and shorn of | 


` GA six-to-three ‘decision handed: down. by the Supreme Court on June 4, 1948, 
affirming another decision of the Texas court of criminal appeals suggests that de- 


z velopments in the’ immediate future relating to discrimination. in the selection of ` 


. , act, the supreme court was “led to wonder” at the outset “if. the se 


jurors in Texas may center about the practice of limiting Negro jury membership to. 


_ one per jury. Though the Supreme Court majority refused to reverse the second con- 


, Viction of a Negro murderer where this practice, had, been” followed at retrial, hold- - 
* ing instead that.the record showed an-endeavor on the part of state courts to comply’ 
with, federal constitutional requirements, Justice Murphy, in a dissenting opinion, 


merical or proportional limitation.” Chief Justice Stone and Justice Black. dissented, : 


- aub silentio, and Justice Rutledge Šoncurred only in the result. *The majority; more- 


' over, made olear that it reserved judgment whether. “purposeful limitation of j jurors 
` by race to the approximate. proportion that eligible’j jurymen of the race so limited" 


bears to the total eligibles” violated the Fourteenth Amendment. Akins v. State ‘of. ~ 


_ Texas, .13 U.S, Law Week 4467. CH. the state court opinion, 182 8.W. (2d) 728, 
wherein the court declined to express any opinion whatever upon these novel i issueé,. 


` other than to sav that the reoord revealed no disorimination. 


P 


` a Watkins y.-State, 88 8.E. (2d) 325 (Feb., 1945). For further evidónée of thee- - 


eeedingly delicate’ character of.Supreme Court-state court relations, especially in 
matters’ affecting the South, sée Screws‘v. United: States, decided by the. Supreme 
Court May. 7,-1945. To break a threatened deadlock that would: have prevented dis- 
position of the case, Justice Rutledge unwillingly concurred š in the Court's reversal 
of a Georgia ‘sheriff's conviction únder federal law for what everyone agreed ‘Was, a. 
` Brutal and revolting Killing of a Negro’ prisoner. ‘Strongly criticising the position oi 
the three-judge minority, who favored outright invalidation of the éighty-year-olc" 
“section of the Civil Rights Act, as well ag the position of the prevailing judges, who 


` \sayed the statute by emphasis on the word. “willfully,” ? his opinion frankly referred 


to’ “thé fear grounded in concern for possible Dali dyustm6nt. of federal-state relg-\ 
_ tions if this and like conviotions are sustained.” ' eo 


t 
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sd 
“argued that N egroes must be “considered as prospective veniremen ... without nu-, - 
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power to deal with their own domestic problems in their own way.” 
The court quoted the view of a former chief justice that “after the 
state has yielded to the federal army, it can . . . well afford to yield 
to the federal judiciary,” but Georgia had violated no rights. Its. 
jury laws simply were more selective than most states’. Peremptory 
challenges had existed long before the Fourteenth Amendment. 
Jury service was neither a right nor a privilege, but a burden the 
state asked of its ablest citizens. Accordingly, Mr. Justice Black’s 
recent reference to an “established tradition” that the jury is “a 
body truly representative of the community” was “news to us.” 
“We have an entirely different conception of the jury system... .” 
The court appealed for increased restraint in Washington. “Any at- 
tempt by this court... to disregard... . the adjudications of the 
Supreme Court . . . would be as powerless . . . as King Canute.... 
When the power to effectually resist is lacking, it is no use to kick 
against the pricks.” i 

Not all Southern courts have taken such intransigent positions. 
The fact that between ten and twenty per cent of a parish’s popu- 
lation was Negro but no Negro had ever served on a grand or petit 
jury was held by the Louisiana supreme court to constitute a prima 
facie case of racial discrimination which denied a convicted mur- 
derer the equal protection of the laws. Dieta by the Florida court 
likewise evidence a codperative attitude.® 


V. GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATION AND PROCEDURE 


The Amending Process. Can the people, through the legislature, 
bind or limit the constitutional convention? Can the legislature 
confer on the convention only limited powers? These questions, 
once answered in the affirmative by Judge Jameson in a 600-page 
treatise,“ and logically almost as formidable as the chicken versus. 
egg debate, precipitated hot controversy in Virginia. Following ju- 
dicial rejection of its scheme for payment of the servicemen’s tax 
from an Armed Forces Poll-Tax Fund, the state “organization” 
rushed through another measure desighed to head off full-fledged 

41 State v. Anderson, 18 So. (2d) 88 (Apr., 1944); same, 20 Bo. (2d) 288 (Nov., 
1944). Cf. State v. Augusta 7 So (2d) 177 (Mar., 1942). 

4 State v. Lewis, 11 So. (2d) 337 (Jan., 1943). 

u Constitutional Conventions (4th ed., 1887; Ist ed. 1867). The thesis, as indicated 
in the preface, developed as a counter to the pretensions of Copperhead elements 
who threatened to dominate Ilinois conventions in 1862-66. See also Walter F. 


Dodd, Revision and Amendment of State Constitutions (1910), Chap. 2. 
4 Staples v. Gilmer, supra, note 4. 
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poll-tax repeal. This measure propounded the question whether 
there should be a constitutional convention, empowered (in event 
of an affirmative vote) to repeal and cancel the poll tax as it af- 
‘fected “members of the armed forces, while in active service, in 
“time of war.” Pleading need for heste and reluctance to undertake 
more extensive revision while servicemen were absent, the statute 
categorically limited the conventicn to these purposes, “and to no 
others,” and delegated powers accordingly: 

-` Upholding these limitations,“ the court majority TEF that 
since 1902, when section 197 (authorizing à constitutional con- 
vention upon an affirmative popular vote) was added to the or- 
ganic law, it had been the people who. possessed the right to call a 
constitutional convention; and hence it was the people by their 
vote, not the legislators by theirs, who actually imposed ‘all re- 
straints and restrictions. The court thus adopted the Jameson the- 
ory of a sovereign legislature and a subordinate ‘convention, ‘a 
_ theory heretofore followed only in Pennsylvania and Louisiana. 

‘A spirited dissenting opinion by the chief justice vigorously at- 
tacked these assumptions, and made use of Professor Dodd’s criti- 
cisms of the Jameson thesis. So long as the people had only twa 
choices, one to vote “mo” and the-other to vote in favor of the 
limited convention, could it be seriously argued that the people 
themselves imposed the limitations? Moreover, section 197 itself 
precluded limitation: if its mandatory language, “to revise the con- 
stitution and amend the same,” was not a prohibition against mere 
revision and amendment of only a part of the constitution, “then 
, the English language has lost. its potency.” In the chief justice’s 
- view, section 197 offered the only medium to “amend and revise 
the constitution;” section 196, relied on by the majority, provided 
“merely for amendments.” 
` The general authority of the constitutional convention over its 


u“ Staples v. ‘Gilmer (2d case), 33 SE. (nd) 49 (Feb., 1945). Curiously neither 
“ the majority nor the dissenting opinion alluded to the fact that the basic question in 
this case had arisen once before in Virginia history, and that on that occasion the 
court by-passed it, holding merely that even though the 1901 conventioi had dis- 
regarded the legislature’s express requirement and promulgated a new constitution 
without submitting it tó popular vote, thé constitution thus in effect was the “only 
rightful, valid and existing constitution of this state.” Taylor v. Commonwealth, 
-101 Va. 829. For a critical discussion of the majority’s opinion in the second Staples 
case, see R. K. Gooch, “The Recent Limited Constitutional Convention in Virginia,” 
Va. Law Rev., Vol. 31, pp. 708-726 (June, 1945). 
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; ee ae and over the wae of sabia: of: ite handiwork ` 
to the people was touched on’ by , the Missouri supreme court.‘ 
. With respect to the power. over expenditures, the court’ emphasized: 
that restrictions on ‘the i incurring of obligations which were ap- 
plicable to the general assembly“hardly applied to a convention 
' constitutionally, authorized to “appropriate money to pay for ex-. 
penditures incurred.” Such expenses need be authorized in no spe~. 
f „cial manner. -The exceedingly, ‘broad character of the provision, 

“any C se: constitution . . shall be submitted to . . . the elec- 
tors ...in such 1 manner . . as may be provided by such conven-: 


= in? he ‘likewise assured virtually. a free- band to the framers. Nothing 


required a plan for submission to be merged into one ordinance or 


an _ one resolution. ‘Therefore: the meré fact that, after creating an execu- 


tive committee to wind up its affairs and supervise submission to 
the. voters, the convention of 1943-44 had gone on and adopted 
various overlapping committee: reports, ‘two of which detailed mat- 
' ters (in slightly differing degree) otherwise within the province of 


. the executive committee, affordéd no valid, grounds for an attack 


upon bills incurred for printing the “Address to, the oe with 
which the convention concluded its labors. ` 
Initiative. Ambiguity in California’s provision relating A thes ini- 


`- tiative raised the’ interesting question whether petitions remained 


good indefinitely, and, if so; ‘whether a measure which had once 


‘failed to qualify because of a want of signatures was automatically 


, revitalized by sufficient decrease in the number of votes cast at 


` a subsequent election to bring the number secured within the re- i 


quired eight per-cent limit. Sponsors of a retirement life payment 
plan which had failed to qualify in 1940 contended that by reason 
of the reduced vote in 1942 their measure had finally, qualified; that, 
the time for “presentation” of the petitions tothe secretary of state, 
had not lapsed, and in.fact could not lapse, because the constitu- 
` tional provision. spoke only in the relative terms, “last preceding” 


_ and “next succeeding” general elections. These arguments the ma- l 


, jority rejected ás leading to ‘ ‘impossible” consequences: One year’s 
electorate might largely determine the measures to go on the ballot 


ina subsequent year; roving colonies of petitioners might even con- | 
centrate on one. county at a. time, thus enabling measures: to - 


_ “qualify . . . circa A.D: 1970, or, . 2028.” One justice, granting 
the provision to be “unfortunately worded, 4 protested against 


a State. ez rel. News Corp. v. Smith, 184 8. w. Se 598 — 1945). 
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“narrow 3 constructions a ‘urged that courts show the: same re: Dn ah 


_ feet for the initiative as for free speech.®8 . 0 4 ' ` 
‘Legislative Reapportionment. In general, courts: sontinge to apr 
' prove a measure of flexible discretion in legislative redistricting and ` 


ua, réapportionment despite the prolixity of constitutional restrictions. 


ek 


. ‘yi 


R 
"Ky. 


` As an aftermath of the 1943 reapportionment, the New York courts ` 
‘were faced with the novel problem of: determining by which of four 
unconstitutional methods: assembly districts should be created in. 
the second senatorial district. The court repelled as eens l 
~: fundamentals the suggestion that the case-be decided by comparing’ 
the number of constitutional provisions violated under- the various 
plans and accepting that violating the fewest; rather, it examined 


the plans individually with‘respect to the nature. of the constitu- j 


‘tional provisions abridged.. A plan of the. county supervisörs which 


created two assembly districts of equal population was ruled out . 


_ (although the court thought: it “by all means the fairest” of the lot) 
` because a mandatory, section of the constitution——which the people: , 
“had: recently refused: to, amerid—expressly forbade division -of 
` towns. A second scheme which would have placed each’ of the. 
towns in a separate assembly district, one having ‘approximately. 
thirty. times, the population of the other, waa. rejected because: it 
defied to a “shocking” extent a constitutional requirement that | 


assembly districts have, as nearly a8 may be, an: equal number of a g 


. inhabitants, and because the “whole theory . ; ` of, representative i 
' , government” was thus violated. A. third proposal, to do nothing 


and simply leave the district with one assemblyman, fared no bet- 


‘ter; that would give the inhabitants but one-half the representation, f > I 


they were constitutionally “entitled to and would abrogate a man-' 
` datory provision that “the assembly shall consist of one hundred. 
: and fifty members. x Finally, a plan to constitute the senatorial dis~. 
. trict’ as one assembly- district which would elect two assemblymen 
` at large was-held to breach constitutional requirements that mem-_ 
-bers of the: assembly be chosen. by. single’ districts and that the 
supervisors divide counties into as many'assembly districts as there. 
- are assemblymen. Emphasizing that “all of these safeguards, “if 
‘strictly adhered to; ’. would ‘produce the very evils of inequality. ' 
` they weré. designed to prevent, the judges, ‘following the United 
‘States Supreme Court in Smiley v.-Holm, adopted this last plan as 
“the one possible, solution,” and as one carrying, “into effect tho. 


Ë `a "Gage v. Jordan: TP, (2) 37 (Mar, 1940. 
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basic requirements toward which all the restrictive provisions of, 
the constitution aimed .. . .’’4° 

Michigan’ s general legislative reapportionment of 1943 survived 
a constitutional challenge that the new districts, which varied in 
population from twenty-seven to seventy-four thousand, were un- 
equal and that some counties which individually were entitled to a 
representative had been unconstitutionally combined with others: 
to form districts. The issue was whether the arrangement satisfied 
constitutional requirements that districts contain “as nearly as may 
be an equal number of inhabitants,” that they “consist of conven- 
ient and contiguous territory,” and that “each county, with such 
territory as may be attached thereto,” be entitled to a separate 
representative when its population equals ‘‘a moiety (half) of the 
ratio of representation.” Arguing that a literal adherence to each 
of the provisions would make it impossible to adjust reapportion- 
ment to changing conditions, the state supreme court unanimously 
held®° that the words “as nearly as may be” and “ convenient” 
vested the legislature “with a reasonable measure of discretion.” 
Moreover, such discretion had been fairly exercised despite the dis- 
parity in population of the districts. Obviously, it was not a simple 
matter to apportion a maximum of one hundred seats “among 83 
counties in which the population is unevenly distributed, with 
large portions ...congested in comparatively small municipal 
areas, and with counties having more than a ratio... interlo- 
cated between counties having less than a moiety.” The court re- 
jected contrary language in an earlier opinion and permitted the 
joining of counties with and without moieties. In such instances, 
combinations might be necessary to form districts with ‘‘conven- 
ient and contiguous territory,” and the constitutional expression 
assured separate representatives to moiety counties “with such ter- 
' ritory as may be attached thereto.” 

The New York Legislative Reapportionment Act of 1943, which 
increased senate membership from fifty to fifty-six by adding two 
senators from Kings county and four from Queens, was sustained’! 
by the court of appeals as being not palpably unreasonable.. The 
case turned on interpretation of an unamended provision of the 
constitution of 1894 which fixed the size ofthe senate at fifty, with 

49 Tishman v. Sprague, 55 N.E. (2d) 858 (June, 1944), and earlier cases there 
cited. 


* Stenson v. Dignan, 13 N.W. (2d) 202 (Feb., 1944). 
5 In re Fay, 52 N.E. (2d) 97 (Nov., 1943). 
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Sie cece that zat any counsy,, eatin three or more netdi, 


at the time of any reapportionment,” shall be entitled on the con- 
“.gtitutional ratio to additional senators, “such. additional senators 
` shall be given to such county in addition to the fifty senators.” In ' 


as 2? view ‘of legislative reliance: on language i in an earlier court of ap- 
° peals opinion, and in view of the. purpose of the: constitutional +: 


` clause. “to restore the country districts . . and to provide for the 


Nek ‘increased representation of the cities,” the court felt obliged to up- 
`, hold the legislature in its determination that “additional . . sena- ~ 


_, tòrs’? were senators in addition to’ the number allotted to the dis- 
` trict by the 1894 constitution, not senators in addition to the ` 
„ number fixed by the preceding ' apportionment. Also, the holding 


N _of Special Term that the phrase “having three or more senators at 


of 
r 


Ka 


` the time. of any apportionment -~ °} meant having that number . ie 


' before and not after the apportionment was reversed. 
` Legislature. Answering questions designed to remove uncertain- _ 
` ties in case of. any war emergency, the. New ‘Hampshire justices : 


advised"? the general court that the constitutional provision, “The ` 


ra 
ka 


“te Y, s 


wets 
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_ Senate and. House shall assemble [biennially] on the first Wednes- ë 


“day oe [January] and at such other times as they may judge neces: . ~ 


a yt 


sary,” meant that the general court ; might reassemble of its own 


volition’”’-—that is, without the approval of the governor and coun- ~ 


. cil. It was pointed out, however, that the governor, by another - 


‘section of the constitution, was given ‘power to ‘ ‘prorogue”: the 


| “from time to time, not exceeding ninety days in any. 
-one recess.” Hence “although the General Court has the power to 
convene Without the consent of tke Governor and Council, the pale 
of its resassembling may bé-postponed by executive -action . 

` Like Congressmen and “‘shoemakers’. children,” state E 


at least patches ‘and half-soles. In dealing understandingly with: 
this problem, California’s judges followed the lead of Washington. _ 
. (state), whose supreme.court four years ago observed that “constitu- ` 
tional provisions are static, and properly and intentionally so, ‘but - 


- may win either sympathy or censure for coveting, if not shoes, then `, 


- the ‘purchasing power of the dollar is not.” Accordingly, the Cali- - I 


fornia majority upheld a statute, passed i in 1943, which proga 
“All Members of the Legislature, when attending regular . 


a a a Opinion of the Justices, 3 87 A. (2d) 478. (May, 1944). For more elaborate opin- ` 
. dons to the same effect, see Opinions of the Justices, 22 N.E. (2d) 261° (1989, 3 'N. E. 5! 


(2d) 218 (1936), both by ‘the supreme jud<cial court of Massachusetts: 
P State v. Yelle, 110 P. (2d) 162; see this Rauymv, Vol. L 35, p. 685, n. 12, 
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extraordinary sessions .. . shall... receive in addition to their sal- 
aries, actual necessary living expenses.” In the prevailing view, 
what was here authorized was not additional compensation, but ` 
merely a reimbursement. Hence the constitutional provision “mem-. 
bers shall receive for their services . . . one hundred dollars ... for’ 
each month ... and mileage .. . not to exceed five cents per mile,” 
had not been violated. Two judges, well armed with citations, legis- 
lative as well as judicial, argued for stricter standards of compli- 
ance. Such stricter standards readily prevailed in Kentucky when 
the legislature, in the face of constitutional clauses forbidding 
changes in compensation during a session and increases in public 
salaries during term, attempted to increase, for one session, the 
statutory postage allowance of members of the two houses from 
twenty dollars and thirty-five dollars respectively to three hundred 
dollars. If the smaller sums had sufficed previously, and if fifty dol- 
lars was to be adequate thereafter, the court thought the legislators 
had prejudiced their own case. 

Judicial Control of Administration. In defining the nature and 
extent of their control over administrative action, state courts have 
resisted the trend toward self-limitation which has characterized 
recent decisions of the Supreme Court. While administrative deter- 
‘minations of questions of law were being accorded finality by fed- 
eral courts if decided in the ordinary course of administrative 
routine and if found to have “warrant in the record and a reason- 
able basis in law,” New York’s court of appeals reviewed and re- 
versed® a determination of the state public service commission 
which held a particular kind of motor haulage to be “common” 
rather than “contract” carriage as those terms were used in a 
statute subjecting both to regulation. Whether the business of a 
given company places it within one or the other of these categories, 
the court held, is a question of law, especially when the facts are 
uncontradicted, and in its resolution the courts must exercise an 
independent judgment. A three-judge dissent argued that the prob-- 
lem was one of applying the statutory definition “to the ever- 
changing methods devised by business men to attract and satisfy 
customers,” and that when there is room for difference of opinion, 
“we had better leave the solution ... to the Public Service Com- 


s Collins v. Riley, 152 P. (2d) 169 (Oct., 1944°. 
s Rhoads v. Miller, 182 S.W. (2d) 248 (June, 1944). 
8 Motor Haulage Co. v. Maltbie, 57 N.E. (2d) 41 (July, 1944). 


E ` #2 (May, 1944). 
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u which the legislature hag set up and anrd for Sach 


“gala?” ; 


er: ‘Again, while the Supreme Goun was: oid endie the. Ben Avon. 
area doctrine that issues ‘of confiscation i in utility rate-fixing cases ara” 
ae “constitutionally. reserved for. independent judicial determination, 


‘the Texas supreme court unanimously extended that doctrine, ap- ` 


j -plying it to questions of. confiscation i in oil production prorationing . 


. cases. s? Such questions are held to arise under Texas law whenever,.. 
as a result, of a proration order, an owner is denied a “fair chance” ' 


` _ to recover the oil under his land and it drains away to the land: of 

' another. When (as here) it is alleged that this occurs, the judges ; 

‘held that what is required is “an independent review of the facts by a 
-. . the court as in. other civil actions,” not, merely an administrative RSE, 
`.. decision which is final if supported by substantial. evidence. ` Al- 


though the case of Crowell v.: Benson was relied on and the opinion 


is. not without, ambiguity, the court apparently stopped short of re +i 


quiring a judicial trial de novo. 
Finally, in two out of three utility rate regulation vases state 


~ courts declined to accord commissions the degree of. freedom sanc- 


tioned’ by thé Supreme Court majority in Federal Power Commis- 
sion v. Hope Natural Gas Company. Arguing that the Supreme 
f Court had lately “departed somewhat” from Smyth v. ‘Ames with - 
respect to selection of formulas for valuation purposes, but; not with 


‘respect to segregation of classes of. services, the Illinois supreme 


court unanimously reversed.a commission ‘rate order bécause it 
failed-to treat’ the Illinois Central’s suburban service ‘as separate 
and distinct from its through | service.®* The commission. had taken 
the position that since the suburban and through services used some 


`- facilities. jointly, and since the income from the suburban service 
` went, into the general corporate funds and its expensés were ‘paid. I 


. out of them, it was but a segment of the entire system and its fair ` 
value.and rates should not be separately determined. It was the 
three-fold view'of the court (1) that, the administrative finding 1 a 
suburban service was an ‘integral part of the whole system had.“ 


_ substantial basis in the evidence,” (2) that the commission’ s refusal 
` ` to'consider evidence showing that suburban service was’ independ- - 


‘ent: was “fundamentally wrong as 4 matter of law,” and (3) that u 
‘the -commission ’s exclusion of evidence tending to show that reve- 


‘a Marrs ` v. Railroad Commission, 177 8. W. (2d) 941 (Jan., 1944). i 
K Ilinois ‘Central Railroad. Co. v. ‘Illinois Commerce l. 56 N. E. (2d) 
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nue of the suburban did not provide a reasonable return on the. 
investment “constituted a denial of due process of law.” š. 
Faced with a problem mare precisely within the facts of the Hope 
case, the judges of'the highest Utah court adhered to the Supreme 
_Court’s holding, but narrowly restricted its rhetoric. They sus- 
tained an electric power rate order established upon a rate base 
calculated according to the prudent investment theory. However, 
by examining in detail the commission’s action in passing upon 
various items—such as fees paid to an affiliated construction con- 
cern, organization expenses, and taxes—they implied that they 
would demand a faithful edherence to the formula once selected, 
that “infirmities in the method” would not be tolerated, and that 
` the final “impact of the rate order” was not all that counted in ` 
judicial review. A concurring judge made this implication explicit. 
Generally leading the United States Supreme Court in utility 
regulation developments, the California supreme court, alone 
among the state courts, unqualifiedly followed the Hope doctrine. 
Quoting that case for the proposition that it is the “end result,” 
not the method employed, which governs validity of an administra- 
tive utility valuation, the California judges upheld a street railway 
rate order based upon “present fair market value,” determined 
by the price at which the company had agreed to sell the business 
to the city of San Francisco.®° Unlike the ordinary public utility 
which is a monopoly, the one here involved was ‘‘subject to the 
travail of competition” with an unregulated city-owned system. 
Also there was strong evidence that the company, anticipating the 
ultimate sale to the city, had permitted excessive obsolesence, de- 
preciation, and deterioration. These facts, the court held, rendered 
alternative methods for obtaining the rate base peculiarly inappro- 
priate and frustrated any effort on the part of the company to show 
that the “figure selected does not bear s proper relation to the fair 
value of the utility,” or that in taking the sale offer price as the 
rate base the commission acted arbitrarily. Further, by placing a 
heavy burden of proof on the utility, ‘coupled with a strong pre- 
sumption of the correctness of the findings and conclusions of the 
commission,” the court seemed to say that even in cases where con- 
fiscation is claimed, the findings of the commission will be regarded 
as controlling if supported by substantial evidence. 
t Utah Power & Light Co. v. Public Service Commission, 152 P. (2d) 542 (Oct., 
1944), 
. Market Street Railway Co. v. R. R. Commission, 150 P. (2d) 196 (July, 1944). 
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oe Tniversity of Idaho 
eons of the most controversial ioisintive. mes considered iy the 


` should: simplify voting - procedures for service men and women. Thó` 


i popular feeling of the nation strongly favored giving the armed ‘forces - 
` ¿every opportunity: to vote, not inconsistent with the necessities of. war. 


The coritroversy in Congress was not restricted. entirely to the constitu- 
tional question of whether or not-Congrzss had the legal power to provide | 


+ `. soldiers with a federal ballot by which they could vote for president, vice- ` 


president, representatives, and senators,.but in addition, it raised social — 
` and political questions of great magnitude. ‘The political significance of ` 


` > the service vote became increasingly. apparent when the: Gallup. Pol- , 


announced on. December 4, .1943, that the soldier vote, which favored” 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt; by 61 per cent, could break the apparent 


J ` even division'of the electorate between ‘the two parties and assure Roose- 


velt of reélection. 1 The social significance of liberal federal legislation on / 
. the issue was obvious, since numerous states have suffrage laws to prevent: 


Koot 


meet 


ip J Sis ea 
In i864, ag in 1944, many advjsers auirounding ie President believed ` 
the soldiers would vote for their commander-in-chief. The question of 


‘giving the soldier in the field the privilege of. voting was “considered by all ` 
. of the states. At least eleven of the twenty-five Union states passed soldigr- 


vote pills providing either for thie establishment of a state, commission to 
record votes in the field or for absentée voting.” Conditcting elections. . 
under. such circtimstances did not appear difficult, as. the soldiers were: 
generally grouped into state ‘units. In New York, the Union-controlled 


. “ legislature passed a soldier-vote bill over the veto of Governor Horatio: >. 
' Seymour and finally secured the passage of a soldier-vote amendment. to 


| the ‘state constitution against bitter Copperhead opposition. ‘Three statest- 
a New. York Timas, Dec. 5, 1943. 


I -* New York, New. “Hampshire, Rhode Island, ` Connecticut, Maine, Michigan; _ 
. ; Ohio, California, Iowa, Minnesota, and ‘Missouri. See Carl ‘Sandburg, Abraham ` 
Linéoln (New York, 1939), ‘Vol: III, p. 280. ' 


` š New, Jersey, Delaware, and Indiana. In 1860, twenty-one. of thé thirty-four 
“states in the Union excluded soldiers stationed i in the state for military purposes’ 


“Ad rom voting. by not, ‘permitting: them to- gain residence while stationed i in the state. 


Kirk H. Porter, A Roty of Suffrage’ in the United States (Chigago, 1918), p. p. 148. 
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a ` Seventy-eighth Congress was the question of whether or not’ Congress ` ` 
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with Copperhead ene defeated similar soldier-vote bills. In five 
states,‘ the only opposition tc the passage of sych bills came from Mc- 
Clellan-for-president supporters.’ A few states permitted the soldiers to 
vote by proxy.’ Lincoln’s concern about the outcome of the election was-so 
great that he sent 8 special messenger to Gereral William T. Sherman to 
indicate the gravity of the political situation in Indiana. He considered 
Indiana the only important state where soldiers could not vote, and he 
suggested that General Sherman allow Indiana soldiers to go home to vote. 
Military expediency prevented Sherman from allowing many of the 
Hoosiers to go home to exercise their suffrage rights, but the few regi- 
ments allowed to go home promptly voted against the Democratic Cop- 
perhead majority of the 1863 legislature which had rejected a soldier-vote 
bill.” 

' Although Lincoln received 774 per cent of the soldier vote cast, it is 
doubtful whether the service vote had a substantial effect on the election. 
He carried, in all, twenty-two ofthe Unicn states—all except Ken- 
tucky, Delaware, and New Jersey. Even though his popular plurality 
was only 494,567, the soldier vote was not large enough in any state to 
determine the outcome of the election. Of approximately 2,000,000 sol- 
diers of all ages, a total of 1£0,635 voted. Of these, 116,887 voted the 
Lincoln-Johnson ticket and 33,748 the McClellan-Pendleton ticket. Lin- 
coln polled 55.09 per cent of the popular vote as compared to 44.91 per 
cent for McClellan. It is evident that those few soldiers who voted did 
vote overwhelmingly (774 per cent to 224 per ea for their commander- 
in-chief.® 


4 Rhode Island, Connecticut, Maine, Michigan, and Ohio. 

5 Carl Sandburg, op. ctt., p. 280. 

* Statement made by Senator Scott W. Lucas, Hearings Before a Subcommittee 
of the Commities on Privileges and Elections, United States Senate, 78th Cong., 18t Sess., 
on S. 1885, Voting In Time of War by Members of the Land and Naval Korces (Wash- 
ington, 1943), 44. ‘ 

7 Carl Sandburg, op. cit., pp. 281-282. 

* These election data have been computed from information m Theodore W. 
Cousens, Politics and Political Organizations in America (New York, 1942), p. 173; 
Carl Sandburg, op. ct., p. 568; Carl Sandburg, Storm Over the Land (New York, 
1942), p. 316; Lee Norton, War Elections, 1868-1864 (New York), p. 45; and Con- 
gressmen John Jacob Rogers, Cong. Rec., Vol. 56, 66th Cong., 2nd Sess. (1918), 6166. 

Senator Scott W, Lucas states shat the soldier vote in 1864 affected one state 
election, i.e., in Maryland. The so-diers were responsible for the adoption of the 
Maryland constitution by a majority of 475, which came wholly from the soldier 
vote in the field. A few minor offices such as probate judges and prosecuting at- 
torneys were determined by the service vote, which was responsible also for the elec- 
tion of one congressman in Michigan. See remarks of Senator Scott W. Lucas, 
Hearings Before a Subcommittee of the Commitiee on Privileges and Elections, United 
States Senate, 78th Cong., 1st Sess., on S. 1885, Voting in Time of War by Members 
of the Land and Naval Forces (Washington, 1948), 45. í 
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Both ss and the ‘Adusinisteation took less interest in. the soldier- š 
vote issue in the congressional election cf 1918'‘than they took i in either the 
`, presidential election of 1864 or that of 1944.-Two bills were introduced in : 
` the House, one to create 8 Federal Election Commission to supervise cast- f 
` ing, receipt, and transmission of the soldier and: sailor vote,” the other to. 


' permit citizens of the United States absent iń military service, to vote for =" ` 


president, vice president, and other officers.° Neither was acted upon.. . 
,On May 18, 1918, the War Department announced that it would not 

» conduct or supervise the taking of the service vote, but that it would co- ., 

operate with all states which established adequate agencies of their’ own. ; 


` for the conduct:of the election process.: The state: machinery had to be 


' ticable methods. “If it is possible to work out a plan, it will apply to the . . 


<: 


practicable. The War Department would not punish the states which ` eg- -- a 


~“ tablished practicable. méthods. because other states established impratc-. ~ 


American Expeditionary Forces, y stated the Secretary of War.” Inan. 


garlier statement {April 22, 1918), the Adjutant General, H. P. McCain,- `- - 
had outlined the Army’s attitude on the taking of the soldier-vote. The” . 


“commanding. officers within the United’ States, were to codperate with the 
proper state officials in conducting the election for men within each camp 
. from each state, both in the primariés and in the general election. But he + 
stated that the. ‘Department had decided that the soldier vote could not ` 

‘be taken in France or on other foreign soil in the theater of war without 


` serious. interferente with military efficiency.” The discrepancy between the . 


a 7, 96, 


statements of the Secretary and of the Adjutant General with regard to`. 
soldiers on foreign soil caused considerable ‘confusion: What’ was the of- 
ficial policy of the Department of .War?!® McCain had not said that sól- 
: dierg on foreign soil would be denied the privilege of voting, and Baker 3 

had said they would be allowed to vote if-a workable plan could be are’ 


: ranged. New York proceeded to, create a New York Overseas Board to go 
. abroad-to take the vote of New York soldiers. But the day before its em- 
“=< barkation the War Department clarified its policy and prevented ‘the 


- Board from sailing. No states ‘were allowed w poll the vote.of soldiers on 
“foreign soil. r 


1 


s z E.R. 12741, Cong. Rec., 65th h Cong. ., 2nd Sess., Vol. 56, Part 9 (918), 9288. 


s 


`° H.R. 10712, Cong: Rec., 65th Cong., 2nd Sess., Vol. 56 (1918), index to Record, F 


w Cong. Rec., 65th Cong., 2nd Sess., Vol. 56, Part 7 (1918; 6792; x York 
° Tijmes, May 19, "1918. - : 
; 38 Cong. Rec., 65th Cong. Fr 2nd Seas Vol. 56, ‘Part 6 (1918), 5886. 


oe , Z Cong. Rec., 65th Cong:, 2nd Sess., ‘Vol: 56, Part 6 (1918), 5952-5953 and 6166. 


- Sete e . a 


N u New York Times, Bept. 24, 29, 30, 1918, ‘and Oct: 1; 1918. There has been con- f 
‘siderable’ speculation over. how the soldiers on foreign soil would have voted-had 


ee they | been permitted to vote. Those ` who ee es the results of the New York, g 
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_ The servicemen who voted in 1918 did so under state provisions, either 
` by state agencies established in military camps or through absent-voting 
laws, and largely the latter. By 1917, twenty-eight states had passed 
absent-voters’ laws with varying provisions. These could be classified into 
six different types: (1) those applying to men in the military service of 
either the United States or the particular state, (2) those applying to 
men in military service but not in the Regular Army," (8) those which 
applied to civilian electors only,'8 (4) to those in the military service on 
the Mexican border,!® (5) to civilians away on business,*® (6) to public 
officials, such as judges, away on official business.” Of these‘twenty-eight, 
only ten (the first group) provided for voting by soldiers in the Regular 
Army.” However, neither the number nor the precentage of servicemen 
yoting within the United States is known. In some states their votes 
were not counted separately, and no total computation of their votes in 
the other states has been made. It is evident, however, that, with the 
difficulties involved, such as the problem cf establishing state election 
commissions in each militaryscamp and the general absentee-ballot red 
tape of voting through the mail, a very small percentage of the service- 


gubernatorial election as indicative of the political attitude of soldiers claimed that 
Congress would have gone Democratic had all the eligible soldiers been allowed to 
vote. In New York, where the soldier vote was counted separately, the soldiers 
gave Alfred E. Smith 16,674 votes to 9,297 for Gcvernor Charles S. Whitman. See 
New York Times, Deo. 18, 1918, and Jax. 5, 1919, for election data. According to 
Congressman John Jacob Rogers oi Massachusetts in 1918, 80 per cent of the Ca- 
nadian troops located in Canada voted for the Government, while 92.80 per cent of 
those in France voted for the Government; and 96 per cent of the Canadian troops 

in Great Britain voted for the Government. Cong. Rec., Vol. 56, 66th Cong., 2nd 
Bea. (1918), 6166-6170. 

w Absent-voters’ laws were not new. They had been used in both the Civil War 
and in the Spanish-American War for soldiers and sailors. In 1896, Vermont ex- 
tended the privilege to civilians. The movement was taken up by Western pro- 
gressives, with Kansas leading the way in 1901. By 1942, forty-five states had ab- 
sent-voters’ laws of some kind. See series of articles on this subject by Professor 
P. Orman Ray, in this Ruvizw, Vol. VIII (1914), pp. 442-445, XII (1918), pp. 251— 
261, and XVII (1924), pp. 321-325. In the same periodical, see Charles Kettle- 
borough, “Absent Voting,” XI (1917), pp. 320-322. See also William T. Donaldson 
` and L. H. Roseberry, “Absent Voting,” National Municipal Review, III (1914), pp. 
733-787, and Edward McChesney Bait, American Parties and Elections (8rd ed., 
/New York, 1942), p. 704. 

16 Delaware, Kansas, Michigan, Nevada, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, South Dakota, and Utah. 

17 Connecticut, Maine, and Nebraska. _ 

18 Towa, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Vermont, Virginia, Washington (to only those twenty miles distant from their pre- 
cinct), and Wisconsin. 

1 + Massachusetts, ` 20 Wyoming. ^` ™ Tennessee. 
n Computed from Absent Voting, 64th Cong., 2nd Sess., Sen. Doc. No. 659. 
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“men ‘voted j in the 1918 congreséional elati. 8 It was claimed that thee: 


were © approximately 2, 000; 000 Yoters abroad on election daya oo a 
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` Judging from | pressure-group activities, congressional hearings, ‘ands the 


“service seemed astronomical. By November, 1942, American: service per- 
sonnel had spread | to the four corners of the earth: Not to mention the un- - 


` : eertainty of the overseas mails, it appéared: 8 physical impossibility.. to . 
- have several million ‘men‘and ‘women: vote throtigh‘a mazé of forty-five `' 


` (in 1942) absentee-voters’ laws when these persons were scattered among 


all allied fronts. Forty-five states could: not send ballot commissions to 


every camp in the world where United States forces were located. It wag. 
-reported that one battalion in Italy--and it was not unlike many others— ` 


` contained men from thirty-nine states. Other obstacles were even. more - 


difficult to. surmount. The absent-voting laws.were not uniform. In 1942, 


» 'all states except Delaware, Kentucky, and New Mexico permitted absent 


voting. But even though’ a number of states’ had liberalized their absent- 
voting Jaws, the difficulties were still t. Only thirty-four states per- 
mitted absent voting for federal, state, and local elections. The remaining 


example, servicemen from Florida were required to mark their ballots and ` 


. mail them within the boundaries ‘of the state. Other states restricted the” 


absentee ballot to general élections, or'to primary elections, or to. voting `, 


ú for "presidential electors. 


All states except. Arkansas, Texas, -and Vermont required registration. : 
Tn: -eighteen states, personal registration, even for servicemen, was re- “ 
: quired. Five states had, periodic registration.. In thirty-five, the ballots-of 
servicemen had to be back in the possession of the proper election officials 


ae on ` by election, day. The number of days between the date when applications 


me 


, -for ballots were received and the date when ballots had to be-back varied 
Fion. twelve i in Vermont to ninety in Connecticut; twenty-seven states 
allowed a minimum of ae days between, these two dates. Thé diffi- 


In thirteen Patos, there was no legal Hrovinion to a soldiers. from” other 


i states from voting if they fulfilled the residence requirements of the state. However, 
` -very few were located long enough in a ‘state to meet.the residence requirement. Bee 


-general political demands of the public, the-people by 1942; “expected Serv- ' l 
‘ice personnel.to be given the privilege of voting. The magnitude of the - 
x problem of placing a ballot in the hands of every qualified elector i in the |” T 


i 


article- ‘by Mary Summer Boyd, “Suffrage for Soldiers,” The Woman Citizen, Vol. 1, 


` pp 314-315 (Sept. 22,1917). ` 


Seo. Thomas F; Logan, “Soldier, Vote In War” American, Economist, Vol. 62, . 


` Dp. ‘129-123 (Sept. 6, 1918). ee ; S as we 


n x United States Neus, Feb. 11, 1944, . j 


+ 


' = “eleven maintained other restrictions not. imposed by the thirty-four. For. 5 = 


` 
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culty of meeting such requirements is obvious, when even in peacetime 
regular round trips for mail from San Francisco to Sydney, Australia, 
require about forty-two days. Only twenty-four states allowed military 
officers to attest to ballots for servicemen. Only two poll-tax states, Mis- 
sissippi and South Carolina, exempted servicemen from that tax. 

It was in an effort to overcome these difficulties, differences, and the in- 
‘evitable inequities arising therefrom, that on September 16, 1942, Con- 
gress passed Public Law 712 of the 77th Congress.2” This statute permitted 
every individual absent from his place of residence in time of war, and 
serving in the land or naval forces of the United States (including the 
members of the Army Nurse Corps, the Navy Nurse Corps, the Women’s 
Navy Reserve, and the Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps), who was eligi- 
ble to register for and was qualified to vote at any election under the state 
law of his residence, to vote for electors for president and vice-president of 
the United States, United Staies senators, and representatives in Con- 
gress. State registration and poll-tax laws were not to be applicable to 
persons voting the “war ballot,” -a ballot prepared by the secretary of 
state in each state. However, applicants were required to meet all other 
suffrage requirements of their respective states. The Secretary of War and 
the Secretary of the Navy prepared and distributed to all members of the 
armed forces application post-cards for the “war ballots,” the serviceman 
returning his card to the secretary of state of his state of residence; and 
the applicant’s signature on the card had to be certified by a commis- 
sioned officer. Upon receipt of the application, the secretary of state mailed 
the official “war ballot” to the elector; and the ballot contained, in addi- 
tion to the federal offices to be voted upon, any state and local offices, as 
well as any questions, such as initiative and referendum measures, that 
the state authorized to be vcted upon. The ballot was marked and then 
returned to the secretary of state of the siate of the voter’s residence. 
Members. of the land or naval forces were allowed to vote by absentee 
ballot according to the laws of the state if they wished, thus disregarding 
the federal law.?8 

The results of the federal law were extremely disappointing. Only 
137,686 application cards for federal “war ballots”? were received; and 
only 28,051 servicemen received the ballots and got them back according 
to the provisions of the state laws. Consequently, only 20.5 per cent of the 
total applications were effecsive—a figure comparing badly with a total 


# The author is indebted to the Office of War Information, State Absentee Voting 
and Registration Laws (Washingion, D. C.), Sept., 1942, pp. 2-12, for these data on 
state absent-voting provisions. 

27 United States Statutes at Large, Vol. 56, p. 758. l 

` 38 For a good brief summary of Public Law 712 of the 77th Congress, see Soldier- 
Sailor Voting (Chicago, Council of State Governments, Dec., 1944), pp. 5-8. 
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ü fofo in the a of 29, 448, 320 i in 1949, 29 The number EN u i 
` to state absent-voting laws is not known. However all hwe Teporte 
. would indicate that it was very small. 


` The Bureau of the Census explained this’ limited pasaqtin on us 


' ‘grounds, First, the late date of the passage of the act (September ‘16, 


1942) prevented s some states from codperating, because they did not have 
-time to change their own election laws. Second, if the states had absentee . 
es the service personnel could vote under the provisions of either the 
“federal law or the state law. Third, the off-year elections i in the South draw. 
. Tess public interest than‘ the primary election, which usually determines ` 
. the final result. Fourth, it was questionable whether the laws of the states. : 


“coéperating allowed enough time forthe armed forces tó obtain and return. ` 


ell noS pla I : ` 
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Before election day in 1942, it was: apparent that the percentage of sol- 


. dier voting would be almoèt infinitesimal. On October 24, the United Press ` 


predicted ; that fewer than two per cent of the 5,500, 000 men in the armed l 
services would vote on November 3.2° It soon became. evident that the 
service personnel, and the public: expected, something to-be done to enable, 
` those in the armed! forces to vote in 1944. The first Green-Lucas bill 
(8. 1285) was introduced on June 9, 1943, and during the following au- 
tumn hearings were held on the question of strengthening the federal law. 
` -On January 4, 1944, President Roosevelt, in a special message to Congress, 
_ urged the passage: of more effective federal legislation. He recommended 
either the Green-Lucas bill (8. 1612) or its companion, the Worley bill - 
` (H.R. 3982): He deemed such legislation ‘necessary if the service per- - 
sonnel were to vote, because of the failure of Public Law 712 and because 


only ‘nine ‘states would have regular legislative ‘sessions before the No- ee 
, vember election: The Green-Lucas bill (8. 1285), prepared with the ad-. 


vice of the War and Navy Departments and of the Association of Secre-.: 
taries of State, caused the greatest controversy of any of the, proposed’ 
` bills because it contemplated the greatest inroad on the states in matters 


of suffrage determination ane Section administration. a passage neue 


1: 


| x s awasi of the Oasis, Elections, 1948; No. 3, “The Soldier Vote int 1942” (Aus. 


1943): * New York Times, Oot, 25, 1942. Se : 
*. “ Message from the President of the United. States, “Absent Voting in Time of 


I a War by Members of the Armed-Forces;” 78th Cong., 2nd Sess., House of Repre- ` 


sentatives, Doo. No. 386. During October‘and November, 1943, the House Com- 
mittée on Election of President, Vice President, and Representatives i in Congress . 


be ‘.held hearings on six bills introduced to amend Public Law 712: H.R:. 3436, H.R. 3876, 


‘B. 1285, H.J. Res. 190, H.R. 3210, and H.R. 3361. During October and November, ` 


ea 1943, and January, 1944, the Senate Committee ‘on Privileges and Elections held 


` hearings | on three bills for the same purpose: `8. 1285, 8. 1612, and 8. 1614. 
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have amended Public Law 712 by making numerous changes. First, it 
would havé provided for the establishment of a bipartisan War Ballot 
Commission to facilitate the administration of the act. Second, the voter 
would not have needed to apply to his secresary of state for an absentee 
ballot. Instead, blank ballots would have been distributed in advance by 
the War Ballot Commission; and the voter would have marked the ballot 
and returned it to the secretary of-state of his state. Third, the simplified 
ballot would have been available also +ó members of the merchant 
marine and to civilian employees of the United States overseas as well as 
to members of the armed forces. Fourth, the measure would have limited 
federal participation to general elections at which federal officers were 
chosen, because of the variation in dates for special and primary elections. 
State laws requiring the payment of a poll-tax as an electoral qualifica- 
tion would have been set aside, although in every other respect the voter 
was to be “eligible to register and qualified to vote” in the state of his 
residence. The proposed federel war ballots would have provided for voting 
for candidates for electors of president and vice-president, and for candi- 
dates for the United States Senate and Hcuse of Representatives; and 
the voter could vote by specifying on the ballot either the names or the 
political party of the candidates of his choice. The bill would not have 
denied service personnel the opportunity of voting under regular state 
absent-voting laws. On the contrary, if the voter desired, he was to be 
allowed to apply for a state ballot by post-card, much as under the pro- 
cedure in 1942.2: 

Washington was soon seething with controversy over the issues in- 
‘volved in the Green-Lucas bill: politics and constitutionality. Generally, 
the Democrats, with the exception of certain states’ rights adherents, 
favored the measure, believing that a majority of the members of the 
armed forces would support the Administration. Generally, the Republi- 
cans, with certain exceptions, were opposed to the federal ballot—and in 
most instances for the same reason that the Democrats favored it. 
Numerous Southern Democrais opposed the bill principally because it 
would enfranchise thousands of persons who could not qualify under state 
laws, especially Negroes. Once the authority of Congress was extended to 
determine suffrage qualifications, on lines of the state poll-tax features of 
the Green-Lucas bill, the states would lose their power to prevent uni- 
versal suffrage. I 

The question of the bill’s constitutionality was difficult to decide. The 
Supreme Court had long held that the power to determine suffrage quali-: 
fications belongs to the states, ‘subject to the limitations of the Four- 


a For a copy of the bill, see Hearings Before Subcommittee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions, 78th Cong., 1st Sess., on S. 7285 (Washington, 1948). 
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' teenth, N and’ ‘Nineteenth’ Amenidmenta. 8 i rotor waning the: 
` second’ Green-Lticas bill (S. 1612), ‘the’ President ‘aid there was nothing , 
in the bill which violated the rights ‘of thé states—that it merely provided -` 
that the federal government. should furnish the machinery for gétting the 
ballots to the ‘troops and backagain.* The President and most congress-- 
men favoring the bill assumed it to be constitutional if Public Law 712 _ 


was ‘constitutional. Public Law 112 had ‘get aside. state, registration and” 


: a In 1875 (Minor v. | Happotectt, 21 Wallace 162), the Court held that the 
privileges -and immunities clause of ‘the Fourteenth Amendment. did not, ‘add suf” ` 
frage to the privileges or immunities of citizens of the United States. Rather, it . 
protects citizens of the United States against the impairment by the states of’ the^ 


à privileges and immunities they enjoyed before the passage of the Amendment.. 
Twenty-five years later, in Maxwell v. ` Dow, 176 U. ‘8. 581 (1900); the Court re - 


` affirmed its interpretation when it held:, “The right of suffrage ‘and the’ right ‘to 


hold, an office under authority of the State, unlike the right of a citizen to engage in 


- a gainful’ occupation, is not considered, as a general rule, a privilege. or immunity 

. belonging toa citizen of the United States, nor an inherent or natural right existing ` 

in the absence of a constitutional provision or legislative enactm ‘It is rather | 
: considered as 8 political privilege or.civil Tight under the control crue 


it ‘may regulate or restrict, so long sas the right of suffrage is not denied to any person’ 


. òn account of race, color, or previous condition of servitude.?? 


. In Ez Parte Yarbrough, 110 U.S. 651 (1884), the'Courtstated that Art. I, Sec.. 2 


`L of the Constitution does not determine qualifications; instead, it clearly provides. 


that state electors permitted to vote for.members of the most numerous- branch of . 


. the state legislature may vote for members of the House of Representatives. How- 


, ever,! the electors owe their right to-vote for members of Congress to the Constitu-" 


tion and not to state law, held the Court. In interpreting the Fifteenth ‘Amendment 
(Guinn v. United States, 238 U.S. 347), the Court stated that the Amendment gave 
no right of suffrage. It did not take away from-the states the power over suffrage | 


which they had before its passage; it merely restricted either the United States or. 
_ the states from denying the privileges of voting on socount of race, ha or previous 
. condition of-éervitude. - I ` 


Iù Smith v. Allwright, 88 L. Ed., ‘advance opinion 701 (1944), the Court re- 


prohibitions of the Constitution. In holding the ‘Texas white primary illegal, the - 
Court. Baid: “A state is free to conduet. its elections and limit its electorate as it may 


4 deen ` wise, gave only as its action may be affected by prohibitions of the Federal 


Constitution or in conflict with powers delegated to: or exercised by the national w 


government.” In‘United States v. Classico, 313 U.S. 299 (1944), the Court again. 
upheld this view when it stated: “The right of the ‘people to choose Representatives’ ` 


` in Congress i is aright established and. guaranteed-by Art..1, Sec. 2, of the Constitution 
` and hence is one secured by it to those citizens and inhabitants of the Stata who are ` 
- entitled tó exercise the right.” lil 


The entire issue of the- Congressional Digest, June-July. 1944, is devoted to ‘the 


national élection, with considerable emphasis on federal Vs. states’ ‘rights, and the: .. 
j soldiér-vote i issue. For an article holding 1 that the poll tax is ataxand not a qualifica- 
. ‘tion, see “H.R. 7.to Outlaw the Poll Tax i in Federal Flections i is Constitutional,” 
i Lawyers Guild Sa Vol. 8, pp. $-15, . Se 


' 
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affirmed, its former ruling. that the states control suffrage qualifications subject to i 
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poll-tax requirements for voting the “war ballot.” The constitutionality 
of the bill was alleged also because it was a wartime measure and could 
be sustained on the basis of war powers. It was claimed by the Lawyers’ 
Guild that the measure was just as legal as the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil 
Relief Act, which also is based on war powers. The exact limits of the 
war powers have not been determined. It is apparent, however, that in 
peacetime the courts have protected the power of the states to determine 
suffrage qualifications, subject to constitutional limitations, even though 
Congress may at any time alter state provisions regulating “the times, 
places, and manner of holding elections for senators and representa- 
tives.” If the war powers do not include the power of Congress to deter- 
mine suffrage qualifications in wartime, Section 102 of Title I of the orig- 
inal Green-Lucas bill (S. 1235), waiving the poll-tax, was unconstitu- 
tional. I 
_ The Green-Lucas bill (S. 1285) was defeated by the Senate on Decem- 
ber 3, 1944, as being unconstitutional. Instead, the Senate passed the 
Eastland-McKellar-McClellan bill, which left the voting program to the 
states and their laws. Then the Senate attempted to replace this bill with 
. the second Green-Lucas bill (8. 1612), which would allow the states the 
power to determine the validity of the federal ballots that were cast. But 
the House Election Committee, dominated by states’ rights Republicans 
and Southern states’ rights Democrats, had become interested in the East 
land-McKellar-McClellan bill. Representative John E. Rankin, chairman 
of the Committee on Electicn of President, Vice President, and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, sponsored a states’ rights bill which met the ap- 
proval of the House. The Senate reversed itself and finally passed 8. 1285 
after it had been substantiall altered by the Danaher amendment, which 
provided for a federal ballot for the overseas forces if the state certified 
it, and only after the voters had applied for a state ballot prior to Sep- 
tember 1, without receiving it by October 1. The amendment, a states’ 
rights measure, limited the use of the federal ballot in the states to service- 
men whose states failed to sei up adequate machinery. The bills were sent 
to conference; the Senate approved the conference report (an amended 
8. 1285) on March 14 by a vote of 47 to 31; the House approved it on 
March 15 by a vote of 273 to 111.% 
President Roosevelt was confronted with determining whether or not 
the proposed measure woulc. permit a greater percentage of the service 
personnel to vote than would Public Law 712. He immediately telegraphed - 


% Cong. Rec., Jan. 18, 1944, A. 158. 

% For details of the debates and votes, see Cong. Rec., 78th Cong., 2nd Sess., 
(1944), Feb. 8-Mar. 15. See also two articles by C. P. Trussell in New York Times, 
Jan. 23 and Mar. 19, 1944; also, in the sime paper, an article by Luther Huston, 
Feb. 6, 1944, š 
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“all the governors of the states to ie cima or not state ins would per-. 2 


‘mit use of the federal ballot. ‘The replies were widely divergent, ‘and he 

` allowed the measure to become Public, Law sai on: April 1, 1944; Wini 
his, papd 

Vv. . 

. Public Law 227 ead for the creation of a United States Wat Ballot 

' Commission consisting of the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the’ Navy, 

and the Administrator of the War Shipping. Administration—a unit 

I ` qùite distinct and separate from the three agencies even though their 


ee _~heads comprised its membership. The Commission collected election data, 


“had the federal war ballots and other election materials printed, received ` 
` the state certifications, compiled the list of candidates for federal office ` 
- froin states which certified the federal war ballots, prepared the postcard `. 
applications for state absentee ballots, and received the statistical reports 
from the foregoing ageticies-and from the secretaries of state of the several - 
states. .The interpretation of the law_and supervision and administration 


- of its’ provisions were performed by the Secretaries of War and Navy and, ` 


the Administrator of the War Shipping Administration. Actual adminis-. 
` tration of the law for the general election of 1944 was carried out by a Có- 
` ordinator for Soldier Voting located insthe Secretary of War’s office, by a ` 
-War Ballot. Office located in the Secretary of the Navy’s office, and by ‘the 
` Administrator of the War Shipping Administration. The War, Department 
distributed the federal ballots and thé application post-cards for. state - 
` ‘absentee ballots to persorinel of the Army, to personnel of the merchant 
„marine on Army-owned or Army-controlled: vessels, and to certain ° 


5 > “attached civilians” eligible and: desiring to vote. The Navy did the same ; 


‘for all naval personnel, certain members of the merchant marine aaa 
` those merchant vessels carrying naval or military armed guard crews), 
Í and certain “attached civilians.” The War Shipping Administration dele- `: 


E ` gated thost of its functions ‘to the ‘Secretaries of War and Navy, itself 


. functioning “only with respect, to roan seamen on vessels outside the 

United States having no gun crews,’ d “eligible seamen ashore outside / 

_ the United States for hospitalisation, n ‘reassignment, and repatriation.” mar 
The federal ballot was limited exclusively to overseas personnel: _ 

Neither the exact percentage of eligible service personnel under existing ` 

- service ballot laws nor the. total number who voted under’ these laws’ is’ 


t 


~ 


. known at this time. The actual number of eligibles taking advantage of the ~ ` 


“ federal war ballot was extremely small. Only twenty states certified the 
federal. war .ballot.*8 All forty-eight states provided procedures of voting’ 


= for eligible, service personnel before: the general, election; early in 1944, 


5 7 Report of the United Slates War Ballot Commission, 79th Cong., Ist Sess. i 
“Sen. Doc. No. 8. 
T a a, California, Connecticut, Florida, Georgia, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts 
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thirty-dight states Stier pias abadnt-voting. laws ç or: ae ied their ` 
former laws to provide! more adequately for service voting. Consequently, > 


the federal. ballot could not be used” within the ‘United States. The fotal 


number, of federal ballots voted by service personnel from the twenty co- 


operating states was 111,773. Of these, 68,486 were executed. under the 


' administration of the Amy, 43,050 under the- administration of the Navy, , 
: ` ‘and 237 under the administration: ofthe War Shipping. Administration? Seo 


and of the total, the secretaries of- state’ received -104,050. 3 The esti- 


_ mated number of service personnel of voting age was 9,225,000, of whom ’ 
"6,400,000 -were under Army voting jurisdiction and 2,824,781 uidet Navy 


voting jurisdiction. - -Of the 179,000 persons in the merchant marine, ap-, 


` proximately 25 per cent were under: voting age; most of those eligible and. 


who wished to vote did so under the program of either the Army or the -`' 


Navy. -Approximately 4,900,000 of. ‘the estimated: 9,225,000 of voting, age > 
` were overseas, and only those resident i in one or ano thier: of the twenty 


codperating states (only nineteen states permitted members of the mer- 
chant marine to use-the federal ballot). could vote the federal ballot. There 


`. were approximately 1,800, 000 soldiers .of voting ‘age overseas: ‘from the 
twenty codperating states, i.e., 37 per cent of the total of voting age oyer- ` 


seas. The Army reports that.5.3 per cent of these used the federal ballot. ” 
The number of service personnel voting state absentee ballots is not -. 
known. Only twenty states reported ‘keeping a separate count. of their ab- 
‘sentes service ballots. Of these, ten certified the federal ballot, and ten 
did not: In these twenty states, 1 ;533,942 servicemen, or 35 per cent, used 


_. the state. ballots, as. contrasted with the 5.3 per cent PR ten of the- 


states) who used’ the féderal ballot. “7% > ' 


- Itis évident that the results from Public Law 227 were very ‘disappoint- i 
‘ing, but equally, that the federal agencies | made every effort to carry out 


the provisions of the act effectively. The most satisfactory conseqtience of ` 


. ` the federal law-was that it prompted the states to provide adequate ab-. . 


OE ASS Sad 


sent-voting laws, especially those bitterly opposed to federal intrusion in 


elections. And it may be ‘added that the combined overseas service vote, 
. federal ballots and state ballots, was larger than most observers expected. 


According to an estimate resulting from a ‘nation-wide į survey by the 


New: York Te, on the basis of reports ses correspondents i in state ` ` 





Ts, 


a Michigan, Nebraska, New Jese Now a iE ‘New Mexico, North: Carolina, -` 
. Oklahoma, Oregon, Rhode Island, Texas, Utah, Vermont, and Washington. , 


39 All data concerning the federal war ballots are either taken directly or are com- 


puted from data appearing in reports of the Secretary. of War, the Secretary of the | 


‘Navy, the Administrator of War Shipping Administration, and the United States _ 
War Ballot Commission. All of these reports. appear, in ‘the report of ca United 
States War Ballot. Commission, Op. ch., Q 

`e Tbid:, sumpiied fom figases appearing on pp.’ 48; T; 80, and 81. 
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ee ree 4, 400, 000. federal ai sos sees aloa were 


cast by service personnel,“- ‘nicluding those in the United States as well as 


`' those oversess. If this estimate is accurate, approximately 48 per cent of 


all eligible service personnel voted. However, the Secretary of War, re- 


` ported the total service ‘vote for- ten statés which did not recognize ‘the É : 
federal ballot as only 35 per cent, ‘of servicemen of voting age in those’ ` 


states. In any event, as: already: remarked; the service vote was larger 
I than expečted, even though the number of. servicemen overseas from the: 
twenty cobparating s states taking a of the federal ballot was’ yay 
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Fort many years it has been apparent to the most casual: a that ` ` 


i ‘relatively few candidates for county office appear in the Iowa priméries.}: 


Very frequently indeed, only one aspirant for ‘nomination will have his .: 
`, name on a party ballot as a candidate for a given office; and often there will 
' be no candidate’ ‘at all on the other party ballot for that office: This ' 


` means, of course,: ‘in the first case that there i is no contest ‘whatever i in the 
primary; andin the second “case that there i is no contest either in the. 


primary or in the general election which follows. In other ‘words, the lone ` a 


candidate gains office merely by filing nomination papers. Itib the purpose 


`.” of the present article to present the essential facts with respect to.the .- i 
` Iowa primary of June 5, 1944, and to venture some omnes as to their, f 


pea plicstaont Only county ‘offices will be considered. . š 


è ` 
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a Bas artis by Leo Egan, New York Times, Doe. 10, 1944. According, to the 


“Times survey, 8 total of. 3,094, 042 Bervice ballots were received in thirty states. Ta 
1940, these thirty had approximately. 70 per cent'of the population of the country. 
‘Tf the same ratio of service votes to” population prevailed i in the óther éighteen states, 
. the total service vote for the-country was close to 4,400, 000. The Times survey indi- 
“cates that-in the. Northeastern industrial. states the number of service ballots re- 


` ‘ceived averaged approximately’ 30 to'40 per cent of the estimated number in. the `. © 


- service from each state. In Arkansas, the service vote was 5 per cent of the total yote; 
it was 6 per cent in Pennsylvania and about 7 per cent in New York. 

. Only’ sever states, according to the Times, survey, made a separate canvass rae 
civilian ‘and military votes: In these (Arkansas, Colorado, . Maryland, New Jersey,’ 
Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, and Rhode Island), President Roosevelt received 59.8 per 
„cent of the military vote, as compared, to 51.5 per eent'of the civilian vote m the same 
.8tatës. Thé service vote carried: ‘New Jersey for the President. In the above seven 


` states, Roosevelt got 8, 878,165 civilian votes to Governor Dewey s 8,666,244, ` and i 


. 821,483-services votes to Dewey's 221,429. ' 
,, 1 8ee F. E. Horack, “The Operation of the Primary Eleotion Law in Towa” 1 I owa 
` Journal 2 History and — Jan, . 1921. : IN 


' KIRK H. PORTER `.. ' Oh, An. 


` 
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‘Rarely do minor parties participate in Iowa primaries. Even when they 
do so, no aspirants for county office are likely to appear; for the minor 
parties seem to be interested cnly in national and state offices. In 1944, 
as usual, only the Democratic and Republican parties participated. There 
are 99 counties in the state. In each, there are ordinarily nine county 
officers to be chosen by popular election every two years, namely, one, 
two, or three supervisors,? auditor, treasurer, clerk of court, sheriff, re- 
corder, attorney, and coroner. / 

Thus if each of the two parties had presented only one candidate for 
nomination for each position available in the 1944 primary, there would 
have been 1,782 aspirants for nomination. Even had that been the case, 
obviously there would have been no contests in the primary. But as a 
matter of fact there were only 1,211 aspirants for nomination in both 
parties together. Each of the two parties might have nominated 891 
candidates if there had been at least one aspirant for each office avail- 
_ able. As a matter of fact, the Republicans nominated 756, and the Demo- 

crats only 283. These figures wculd seem to indicate that in many coun- 
ties it is believed that Democratic candidates for county office would 
have no chance of election. It is probable, however, that this belief is ill- 
founded as respects many counties in which the Democrats presented no 
candidates. Although the state is predominantly Republican, there is 
much “scratching” of ballots for county offices, and the 1944 election fig- 
ures disclosed that in 45 counties Republican strength was distinctly less 
than the state average.* This would indicate that Democratic candidates 
for county office might have had better chances of success in many coun- 
ties than was generally supposed. 
_ However, it may not be surprising that in counties known to be strongly 
Republican or strongly Democretic, few or no aspirants for nomination 
presented themselves in the primary of the weaker party. The prospect of 
almost certain defeat is sure to discourage candidacies. A much more sur- 
prising thing is that in counties known to be strongly Republican, or 
strongly Democratic, only one aspirant for nomination appeared in the 
primary of the party which was sure to win. Thus, for the office of: 

Auditor: In 86 counties, there was only one Republican aspirant for 
nomination. In three counties, there were two. In one county, there was 


2 Counties may have boards of supervisors composed of three, five, or seven 
members. Most of them have three. Supervisors hold office for three years, all other 
county officers for two. Thus at the biennial election one or two supervisors may be 
elected who will not assume office until a year and two months after election. 

š Greatest deviation in favor of the Democrats is found.in Dubuque county, 
—11.3 per cént, and in Johnson county. -—10.4 per cent. Interestingly enough, Dela- 
ware county, adjacent to Dubuque on the west, shows the greatest percentage devi- 
ation in favor of the Republicans, i.e., +-11.5 per cent. Apparently, party rivalry in 

_ Iowa reaches a peak on the boundary line between Delaware and Dubuque counties. 
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“three. In nine counties, there-was none at all. In 32- counties, there was 
pen one Democratic aspirant for nomination. In just one coúnty there - 
_ were two. In the; remaining 66 counties; there was none at.all. In each of | 
these 66 counties, there was only one Republican candidate for nomina»; 
tion. Thus in exactly two-thirds of the counties the Republican sa a T 
"secured the office merely by filing nomination papers. 
` Treasurer: In: ‘85 counties, there was only one Republican PEER for - 
none at all. In 29 counties; there was only one Democratic aspirant. In the ` 
remaining 70 counties,.there was none at all.” vee F ene 


E < ° Clerk of Court: In 85 counties, there was only one Republican aspirant > 


‘for nomination. In three counties, there were two. In two counties, ‘there ` 
were ‘three. In nine counties, there was none at all. In 28 counties, there. 


nomination. In eight counties, there were two. In six counties, there were - “ E sia 


- was only one Democratic spirant. In the nmang 71 count there oe 


` was none at all., ~ > 
Sherif: In 72 counties, ‘there was only cue Republican aspirant for 
nomination. In 17 counties, there were two. In four ‘counties, there were 
` three. In one county, there-were four. In five counties, there was none at 
_ all. In 42 counties, there was only” one Democratic aspirant for nomina- 
A ` tion. m two: counties, ae were twos Tn’ 55 counties, there was none at 
ig 2 À zál.. a ç 
` Recorder: In 81 counties, there was only one Republican aspirant for 
: omai, In: six counties, there were two. In one county, there were 
‘three. In 11 counties, there was none àt, all. In 32 counties, there was only 
_ one Democratic aspirant for nomination. In one county, there | were two. 
° In 66 counties, there was none at all... i 
. Attorney: In 74 counties, there. was only one Republican ron d for ` 
“ nomination.. In 17 counties, there were two- In two counties, there-were | 
three. In six counties, there were none at-all. In 27 counties, there was: i 
S one Democratic aspirant for nomination. In‘ one county, there were i i 
` three. In 71 counties, there was none at all. ` ` 
Coroner: In 64 counties, there was only, one- Republican aiea for’ 
= nomination, In 11 counties, there were two. In one county, there were 
'" “three. In-23 counties, there was none at all. In 20 counties, there was only 
one Democratic aspirant: for nomination. In one county, there were two. 
“in. 78 counties, ‘there was none at, all. g 
' Supervisor: Since there was variation in the jumbe of supervisore to I 
~ be elected in the various counties, it is not possible briefly to summarize 
the data as for the other offices. Suffice it to say that the figures disclose £. 
` similar dearth of aspirants for nomination. 
'- The most: striking facts are ‘summarized i in the table: on the next page. 
` In 34. counties, there were no. Democratic ‘candidates for nomination 
w any county office; anid i in 19 of these the Republicans presented only 
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one candidato for each office: In 54 counties, there was only ¢ one candidate 


` for nomination for each office on either the Democratic or the Republican . 


ticket. Thus in more than one-third of the counties of the state there was 

no contest for any county office, either in the primary or in the general 

election: ‘And i in well over half of the counties there was nd contest in the 
` primary for any county office. Ín many. of the remaining counties, there 
- 1 were contests for onlyichee or two of the omai available. 


DE sS ` ASPIRANTS FON NOMINATION | cs . 
Republican Primary 


Aspirants for | 
Nomination 


Auditor 


Attorney ` 
Coroner 


\ What is the Sayles of ¿his dearth oí candidates? The. war? Prob- 
ably that is a partial explanation. However, in so far as this is true lit 
means that war conditions merely accelerated a tendency alréady in full 


swing. For many years there have been relatively few-candidates for coun- , 


` ty office. Probably the 1944 primary marks the lowest point. 

Another explanation often advanced is that salaries are too low to. at- 
tract many candidates. Salaries range from two; to: four thousand dollars 
a year, depending upon the population ‘of the county. However, it is to be 
observed that in, the most populous counties, where salaries are highest, . 

“there was the same dearth of candidates. Despite the rather widespread ` 


. opinion that low salaries account for the small number of candidates, there - 
` be . - e. `a P a 5 . 
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4 


zaii seem e be no evidence of. it. Indeed it may T sugested that ean 


- salaries. by implication suggest such modest: qualifications for office that “`. 


„many more people might well corisider themselves qualified for’ te ponis 
. tions than if the salaries were higher: : ` i 
‘The short, term may bea partial, explahation. Iti is quite usa anqas 


that people who are already employed i in satisfactory positions would'not ` 


` be mich intezested i in apolitical: office for a two-year term.. But. the two- 
- year term is not as bad as it sounds. A great.many county’ officers. hold 


| their positions for a second term without having to face a contest. The | 


- ‘alleged tradition associated with county offices expressed i in the’ phrase * 
. “two terms and out,” is balanced in some measure by the attitude “one 
good: term deserves another.” Furthermore a considerable . number ' of 
county officers hold’ their positions for many terms in succession: Thus a 


~"county officer may become sò firmly entrenched i in the confidence of the 
' electorate that possible competitors feel it, is useless to run. In so far as š 


- this is true, it would account in part for the dearth of candidates. 


"The cost of running ‘a campaign can hardly be a reason. Any qualified ° 


, ss -voter is eligible for any of the offices, brea that of attorney; and one can 


get his name.on.the primary- -ballot simply y securing a number of signers 
“toa petition.‘ Sums spent in campaigns are negligible. One might suppose 
‘that nothing need be spent when’ there is no. contest; but this is not quite 
` 80. Custom séems to dictate.that even when a candidate has no opponent, 
he’ shall solemnly ‘publish his picture and an appeal for votes in the local | 
papers just as do those who happen to ‘have opponents.. 


“Do the county offices lack what is called, “prestige value” to such, an 


pi 
io 


`. 


f 


‘extent as to explain in | part the lack of candidates? There would seem to be a 


no treason to: think so. To be sure, there is little public. interest in these 


I offices. Iti is certain that vast numbers of voters do not even know who the . 


candidates | are until they have a ballot i in their hands. But there is ho rea- - 
~son to believe that county office-holdérs are held in low esteem. If “pres- 


* tige value” isa factor. at all, it may be supposed to have a a posue rather, ` 


than a, negative effect: . 

It is possible that there is still another: enlil which may tek in. 
the ureta s Os: of the wholly, informal pre-primary caucus, 
the ` “parlor, ” or “priva ^ caucus, or. in ‘similar activities not clearly _ 
‘enough tani tó be described as caucuses. In other words, purposeful - 
people behind the scenes may have the: situation well in hand. This state- 


‘ment is not intended to: suggest evil—corruption, bribery, crookedness, . 
I sharp practice; ‘Intimidation, or wrong-doing of any sort. It does suggest’ 


the possibility that relatively,small numbers of people who are truly inter- 


j ested take advantage. of public apathy to achieve the election of. those . 


: 
LAN 
Ñ. 


. $ Two per cent of the number of votes cast for gogorior in the county, at the last 
"general ‘election. i ; 


Noe 
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whom they want to see in public office. This can be done through infor- 
mal, inoffensive, and perfectly respectable exertion of influence. On the. 
other hand, it must be admitted that these practices may come danger- 
ously close to corruption and evil-doing, and the border-line between 

what is respectable and what is evil may be very hard to draw. The opin- 
` jon may be ventured that by ard large there is very little wrong-doing or 
corruption, but that there is a great deal of good-humored, decent per- 
suasion. a 

Who are the people who exert this influence, and how do they do it? 
First in importance are those who themselves hold public office; and the 
length of time they have held office is a rough measure of their influence. 
The man who has been reëlected several times is likely to command the 
respect, if not the admiration, of the newcomer in politics. Those who 
-aspire to other offices than his naturally want his support. A man who 
has been reélected sheriff or treasurer several times by substantial mar- 
gins can give great encouragement, or the opposite, to the hopeful neo- 
phyte who thinks he would like to be recorder, or clerk, or auditor. A 
friendly nod or a contemptuous word can turn the trick. It is not a ques- 
tion of outwardly “working” or “fighting”; it is merely a realization of 
tacit support, or of subtle and discouraging opposition, as the case may 
be. “John is for me, I think I can make it’’; or “Bill is against me, I 
never can make the grade with him queering my chances all the time.” 
Thus popular incumbents of office can exert influence individually; and 
when several of them exert their influence in the same direction they can 
be very formidable. It is not a question of their influence being “good” 
or “bad,” so far as the public interest is concerned. They merely express 
their personal preferences. There may be no slightest taint of evil pur- 
pose. Indeed, the judgment of these office-holders, thus casually expressed, 
may be a very wholesome check on the aspirations of utterly incompetent 
would-be candidates. Who knows how many such they may have dis- 
couraged from seeking office? 

Obviously an incumbent of office seeking reélection would lend no en- 
couragement to a rival. But such men may be keenly interested in the 
candidacies of people for other offices. Furthermore, the most successful 
and popular incumbents of county office may be planning to run for higher 
offices, state or district, or be anticipating appointment to some public 
position. Such aspirations do not cause them to lose interest in the county 
offices. On the contrary, their interest in those offices may be decidedly 
enhanced. The higher office-holder greatly values the support and friend- 
ship of county officials—hence their continued interest in the matter of 
who occupies them. Thus county officers, their relatives and friends, con- 
stitute a portion of the group who exert an influence on possible candi- 
dacies, š i 
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1 Vey P related ‘to there. office-holdars are their deputies and. the. 


office employees.,The reason for their interest is obvious. But let it-not be > 


. gupposed for a moment that their activities or influence are necessarily 


_ demn as evil; or corrupt in purpose, the political activities of those who 


' can be shown to have any personal, concern in the outcome of an election.. 


`A very large majority of those who are in elective office, or whò hold ap- 


` pointments, are just as’ high-minded , and. public spirited ‘as are other. 


. people. It-is no-discredit-for one who has been in public service, who has 


pee ° “done good work, and who likes his job, to want to stay” there himself,- 
arid “to bring, others ‘into public service whom. he thinks are the: right Ea 


sort.’ The “court house crowd”.is in a position to have the very best judg- 
«ment 4s to who are the most desirable prospective candidates for office 
and who are not. Certainly their influence ought not to be a controlling 
factor; but just as surely their influence should not be looked upon. as 
necessarily bad, even though affected in some degree by personal interest. 
-There js another group of people who have some influence in pre- 

` primary activities. They are that rélatively small group who seem really 
“ to enjoy politics. They go to the regular party caucuses year after year. 
‘They: ‘are chosen as delegates to conventions. They do committee work, 


“ précinct chairman and the county chairman, and make some contribu- 
_ tion to the party campaign fund. They will help in campaign “activities, 


' dacies if they want to; exert it. 
In Iowa, the law provides. for party precinet caucuses every two years. 
` They are poorly attended, In a very large number of precincts with five 
, hundred or more voters eligible to attend, leas than twenty ever appear. 
‘. But the significant thing is that practically the same handful of people are 
_ likely to come every time. ‘They are not. bad people. For the most part; 


` they : are eminently respectable and upright, if not the leading citizens in. ` 


- the community. Office-holders tend to stay away; but their friends and 


ee relatives may come.’ Why: should there be this microscopic attendance at 


` - -party caucuses?. Ë i 
; The reason is ‘clear. It is believed that ‘ie caucuses have nothing’ im- 


bet, e -portant to do; and in a gense that is true. But they do something neverthe- . 
Phe a leas; and what they do is in.no.sense illegal. They agree upon a committee- '. 


man and a ‘committeéwoman, and prepare a list of proposed delegates to 
A -the county convention. The law provides that blank, spaces shall be pro- 
+, _Vided on the primary ballot’ in which the voter is supposed to write the 
ae names of people for these Peete ‘for no names are proud on the palpi 


, 
í 


bad from a-public point of view. It: may be: ‘decidedly wholesome: There is : 
-8 marked tendency for those who`are concerned with civic virtue to con-`, 


. and are selected to be official precinct committeemen. They: will help the ` o 


` organize rallies, and do the drudgery that needs to be done if the party ` 
-organization is to be alive. These people have influence on. PORAT candi- ` 
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I Thus these committee seis and. T are stal to bë ily ca 
‘elected at the pfimary. The. caucus: has no, official part in the‘ process. 


Public -interest in these’ positions, is almost- non-existent. Practically no Tr 


voters will bother to write i in ‘names. ‘To fill all'the'spaces would usually ; 
require the writing i in of some ‘twenty-odd names. This the voters will not. “: 
‘ do; and it is rather oppalling te: consider what. the task of- counung would 

` be if they. did. š 


- Bo the Gaticuses prepare these liste r names and have em printed on 


voter in Order: that it be done firmly and neatly. Everything is done openly 


and frankly, and without the slightest thought. of impropriety. Thus in-. - 


variably the -people- -whose names are on the gummed sticker are elected. 


Often there are fewer people ata caucus than there are delegates to be ' 
selected, In this situation, it is quite customary for the caucus to designate 7 
; . everyone present to have his or her name on the gummed ‘sticker. In 


many communities the same people have’ been chosen às delegates year 
after year. There is nothing corrupt or improper about it. By far the moat 
of them are eminently; respectable: ‘people who are conscious only of ful- 
filling a civic responsibility. Thug the party organization i is built up by an 
orderly -process of hand-picking: on the part of. those who go-to caucus; 


“ for the. county convention selects thecounty e who i in. turn ap= 


points. the working committees... 4 


Respected and well-liked men, prominent: in, those asa 


holders, ‘their’ deputies, friends, relatives, and. „subordinates, those who 
aspire to higher office, -those who: go to caucus year after year and help 


. maintain the county organization (most of them. become well acquainted ` 

with each other)—are able “to exert a great influence upon prospective ` 

candidacies for county office. Quite informally.and in the most casual `"... 

‘way, they can discourage. would-be candidates, tacitly promise.to support ` 

a them at some future time, agree to support so-and-so for this office and ' 

` so-and-so for that. No one is intimidated. Anyone qualified is quite free to. 
get. his name on ‘the ballot if he is détermined to do so. But he may well’ 4 
have a, Cerasus s sense of futility if he lacks the support of the right ' -~ 


people. 


_ This kind of pre-primary Aétivity:i is a ree rn manifestation of the old- ` 
time parlor caucus of a hundred and’ fifty years ago. It is at least possible 


that it explains in part the ‘degerted. primaries i in Iowa. Opinions. will dif- 
fer, first, as to the extent to ‘which’ it exists. Some well informed pedple 


s The čourta held miany years: ago that gummed stickers are the equivalent | ot 
writing: i wz gern 25 eo Hg 





7 slips of gummed paper. These ‘gummed. stickers are then available at the . 
. polling places on primary day, and the vast majority of voters. simply take - 

one and stick it on the ballot in the proper place.’ At some polling places, . 
` the clerks or judges of election offer to stick them on the ballot for the 
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Gould deny. that it exists at all, at asti in ‘their own odimes. Si is fe 


~ esting ‘to encounter seemingly: honest. denials from 1 men who, ‘almost un- 


consciously, exert the most 1 pressure. - . Those who have- been: discouraged ae 
from, running: in the „primary, are not likely’ to admit the. real reason why ` ` 
‘they did not run, or even to admit that they intended to run at all. Thus, ` 


> mysteriously, nobody knows anything about it: and we drift into- the fealin 


of the occult. Those who believe the practice ‘does: exist, and is an important |: 


ae in explaining the deserted primaries | differ as to whether it is: good or. 


’ bad. Certainly ‘vast numbers of people : do not know or do: not caro.. There : 


are ‘very few scaridals involving county officers i in Iowa, and there i is no 
reason to doubt that the vast majority of ‘such officers, are held i in goad ° 
‘esteem. by the pédple of their counties.. . x K 

It would seem that the electorate has all but; abandoned the jaina of”. 


Se y Selecting. county: ‘officers, and i is, moreover, reasonably content with’ the” 


process by which’ the thing i is actually done: Some will see in the deserted ` 
`` primary àn-argüment for a réturn to the, old caucus convention system of: ` 
` nominating candidates. -Others will see in it an: argument for the short . 
ballot. and the appointment of county officers: It is probable that most, 
Iowans would. see in it nothing to-be concerned, about. 
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Oné of the panerak recommendations contained i in the recent report 
of the Research Committee: of the American Political Science Association! 


was that mature scholars’ “he: influericéd as to the subjects selected for | 


research by the findings of reseatch panels and. committees. ” Acceptance 
` of this -general Tecommendation may be facilitated’ by the tenor. of the 
findings and. suggestions of two research-committiees of the Social Science 


‘Research Council-the Committee on Government and the Committee - 


oe. - On, Public Administration. ‘The report: of the former: committee, based -, 


, upon three. years ‘of exploration., of research. areas, WAS. “ptiblished in 


October, 1944. 2 Thé report of the Public Administration Committee will 


' , DPresently be. published by the- ‘Public Administration, Service under the ` o 


` ~ -title “Research in Public Administration, 1934-1945,” along with’a report O 
prepared by Professor John M. Gaus surveying general research develop- ` >- 


r Aoo . ments in the area since. 1930. Although essentially ‘a. review’ of major ac-. y 


-vanced by both committees are phe Subject of this brief. review. || 


`. rae š 


ba EER e sa oe 
“The port of’ is two. cothinittees: ‘both: parallel ‘ad: ‘supplement. éach 


a 


ee “1 Soo this ‘Ruview, Vol. 39, pp. 148, 165 (Feb., 1945). 


ae other This result, could be expected, William’ Anderson was 8 chairman of 


2 Report.and Recommendations, Committee on Government, 1941-1044, , Social . - 


Bolence Research Council (Minneapolis, Oct., 1944). - 
` ` This report reviews the history of the. Public. Administration Committee from 


its inception’ to the conclusion of its work in 1944. The research program is based in” 


i ‘large part upon: ‘the discussions of the Committee at its spring meeting in 1944, 


‘4 The ‘members of the Committee on Government were: William Anderson y 


eo, (chairman), University of - Minnesota; Robert. E.- Cushman, ‘Cornell University; 
_* «© Simeon E. Leland, University, of Chicago; Charles McKinley, Reed College; and 
Thorsten Bellin, University of Pennsylvania. The members -of the Committée on 


Public Administration were:: : William Anderson’ (chairman), University of: Minne- ' oo 


. _ ‘sota; George C. 8. Benson, Office of Price Administration; Louis “Brownlow, Public 


-\; Administration Clearing House; Rowland ‘Egger, University . of Virginia; George A. og 


. Graham, Princeton University; Luther H. Gulick, Institute of, Public Administra- 
'-tion; E. Pendleton Herring, Harvard University; , Lewis Meriam,. The Brookings 


' i “Institution; Lindsay Rogers, Columbia. University; . Léonard D, y 'White, oss 


“t 


of s ss and: George 1 r Yantis, Northwest: so Couneil. ` fe ae 
re e < 417 pra z af . 4 9 s š i 








igi ` ` çomplishmentè and past activities, the report of the Public Administra- “3 ; 
~ tion: Committee nevertheless outlines: a research program of enduring and. 
continuing’ interest.? The scope and nature of ‘the research proposals ad- 








s 
oi 


Ka 





“petit committees and was raei sa for the drafting of theit 


. public administtation “only because the Committee on Publié Adminis- 


E plans i in that field)>. . ; Va 


-, committee upon the- other, but rather from the impact of current and res ` ú 
3 under one heading or another the following areas: international organiza- - 
| A tivil -military relations, fiscal policy and administration, government, ‘and 

“the: economic order, and local government: and adwunistration: In. addi- ' 
' tion; the ‘Committee on; Goveinment: report’ emphasizes civil liberties, 

_ freedom of association and the formation of pressure groups, t trends in‘the: - 


, State relations, ; and the voter and his government, The Public. Administra- 


£ made. First, a few of the. “old and well “marked areas are hardly men- 


©“ are. given great ‘emphasis; third, the areas listed reflect: “the complexity. i 
`of ‘problems that beset and are a part of modern democracy and demo+ can 
tN cratic government,’ H ` s: e qu C Pyne n 


| political science and of public administration. The Public Administration - 


ae culate public services . . Public administration is not something set `` 
E apart ‘from but an integral part of the whole system’ of ‘popular govern- 


ng points out that: “Political ‘scientists have, as- their principal focus the rela- 


<- the experimental’ method, the quantitative method, and collaboration between po- 
K Mitical science and other sooial sciences. >> 
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reports; each committee: maintained. cose relations with the other; and. ` 
the Committee on Government report gives: “relatively , léss ‘attention to: ` 


tration i is submitting its own more detailed report of research needs- an s 


: "There: is salistantfad agreement | between : the. two reports with respect, Ea 
to major research ' areas, which’ results not from any undue inflience of qne ' 


cent national and ‘world: experience. Both reports, for- example, emphasizë 


tion and+administration, ‘federalism ‘and; intergovernmental : relations, 


. 


functions’ of governrnent, the social functions of government, _church-. `- 


- tion. Committee report ‘offers separate proposals covering relationships ee 


- within the administrative branch, over-all aspects of modern administra- .. ` 
` tion, administrative law, the history of aimee nes and = 
" comparative-administration.a © `. ` ; 


- Based on the mere listing of research aréas, a iw oboa may bee 


tioned” (this deëmphasis was- not ‘unconscious): second, ‘the so-called, 
‘interstitial areas”. (e.g. -fiscal policy) and the interdisciplinary- approach ; 


‘<The members of both A A apparditly held a re view of ce 


‘Committee, ' for example, visualized ‘the study of public - administration 
as “the study of goverfment in action, government doing: work’ and 


ment and democratic ideals.” The, Committee on Government’ report 


tionship’ between the public authorities and the citizens or subjects’ in 
politically organized, groups, from the smallest village 1. to the greatest 


# Committee on Government,. Report, p. 21. 2 et v 
* Thé Committee on Government report devotes an entire. section to research plete 
methods, including: the.comparative method, the analytical and theoretical approach, . 
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empire. The dominant political ‘rélationship’ is; ‘haefore, that of ‘public: 
authority: and individual liberty, but, asin the case of other social studies,- > - 


- there are various subsidiary relationships that: -cluster about the central 


- one. Among thése may be mentioned international rélations, inter- u $ 


governmental relations within a single nation, civil-military. relations, and 


f the relations between the executive ‘and législative branches; between ss. 
Si officers and émpleyees in administrative departments, and between the 


“leaders and voting members of political parties.” In accordance with these 
broad views, the committees’ siege to give breadth ‘and. ca to 
` their esis pee: Pes 


4 S 


S EE convenience; ‘the following’ discussion of specific rescarch areas is ` 


. based. essentially upon: the outline of the Committee on Government re- 


- port. The Public Administration Committee proposals are either i incorpo- 


_ rated into this outline or treated: separately: 


Civil Liberties: This subject is treated briefly by the- ‘Committes on 


Government only because a research outline in. the civil liberties field is 


being ‘prepared, by Robert Cushman’ for publication by the Committee. E 


The topic, however, is. emphasized ás one long neglected by political 
° scientists in a primary sense, as one that provides'a cross-section: view of 


-many sapects of political science, and as a study that should ‘bring eco- - 


nomics, sociology, psychology, and ethics into closer relationship. 


Freedom of Association and the Formation of Pressure Groups: “A crucial oe 


` question. of ` every modern integrated society is ‘that of the right of in- 


‘dividuals to form permanent groups other than. the state.” The Commit- Ç; 


- “teon Government points out that English-speaking countries, uniquely, 


-° have been characterized by the ease. bf forming social organizations. ~~" 
Modern “pressure groups” have been studied; but the subject: has`not re- T 


. ceived adequate attention. Can democratic governments control these 
powerful groups without undermining. democracy . itself? ~ 


f š The return of the “guild spirit” is:also noted as.a tendency, not only in +a 


_ union labor, but in business groups, "professions, and farmers. “How can 


labor unions, farm bureaus, professional, business, and religious organiza- ~. i 1. š - 


? tions be kept democratic internally and at the same time be kept. amenable 
`. to public authority and in harmony with the general public welfare? 


x z Is not the government- morally obligated to regulate the organization, 
powers, and’ procedures of these. private, orgenizations in the pub 


interest?’t:” : St 


I Se ee This Ë one of five, wil headings dicisi ader, aO) The Organisatión- and 
a Operation of Government.” The other four are: (2) Legislative-Executive Relations, 


and the Legislative. Process, (8) Publio‘Administration, (4) Local Government and , 
Sa , Administration, ‘and (3) Interiational | Orgnisiticn and Administration. - 
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Ti `... THE AMERICAN, "ROLTTICAL SCIENCE REVIEW `. e r ae 
Bee Oe ae t sae Í Rea, a 
ae i. [ f g ist of federalism. The Teamia on Government oin first the i im: fon. U 
`, ‘portance of the question: ‘whether federalism is a rising or a declining insti-. ° ~ 
ee F ` tution. Centralization i is feared by some individuals, and some fear that ~;~ ` 
532 , federalism ïi isa passing phase. Yet ‘the federalism principle, seems to beon. ` .., k 
s a oe the ascendant i in infernatiozial affairs. “Why?The. Government Committée -- 4. 
See, i “observes that the actual: experienée of limited Toderationie must be bone ee TE 
ee a ` to light if the principle is to-be applied interfationally. | “7 < 

TA. Thè. Government Committee also notes that there, has ‘been a morg. = 
RSN “realistic shift away from the past constitutional studies of'federalism. The ns f 
Be as Actual political, administrative, fiscal, and’ judicial- relationships. have. Speke) oot 
coh ota a oe +" been explored, although much: more O 09 work 1 remains tobe, , i] 


oe VA OE done. 7 
Seo ‘Some of the Aetaients of: the ‘Public Admitistration Goat at sb dhl i 
E a Coane are-particularly pertinent. First, of course, is the. intention of the -~ ae 
F<" Gommittee'to publish in the near future a research outline based on con- “< >i 
wa". t siderable exploratory. work. slready done- in the federalism field.*. “The | : 


cat _ administrative: phases of intergovernméntal. relations are, ‘of course; one i SE 
>. t. 4 of the special interests of, the Public Administration Committee: Among. ` `. 
7 O the ‘specific topics, involved ‘are the handling of grants-in-aid and other, ` 

i ” intergovernmental fiscal relations; the joint use of personnel; codperative- at 
` and contractual arrangements for the performance of, common services; - ` h 
. other, arrangements for division’ of labor. among ‘units: of government. 5 i 

e 2: z: i as of information and. personnel; ‘the administrative settlement of .. <:*-! 
Ph a si S .- intergovernmental disputes; central standards -for local administration; se Ee 
` oo. * "3 gnd-central supervision over ‘the. work of Jocál agencies. “‘Thesé topics sug:; . p d 
a . “1 gest. something of ‘the.richnéss.of the materials and: of the ‘great changes ca 
pies Coe that Have been -brought about in recent- decades i in the relations among’ U f 
F i national, state, and local governments .. . Most Americans. seem to ge hu" d 
cee eee cept khe need for a strong. central governniient, but at the same time they we Gee 
W. Ne is ° Wish to preserve all the’ ‘adyantages of ' self-government i in the state and’ |"! 
Pee os “Tocal units: Whether. that is ‘the direction in which the nation. is moving — ` , 
ys + eanniot.be determined without a great.deal more’ research i in’ the field of as I 
s | asa intergovernmental. relations.””’ ` o IRTE 
NEET ` Legislative-Executive Relations, and the Leislàtive Procesi Although ‘the’ , es 
ca ` death of President Roosevelt has removed one tremendous factor fm _ I 
ee ’ this ‘complicated area, basié probléms remain and still to be Heard are Ul 
fu s as . the cries, some of them extremely vague, for “streamlining? ‘Congress. Ap erg? | 
| <. . the time (October, 1944) that the Committee on Government framed its > + 
eae S research proposals, the -crisis in legislative-executive.- relations. at- -the pi, 2 
ae ee national level was perhaps: ‘greater than at present, The. points’ then i 
z nn P x ~ Staphasized, however, may -well -be repeated: Even in.peacetime, the. . | 
“President's active leadership toward new' goals of social policy Brought’ ae l 
: E 2 ta e ‘8 Such aD outling has now. been prepared br ‘Protéasor® ‘William Anderson/and'i ig Bite ie igh | 
en er being edited for. publication by; Mire: Luella ee Si al I 
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i strong: E 5. boi PE NE of Congress: Teie, some TAN 
the presidential office was ‘overloaded ‘when international and military af- , — - 
| fairs suddenly” increased i in importance; Congress had made no real effort ES 
_ to reorganize (hence, when war came, the executive: ‘had: to assume ‘more 
rather than fewer functions) ; as. „political opposition toward the President . 
‘increased (personal animosities and desertions.in his own party), : relations 


“between’ the executive and legislature became’ even more embittered; 


` 


ao confusion was increased by the activity of pressure groups, particularly in 
agriculture and labor; and various issues (such as fourth term, rationing, . 


ete.) . complicated relations. between- the Presidént and ‘Congress, ‘and 


_ brought up the states-rights: question i in 8 very- acute form. In addition, kz. 


the report suggests an examination of the belief- that the executive-legisls- 


‘tive clash is‘a special form of the urban-rural conflict.’ `. 
The fact that in every major: crisis the President. and’ Congress hare“: 
` been in largexmeasiire opposed ‘to’ 
‘Something in our system of ‘representative ° ‘government that produces 
these struggles - between thé executive and legislative bránches. ‘The - 
., . Committee on Government raise, the` question’ of how seriously & con-: 
ñ tinuation of these struggles will endanger our international Folationa, snd 
your Karidling of problems of reconstruction. : z 
The report does not: ‘ignore the related questions of the tale, sien 


each other would indicate that there is 


tion, and. procedute of“ Congress and- ‘the state legislatures: It also de- ` I 


scribes the efforts of the Committee op Public’ ‘Administration, the Ameri- ` 
can Politica] Science Association, and the Columibia. University group to 


promote-or conduct. research i in the legislative field, A research outline on 


‘the legislative -process' is in preparation : under the Public Administration 


Committed and may be published this: year, The Committee on. Govern- 
ment significantly notes.‘the. current: “urging ‘of: ‘immediate changes in 


Congress” and in’ executive-legislative relations. .The basis. for change: 


should ‘be studied, but. scholars, says the Committee, cannot, justify an 


indefinitely long delay i in making their studies. ` ~ 


- Finally, | ‘the Government .Committee observes. that ‘the legislative 


ee ‘process is not the whole.of the ; process of forming: public policy: It’ suggests 
5 the importance of studies “that. start farther back, with education, the 


press, and other opinion-forming ‘agencies, and carry on through the work 


' of pressure groups and political parties to.and through the formal legisla- 


S . ` 
Pe eae 


tive process ‘and ‘on. into’ executive. and . judicial. rule-making. n Sample: - 
studiés. are’ suggested | as an aid to ‘determining. ‘wheter this broader and = 


longer view: offers a workable, approach. | - ` 


The Committee on ‘Public Administration rirednts ample justification 
` óf its interest in the. field of exécutive-legislative relations. “Charged with ` 
~ ‘the duty of. putting’ legislative policies into effect, the administrative’ 

, agencies cannot do their work properly unless both the legislature and 
Rg, the chief, executive have done: ‘their. work well and i in: reasonable hatmony.” 


t |. 
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fe Gels ae ° 
R w Ë i ‘The:specific gn m raised- by the e on Public `Administfa- ' 
on oe T tion supplement some Of the more general suggestions offered by.the Gom- ¿. 
eae mittee. on Government, These specific questionsinclude: “What is the `, 
EREI -rôle of the executive and of the administrative agencies in formulating ips 
i “` policy? In advising thè legislative branch and. supplying it with inforina- 
tion? In drafting legislation for enactment? How can the. administrative ; 
ae | agencies do their work properly i in the making of rules to’ supplement: and. ; 
ae A ` — ` to carry out législative enactments? How can harmonious and. coéperative ` n š 
X. V UY leadership be provided for'the administration without loss of. the advan-.. a 
sores l >.” tages that come from criticism of each other by independent branches of . : ze ey 
ae ae << ` government? How can stalemates be‘ avoided? How can legislators ‘ba 
Peete ue 2 * brought to appreciate the work of administrators.and to: assist them'in |.’ 
oe SSE „„ the, better performance ¢ of, their duties? What kinds of reporting, liaison ~ 
ae 7 efforts, and contacts can bé worked out to this end?” These specific ques- ` 
= = ok ‘tions are intended to apply to federal, state, and local governments. They `. 
feng `. U reveal the practical. and necessary interest of public administrators in. 
— gee " exéduitive legislative relationships. \ ` 





oe A ~Local Government and Administration: A renewed juta i in this level ; 

a <n of governmént is urged by the Committée on Government. The tendéney -` 
oan ' of Americans to study, this subject as an American phenomenon, the past. 
<7," ` emphasis upon immediate reform, the lack of analytical consideration of 

a es the rôle of local government i in democratic government here and-abroad, É 

Oe eae ae : “thè fears of some persons’ that local government may not surviye in the" ,- |" 

i a "alee of increasing national ‘governmental activity—these are some of me ee 

te 









.Feasons offered to justify a renewed interest. 

ee ites | Special problems and questions are mentioned, including those ' in- p“ 

; rae oe P Seii metropolitan government and. the need for reorganizing rural 

t s Joëal governments, both to’ improve ddininistration and to strengthen 

a ee a ` demioċratic controls. The report suggests an examination í of the interwoven 

` économic.and social factors affecting _ both extremes. of local government. ’ 

: . The problem. of public revenues, for example, includes the question of . : 

TE š national and state control over the sources of public revenue, as. well) |, >x ` 

Q 88, the factor óf rúral ‘domination of many state legislatures. Back of the | + e 

“Ya >. ` revenue problem may be industrial, natural resource, and land-use factors., . ,. | 
| : The interconnection of local government and land utilization is Pars a, 

ae ticularly stressed. ` ` we 

| ate + The Committee further: points out that-the Spui of local populates, 

TN ae “to resist. changes obviously ` needed -raises - questions, concerning , their 

| Ces a, ` “political and economic thinking. In studies of local government; it may be ©- , J, ` 

z< vy. ` possible to isolate institutional and psychological obstacles for first-hand > Ka 

| yor  analyais., The Committee on Public Administration i in brief stresses the. 

... “game: areas, particularly the fiscal and land-planning problems. Few can va . 

~. ` quarrel with its enon Sica ae we know’too little about. these. 


os wie a? a. 
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nates to propose’ à defensible’ program of public medal measures.’ 2. 
A - International Organization and ‘Administration: The’ Commifitée on: | 

Government omitted. consideration 6f: many aspects of international rela“ ` 
` ' tions and the entite field of international law, primarily because the com- .. 


mittee membership inéluded no person who claimed special competence 
in that field, A great deal of attention, however, was given to international ' 
organization and administration.- The. point is -made that“... the dif- 
ficulties in bringing ‘about effective international Organisation and ad- 


` ministration arise largely out of the fact that individual nations 'are... , ' 


réluctant.to make the internal changes that: are necessary to make the 


international organization a workable thing.” Emphasis is placed upon. : 
. -the interaction of intranational and international methods, functions, and, -- 
policies. Hence, international and intranational problems: should be 


studied together. The ‘report suggests that a ‘different exploratory. ap-. 


~. ‘proach is needed, one that represents in its membership both sides of this 


intranational-international relationship. 


The Public Administration report Contains more specific raana PE i 
. tions as to resear'ch-in this area..The report emphasizes that, Jong before 


we havea comprehensive international organization and “international 


Jegislation,”. international administration will be; and in fact already is, _ 
f important. Some agencies that preceded the League of Nations and some . 
' that were part of the’ League organization, as well as wartime. United. 

Nations joint and combined ‘boards, are now gaged i in ‘administering ` 
“ international! agreements concerning shipping, ice, military govern- ` 

ment, and’ other matters. Like all public administrative agencies, these | 
` organizations face questions of personnel, budgeting, central-field rela- 
. tions, and so on. The Public Administration Committee notes that studies 


of these ‘administrative aspects have’ been incomplete in- coverage and 


tentative in results. It agrees with students‘of international organization ` 
“that studies of the administrative ‘side of international agencies must |: 

` Tank high among ‘studies in this field inthe future.” Oe 

The Functions of Government: Under this heading, the Commitee on : 


Government poses three groups of questions for research and thought. The 


and the consequences of these trends. 


With respect to the first, it is, urged that a more accurate picture ‘of : 
changed in governmental functions: is. needed. Changes’ measured by 


dollars ‘spent by government. or by the umbes of persons on, the rosters 


of public authorities do, not, tell’ the entire story. More adequate analysis . j 


is needed if, an ‘exact definition « or measuremen> of the trend toward — 
greater public activity is to ‘be made... Dy, 
, The report next calls for a. study of themailtiple causative factors behind 


this trond, if there i is an inevitable trend. to lessen. private enterprise, can 
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aa A ay: potential i in: “this field” be ‘solated and measured? What happéned à in ` > Hoa 
nT. S , war and depréssion to accelerate or slow down this trend? What i is likely .” a 
: l i “to happen.in. the postwar period? - eb ten a 
oF , ” The Committee finally considers the consequences of the trend of. public’. ae 
Wy ee -“runotions. “What changes. accompany the trend in governmental functions?. i 
 . ` sha in “freedom,” for example? Social, ethical,’ ‘and human. values, ren 
` -; | a . should be weighed in ‘the balance. in any - effort to describe the;conse- | o or 
aera ‘quences of modern ‘governménital activity. Such consequences as more ~ ar 
we i H 5 - ‘widespread education, better health, and improved highways are pertinent et 
En U. Š $o Buch studies... ` reer 
'. `. “The Fiscal ‘and. Economic Frinctions of Government: Fiscal and’ economié a ! 





a ` Mtinetions are treated by. the Committee on: Government report under two E fe 
cr . major headings: (1) the financing of government; “and: “(2) governmental pity 
ie ran “controls over business, labor, and agriculture: Under the first heading, ©," 4 
ao . ` consideration is given to over-all fiscal policy and administration, the: o, ñ 


i. : “adequacy and fitness of ; revenues, the fiscal aspects of- government enter-* ., f 
, U vn prises, and the movements and pressures for tax reform.. Parallel topies’ ° 
` rl. ` in the Gommitteé on Public Administration report are- covered under two” `: -_ ` 
i “major: headings: fiscal policy , and administration, ‘and’ government and’ d 
` the’ economic-order. . `; oa | 
t V “With respect to “the: financing of government; ” ther Government report ` v4 
SO ` first notes that. this field’ Has not received adequate attention “from. either, =, <; 
| &° . U economists or political scientists. ` It is further noted that the division of «- or 
oS labor between economists and ‘political scientists in ‘this field has resulted: 7 
a in wide gaps, “both i in research and in ‘theory. Economists, for example, ú 
. have placed relatively, little emphasis‘upon’the facts and theorigs of publie 
expenditures: Other factors or developments generally noted in the report | 
-Y are! the mutual concern of those’ persons interested i in. private finance. and ` 
7 “monetary’ policy’ and those interested i in: public policy and public finance; poon E z 
J a - _ the “neglect ‘of; the social effects of governmental financial . policies; the: 
peata | Reslect of ‘the ‘ethical and: “practical problems of justice: in taxation; and ~ 
` _thenéed for more atténtion to:the histori¢al aspects of public- finance. `- , 
z; : Among the fields particularly needing’ research is. that.of over-all fiscal ` , 
`. Yx. ` policy and administration. It. is observed that “the formation, the en; is ; 
- forcement, and. the -conséquences of governmental policies ‘in this field . Say 
. ; cannot bëtoo:mueh emphasized i ina program, òf- governmental research. . oo i 
wo no . The, various plans for. maintaining something like’ full employment 
eae I “and „high! levels ofi income in the future through the use of the fiscal powers ` - L, 
at 7 “of government show how far the’ ‘thinking of many, leaders i in this field. ceo | 
an “Has gone.” ^V 
par 7 w Á second specific Í field. stressed by the Committee on 1 Government is that . 
WASA sof the: adequacy ang fitness of. revenues. Although the report notes’ the ñ i - 3 
ee -, domitiance of the national goverhivent i in this field (war,. depression, etc. Jy > L Ta 
a> aia S e its ts specific recommendations š are primarily concerned with state-and local ` 
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problems. It points out that centralized state tax systems, among other 
factors, have upset the old balance of revenues between the state and its 
localities and that the financial position of city governments has de- ` 
teriorated. “What is to be the financial strength of cities in the future? 
From whet sources are their funds to come?” Questions are also raised 
with respect to specific functions, such as education and welfare services. 
. “Are we to pass out of the era of local financial responsibility for these 
functions in the sense that localities are no longer to be obligated to raise 
locally the moneys they need to spend? What are the alternatives? If 
central raising of funds becomes the predominant rule, how can local re- 
sponsibility in spending be enforced? The various possibilities of improv- . 
ing the administration of local units needs to be investigated more fully 
than they ever have been.” The nature of these questions indicates that a 
broad interpretation should be attached to the heading, ‘‘adequacy and 
fitness of revenues.” š f i 

A third specific area suggested by the Government report is fiscal 
aspects of government enterprises. The financial policies of publicly- 
owned utilities and industries and the results of their operations are of 
interest to social scientists. “Are there really any such things as the widely 
advertised ‘tax-free cities’? In what sense, and to what extent, can govern- 
ment enterprises reduce the need for taxes?” The report notes the lack 
of broad governmental, economic, and social studies of the rôle of. the 
government corporation. 

The fourth and last area mentioned under the heading of the financing 
of government is movements and pressures for tax reform. The report calls ` 
for intensive study of the movements, the organizations, and the machin- 
ery in the field of tax reform; it describes the many-sided struggle over 
tax legislation and administration, and queries, “What are the ways in 
which better tax legislation might be brought about?” 

Finally, the Committee on Government tentatively suggests that the 
Social Science Research Council set up a special committee to explore the ` 
many-faceted field of fiscal-policy and government financing. Such a com- 
mittee, it significantly notes, should include members from several disci- 
plmes. 

The Committee on Public Administration, accepting the leadership of 
economists and public leaders on all matters of fiscal policy, directs at- 
tention to the important instrumental function of public administration 
in the fiscal field. “The codrdination of policy with administration, the 
arrangement of devices for quick compensating action when upward or 
cownward trends set in, the planning and handling of schemes of useful 
` employment, the budgeting of funds and projects, and many other 
matters of like import, will fall largely upon the administrator. Some co- 
operative studies for economists, political scientists, and students of 
public administration would -seem to be very much needed in this field.” 


' y 
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` The: second ‘major heading. ander the carat Ütle, “The Fiscal sna 
o Functions of Government, 2? in the Government report is 


. Governmental Controls over Business, Tabit and Agriculture..The paral- | 


lel heading in the Public ‘Administration: Committee Fon is Govert ` 
: ment and the, Economic Order. 
` The Government report points up not only : the questions oneni the 


`” older functions, of government. (6.g.; the regulation of banking and public 


“cutilities) but- those new questions invòlving the future of wartime con- 
_ troll such ag rationing, ‘priorities, and rent controls. Of great importance - 

. are’ ali, the issues-as to continuing or challenging the labor and agti- 
aona plae of the 1930’s, ‘what.shall be done about’ cartels, monopo-. 


les, “patent pools, and so on, and the whole gamut of. issues concerning * 


‘ national economic planning and’ regulations.” The'réle of government in 


_ thé economié life of the nation „has become a major issue that social - 


scientists cannot avoid.: ae Ty 
- Studies of the direct effects ‘of governmental - regulations: upon the: 


i re -. economy are needed. More important, perhaps, aré studies of the indirect. 


effects upon: attitudes. Iti is noted, for example, that-many business-men .. 


‘ i extent.to which they correspond to thé facts, and of how they are likely. I 


feel that the, steady expansion of public functions has tended to restrict,” 
the fields of private enterprise. “A, closer study of these attitudes, of the 


` to develop and to express themselves, would appear to bé $ very important.” pe 
The report of the Public Administration Committee places a great deal `. 


. 


, 


`: of emphasis upon studies covering ‘government and the economic order. `> : , 


Thesteps taken by. government to‘ assist, promote, standardize, regulate, . 
_and police commercial and industrial activities. are, it is noted, brought . 
“to a peak in times of. war and depression, ' but they are always present. 
. “Labor-and ‘agriculture i in all. important aspects are brought within the 


t 


.. 


S 


‘“perview of government along with the owners and managers. Corpora- aa 


«tions are watched with special care, ‘while trusts and monopolies ‘are in 
` large part forbidden. In significant.. instances, various governments ` 
- (national, state, and local) enter into. active ownership and operation of 
essential utilities and industriés.” 2” With. respect to’ ‘these problems; the 
- lack of å comprehensive. program of investigation i is noted. “The fact that . 


‘Suggestions for administrative studies cover such fields as the organiza- 


: tion and operation of public. regulation with respect tò prices, rationing, 


„priorities, and, allocations in wartime; railroad and. utility regulation; fair 


. trade practices; the tegillation of i ee banking, industrial eee 
, and similar matters. i 


t 


. such studies fall between several disciplines is stressed. The administrative | a | 
EA aym of this`ares, it is urged, call for special emphasis. 


t 


The Public Administration Goitia enat inpotan atresses: tie s... 


` a of theviewpoint of those who are regulated. From the 
: “worm? ’s-eye view, ” the. community : needs to be e studied, and this includes 
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those who are directly aided or regulated and those who are benefited by 
such governmental activities. Sample questions raised include: “How 
does the administrator elicit the support and aid of various consumer, 
producer, and other groups for his work? How are democratic controls 
worked out and made to work? Is there adequate communication of ideas 
between the regulators, the regulated, and the beneficiaries?” 

Social Functions of Government: Two specific areas under this heading 
are mentioned by the Committee on Government: “(1) The réle of govern- 
ment with respect to race relations has already been touched upon in 
studies under Council auspices, but a concentrated study or group of : 
studies in that field has not been made. (2) An emerging problem is that 
of government in relation to medicine and public medical service. This 
subject cannot be put off indefinitely. Foreign experiences and wartime ` 
experiences in the United States need to be canvassed thoroughly with 
an eye to methods and results.” 

Civil-Military Relations: This heading i is used by the Committee on 
Government. “Civil and Military Administration” is the parallel topic in 
the report of the Public Administration Committee. The Government 
report, after pointing to fundamental differences between the United 
States and Japan, asks: “But if this nation is to play its part in the en- 
forcement of international order, can it follow its past policy of deliberate 
military weakness and even disarmament?” Must democracies always 
run the risk of “too little and too late” in military defense? Turning to 
another point: “Is it not incumbent on students of public administration, 
for example, to make more thorough studies of Army and Navy adminis- 
tration with a view to the light that may be shed upon civil administra- 
tion?” 

The last question has an answer from the Committee on Public Ad- 
ministration, The report of that Committee points out: “Meanwhile 
military and civilian administrators have worked hand in hand during 
the present war and have come to have considerable respect for each 
other’s methods. Many lessons are to be learned from this wartime ex- 
perience, perhaps on both sides, but at least by the civilians studying 
military methods. Such studies made at the administrative level should 
throw some light upon the deeper issue of civil-military relations. In- 
cluded along with other topics should be military methods of training, 
recruiting, personnel management, supply services, transport controls; 
accounting and finance, and military government of occupied areas.” 

Church-State Relations: Here is a subject that quite generally has been 
ignored. Certain factors, such as the separation of church and state over 
a century ago, have produced in many Americans the “comfortable 
feeling” that we have solved permanently the problem of church-state 
relations. The Government Committee, however, notes the ambitions and 
political influences of some sects and concludes: “Political scientists in 
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the “United States TA in general, igo diated E are solved 
in this field exeept'to analyze and emphasize the freedom of religion that 


ig guaranteed i in the United States Consfitution. The time may have come ` ` 


when more attention should be given to this y question, and when the politi; 
cal views and methods of various ‘churches should, be examined.” a 
‘The Voter and His, Government: The general. area covering the j participa- : 


tion of citizeris and voters in the processes that keep. government demo- -.- ; 


cratic and respongible i is referred to as a“hardy perennial.” Its importance, < 
however, has increased with the increased activity of modern govern- 


i oe ments. The Government teport does not attempt to cover the many | 
ee 5 - ;Sub-topics in this area;'it points out the need, for a carefully ‘prepared I 


j `‘ Tègearch outline that will indicate the principal gaps, and concludes with. 

5 i several „pertinent suggestions: ‘‘(a) Studies of the voter’s réle“in govern- + 
“ meñt:hàve in the past been too strictly, local and American. We should 
` not ‘neglect ; the interesting expériences in foreign lands such as Russia, 
` thé Scaridinavian countries, ‘Latin America, Great Britaiñ, and the-prin- 
+ Gal British:dominions.,(b) The effects.of modern governmental services 
‘.and spending upon the attitudes of voters havé not, in our judgment, been 
aa studied. Is there any substance to the fears éxpressed by some 
that the, public inorality of the electorate is' being degraded by public’ 
_ works, welfare services, public housing activities, and aids to farmers, for - 
‘example?’ A related question is that of how participation in the war is 
likely to affect not only the’ political attitudes but also the public ‘moral . 
standards of the returning veterans, Indeed, (c) the whole field of public 
and private morality ‘in relation to government and all its works ‘calls 
for much more study then it has received. (d) Finally, the study of political 


"= psychology, attitudes, and behavior has not, inour judgment, been oarried, y 


as far as it can be with profit.” + 
Relationships- -ivithin the Administrative Bigaah: For both sparkle and i 
significance, this section of the Public Administration Committee report ` 
is perhaps the best single section of either report. The questions raised 
are often the difficult and “embarrassing” kind; and the specific research - 
` ' suggestions reflect a sophisticated awareness of internal relationships with- - 
`x in the administrative branch as a whole. (A distinction i is made between _ 
intra-administrative relationships within a single government and the: 
inter-governmental administrative relationships discussed elsewhere.) 
Thése internal relationships are described as being most noticeable in the 
` national government, in the leading states, and in the large cities. Several 
Pea ‘examples, listed under four subheadings, give life and meaning , ‘to the 
Committee’ recommendations, - . ‘ 
. The first subheading is “relations between central, naii aid field, 
offices. ” The importance of this area is indicated by the fact that 75% of 
_ the national government’s administrative personnel is located away from 
Ww Washington and by the existence of separate field organizations for the - 


1 x - + ` 


ye ° ë + J J 


Ž 


š ~ 
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major agencies. of the Boren The inter states, iti is also ee have .. 


-á comparable problem, although . they generally. usé 8 two-level arrange- 


_ ment, i.e., they'do not have regional offices between the central and ‘dis- 
trict A ‘The Committee’s suggestions for research ‘in this area are .- 


summed up as follows: “How. to organize and conduct the relations be--. 


-- tween the central, regional, and field offices of the national administration: 
_ has become & major issue, and one that is found ir almost every. important 


. agency. What the‘regions and districts should be, what officers and or- 


' ‘and how, what. standards should be set up at the center for the perform-` - me 


.- ganization they should have, what authority should be delegated to them 
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ance of the field services,. how -these standards should be enforced, how: ` 


the channels of communiéation can be kept open, in both directions, 


_ between central.and field! offices—is it necessary to list more ‘topics to ` 


show what is involved? It is only in the last ten or fifteen years: that these 


- questions have been sériously raised, Up to now there has been. ‘altogether’ , 


too little investigation even to bring out the essential descriptive facts.” . 


The second subheading is “inter-agency relations at the. top level. ñ: 


' New problems of inter-agency’ relations at the top level in national and 


Y 


state capitals have come in the wake of expanding. ‘public services. and the 
attempts to attain higher standards and efficiency. The report lists. four- 


major types ‘of new agencies or variations of the old: 
(1) Overhead, ‘staff,’ and ‘housekeeping’ agencies to handle obleni ; 


of budget, accounting, personnel,. research, planning, and other services 
for all or many of the‘ government agencies;. (2) ordinary operating or; 
‘ine’ agencies that render ‘services directly to the people—in ‘defense, 
-foreign affairs, education, highways, agriculture, labor, social welfare, and 
many other fields;' (3) semi-independent: government corporations and 


<guthorities such as TVA, housing and credit agencies, that also provide - 


direct publié services but stand: somewhat outside the ordinary adminis- 
trative- hierarchy; and: (4) semi-independent régulatory. commissions and 


boards that serve as agencies:of both the legislative and executive: .: 
` branches in broad fields of regulation such as railroads, communications, ~. 


power and utilities, labor relations and grain, cattle and stock exchanges.” 


The report-asserts thata ' “thoroughly acceptable set of principles for inter- “Ses I ` 


“agency relations at this level has never beeh worked out.” 
“A third subheading covers “‘intra-agency’ relations among TERE and 
functional activities.” The report'indicates that’ a great deal of spade- 


work must be' done-in this area also. “Much thè same questions appear at ` 


a lower level, among the different. bureaus, divisions, and offices in major 


departments. Lines of contact’ ‘run-in almost every: -direction from every Re 


unit in an agency to every. other. For example, there are the relations of 
. the personnel agency of a department to the department head, to the 


budget, unit, to the planning unit; to the’ operating units, ete., and each 


` of- these i in “turn to every other, . Up. to now we have not had sufficient 


a 


4 
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' déseriptive studies of good’ quality. even 30. Ny ike basis for an sudoquate 


A set of principles in the fidld.”* À. ⁄ 


The fourth: subtopic, “relations: in. r. ER and ‘profes š" 


": sional fields, ” cuts across the lines, of the first three areas, “The personnel 
yn unit. in’ a major agency’ (to. take one example) hás important relations ` 


x + > not only inaide:the department but-also has ‘relations that extend’ upward 


x g 
+ 


and outward to the civil service agency’ of the whole government and l to: 
~ the personnel advisers of the ‘chief executive. Inside the agency its‘con- -, 
tacts ‘extend to. all appointing ‘officers and others who. handle personnel : 
` mattérs, including the: regional and field offices: Thus if one follows’ 


= A through a single’ function like personnel he can see the agency personnel . 


-office as the center of a network, of relations’ with others who deal with: 
+ different “aspects, of the ‘same-function. A similar approach could be em.. 


; pled for ‘considering the legal ‘unit, budget, fiscal and. accounting units, j 


> and résearch-and planning units. 1, 


` ‘Indeed .one-of the best. approaches" to the studies that are needed. i in: 
” administrative organization ‘and procedures might be to, take separately ` 
` each important function, or activity and trace out'all the relations affecting, : 
itii ‘every direction. Some. illustrative questions might here be apropos:, 
What i is the réle of the legal: staff: andthe various legal units, in. adminis- . 
- tration? Has the lawyer found his appropriate function; and if ‘80, what is 


a, it? What is.the relationship of research and. planning: units to each other ` 


' in the same government, and to operations, to. budgeting, and to person; ` 


_ | nel? Where ‘should budgeting be: done—only at the center, or in regional 
- | offices, or at the field office and district level? What are the:limits of suc- 


ht 
' 
P 
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cessful integration’ and centralization in such.a ‘function as pérgonnel’ or 


j planning? What parts of either of-these functions can be best performed. by, . 


8. central agency for the ‘whole goverimeni, in the department, at. the. 
“bureau level,:and-in ‘the’ field?” : ' 


`  ‘Over-All Aspects of Modern Administration: The. Public Administration. . 


-~ report notes.the influence of the report of the President’s Committee on. 
Administrative Management, as well as that-of the war, upon ‘the national 


ie administrative organization. It adds that: “postwar. demobilization. and 


~-reconversion will bring still further changés. “For these Teasons the time © 
` may: ‘soon be ripe for new. studies of over-all administrative problems, 
primarily i ‘in the national government, but also'in the leading states and f 
cities. The burdens: ‘upon -the chief executive, the provision of his. office... 


j with adequate staff aids for supervision of the administrative ‘branch, and, 


. the means for legislative ' (control, for example, ‘still present, Se or i 
S investigation.” ' D 5 


,', The report also suggests the ad for an nden investigation 


«of the, modern civil service.as a whole. Such an‘investigation'is made per- , 


> l - tinent by the frequent attacks upon the: operation of public administration : 
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as 8 “whole, upon: the enii a P i I raet: ag These at- . 
„tacks, in turn, may reflect the frictions.and tensions ai J sas the 
“rapid rise'of “the public’ service ‘state. Bs > aN t i 
> Administrative Law: Sharp criticism, of the ‘heads of ailminististive . 
_ agencies is offered 8 one reason for.a thorough and. candid examination 
‘of what is known as administrative law. The Public Administration-report 
‘points out that in many | cases administrators ‘are doing-work that might 
„otherwise have to þe done by legislatures or the courts; the result may bea » 
‘relative or apparent displacement of lawyers from what they’ consider to 
. betheir own field of work. Others believe that constitutional government 
is being endangered by the. growth‘ of- administrative law. - . "oao, 
-- The general interest’ of the law schools, the teport states, assures ade- 
` quate, study of the technical rules of law and current developments there- 
in. But students‘of political science and public: administration should’ be. 
“ concerned with such questions as the following: “How fully shall the ad- Ax 
ministrative process be dominated by a legal point of view and. personnel? en 
‘How can ‘the administration function ‘if, alll, administrative ‘regulations `: - 
and- decisions must be. appealable on their merits to judicial courts? Will - 
experts i in the various fields. (finance, economics, business regulation, social 
a welfare, health, ete.) be likėly to protect the publié:interest better, equally 


< Well, or less well, than those with legal training? In short, where can the De 
boundary lines be best- drawn between the powers of the administrators 


and those of the courts, to ensure: the best service and the greatest pro- ` 
“tection to the public ‘generally? And how can administrative rule-making 
and adjudication be improved.and made more democratic and responsible. # 

.: Comparative Administration and: The History of Administrative Institu- 
- tions: These two topics äre treated briefly by the Public Administration , 
report; furtherniore, they are, considered. as “approaches” rather than.as 
, areas. The Committee, however, attaches great importance. to both as . 
together providing “a breadth and a depth to administrative studies that: 
~ ig greatly needed by American students.. American studies'in public ad- — 
ministration have i in most cases had too little historical perspective, while. 
` the number of comparative studies that áre- based on foreign ag well as ° 
American, observations i is is Very small indeed. Wadea ; 
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f “Opinions ‘of Laat Political Scientists Concerning ‘Areas Calling for me 
`. Special’ Attention in: PostwarResearch:-The appendix of the Committee + 
on Government’s’ report contains a tabulation of various research pro- 
` posals advanced by 121 leading political acientista.i in Tesponse to a letter” 
ofi inquiry asking for suggestions on. postwar cresearch.-The letters were 
' analyzed arid the resulta tabulated by Professor:Anderson, who presents 
_ the tabulation with. the warning that it abuse be: Qu s 8s one indi- 
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St (e) Public Administration - i. 8” 
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` Despite some o differences i in n emphasis, the Committee’on Government ° 
ane the group of leading political scientists apparently are in n substantial 


. mi asto their research Pn Dossi r ° 
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This article Siete an effort at nE on the essential mesata - 


- - areas suggested by the reports of the Committees on Government’ and 
w Public, Administration. Despite | certain gaps, most of which are admitted: 


vf ‘As Professor Anderson observes, nailer group was influenced by: the other. ` 
The letter of inquiry did not indicate to the correspondents ; what the Committee ` | 
was planning to propose, and the analysts of the letters-was Dot made until prier a 
° Committee's own report ped been drafted., = i . 
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T the mnde, both pai are E anda are "asia TE =. 
i `by a. simplicity of presentation. and by a sophisticated awareness of the’ ' 
. problems that appear important to scholars-and to public officials who. 
-have had the opportunity and ability to reflect-on postwar problems. ~ 
The report of the Committee on Government and the report of the 
` Committee on Public Administration—when it becomes available—should 
be read, and digested by students of political i science and-public adminis- 
. tration. The individual scholar, depending upon his background and im- ` 
. mediate interests, will undoubtedly. criticize both- reports for neglect of ` 


_ some areas or for overemphasis of others. This ‘observer, for example, ` 


' would have preferred more detailed treatment of the public expenditures 
topic under the fiscal policy heading and of civil- -military relationships. ,` 
Other ‘readers will probably display 8 similar and limited degree of dis: ' 
satisfaction with other topics. By and large, however, the reports are - 
‘attuned to the postwar research needs of political science as seen by. a sub- o 
stantial | group of the leading members of the profession. a 

` It is significant to note that the research views of the committee mem- 

“Hels were undoubtedly influenced by recent and current experience in, 

domestic and foreign affairs. Both committees avoided detailed treatment 
of the immediate problems of demobilization and reconversion. Both, how- 
ever, emphasized the continuing. importance of such areas as international 
administration and ‘executive-legislative relationships.’ : 

Supplemented by the panel reports of the Research connie of the I 
American Political Science Association and by the research outlines of the 
Social Science Research Council, both reports constitute the type of re- - 
search planning desired by those who want guidance and suggestion I 

I without, any loss of freedom i in individual research. - 


ee 


POLITICAL E SCIENCE 1 IN, THE NEXT DECADE, 


. PENDLETON HERRIN G 
Harvard University ` . 


In the United States, the academic study of political ouia in- | 


stitutions for nearly two generations has been carried on in a quiet and , S 


often sequestered college atmosphere. Departments of political science, 
having achieved their independence from history or.philosophy or from `. 
` faculties of law, have freely pursued -their interests and‘attracted satis- 
factorily large groups of students. Political scientists in the past have 
„often been very effective as ‘reformers and sometimes have served as law- 
` makers and administrators. Our profession has, however, been essentially 
‘8 product- -of the humanistic and philosophic tradition of the liberal arts 
college: Our occasional forays- inito politics or administration have been 
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_ treated apas: 88 eer T vaptassa than as habitual to the career of a 


` student of government. As professors of a distinctive discipline, we have 
taught our courses and expected of our colleagues in other departments , 


‘that respect for jurisdictional boundaries which serves as the greatest 


` safeguard to our scholarly mysteries and the readiest protection of aca- 


demic amenities. Changes are already upon us that promise to alter 


. ` greatly these familiar and pleasant arrangements. 


During the next ten years, the profession. of pobtieal science will be, - 


my facing . conditions that promise to affect profoundly the nature of this 


discipline. These conditioning factors are (1) the relatively greater rôle 


that government has assumed and (2) the more active part that students 
of government are undertaking in public affairs. With these two factors 
“as my premise, I shall discuss their implications for political science as a 
distinctive field of study. 


The Enlarged Rôle of Government: In so far as political simi are con- ` 
cerned, the enlarged rôle of government means that the subject-matter 


. of our field is of increased interest to college students, to our colleagues 
' . in other social science departments, and to’ professional schools whose . 


graduates will be either employed in the public service or working pei 


6 with officials. 


Political science is at prent a very popular. subject for student con- 


`, centration.’ Whether or-not this popularity continues will depend upon the . 


intellectual vigor with which political science is taught and developed in. 
terms of research. Skill in teaching is véry important, but more funda- 


. mental is thé steady improvement through research of the subject-matter 


i 


that is to be instilled in the mind of the student. Our large classes are evi- 


dence of the assumption that one can learn ‘about the Great Leviathan - 
by attending classes in political science. In my opinion, this is a sound 


‘assumption. Nevertheless, it is not one that can be taken for granted. 


The study and teaching of government is too important to be left to 
political scientists! ‘This paradox is valid in at least-one important sense. 
As public controls and: public services affect the’ lives of more and more 
people, all students of society find that their own discipline or field of spe- 
cialization dictates a broadening concern with government and its effects 
upon individuals and social institutions. Teachers of law ahd juris- 
prudence, with greater or less enthusiasm, give increased attention to 
public law. Economists turn from 4 study of private enterprise to public 
policy and government regulation of the economy. Scholars in many fields 
are impelled.to seek an understanding of governmental activities. 

. This trend finds expression very clearly in connection with professional 
training. Schools of commerce are recognizing ‘that their students are not 


° properly trained to deal with problems of industry unless they understand. 


+ 


the place of government in business and labor relations. Institutes ‘of ` 
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technology are Savina ingteased attention’ to ine eal sciencés; 5; the ET 
_, of their graduates dictate this new emphasis. The young lawyer today may.” 

_“think-a career in‘ ‘the public service even. more attractive than employ- 
- ment by a large: New: York law firm. The graduate student of economics `. 


` - 


may plan to work for some federal’ ‘agency rather than to seek a position 


in one of our colleges. The social worker sees’ employment opportunities ` 


_ in both private charity and public welfare work; / Even where public em- 
_ ployment is not contemplated, „thè work of-the lawyer, the.economist, the- 
I engineer, ‘the business-man, í or the social worker may be as much concerned : 


with public agenciés as with. private organizations. Thus, professional . 


training in a number of. important fields will i in all likelihood include the 


i tain toa giver profession. 


Political scientists are tbus occupying. a ; field of research: and eee : i 


‘which’ willy-nilly. i is of concern to influential professional’ groups arid of 


' offer is becoming pertinent to scholars brought by the necessities of ‘their 
own subject-matter to investigate impinging governmental policy. This . 


br 


_ situation Provides a: unique opportunity for offering aid and guidance: to 


scholars who never before have been so much concerned. with government 


a study of; -governmental policy. and administration as- these problémšp per " 


- growing interest to all. the other social sciences.as well. This, I think, con: 4 
_ stitutes & new challenge for students of government. What they have to 


< 


+ 


, ` ` as such. On the other. hand, it means that the stúdy of governmental - 
. problems cannot be the concern of one discipline to thé same extent ásin 
` ` the past. During the'next ‘decade, the course’ of- political: science will. be 
affected for better or for ` worse by ewan in which we ik these broader T 
f opportunities. ae 


Politiéal science has much A offer. The traditional concern of political ` 
thought ‘with the scope, and justification of state authority is more than .. 
ever a vital question of contemporary life. Associational activity and the 


_ adjustment of group interests through legislative, executive, and judicial 


processes.aré both the subject-matter of political s science and the. substance a 
` of modern politics, The rule of law and the structure of government are 


topics for: continuing discussion, and the student. of government has an ` 
` important contribution to: maks. The strength of political science lies in, 


its central concern with the great range of problems,that arise from the 


struggle for power within and: between: states.. To- describe and’ analyze 
the problems that rest ultimately upon the phenomenon. of political power: 
is the high résponsibility of students of government. The’ integrity of our. 


discipline is:based upon this foundation. Hence, codperation with the other. 


, Social sciences does not mean that, , political,scientists should become ama- ' 
-‘teut économists or “psychologists. “The proper approach is rather to utilize : 


whatever factual data or analytical. tools sister disciplines may offer for 


the e dexsppmentot a our own field, In this sense we can post political. 


- ~ 
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~- goiencee within the next Aedes i glow at'the es si A ee 
I ` questions ‘are ‘affected by social, economic, and, psychological. questions. 
ae i Such’ intertelationships have long been recognized as significant, but ae 
Pot? ` have today ‘a new importance. * ` 
Greater demands are being made: upon’ all the: social sciences. If science 
j can harness natural forces so effectively, why not seek also, à better com‘ š 
os ` mand: over ourselves and our social environment? Impetus to such 8 trend. 
: “may. , be one result. of the present. war. Notable ‘advances in our: -under- ; 
-standing of human nature have been made in recent years. We can accept: ` 
5 “the value of moral: sentiments while at the same time recognizing that psy- i. 
Ne chologically human behavior-i is much more ‘complex than a “struggle be: 
‘tween good and evil: We can adhere to justice as an ideal without insisting . 
_ that it is expressed solely.by judges who discover the law. We attempt 
+ “more “deliberately to understand and control our-social relations. The size ` 
at both governmental and industrial organizations means greater empha- .* 
sis on Administration: the handling of human affairs by conscious-decision~ . 
_ making and systematic direction. The voters insist that moré and more. ` 
: — ` issúes be brought; within the political process for adjustment. There seems - 
to-beless faith in the “automatic” determinates of a free market. Man, the - ; 
|. Political animal, séems to dwarf that nineteenth-century mythical figure, 
~“¢he economic man.” Phases of our public life which a generation ago were ‘ 
f “properly treated as essentially: economic in character have today. bedomë 
Ls? “politicized.” They can no longer: be aarteen eee j= in terms: : 
D 3 of economic forçes.' 
_' Modern economists are very wells aware of this fact, and many are eread 
` to follow whatever line of i inquiry will enhance their command of their - 
_ subject-matter. Thus, labor economists find that theit knowledge. of wage“, 
'. - Tates may be-of' little aid in’ dealing with the. administration ` of labor `“ 
“J > unions. This latter problem lies squarely. between the field of -ecoriomics - 
.- and. political science. Students of government could bringover from their 
u ‘knowledge of political parties and local government, for example, view: , 
at A E points that, would bé revealing in the study of labor politiċs. Similarly, we~ 
find among agricultural economists scholars with an-excellent grasp of ` 
‘the. whole field of farm policy both i in its economic and political ramifica- ame 
note tions. Sometimes experts, of this sort tend. to view politics as a topic for ` 


š 


i. ah f. jocose reference. rather than for systematic analysis. Often they may not 


ee 


“be. interested ‘in following through the administrative or governmental 
T. problems ‘with which they become necessarily concerned in the course-of - 
pont: _ their analysis’ of- policy questions. More likely, however, i is an increasing 
Sas “concern on, the’ part.of economists with the obstacles that must be over-  . . 
' come in organizational or personnel tèrms or through legal enactments if> 

~ their economic objectives are to be attained. ` 
f Fiscal policy is a good illustration. Implicit i in theories of full employ 
a ment and of compensatory, spending is the necessity for effective govern- _, 
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mental controls. This means that once men are persuaded to accept such 
economic policies as desirable goals, puzzling questions of how to proceed 
next immediately appear. Indeed, much of the skepticism with which 
such economic theories have been treated rises not so much from disagree- 
ment as to objective as uncertainty concerning our capacity to administer 
the program suggested. Here the student of government who possesses a 
firm knowledge of policy considerations car place beside these substantive 
data the pertinent governmental questions that have to be answered. For 
example, what adjustments in intergovernmental relations would be re- 
` quired by a given fiscal policy? What sectional political interests are af- 
fected by a proposed agricultural measure? What would be the attitude of 
the courts toward a program which, from a purely economic standpoint, 

seems defensible? Such questions suggest the border lines between we 
ciplines where team-work might prove fruitful. 

A good illustration of the way in which several social sciences can con- 
tribute distinctively to a common field of inquiry is found in public opin- 
ion research. Graham Wallas, Walter Lippmann, and A. Lawrence Lowell 
opened up the subject in broad and even philosophic terms. Harold Lass- 
well, Harold Gosnell, Harwood Childs, Peter Odegard, and other political 
scientists carried investigation further. Their work pushed the subject to 
the periphery of political science, and the most recent advances in public 
opinion research have been made by experts in other fields. At present, the 
notable work being done in attitude measurements and in polling tech- 
niques is carried on by psychologists, sociologists, and others whose 
backgrounds are even further removed from that of political scientists. 
The leadership in public opinion research is today in the capable hands of 
Hadley Cantril, Elmo Roper, George Gallup, Samuel Stouffer, Rensis 
Likert, and their numerous fellow-workers. The work of these men and 
their skill in polling opinion is of direct utility to officials and policy- 
makers. Moreover, their invention of new tools of analysis and their crea- 
tion of new sources for data are a boon to workers in various fields. 

Political science, by its very nature, can draw help from many sides. It 
is in the study of men reacting to their political institutions that we can 
call upon disciplines such as psychology, anthropology, and sociology. All 
three are concerned with human beings and their environment. Suppose 
we thought, for example, of political opinions not as individual judgments 
of rational men that serve as counters in the gamé of politics, nor of votes ` 
as statistical data for tabulation, but rather of the political attitude of an 
individual as one expression of his total personality within a social setting. 
In these terms we would see that the views a voter expresses in political 
debate are the product of much more than the wrangling on the hustings. 
We need to know much about the inner psychological wellsprings of 
thought and emotion and the influence of environment upon the develop- 
ing personality. Neither political science nor psychology can offer any 
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s. conclusive ; answer, “but eos s the clasts and: bokas of S z 3 : 

` of politics and of ‘personality should be able to’ advance our knowledge of ` `. 


uum political behavior., Or, fòr, example; the research of Fritz Roethlisberger £ 


- into the informal ‘Felationships. discoverable: ‘among a group: of industrial 


«= "e workers when closély observed i over & périod of time suggests a method of es i 


a the 1 reason why men behave as.they do in social aggregates. They can give ~ 7 


s ` fore;, anthropologists can find in the study of contemporary political be- - 


ma : study deserving: ‘wider experimentation in different situations: ¿The ` an- ~ 
` ,thropologists can suggest factors for analysis that throw fresh light upon. ` 


` us a-much broader view of the range of human motivation, and particu: 
+ Tatly. of-the effect of different social institutions upon individual patterns ` ` 
` ¿sof response. Different societies foster or discourage`by their'ingtitutional ` 
° Ařrangement different-phases of human reaction. From this standpoint, `- 
- human nature is not seen: as limited, „Or immutable but as ‘tremendously 
_ ‘varied. We can gain an insight: into the ‘ ‘power structure” ‘and the “pres- 58 
“fige. priorities” of our Own: culture, by comparing our. ways with those. of 
other ‘people: For such purposes the anthropologist cari lend his tools’ of : 
analysis to the political scientist. Perhaps to.a larger extent than hereto: eae 


e 


-> hayiọrin our culture; fields for research.. Here again a close wotking rela- 
` tionship between a few scholars from each field would be: desirable: 
`: Dn: ‘facing. ‘the ‘enlarged réle of government and the resultant Zeonse-. ' I 
quences ‘that this brings. to political sciéntists; we-conclude ‘(1):that coöp- 
eration with our ‘sister disciplines i is desirable, (2) that the traditional 
‘content of political science has. much to offer, and (3) that important. new 
advances can be: ‘made at the! points where the expertise of the student of 
š government touches that.of other social-scientists. |: e 
The Participation: of Political Scientists in Government: In cant years, : 
ag -and particularly: during the war; many ‘political scientists háye had un- 
"E paralleled opportunities’ for participation ‘in: government: “They haye, in r tts 
Nin fact, ‘proved the relevance of their. training in the day-to-day tasks that. _ 
V they have dischargéd so: well. They have brought, 8 spirit of objectivity ~.. 
Z to. the administration of policies where many: selfish forces have been in ` °` 
s conflict. They. have often exhibited 8 helpful sensitivity to political. andi in- 
I stitutional relationships. They have gained much specific knowledge while ats 


we F at ‘the same time contributing their own scholarly sense of perspective. - 
he tI think that’the professional’ political scientist has’ 8 distinctive view- 


' point. ‘of value. As already suggested, he-is prone to consider the philo-' 


ee sophical' justification of governmental activity and policies. Beyond. this, 


7 2 he is stimulated toi inquiry into the political'practicality and the: orgariiza- ote 
ae tional feasibility of proposals. Hei ‘is also alert to the legal: implication of 
7. * measures or actions and their, accord with: concepts of constitutionality, Š 
Si “rule of law, or civil rights, ‘Above all; he is trained to consider problems in 
terme of their. relational P been the. ie government and the. eee be- , 
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tween various groups of the community, or within the government itself. 
Such viewpoints have a high relevancy. 

This positive assertion of the value of political science is offered here 
because among our associates who have been serving the government 
there is a tendency on their part to be very critical of much of the tradi- 
tional content of our field. This is healthy if it leads to a determination to 
capitalize upon their governmental experience and reinvest these hard- 
won gains in later writing and research. It is naïve when merely a dis- 
illusionment because prior assumptions have been challenged by direct 
experience in government. 

The participant in government or the close observer of political or ad- - 
ministrative behavior is impressed by factors quite beyond the traditional 
content of political science. He is struck by the fluidity of governmental 
relations, by the importance of personality, and by the interplay of forces 
that operate outside formal structural lines or which by-pass formal 
authority. Laws or theories setting forth what men should do are bound to 
contrast with what is actually done. Institutions that are supposed: to 


' operate in accordance with certain legal canons are often seen as a mere 
front for quite contrary behavior. Such contrasts are less disturbing than 


the inapplicability of some of the working assumptions of political 

analysis. For example, the distinction. between policy and non-policy de- 

termining officials is found to be rather vaporous. The conception of official 
neutrality becomes the dubious utility. The convenient -categories of 

politics and administration are seen to be rather artificial, and the separa- 

tion of powers into executive and legislative branċhes appears formalistic 

and often disruptive of public purposes. Political controversies are seen . 
expressed through administrative channels as well as in our legislatures. 

The pressure of self-interest plays upon the governmental machine not 
simply from the outside, but also through rivalries between agencies and 
conflicts among officials. All these forces are in constant flux. How can 
such a rapidly moving panorama be subjected to intensive and careful 
analysis? How can it even be adequately recorded? The more we know of 
the intricacies and variables that make up the governmental process, the 
more difficult our task of studying government is recognized to be. 

The significance of governmental experience for the profession of politi- 
cal science and for the advancement of research and teaching invite specu- 
lation. In practical terms, there is little question but that political scien- 
tists have won a lasting place for themselves as public officials. We can ex- 
pect some delay before this fact is reflected in-civil service classifications, 
but this is a procedural detail: Moreover, the content of teaching is bound 
to be enriched by professors whose lectures contain the fruits of both ' 
theory and practice. Even after discounting the anecdotalism of how-I- 
fought-the-war-in- Washington, the net gain in the classroom promises to be 
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`", substantial. In broader'terms, I see three important respects in which the ` 


governmental experjence of political scientists may ‘influence our field in 
» the “years immediately’ ahead.. These personal impressions are based on’ 
many talks with fellow-political scientists, and more particularly upon a 


` ` series of dinner meetings held with members of the profession in Washing- - 


ton during 1943 and 1944 under the auspices of the Social Science Re- 
„search Council. ~ 


' These meetings brought forth one. consistent, Tesodon namely, the i im- | G 


portance. of political theory and a philosophic. sense of values in'govern-: ` 
ment. Over and over again was voiced: criticism of the attention that 


political science courses.had given to procedural details, to formal stric- . 


` ture, and to mere legalism. Burn the textbooks! Get back to the funda- 
mentals-in terms of theory and to the realities i in terms of practice! Such“ 


= 


‘empliatic reactions had emotional overtones, but they were symaptomatic . `. 


. ` of a considerable disquietude with much-of`our traditional approach. 
‘ . -Certainly the affirmative assertion of political values is prominent in the 
` - thinking-of, political scientists. Contact with government has sharpened B, 

determination to teach the nature of the democratic process. 
`... À second tendency is the awakening of interest in substatitive fields of 


` public policy such: as agricultural policy, labor policy, fiscal policy, inter- l 


national trade, and so forth. Heresthe work of political scientists will 


`. 


_ come very close to that of economists who specialize in the subject-matter ` 


` problems of these fields. In fact, no hard and fast line can be drawn be- 
_ tween the interests-of the two disciplines. Up to the present time, special- 
ists in these fields have been, for the most part, economists: Such a cléan- 


- cut distinction is less likely in the future. Moreover, the interest of some | 


political scientists has been stimulated in fields. such as social security, 

`` housing, shipping, and transportation. Others have familiarized them- 
selves with policy problems relating to oil, coal, lumbér, and many other 
commodities. The demands of government service have broadened the 


interests. of political scientists and encouraged them at times to bécome ' 
I formulators and defenders of. public’ poires Many have cence with 
: ‘Blacrity to these rôles. j 


~ The Distinctive Duty of the Pélitical Scientist. The: pressure, of events and ` 
i tho spirit of the times both foster the tendency of students of government .. 
to preach democratic values and to promote specific policies. Public need ’ 

I and. personal inclination combine to urge men toward ‘such immediate . 


goals. There.is, however, a third objective that is underscored both by the ` 


enlarged réle of ‘government and by the wider participation by political ` 
scientists in public affairs. This is the need for a better understanding of. 
- political-beHavior. Obviously, the greater the scope of government in a> 


“democracy the greater becomes ‘our need of understanding the behavior _ 
of men ag citizens, politicians, legislators, officials, and judges. The’ more 
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intimate the relationship the student of government has with its actual 
processes, the better he should be able to grapple with its problems. How- 
ever, the motivation for dispassionate research lacks the external impetus 
that is accorded either the philosopher or the statesman. And the political 
scientist, despite his title, is continually attracted into one or both of these 
réles. It is fitting that students of government, no less than other men, put 
their individual talents to optimum use. My plea is simply that due atten- 
tion be given the systematic study of governance. This is the unique duty 
of the political scientist as such. 

From the standpoint of society we have need for “men of belief. n 
Political philosophy is important. We need “men of action.” Programs 
must be formulated and policies executed. Equally needful are “men of 
‘understanding’’—of ourselves, of our social behavior, of our economic in- 
stitutions, and of our political life. The political scientist as a “man of 
understanding” has here his most distinctive rôle and one that should not 
be lost sight of in the multitude of assignments that so many students of 
government have undertaken. The political scientist needs to carry on 
direct and systematic observation of legislators, politicians, officials, 
` yoters, and propagandists as they rub elbows together in the hurly-burly 
of political life. He should, for example, study the process of policy formu- 
lation. Obviously, if so much economic and social activity is to be guided 
by governmental determination, the process by which policy decisions 
are made becomes of great interest both to ‘those directly involved in 
negotiations and to those who are affected in greater or less degree by the 
outcome. Repetitive studies could be made of the stages by which policy 
evolves in a great number of fields. From such studies it is not unreason- 
able to expect that specialists should achieve some degree of predictability. 
Their advice in the framing of issues and in the timing of moves could be 
helpful. Today many such specialists act as lobbyists, but the knowledge 
such men possess is unformulated and for the most part directed to rather 
narrow ends. Political scientists should be able to attain the same degree 
of sophistication and then utilize their knowledge to promote a better un- 
derstanding of the governmental process. Legislators and officials are 
more or less skilled in formulating policies and in directing their measures 
‘through the channels necessary to the realization of policy objectives. 
Political scientists, because of their broad concern with the machinery 
of government, should be able to learn from practitioners who may have 
narrower interests and to develop these findings into an orderly general 
body of knowledge. 

An understanding of how men behave as ‘‘political animals” seems basic 
to all study of government. The most substantial.work has probably been 
done in research concerning voting and the electoral process. We have 
political biographies and some studies of boss rule. Here, perhaps, more 


' ._normal'and thereby’ more, significant aspects: ^- h 
_ ` Scholars need better access to' the focal: areas where political behäțior ' 
may best be observed: It is not enough to say that the student of politics: 
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‘atisndon aka been given to othe ¿OE of political behavior than to its, 


1 


_ . is surrounded by: the subject-matter of his specialty and all he needs to’ 


`" do is keep his eyes open. Improved facilities are essential if`an observer is . 


` to understand what goes on: within a legislative assembly, or an adminis-', 


trative g agericy. Difficult.methodological problems must be met; additional 
financial. support for research must be found. We need for. our field an: 


equivalent of. the natural acientist’s laboratory. 


There is nothing new in‘the viewpoint urged here, but the’ Jessia ahšaq: 


> ; lends itnew relevance. I am not emphasizing one aspect of political science ` 
~. to the. exclusion of others; but I do insist that the systematic study ‘of .-- '' 


... political] beliavior i is particularly urgent in viewof the developing relation- `., 
, Ship of political scientists to other social scientists and to government. This 
-approach is the way in which the study of government can be. developed ’ 
. roost distinctively and bé- related’ most ‘effectively with the other social,’ 

- -aciénces. The ç common concern of other social sciences with problems im- N 

‘pinging upon' government will help: in expanding the scope of political , -' 


acience. The'needs of government will provide opportunities for learning.” 


by doing. But whether a decade hence political science will have become ` 


. 8 coherent and systematic body of knowledge that can serve as a bulwark | 


r 


of democracy ‘and one device for‘better policy-making depends upon the ` 
` -way in which we,improve our tools of analysis. Better „analytical work 


will. mean that ‘‘men of understanding” can discharge” more, effectively -` 


_. their responsibilities as scholars and: thereby pull their weight aqually 


with “men of belief” and “men, of action.” As Jacques Barzun has written: 


í “There i is no lack of unity in our intellectual lite; but too many. lack faith ` 


in their own relation to it.” 
` The social sciences draw: closer togethér’ as their bulan expand i in 


-. | ahidying. the behavior, of man-in society. Students of society become par: 


- ticipants i in governance and add to their range of interests .and knowledge. | 
‘The question now before us-is how best to relate these fresh insights and 
’ this new command of factual: data to the future development of the’social ' 


sciences. For no discipline is are problem: of higher. pertinence thani for 
R political science. i yt I a : 


ra 


NEWS AND NOTES 


PERSONAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Compiled by the Managing Editor , 


` 


At commencement exercises on June 5, Columbia University conferred 
the honorary degree of doctor of letters upon Professor Kenneth Colegrove 
of Northwestern University, secretary-treasurer of the American Political 
Science Association. 


Professor Maure L. Goldschmidt, who served as visiting assistant pro- 
fessor of political science in the College of the University of Chicago 
during 194445, has accepted an appointment for 1945-46 combining the 
positions of research with Charles E. Merriam and assistance to the de- 
partment in reorganizing its requirements for the master’s degree. 


After two years in the position, Miss Dorothy Schaffter (formerly 
professor of political science at Vassar College) has resigned the presidency 
of Connecticut College for Women. 


Professor James K. Pollock, of the University of Michigan, has been 
appointed an adviser to the American group of the Central Control 
Council which is to govern postwar Germany. His duties relate particu- 
larly to local and regional government, civil service, and allied problems of 
- internal affairs, and he expects to be in Germany throughout the academic 
year 1945—46. 


Dr. E. M. Kirkpatrick, associate professor of, political science at the 
University of Minnesota, has been granted a year’s leave to serve as | 
assistant research director, Research and Analysis Branch, Office of 
Strategic Services, at Washington, D. C. 


Professor Ethan P. Allen, now with the Bureau of the Budget, has been 
granted leave of absence from the. State University of Iowa until July 1, 
1946. i 


During the summer and autumn, Professor Hugh A Bone, of Queens ` 
College, is serving as director of research for the New York State Joint 
Legislative Committee on Industrial and Labor Conditions, popularly 
known as the Ives Committee. 


Professor Phillips Bradley has secured leave of absence from Queens 
College in order to spend a year as a member of the department of political 
science at Cornell University. 


Professor Gordon Skilling, who during the past year has been in charge 
of foreign broadcasting for the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, will 
return to his regular post at the University of Wisconsin in the autumn. 
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sy Dr. Robert Lacour-Gayet, formant ENT of the Fa ona Deir s 
_.¢ ` Of the Bank. of France, completed in June 8 course of lectures on admin- . - 
eae istrative law at the Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy. ` ae 


“+ Dr. D. Barlow Burke has returned to his post 88 assistant district at- 


a torney in: ‘Philadelphia. after service of two and one-half years as’ sa 
` adviser in the United States. Naval Reserve. ` 


- announced the establishment of a permanent secretariat, with Mr. G. Gor 


` ` feller Plaza, New. York: City. 
At Yale University; the name: “of the Pree of N and 


K ` . Thé board: of ‘trustees of the Governmental Research Association has w 


don’ Tegnell in charge, and the opening of a npanicnal office at 30 Rocke- 


w international relations bas been changed to oe of political . 


j science.’ i C os ` 


Professor Jobn B. Massa on ays from Fresno State College, ‘and 9 on 


l secretary of war. “ 


` Dr. Robert M. W. EARR of OTTEET Pa; fia TEN ARE ‘ 


expert consultant to the Secretary of War and lnssioned to the War Grimea 
- Division of the Judge Advocate General’s office. 


` of history: 


= ` £ ` 


' By way of correcting 8 possible misinterpretation of 8  footapts state- : ; 
eer ment i in connection with his article in the June issue of the Ruviaw, Dr. -. 
_. » (Francis O. Balling desires it stated that he severed his connection with the -, 


` government of Austria on the ony when the. Nazis assumed control of the 
country’ s affairs. ~~ 


Re 7 Dr. Louis Brownlow; first directo? of Public ‘Adininistration fae f 


` House,. retired from this position on May 1, 1945. He was succeeded ‘by 


"Joan from the FEA to the War Department: General Staff, started in July `` 
on B ninety-day assignment in PEET under the direction’ of the under- | 


AY Towa Bate: Collegs, Prolisor Louis B Boraidh has vedienad the 
` chairmanship of the department of history and government, being suc- ` 
ceeded by Dr. Cisse: H. Matterson. Dr. Schmidt continues 8 as Bs 


‘Herbert Emmerich, one time associate difentor of Public Administration ; 


da ` ` Clearing House and subsequently. secretary of the War ‘Production Board: ` 


~,, and. commissioner of the Federal Housing Authority. A spatmionial dinner 
ee “was given for Mr. Brownlow | on ‘June 8.. 


' z 


°: a Professor ` Torei: P. Payda: on leave from the University of California 


_* and now director of personnel for the United Nations Relief and Re- 


" habilitation Administration, will return to full-time nes in the fall .: 
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, term. Professor Harris is ‘at: ‘presenti in. ujpa $ Tor a at of several ` ` 
_ months. , oo Oy; A 


Colonel O. W. Wilson, C.M:P., pease of dis EER TA at the . T 
University of California, and on leave for the duration, has been ap-` 
pointed supervisor of all public safety agencies in the new. United States 
Group: Control Council for Germany: | 


Dr. Eldon L. Johnson, for some years director of the Graduate School 
of the. U. 8. Departnient of Agriculture, has accepted a professorship at 
the University of Oregon and will take up ae new au. in as 


I tember. 


Professor J. William Robinson, who has been’ ‘placed i in R of an 
expanded group of international relations offerings at Purdue University, 
will be on leave from teaching for several months for the purpose of a 
writing project in international relations. : 


' Miss Rita Davidson i is serving as an instructor’i in government at New : 


° York University: during the current summer session. 


Professor:-Heinz Guradge, of Park College, i is. with the U. 8. Strategic ` 
Boundary Survey on overseas duty in the European Theater of Opera- _ - 
tions. ae aS è; aa 

Associate Professor Ray F. Harvey, of New York University, was ap- ` 
pointed, as of June, 1945, to the Regional: Committee on seeming 


j Personnel of the U. 8. Civil Service Commission. . 


Dr. William 8. Shepherd, assistant professor of political science at Kent 
` University, Kent, Ohio, has received a one-year appointment as assistant =~ 
přofessor of political science at the State University of Iowa for the aca- ` 


demic year 1945-46. Dr. Shepherd will fill: thé vacancy left by Dr. Jack T. 


Johnson, who entered - the Navy and.i is now in Washington engaged in a « 
study of Russian documents related to the war. Dr. Johnson has recently 
been awarded a Rockefeller pose fellowship to do research i in Russia .. 
after the war. .. 3... 


` At the University of Tennessee, ` a Bureau of Public Administration has .' 
been organized’ succeeding the Governmental Reference Service. Dr. Lee ` 
` B. Greene is director of the Bureau and Mr. ‘Btanley ‘Johnson is field : 
secretary. 


At the University of TAE T Dr. J. O: Phillips has been — a ; 
to an associate professorship. . v 


Lt. (jg). William G. ‘Torpey; administrative, aenn to the Assistant ` 


Se Commandant of the U. S. Maritime Service, Washington, D. C., made 


an address on- in-service training at the U. 8. Maritime: Service Training 


s 
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Coafercne held at Fort Trumbell, New: tendon Conn., uy: 11-15. Pre: i I 


. ` vious to his assignment at’ Maritime Headquarters; Lt. Torpey ‘was as 


pa 
eik 


” ' American problems át an Inštitute for International Understanding held. 
“by Virginia State Teachers: College at Farmville, Virginia. ° - 


classification and selection officer. and ‘educational officer at i the. U.. > 


Maritime Service Training Station, St. Petersburg, Florida. ` 


During' ‘the summer ‘quarter at the University of Chicago, Daa ‘Wilbur 


ow. White, of Western Reserve University, gave a course on Contemporary 


Diplomatic Problems, and Professor Hans, ER of cane College, ` 


'& course on Politics and Geography.: 


» During the gresiter part of 1943 and 1944, and si of rode, Dr. Henty’ 
B. “Hazard, as designated representative of the Commissioner of Immigra-_. 


- . tion and Naturalization in the Department of Justice, conferred natural- 

` . igation overseas upon non-citizen members of the Armed Forces of the 
‘United States. During the time, he was on leave from his posts as director 
`of research and. educational ‘services in the Immigration and Naturaliza-., 
` tion Service and as adjunct professor of political science in the School of: 


Social Sciences: and Public Affairs at the American ‘University. ey 
Professor Henry P. Jordan, who. served with’ ‘the Pan American Haack: 


` of ‘the Foreign Economic Administration from last fall, has returned to 
. New York University (where. he will again teach courses in comparative 


government and Latin American affairs), In June, he lectured -on Latin 


Professor Harlow J. ‘Heneman, who has been on leave from the Univer- ` 


k sity of Michigan three years—first for work on German matters in ‘the 


: Military Intelligence Service of the War Department General Staff, and 


later‘as a specialist on German affairs in the Division of Administrative 


: Management, U. 8. -Bureau of the Budget—has been designated ‘by the 


State: Department as economic adviser in the Office of the U. 8. Political 
Adviser on German Affairs to Supreme Headquarters, Allied Expedi- ` 


tionary Forces.’ He left for Germany i in aay and his eae at = 7 


has been extended: accordingly. . 


- At the Hlinois Institute of. Technology, Professor John Day Larkin, iio 
was oni leave during the academic year 1944—45, serving as vice-chairman ` 


` of the Sixth Regional War. Labor Board in ‘Chicago, has ‘been’ appointed ° 


dean of. the Lewis Institute of Arts and Sciences, and’ Dr. Herbert. A. 


: + Simon has been- promoted to the rank of associate professor. Dr. Larkin 
Jex assumed his new duties July 1. , tea 


= Colonial Williamsburg’ , has i in Ca ana s an index. to, the, Virginia ` 

tags Gazette, published in, Williamsburg from 1736 to 1780. For ‘several years’ í 
‘two papérs were printed with the same name, and in. 1776 there were three. ` ` 

_,, The compilation is under the direction of. Dr: ‘Lester J. Cappon; research . 

` editor of the Institute of: Early ‘American s os and ceo Williams. - 
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burg, Virginia, who would appreciate receiving information about copies 
of the Gazette in institutions or private hands. 


: Captain Hilton P. Goss, on leave from the State College of Washington, 
has recently completed more than a year of service as Historical Officer 
of the Central African Division of the Air Transport Command, with 
headquarters at Accra, Gold Coast, British West Africa. He is at present 
Historical Officer of the North African Division ‘of the Air Transport 
Command (with headquarters at Casablanca, French Morocco), which 
has absorbed the former Central African Division. Captain Goss is now 
engaged in directing the research ‘and writing connected with the prepa- 
ration of a history of Américan transport aviation in Africa, the Mediter- 
ranean, the Middle East, and Arabian areas since the early days of the 
war. 


At Western Michigan College of Education, Professor D. C. Shilling 
has become head of the department of political science. Ohio Northern 
University recently conferred on him the honorary degree of doctor of 
pedagogy. 


Dr. Eugene Staley, formerly professor of international economic rels- 
tions at the School of Advanced International Studies, Washington, 
D. C., has resigned to become director of the Bay Region office of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations in San Francisco. He will also give a course 
in the Graduate School of Business at Stanford University during the 
winter and spring quarters. 


Professor O. Douglas Weeks has taken leave from the University of 
Texas in order to serve on the faculty of one of the University Study Cen- 
ters to be used in the Army Education Program for troops in the European 
Theater of Operations. During his absence, Professor Howard A. Calkins 
will serve as chairman of the department at Texas. 


Professor Hans J. Morgenthau served as director of the twenty-first 
Norman Wait Harris Foundation institute at the University of Chicago, 
July 9-13, and public lectures were given by Professors Percy E. Corbett 
of Yale University, Malbone W. Graham of the University of California 
at Los Angeles, Frederick L. Schuman of Williams College, and Eugene 
Staley, recently of the School of Advanced International Studies at Wash- 
ington, D. C. The principal speaker in the closed sessions was James L. 
Fly, former chairman of the Federal Communications Commission. 


Dr. Herbert Wright, professor of international law and chairman of the 
department of politics in the Catholic University of America, died suddenly 
at his home on April 12, leaving behind him a long and full record of study, 
writing, and teaching in both political science and international law. In 
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"J addition, he had sórved- both the Department of State and the Carnégio’ a 


Endowment Tor I International Peace as'an editor of various documentary , 


materials and had attended number of international conferences in the - 


same capacity. He was at the time-of his death a member of the Executive 


` ”. Council of.the American Society of International Law. Professor’ Wright 


ea _was a scholar of. unusual powers of perception, balanced judgment, un-'. 
at questioned: integrity, and tireleas devotion to the causes which he believed 


` 


worthy. —PITMAN. B. Porter. 


Dr. Luther H. Evans, acting librarian of ingia since thé one ; 
of Archibald MeLeish'on December 1, 1944, was on June 16 ‘appointed ` 


librarian by President Truman. Dr. evans was an instructor in govern- 


ment at New York University in 1927-28 and at Dartmouth College in 


1928-30; and assistant professor of politics at Princeton University from ` 


1930'to 1935, when he went to the Library of Congress. ‘In 1935, he di- 


‘rected the historical survey of. archives eng source ə materials for the Works | 


ee 


Projects Administration. ae A 
Dr: Egbert 8. Wengert; on leave of LS baa since March, 1942, for serv- 


~ ice with the Office of Price Administration, has resigned his position as- 


chief of the Training Branch of that organization to resume in September 
-his occupancy of the Carter Glass chair oí cee at Sweet Briar 


. ` College. : 4 


„Dr. John Brown Mason, of the Foreign Economic Administration, has’ 
been awarded a grant-in-aid by the American Council of Learned Societies 


-, for the publication of his book, The- Danzig Dilemma;- A Study in Peace- a 


Making by Compromise. The research project was carried on with the help 


`of a grant-in- aid’ from the Social Science Research Council; and the book 
will be published this sumimer by the Stanford University Press. 


Under the auspices of the Coérdinator of Inter-American Affairs, the ' 
fourth’ annual workshop in Inter-American. Education was ‘held ‘at the 
University. of Denver from June 18 to July 20/ ` a 


In the new curriculum in liberal arts at the. State University, of tows, 


N: all students must take a “core course!’ in social science designed to provide 
`. basic understanding of human relations. À new course called. “Govern- 


` ment” has been organized to meet this requirement. Much broader than 


_ the traditional courses in American and comparative government, it in- 

cludes the study of economic and social phenomena from the political P 
viewpoint. The subject-matter of social science is integrated by constant ~ 
attention to political processes. Since government is % universal feature 


- of organized society, it may properly. serve-as a pivot of orientation for . 


study in the whole wide ‘field of social science. The course is under the | 


wes „direction of Professor. John E. Briggs. 
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‘Consideration of the internal ofgahigation of the S University: of Chicago. ; 
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has been in progress for over two‘years, by means of a joint committee oe 
` of the trustees and the University Senate. Piofessors Quincy’ Wright and ` 


' Leonard D. White served as members of the joint committee.A new plan 


: of. organization including a new University. Senate, comprising all mem~ is 


bers of the faculty of the rank of assistant“proféssor and above, a Uni- 
versity Council of fifty-one members elected by the Senate, and a com- 


mittee of seven elected by the Council, was inaugurated in May. Elections `` 
in each case were by ‘the Hare system of proportional representation. ` 


` Professor White was elected to the ‘Council and to the Committee and ' 


Was requested’ by the Committee to(serve as its spokesman. sa 


Mayo Fesler, for many years dew ofthe Citizens’ fences of Cleve I 


land, was succeeded on April 1 by Mr. John E. Bebout. Mr. Fesler-who “ 


had been in ill-health for some.months,, was continued as-consultant, but - 


- died at his home on May 6. Mr. Bebout came to Cleveland from the 
executive vice presidency, of. the New Jersey Constitution Foundation 
headed by former Governor Charles Edison. He had been head of. the de- 
partment of government at the University of Newark for. many: years. 
` He was also for a time exécutive assistant to Governor Edison prior to the 
organization of the New ‘Jersey Constitution Foundation to carry on a 


‘program of research and popular education concerning the state constitu- 


tion and: government. The director ‘of the Citizens’ League of Cleveland 


is also director of ‘the. TN established Cleveland Bureau of Govern- f 


mental. Research. : ‘ re vod 


The Southern Regional: Training Program in Publie Adamian 
has selected ten Fellows for the second year of this- experiment. Two Fel- 
‘lows were lately graduated from Vanderbilt University, two from Alabama 


"'Gollege, - and one each from Guilford College, Texas State College for | 


Women, Middle. Tennessee- State College, Ouachita College, Hendrix _ 


College, and the University of Chattanooga. Selection from a much 


largér number of applicants was made by considering their undergraduate: 


` records, both in scholarship and activities, evaluations by their professors 


„and other persons, and their‘scores in mental ability and aptitude, `` 
tests and in a personality inventory. ‘The ten Fellows assembled’ June 11° 


for a week. of orientation at the University. of Alabama. Participants in 
‘the week's program included Dr. Henry Reining, Jr., of the National 


- Institute. of Public ‘Affairs, representatives of the thes codperating uni- ' 


_ versities (of. Alabama, Tennessee, and Keritucky) and the Tennessee 


` Valley Authority, and heads of: departiments i in the state governments of- 


Alabama, Tennessee, and: Kentucky; i in-which the Fellows‘ are. serving in- 
ternships: during the- three summer months. The Fellows will be in resi- 


erie in 1945-46 at the oDi of Alabama for the fall aian at the 
S 
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- University’ of Tetinesses for the eave jaar and at the’ Univetsity. of ` 
_  ¿Kentúcky for the, spring quarter. Each fellowship, carries a grant: of: ‘$750 -~ 
`. <and fees for ‘the: year. A certificate i in public administration i is given each. 
o > Fallow upon ‘satisfactory, completion of the training prógram.. Dr.. Howard : 
- White will continue as educational adviser of the' Program ‘until. Septem- 
a > ber 1, :1945, when he will resume his duties as head. of, the. Saul of 
a? ‘government at Miami University. PaSA ` Y ee s : 


a s; With the aid of g grant of $250,000 from: ‘the ‘Rockéfeller ‘Foundation; 
` Columbia University has established a Russian Institute. which will‘open, . i 
J uly 1, 1946, and will be the first of six regional organizations to be started’ 
at: the ‘University. for the study of the life and thought of principal’ areas ` 
‘of the modern world: The other five institutes will deal. with the British . 
oe Commonwealth, East Asia, Latin America; Fiance, and Germany. The ` ' 
: ‘purpose of the’ plan, as eaplained by President Butleri.. is to develop 8 “ 


; . , highly trained corps of American teachers and administrators with special. ` 
` . . knowledge and understanding of the social, political, and economic prob- |. - 
lems' of peoples who are to play an important: -rôle in shaping the course of 

world events. Also announced by Président Butler is the formation of. a 
‘School of International Affairs to function in: close codperation with ‘the 
= : institutes, with the Parker School of Advanced Studies, and with other `` 
oe faculties of the University which provide specialized training i in the inter- - 
SEa ‘national ‘sphere. The institutes will be staffed by groups. of outstanding , 
l ' scholars ‘who have, specialised i in one of thepure:or applied sciences, of 
“human, conduct with special réferénce to some specific geographical area. : 
` Some, of these scholars. will, be drawn: from:the present University, staff, 
, while others will be recruited from other institutions. Professor Geroid T. 
` Robinson, at presént chief of the Russian division-of the Office of Stra- ce 
. .tégic Services i in Washington; has been sted director of. the Russian. 
deia. < “ae la si 


: ` With e downfall of the sian rec PE T in ‘Northern ‘Thalys at 
Ee the end of April,. 1945, a brief statement-about the publication of decree- : 
"late, decrees, and other ‘official acts may; ‘be helpful. By decrée of. August ` 
` “ 2, 1943, the Fascist party had been: dissolved shortly after the ouster and ` 
‘arrest of Mussolini. “Near. the. middle of’ September, and very soon: after, 
‘the reported release of Mussolini. by units ‘of the German armed forces,. ` 
thè ‘King of Italy and his government fled from Rome to the liberated | area.’ 
_ The Gazzetta ufficiale: del\regno d'Italia, the official gazette of the Italian‘ 
- government, continued daily publication: in, Rome." In- Number. 223 | 
` “(84th year) of September í 24, _1943, were two. orders of the military com- 
DN “mander ‘of Romë, one of the ‘14th appointing commissars for each of the p5 
ang civil ministries, cand one of thë 16th for each of the three defensé minis-, ` I 
I tries. vee the Pupper! Kovenant had been formed i in Northern 
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Italy. At least as early as September 25, Mussolini functioned as “il 
Duce del Fascismo, capo dello Stato nazionale repubblicano,” in promul- 
gating decree legislation, the place of promulgation being indicated here 
as well as subsequently as “Dal Quartiere Generale.” With the number of - 
October 19, the title of the gazette became Gazzetta ufficiale d'Italia, the 
phrase del regno being dropped. About the middle of November, .at the 
time of the Fascist party conference in Verona, the Gazetta uffictale was 
removed from Rome to Brescia in the north, the numbering and pagina- 
tion being continued. After this time the decree legislation was enacted 
by Mussolini as “Il Duce della Republica sociale italiana, capo del gov- 
erno.” A coat of arms and seal for the Republica Sociale Italiana, the neo- 
fascist state, were prescribed in a decree of January 23, 1944. Under the 
same date, another decree formally replaced the Fascist party (Partito ` 
nazionale fascista) by the Partito fascista repubblicano. In the liberated 
area, publication of a “Serie speciale” of the Gazzetta ufficiale del regno 
d'Italia was initiated with No. 1 (November 18, 1943) of the 84th year, 
the address being P. M. 151. From February 19 to July 8, 1944, the num- 
bers of the special series (85th year) were published at Salerno. Beginning 
with July 27, 1944 (No. 40), publication of the Gazzetta uffictale was trans- 
ferred to Rome, and with the 86th year, 1945, the designation “Serie 
speciale” was discontinued.—J. B. Camps. 


Joseph Ralston Hayden. The sudden and unexpected death of Joseph 
Ralston Hayden in Washington, D. C., on May 19, has deprived the coun- 
try of one of its leading authorities on Far Eastern and Philippine affairs. 
His monumental work, The Philippines; A Study in National Develop- 
ment, the result of years of study and active participation in Philippine 
government, is indispensable to any student of colonial administration. 
He had but recently returned to the United States, on leave from his du- 
ties as expert adviser on civil affairs on the staff of General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, and was in Washington in consultation with officials of the War 
Department when he was stricken. : 

Hayden’s association with the Philippines was extensive and varied. 
He was exchange professor in the University of the Philippines in 1922-23, 
and visiting professor in 1930-31. From 1933 to 1935 he served as Vice 
Governor and Secretary of Public Instruction under Governor-General 
(now Justice) Frank Murphy. Referring to this period of Hayden’s career, 
Justice Murphy wrote: “As Vice Governor of the Philippines in the crucial 
years of 1934 and 1935, Hayden brought to bear on delicate problems of 
statecraft an understanding of the Philippines, its people and institutions, 
that no other American possessed in the same degree. His discriminating 
judgment and unquestioned integrity were admired and acknowledged 
by Filipinos and Americans alike.” 


Y 
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` In 1941 i, Hayden becata a PORTA of the toad of analysts i in athe Office : 


. Of Stiategic Services. His. duties carried -iim on important’ missions, in- 
° cluding a secret.and, confidential one to Chungking. At the special request . 


oZ 


a 


- of General MacArthur, he was transferred in 1943 from the O.S.S. to the 
War Department as. a member of MacArthur’s staff, with headquarters o 
àt first in Australia and later in the Philippines. 

Hayden was born in Quincy, Tilinois, September 34. 1887. He was 
~* graduated from Knox College in 1910, and in the same year ‘began. an 
association with the University of Michigan: which continued until his - 
_ death. He received his M,A. degree from Michigan in 1911, and his Ph.D. 
‘in 1915. His doctoral dissertation, The Senate and Treaties, 1789-1817, 


oa 5 remains the standard: reference work on the subject. A member, of the i 


department of political: science since 1912, Hayden passed through the 
various ranks to a professorship i in 1925.;He became chairman of the de-. 
partment in 1937, but, due to prolonged absence in government’ service, i 


' resigned the’ ‘post i in 1943, In 1941, he was appointed Jame’ Orrin Murfin ` 


Professor, a special ehair to which; he expected to return at an ‘early date. - 


In World ‘War I, Hayden was in’ active. service from’ April, 1917; to” ' 


. February, 1919, as lieutenant in the U.8.N.R.F. He was awarded the silver f 


. Star citation by the Secretary of'the Navy. Among his other noteworthy ` | 


activities was his chairmanship of the Committee on Reform and-Modern- 


ization of.Government of the State of Michigan, 1938-39. He was secre- - - 


_ tary-treasurer of :the American Political. Science Association from 1925 


h 


` 


. years he taught’German at Oberlin, leaving during World War Tto go to | es 
_ the New -York Bureau of Municipal . Research-for the, next seven ‘years. - ` 


A. + 


, to 1929, and third vice-president i in 1931. z 
. No review of the career of Joseph Ralson’ Hayden would be complete 


- without à tribute to his personality: Imbued with a high sense of public : 


duty,: he served to the full limit of his strength and. ability. In addition, 
he had a positive genius for making friends, and theirnumber was legion. ` 
Atithe University of Michigan, faculty and students alike will long Te- 
` member him with affection and. ‘respect. EVERETT S. BROWN. Hop 


Wiliam E. Mosher, dean of the Maxwell Graduate School of Citizen- 
ship ánd Public Affairs of Syracuse University, died in his sixty-eighth 
' year on the first of June at the homme of one of his, sons, Major Frederick C. 
` Mosher, in Washington, D. C. Dr. Mosher was graduated from Oberlin , 


-. College i in 1899 and received his Ph.D. from 'the. University of Halle. — ` 


Oberlin awarded him the honorary degree of LL.D. in 1940. For thirteen. 


1 Thè Ruvrüw has received from Manila a stirring | tribute. to Professor. Hayden i in 


the.form of a memorial address by James G. Wingo, of the 0. W. L, on the radio pro- `: 


gram, “The abe Hour,” on May 23; aoe 


` 
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While there, he participated in numerous Bureau projects and conducted 
important surveys, especially on personnel problems, for the United States 
Department of Labor, the Joint Commission on Reclassification of Sal- 
aries, the Post Office Department, and other agencies. During this period 
he served for two years on the staff of the New York Legislative Commis- 
sion on Taxation and Retrenchment, and was director of the National 
Institute of Public Administration in New York from 1920 to 1924. 

When the Maxwell School was founded at Syracuse University in 1924, 
he was named director (later dean). From its inception, he gave full sup- 
port to the program of the founder, Mr. George H. Maxwell, to further 
citizenship education. The freshman course in the College of Liberal Arts 
was created and directed by him and came to be known as an outstanding | 
freshman program in the field of citizenship education. In 1941, he edited 
his Introduction to Responsible Citizenship, the text used in this course. 
Through his teaching, public lectures, and the round-tables of the Ameri- 
can Political Science Association, he awakened college faculties, students, 
and graduates to the importance of citizenship and participation in public 
affairs. Another unique contribution was his graduate course in public 
administration. The same enthusiasm, optimism, and vision found in his 
devotion to citizenship education made this graduate program most sig- 
nificant in the training of hundreds of students for posts in federal, state, 
and local government. 

Research activities Sicupied: a large portion of his time throughout his 
twenty-one years at Syracuse. He directed research forthe Joint Legisla- 
tive Commission which inquired into the Public Service Commission Laws 
of New York State in 1929. In 1934, he was appointed by the Federal 
Power Commission to direct a nation-wide survey of electric power and 
light rates. He was considered an outstanding American authority on 
public utilities and published several studies and books in the field. He 
was responsible, too, for administrative studies in the State Department 
and the Foreign Economic Administration at Washington i in 1944, 

His major interest throughout his long career in public administration 
was in the field of personnel, and his study of public personnel administra- 
tion, with Dr. John D. Kingsley, is regarded, by public officials and 
teachers as the foremost volume in the field. 

Asa member of the American Political Science Association, Dr. Mosher 
served on the Executive Council from 1929 to 1931 and was first vice- 
president in 1937. He was a founder of the American Society for Public 
Administration and its first president, and members of the American Po- 
litical Science Association will remember the joint meeting in 1940, the 
oceasion of his presidential address. He was active in the National 
Municipal League and in a score or more of other associations devoted to 
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Suyana education and public Sayani Os: smong them: the Gov- 
ernment Research Association, the City Managers Association, and the 

,. Civil Service Assembly of the-United States and Canada. _ a 
ee . Throughout his entire professional career Dean Moshér was a pioneer, 


and he‘had the Courage to develop new ideas., His vision as a leader, his": 


.. skill as an organizer, his ‘productive work ag a scholar, brought prestige and.: 
I influence to “Syracuse” University and the « entire profession.’ He had a I 
passion for ‘excellence: ‘He gave a, life-time to the public service and to the ` 
‘teaching profession’ with loyalty and success. In the hearts and minds of ’ 
>. Hundreds of his‘ former students is.a living memoriat to the ideals, the 
"5 enthusiasm, and thé vigor. of his pioneering personality: His colleagues at `` 


'  Byracuse and in the American Political Science and Allied associations ` ' 


`: mourn his loss, ‘but will long remember his contribution to the causes he . 
sponsored. DEPARTMENT OF PoLiricaL Scrance, Syracuse Unrvunarry, 
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| DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS IN 
~~ POLITICAL SCIENCE 


IN PREPARATION AT AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES! 


COMPILED BY DAVID FELLMAN 
University of Nebraska 


POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 


Wiliam M. Barr; Litt.B., Rutgers, 1928; A.M. Columbia, 1936. The Philosophy of 
Woodrow Wilson. Columbia. 

Raymond Francis Cour, C.8.C.; A.B:, Notre Dame, 1987; A.M., ibid., 1943. Catholic 
Action and Politics. Notre Dame. . 

Richard Eugene Curl; A.B., Ohio State, 1939; A.M., ibid., 1940. The Impact of 
War on Government Publicity. Princeton. 

Jack G. Day; B.8., Ohio State; LL.B., ibid.; A.M., ibid. The Influence of Roscoe 
Pound on ‘American Jurisprudence. Ohio State. I 

Karl Wolfgang Deutsch; Dr. of Law and Political Science, Prague, 1938. The Eco- 
nomic Factor in Nationalism; A Technique of Pea Applied to Some Succes- 
sors of Central Europe. Harvard. 


.1 Similar lists have been printed in the Ruvrew as follows: V, 456 (1911); VI, 
464 (1912); VII, 689 (1913); VIII, 488 (1914); XIV, 155 (1920); XVI, 497 (1922); 
XIX, 171 (1925); XX, 660 (1926); XXI, 645 (1927); XXII, 786 (1928); XXIII, 705 
(1929); XXIV, 799 (1980); XXV, 798 (1931); XXVI, 769 (1932); XXVII, 680 
(1933); XX VILL, 766 (1934); XXIX, 713 (19385); XXX, 811 (1986); XX XI, 772 
(1987); XXXII, 796 (1938); XXXIII, 782 (1989); XXXIV, 767 (1940); XXXV, 
752 (1941); XXXVI, 734 (1942); XX XVII, 706 (1948); XXXVIII, 766 (1944). 

Items which appeared in the August, 1944, list are in general classified under the 
same headings in the present list, and new items have been assimilated to the 1944 
classification as far as possible. In cases where classification of an item has been 
suggested by the institution concerned, the suggestion has been followed. Each item 
is listed under one classification only. Names starred are merely carried over from 
the 1944 list, no more recent data having been received. 

` The lists printed in the Revimw are based on information from departments 
giving graduate instruction in political science. Often dissertations are in progress in 
departments of economics, history, sociology, eto., which overlap or supplement dis-, 

. sertations in preparation in political science. Attention is called especially to the 

following lista: “Check List of Current Researches in Public Administration Re- 

ported to the Committee on Public Administration, Social Science Research Coun- 

cil” (mimeographed, most recent edition, January, 1943); “Doctoral Dissertations 

in Political ‘Economy in Progress in American Colleges and Universities,” in the 

American Economic Review; “List of Doctoral Dissertations in History Now in 

Progress,” formerly published by the Division of Historical Research, Carnegie In- 

stitution of Washington, but since the 1938 issue as a Supplement tothe A mertcan 

Historical Review; and “Higher Degrees in Sociology,” in the American Journal of 
Sociology. Usually one list is published each year. These are in addition to the “List 

of American Doctoral Dissertations Printed in 1938,” the most recent of an annual 

series published by the Library of Congress; and Edward A. Henry’s “Doctoral Dis- 

sertations Accepted by American Universities, 1943-1944,” the eleventh of a sories _ 
beginning in 1933-34, compiled for the Association of Research Libraries. 
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f ` Bernard Kronick; A.B., California, 1937. Recent American Conservative ‘Tough = 
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Cletus Francis Ditkeen, C. PP, g; ; A.B., St. Joseph'g Colleg9, ‘Collegeville, Indiana, 


_ 1926;.A.M., Catholic University, 1941. The Relation of Church and State in the `, 


United States According to Orestes Brownson. Notre Dame. 


“Thelma A. Dreis; B.S., Minnesota, 1923; A-M., ibid., 1980. A Study of the Public 


Opinion Poll as an Tistramend i in Administration, with. Special Reference'to Food . 
and Nutrition Polls. American. ; 

- David Easton; A.B., University of Toronto, 1939; “ALM:, ibid.; 1943. Conceptions of; 
the Élite i in English Political Thought during the Nineteenth ‘Century. Harvard, 


_ Bro. Dominic Elder, C.S.C.; A-B., Notre ‘Dame, 1936; ‘A.M., ibid., 1942. Thomas 


Paine and his Philosophy of tho Common Man. Notre Dame. 
Harold L. Elstien; A.B., Syracuse, 1984. Democratic Tolerance « of Anti-Democratio 


`. Organization, Chicago." 


Gisbert Henry Flanz; Free School of Political Solens, Prague: 1936; Dipl Šo. Pol, 


ibid., 1939. The Doctrine of the Separation of Powers; An Historical and ae 


cal Study i in Political Theory and Comparative Constitutional Law. Princeton. 
Samuel Fox; Ph:B., Chicagé, 1924/ Majority Rule and: Minority’ Representation as. 
- Provided by the Electoral System of the Limited Vote. N otre Dame. - 
.. Stephen S. Goodspeed; A.B.,. California, 1936. ‘The. Attitudes of Special. Interest 
1 Groups Toward- Germany, 1938-1989; A Study in Public Opinion. California. 
` Hugh. Halton;,A.B., St. Thomas Aquinas, 1986;\A-M.,: ' Catholic: University, 104E, 


> The T'homistio Theory of Peace. Catholic University. 
_ Carroll Hawkins; A.B., West Virginia, 1934;'A.M., Minnesota, 1937. The Politica! 


Philosophy: of Harold J. Laski. Minnesota. 


t. 


Martin Joseph Hillenbrand; A.B., Dayton, 1987; A. M., Columbia; 1988. Aa Analy , Ta 


Bis of the Concept of Obligation. Columbia.. ; 

. Cecelia, Maria‘ Kenyon; A.B., ‘Oberlin, 1943. -Human Nature in American Palitieal 
Thought. ` Radcliffe. ` 

Mary Helena Kirsten; A.B., ‘Wisconsin, 1935. The ‘Political Columnists. Chicago. 

Maurice J. Klain; A,B., University of Omaha, 1940; A.M., Oberlin, 1941. The Small, 
Property. Owner as- the Basis.of a Free Society: Recent Exponents of a Joffer- 
sonian Tradition. Yale. - 

Eugene E. Koch; A.B., Pittsburgh, 1982; A.M., ‘sbid., 1935. Eolica Philosophy of, 
John Selden. Pittsburgh. 


1920-1942. California. 

-Thomas B. Larson; A.B., Nebraska, 1937; AM, Chicago, 1938. A Histor of Ideas . 
‘Concerning Legislaturés and Représentation. "Columbia. 

‘Channing Liem; Diploma, Union Christian Collège, Korea, 1930; B. 8., Lafayette” 
College, 1934. The Influence of Western Political Thought on.China. Princeton. 

` Lena London; A.B., Hunter College, 1941. ‘Sources of Ideas of Western State Con- ' 


- stitutions, 1830-1860. Clark. ae 
. ‘Herbert McClosky; A.B., University of Newark, 1940. Nationalist Théories of Föd- 


` eralism in the United States, Minnesota. a, 
Thomas Francis Maher; A.B., St. Joseph’s Seminary, Yonkers, 1936; A. M. (Notre, 
,, Dame, 1943. Population and Politics; The Political Aspects of Birth- Control. 


_- Notre Dame. ' 


Robert Earl Martin; A.B., Howard University, 1936; A M., diva, 1938. Farm 
Marketing Quota. Referenda. Chicago. ` 


_ Milton R. Merrill; B.S., Utah State College, 1925; A. M, Columbia, 1982. The Pub-" 


lic\Career of Reed Smoot. Columbia. 
Charles R. Nizon; A.B., Oberlin, 1939. The Concept of Civil si Its Meaning 
. and Development in ‘the United States. Cornel. ; f 
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Simon Noveck; A.B., Yeshiva College, 1936. History of the Democratic Idea in 
America, 1765-1801. Columbia. 

William Broderick Pendergast; A.B., Notre Dame, 1987; A.M., ibid., 1938; 1° 
License en Sciences Politiques et Sociales, Louvain (Belgium), 1989. American 
Ideas on the Limits of the Authority of Government. Chicago. 

Marcos A. Ramirez; A.B., University of Puerto Rico, 1940; LL.B., ibid., 1942; 
LL.M., Harvard, 1943; A.M., ibid., 1945. Democracy and Revolution. Harvard. 

. Bruno Paul Schlesinger; Absolutorium in Law, Vienna, 1937. Democracy and 
Parties in Max Weber’s Political Thought. Notre Dame. 

Willis Harlow Shapley; A.B., Chicago, 1988. General Theory of Planning. Chicago. 

Charles Louis Smith; B.S., George Peabody College, 1927; A.M., Vanderbilt, 1930. 
Civil Military Relations. Chicago. 

` Albert Somit; A.B., Chicago, 1941. The Political and Administrative Ideas of 
Andrew Jackson. Chicago. 

David Sptiz; B.S.S., C.C.N.Y., 1987; A.M. Columbia, 1939. Ideas in Transition; 
A Comparative Study of the Impact of Totalitarianism and War upon a Selected 
Group of Political Thinkers. Columbia. 

James Benjamin Stalvey; A.B., Duke, 1930; A.M., ibid., 1931. The Political Philos- 

_  ophy of Daniel DeLeon; A Study in Early American Socialism. Tilšnots. 
*Robert L. Stern; A.B., New York State College for Teachers, 1935. Study of Pre- 
dictions of Newspaper Columnists in the Newspapers of 1934. Syracuse. 

Harry C. Thomson; A.B., Allegheny, 1933; A.M., Harvard, 1934. Separation of 
Powers in American Political Thought. Harvard. 

John Higgins Williams; A.B., Washington and Lee, 1924; A.M., ibid., 1928. The 
Rise and Decline of the Compact Theory in the United States. N orth Carolina. 
George V. Wolf; Ph.D., Vienna, 1928; J.D., ibid., 1930. Joseph Popper-Lynkeus as 

Social Philosopher and Reformer. aaa 


GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS OF THE UNITED STATES 
Š AND ITS DEPENDENCIES 


Totton James Anderson; A.B., California, 1930; A.M., bid., 1931. The Presidential ' 


Speech as an Instrument of Foreign Policy. Southern California. 

Benjamin Baker; B.8., C.C.N.Y., 1935; A.M. Columbia, 1940. The Packers and 
Stockyards Act. Columbia. 

Hillman M. Bishop; A.B., Columbia, 1926. Rhode Island and the iaia Constitu- 

` tion. Columbia. 

Judah Cahn; B.8., N.Y.U.; A.M., Columbia, 1942. The Judicial Struggle, 1937. 
Columbia. 

William D. Carey; A.B., Columbia, 1940; A.M., sbtd., 1941. A Study in War-Time 
Federalism. Columbia. 

Lawrences H. Chamberlain; B.8., Idaho, 1930; A.M., sbid., ‘1032: Sources of Recent 
Major Legislation. Columbia. 

Asher N. Christensen; A.B., Minnesota, 1924. A Study of the Legislative Settle- 
ment of Contested Election Cases. Minnesota. 

David Gregg Farrelly; B.B., Springfield College, 1987; A.M., Pittsburgh, 1940. The 
Senate Judiciary Committée. Princeton. >- 

LeRoy Craig Ferguson; A.B., Miami, 1987; A.M., Ohio State, 1939. The Quakers in 
American Politics. Ohio State. 

Thomas J. Graves; A.B., University of Newark, 1987; A.M., University of New 
York, 1939, Federal-State Codperation in World War II. Princeton. 


` 
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7 TUNS z. Guštešon; A.B., Morningside Coileze, 1942. Violence in Labor Rola- 


` ret ' , tions in the Steel and Related Industries. Syracuse. 


` *John D. Hall; A.B., Union, 1936; A.M. , Syracuse, 1938. The Administration of U.S. 
Territories and‘ Island Possessions. Syracuse. ` pe 

` Rufus G. Hall, Jr.; “A.B., Texas, 1988; A.M., ibid., 1935. “Amerioan Imperialism in’ Z 

the Caribbean during the Taft-Khox Administration. Harvard. 

‘Louis C. Kesselman; A.B., Ohio State, 1940; A.M., ibid., 1941. The Fair Employ- 

. ` Ment Practice: Commission "Movement in'the “United Btates. Ohio State.. Bo 
. Merle Kling; A.B., Washington; 1940; AM, ibid; 1941. Missouri’s Attitude. on 
_ . Foreign Policies as: Expressed by har Congrešsmen. Washington (St. Louis). 
"Jerome M. achlin; B.8.8., C.O:N.Y., 1935. A Study in Protest Politics. Syracuse, 

Edwin’ M. Martin; ‘AB., Northwestern, 1929. ‘Influence of Organized Economic `: 
`` Groups on Federal Tax and Tariff Legislation from 1921-1983. Northwestern. . _ 

Willard C. Matthias; A.B., Iowa, 1936; A.M., Minnesota, 1988." The Formation of 
. Labor Policy under the ‘New Deal. Harvard. : 

-Jå ámes Errol Miller; A.B., Pittsburgh; 1931; A.M., Pennsylvania, 1932. The` Negro 
rin Penngylvania Politios,’ with Special Reference to Philadelphia since 1932; 

_ Pennsylvania. _ 

. Walden Moore; A.B; Harvard; 1922. The! American Navy Bill of 1916. Columbia. 

Wallace J. Parks; A. B., Williams, 1932; LL. B., George Washington, 1937: Federal I 
Import Control. Columbia. 

A‘ Edward Patmos; A.B., N.Y.U., 1935; A.M., -ibid., 1936. Some Recent Attempts of ` 
Non-Political Organizations to Influence Federal umasa N ew, York Uae: 
sity. l ` 

` Philip Ray Rodgers; B.S., University of Utah, 1939; M. 8., ibid., 1940. The. Govern- “J 
ment of the United Mine Workers Union. American. as 

William Schuhle, Jr.; A.B., Washington and Lee, 1935; A.M., 1986. Social Security R 
-88 & Responsibility of Government. J ohns ‘Hopkins. = 

Ralph Scott; A.B., Williams, 1923; LL. B., Howard, 1926; A.M., Catholic Uniyer- . 

< ity, 1939.. Groups pres Negro Interests. in the National Field. Catholic z 
University. Ho Sa. 

<L. William Steck; -A.B., Otterbein, 1937; A.M., Ohio ae 1988. The Formation of ` 

a the Jeffersonian Republican Party. Ohio State. ' 

Liba Harold Studley; B.S., C.C.N.Y., 1921; LL.B., Fordham, 1925; A.M., Colum- 
bia, 1929: Progress of Aviation Legislation in the United States. Columbia. 

_Charles Young;: ‘BS., ‘Brooklyn, 1934. The Rider Method of G oa Nee York i 
. University. = : ; l 


à 
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CONSTITUTIONAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE LAW 
_ IN THE UNITED STATES 


Ernest F. Acheson; A.B., Washington and Jefferson, . 1934; A.M., ibid., 1935. The >` 
. National Labor Relations am A Study in Taw and Administration. Johns 
“ Hopkins. ” l 
` *Paul Beckett; A.B., Monmouth College, 1935; A.M., inci 1988. Cai Review of 
` State Administrative Agencies in California. U. C. L. A. * 
Ross C: Beiler; A.B., Allegheny College, 1937; A.M., Towa, 1%40. The Cominerso 
"Clause and State Regulation, 1888-1910. Iowa. 
_ Harold Christensen; A.B., Iowa, 1989; A.M., ibid., 1940. The- Concept of Liberty a ' 
L `. Enunoiated by the Supreme | Court ‘from 1937-1942, Iowa., ` 
‘. Fredryc R. Darby; A.B., Occidental College; 1984; A.M., ibid., 1985. Welfare Clause ; 
of the Constitution. California. a 7 i 
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Robert Burns Dishman; A.B., Missouri; 1939; A.M., sbid., 1940. American Legal 
Commentators and the Constitution. Princeton. 

Richard H. Ernst; A.B., Minnesota, 1933; A.M., Princeton, 1985; LL.B., Yale, 1938. 
The Administrative Adjudicative Technique as Used by the National Labor Réla- 
tions Board. Princeton. 

Delavan P. Evans; A.B., Occidental, 1938. The Use of the Concept of Inherent 
Powers by the Supreme Court of the United States. California. 

James Edward Gerald; A.B., West Texas State Teachers College, 1927; B.J., Univer- 
sity of Missouri, 1928; A.M., ibid., 1932. The Press and the Constitution, 1932- 
1944. Minnesota. 

J. Clare Heinlein; A.B., Grinnell College, 1934; LL.B., Kansas City School of Law, 
1988. The Institution of the Administrative Court. Chicago. 

*Francis H. Heller; J.U.C., Vienna; LL.B., Virginia, 1941. The Supreme Court and 
Treaties. Virginia. 

Samuel Hendel; LL.B., Brooklyn Law School, 1980; B.8.8., C.C.N.Y., 1986. Con- 
stitutional Doctrine of Charles Evans Hughes. Columbia. 

Paul R. Jolles; Baccalaureat, Gymnasium of Berne, 1938; Certificat d'Études 
Frangaises, Lausanne, 1939; A.M., Harvard, 1948. The Theory of Civil Liberty in 
Swiss and American Constitutional Law. Harvard. 

Wiliam L. LaRue; A.B., Northwestern, 1933. Patents and Copyrights‘in American 
Public Law. Princeton. 

George [ipsky; A.B., Washington (Seattle), 1938. Constitutional Powers of States 
Affecting Interstate Commerce. Caltfornia. 

Vera McLaren; A.B., Southern California, 1924; A.M., Northwestern, 1929. The 
Doctrine of Public Interest. Northwestern. 

John Marshall Martin, Jr.; A.B., Tennessee, 1939. The United States Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals. Johns Hopkins. 

Arthur T. von Mehren; B.8., Harvard, 1943; LL.B., ibid., 1945. The Emergency 
Court of Appeals, Harvard. 

Roy Miller; A.B., Hamline, 1927; A.M., Minnesota, 1928. Municipal Civil Service 
Law in Minnesota. Minnesota. 

Frederic D. Ogden; A.B., Tusculum, 1938. Governmental Regulation of Foods, 
Drugs, and Cosmetics. Johns Hopkins. 

Joseph R. Saylor; A.B., Southwest Missouri State Teachers College, 1933; A.M., 
Southern Methodist, 1935. The Constitutional Crisis of 1937. Texas. 

Owen Scott Stration; A.B., Reed, 1938. State Taxation and the Commerce Clause. 
Stanford. : 

Charlotte Williams; A.B., Vanderbilt, 1938; A.M., ibid., 1989. Mr. Justice Black and 
the Judicial Process, J ohns Hopkins. 

Harry O. Wilson; A.B., Harvard, 1931; A.M., bid., 1932. The Trial Examiner in 
the National Labor Relations Board; ‘A Study of Quasi-Judicial Development in 
an Administrative Body. Northwestern. 


AMERICAN STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 


Jesse H. Bankston; A.B., Louisiana State, 1933; A.M., ibid., 1936. Administrative 
Reorganization in Louisiana. North Carolina. 

Bernard L. Bernard; A.B., Kansas, 1928; A.M., iid., 1932. Bicameralism in Kansas. 
American. 

Walter Thompson Bogart; A.B., U.C.L.A., 1980; A.M., Stanford, 1931. Glebes as a 
Factor in the Public Revenues of Vermont. Stanford. 

*Charlotte Cropley Brown; B.8., Vermont, 1927; A. M., Radcliffe, 1932. The Vermont 
Council of Censors, Syracuse. 
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Eugene. C. Broom; A.B., Washington, 1 1988;. K M., ibid. 1940. The EET 
: tion of Coùnty Functions i in the City of St. Louis. Washington (St. Louis). ` 

` Warren Cunningham. Administrative Problems pene by County Government > 
in Washington.. Washington; (Seatile). et om 

J. Kirk Eads; A.B.; ; Columbia, 1936; A.M., ibid.) 1937. Theory and Praition of Stato 

i Control over the Local Unit: Indiana. au 
. ` Samuel J. Eldereveld; A.B., Calvin College,.1988; A.M.; Michigan, 1939. “A Study of 

, Urban Electoral Trends i in the State of ‘Michigan, 1930-1940, Michigan. ' 


y 


; “Criminal Syndicalism Law. Stanford. ` °“ l` 
` Robert L, Fisher; 'A.B., Stanford, 1981; A.M., ibid., 1933. The American Labor 
Party. of New York-State, 1936-1942. Columbia. , . L 
. Mona Fletcher; B.S. in Ed., Kent State University, 1921; A.M., Chicago, 1924, 
Bicameralism in Ohio.- Ohio ‘State. _ ` i 
. Lynwood M. Holland; A-B., Emory, 1982; L M., ibid, 1933.-The Direct Primary šN, 
z Georgia: Minois: — 
o Herman Lionel Horn; A.B., Bridgewater College, 1924; AM., ` Duke, 1936. The ` 
Development of the Democratic Party in Virginia since 1900. Duke. 


Go y 


, Laulette L. Irvin; A.B., Goucher, 1935; A.M., Columbia, 1 1935. The Suffrage More, Í 


- ment in Tinois’ Chicago. 
Emil Frank Jars; A.B., Chicago, 1988. Legal. and Administrativo- “Aspects of Inter 
N munioipal Agreements in the United States. Chicago. 


publican Party in “Ilinois since 1912. Mlinois. . 


- Harvey. -M. Karlen; A,B., Chicago, 1939. Economio and Administrative Aspects of i 


“Municipal ‘Wage Policies. Chicago. : 


John Paul Jones; B. AJ., Florida, 1937; A.M., Wisconsin, 1939. History of ‘the Re- | 


‘Emery Fast; ‘A.B., Colorado, 1927; A.M., ibid., 1929; A History of the California I 


k 


Bernhard 0. J. Linnevold; A-B., Luther College, 1930; AM, Colorado, 1931. Cheese. f 


- and ‘Politics. Wisconsin.. 
- Mavis Andrés M ann; A.B., West Virginia, 1942; AM, ibid., “1943, Developments in, 
ak North Carolina County, Government, 1925-1945; North Carolina. : 


` Albert B. Martin; A.B., Muskingum; 1928; A.M., Pittsburgh, “1988, Financial Pow | 


‘ers and Administration-i in Allegheny’ County. Pittsburgh. 
s Lois’ Bannister Merk;:A.B., Smith, 1924; A.M., “Clark, 1927. Massachusetts i in tho 
` Woman's Rights Movement. ‘Radcliffe. 


. Molly Milman; A.B., Hunter, 1985; A.M., Columbia, 1988. The' Fusion: Movement P 


_in New York City. Columbia. 


. Arthur Naftalin; A.B., Minnesota, 1939; A.M., iid, 1942. History of the-Farnier- ° 


Labor Party in Minrtosota. Minnesota. ' 
.. William F. Nowlin; A.B.; Howard, 1919; A.M., Ohio State, 1930. Lagislative In’ 
k vestigating Committees in Ohio, 1919-1934, Ohio State... 
x *Vincent E. Ostrom; “A.B. U. ©. L. a 1942. A Historical Study of as Politi- 
` eal Parties. U.C:L.A. 


James Kimbrough’ Owen ; A.B., Louisiana State, 1937. isi Goversiment i in Louisi- I 


+ . ana, Princeton. ` 


+ Tra Polley; A.B., Indiana, 1938. The Politics, ‘and Administration of Btatol 1 Labor ` 


. Relations Acta. Minnesota. '., 
Clifford Rader; AB.: Eastern State Teachers College (Kentucky), 1934; AM, 
Kentucky, 1937. Problenis of Kentucky County Goyernment. Kentucky. ` 


Glenn W. Rainey; A.B., Emory, 1928; A.M., sbid., 1929. The, Negro in Georgia I 


Q _1 Politics ‘since Reconstruction. Northwestern, 


Miriam, Roher; A.B., Barnard, 1936; A.M., Northwestern, . 1937, “Public Relations í 


° Reporting by: ‘City Governments; ‘Nature and Effectiveness. + California. 
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Geddes William puieti: A.B., Missouri, 1913; A.M., Harvard, 1916. Metro- 
politan Problems of the District of Columbia. Å meiiconi 

Israel Stiefel; A.B., Pennsylvania, 1925; LL.B., ibid., 1928; A.M., tbid., 1932. In- 
dustrial Changes and Taxation Problems i in Pennsylvania. Pennsyloansa, 

Eleanor F. Tabor; A.B., Radcliffe, 1943. Freedom of Speech and Press in the State 
of New York since 1930. Corneil. 

Kuo Ying Tsai; A.B., Yenching University, Peiping, China, 1985; A.M., Princeton, 

š 1937. Alcoholic Beverage Regulation in New Jersey. Princeton. 

John Robert Verby; B.8.Ed., Northeast Missouri State Teachers College, 1928; 
A.M., Missouri, 1932. Legislative History of the Administrative County Offices 
in Missouri. Washington (St. Louss). 

*Harold Wesley Ward; A.M., Louisiana State. The; ; Virginia Alcoholic Beverage 
Control Board. Virginia. 

Ellsworth E. Weaver; B.8., Utah, 1937; M. 8., ibid., 1938. State Supervision of Mu- 
nicipal Administration in Utah Cities of the First and Second Classes. New York 
University. 

Lawrence H. Wendrich; À. B., Newark, 1987; A.M., N.Y.U., 1939. Citizen Organiza- 
tion and Action in Selected Areas. Indiana. 

Julian R. Wilheim; A.B., Columbia, 1929; A.M., N.Y.U., 1938; LL.B., Columbia, 
1988. The Cost of the Administration of the Courts of the City of New York. 
Columbia. — 

Virginia Loraine Wood; A.B., Roanoke College, 1938; A.M., Duke, 1944. Impeach- 

- ment and Recall of Governors in the United States. Duke. 

Robert Martin Young; A.B., Washington, 1930; A.M., ibid., 1932. The Office of 
Governor in Missouri. Washington (St. Louts). I 

Frederick L. Zimmermann; A.B., Columbia, 1928; A.M., ibid., 1929. The Council 
of State-Governments. Columbia. Ë 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


Robert W. Anderson; A.B., Cornell, 1935; A.M., ibid., 1938. Intergovernmental 
Relationships in Federal Relief Administration. Princeton. 

Dana Mills Barbour; A.B., Washington, 1929; A.M., ibid., 1930, The Recent Growth 
of the President's Administrative Power through Financial Control. Stanford. 

J ohn C. Bollens; A.B., Wooster, 1942. Bureaus of Governmental Research in Ameri- 
can Universities. Wisconsin. 

Frank P. Bourgin; A.B., Minnesota, 1930; A.M., Claremont, 1932. History of Re 
gional Planning in the United States. Chicago. 

Vincent J. Browne; A.B., Howard, 1988. The Budget as an Instrumentality of Dem- 
ocratic Control. Harvard. 

*Frederic Bundy; A.B., and B.S. in Ed., Kent State University, Ohio, 1935; A.M., 
Ohio State, 1988. Fact-Finding Processes in the Department of Agriculture. 
Syracuse. 

Howard A. Calkins; A.B., Ohio Wesleyan, 1927; A.M., Wisconsin, 1928. A Survey 
of Personnel Practices in Selected Texas Administrative Agencies. Wisconsin. 
Sophie T. Cambria; A.B., Barnard, 1987; A.M., Bryn Mawr, 1938. Youth in the 

, Philadelphia Labor Markot; A Study of the Vocational Problems of zome Work- 

. ers and Related Vocational Services. Bryn Mawr. 

Lawrence Cramer; A.B., Wisconsin, 1923; A.M., Columbia, 1926. The Virgin Islands 
as a Problem i iù Colonial Administration. Columbia. 

John Aubrey Davis; A.B., Williams, 1933; A.M., Wisconsin, 1934. Regional Ad- 
ministration under the Social Security Board, with Special Reference to the - 


ee, THR AMERICAN POLITICAL acImNGR REVIÉW. `: ee eae 
` Béoblem of ARET T ‘Decentrilisstida of the: ‘Bureàu of od. ee and Sur- ` 
= vivors Insurance. ‘Columbia. - `, 
“A -Thomas Lewis Driscoll; B. of Ed., State Teachers College 1935; AM, Ts 1989.. 
= “Rule-Making Authority ‘of ‘Administrative Agencies, in Iowa. loa i 
„Isabel Ferguson; ÁB; -Agnes Boott, ‘1925; University*of: Chicago, 1927. ‘Historical . aoe 
<., ` z and - Current Problems in‘ the’ Administration. of Sub-Minimum, Wage Laws, 
a), °° American, |- . l 
- i Ralph "Fjelstad; A.B., ¿Gonobrdia, 1927. some Phase of Publio Administration vin 
a os Agriculture. ‘Northwestern. i Si 
© '@uy Foz; A.B., Texas Christian, | 1929; A. M., Southern Méthcadist, 1930. Regulation, i 
T T of Banking by the-Comptrollér of the’ Currency. Texas. e 
`. Bruce Hartung French; A.B., Haverford, 1987; A.M}, Pennsylvania, 1940; Tha Š 
i Predictive Value of Scholastic, Records for Promotion i in the Professions Services wack 
- of the Federal Government. Pennsylvania. ` $: 
Pare C. Grover; A'B. , University of Utah, 1935; AM. oe University, 1937; ”. w 
. Records Management i in the War Department; A Case, Study. American. . . > 
"Charles Nathan Hamberg; A.B., Harvard, 1929; M. P. ee ibid., 1944. The Theory of. 
. |. Administrative Organisation. Harvard. . ` 
. Rolf N. B. Haugen; A.B., Minnesota, 1987. The. Effet of Foderal-State-Loċal 
` Financial Relationships: upon. Local: ‘Government Units in Maseachusetts.. Hoe 
E at vard. , 
Kathryn G. Heath; AB., .Anjerican University, 1931; AM; Syracuse, 1986. Basio 
rae Standards and Status i in Employee Counseling’ Amarican. nÂ a 
hee Dand Horton; A,B., Washington, 1935; A:M., ibid., 1936. Fedéral-State Relation- 
. ships in the Administration of Uneinployment Compensation. Harvard.. |: £ Ç 28 
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` (New York: Reynal and Hitchcock. 1945. Pp:.184: $2. 00:) `. | 
` During the: nineteeñth- ‘century, | ‘epresentative government ' was ade ` 


I quate to protect our political libérties. The ; means and énds of American,’ 
is government were in balance. But they cannot be balanced today, it. dg, 


E A ‘believed, without: basic changes i in legislative-executive relationships. . <. 
Several’ more- or less novel techniques of collaboration are being pro- - 


: ~“poBed to overcome ‘the inherited. handicap of our, system of separated. 
~ J powers. To these techniques,’ Mr. Finletter now contributes “an American ” 
solution” which, he argues, would, be: `a logical development ofvúr form of 


v government and nota foreign importation. After stating “our new ' national. 
“objectives” i in Part.One, and affirming that the r means of achieving them: 
' . “must ‘be strengthened, ”- the author devotes Part Two’of this very read~ _: 
‘able and cogent volume to a review of our alternating ‘experience-since . wee 


1900, with “orthodox” and “strong” presidénts. The,“w eak” presiderits— ` 
Taft, Harding,’ Coolidge, and: Hooyer—respected the system: of ahok: 


. and: balances and did not try to. dominate Congress. -But_ the strong ` 
. “popular-leader’” presidents, Wilson and the: two. Rooéevelts; struggled 
‘to. convert this system, into a government of ‘steady and positive power. ° ` 


The result has’ been: fa! government. of ‘fits: and starts” mans by long ` 


ko Periods of internal struggle and‘ stalemate.: š 


In order to prevent the dead hand of the, Constitution from frustréting 


p3 .our'postwar objectives, Mr. Finletter concludes that the procedures of the © 


À a 


t 


ei federal government must be changed. Current’ trends are already moving, ee. 


' -` he’ observes, toward: ‘better communications. between the two branches, 
_. internal reform of Both; and „loser collaboration between, them i in i 


` fiéld of foreign: policy. 


‘As a next step in the current evolution, the anther civomntes eieation’ 
ofa joint exectitive-legislative cabinet: Set up by executive order and joint 


i resolution, this cabinet would be composed of nine members ofthe execu 


- tive cabinet, headed by the’ President, and’ nine chairmen of as many 
‘streamlined joint congressional’ committees. 


arin 


joint cabinet would. have . 
jurisdiction over foreign and domestic ‘affairs, and would be serviced by a 


competent secretariat. Chosen from the party in power, it would, codrdi-* 
. + nate policy-making and substitute collaboration for conflict in os conduct .. 
nie. of. public affairs; 
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: gress and:the presidency ‘and to call a general election of all three whenever ` ‘ A 
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length—say six years. The power of dissolution would break deadlocks, 
make for a united government, weaken group pressures and provincialism, 
strengthen the national parties, and make government more responsive 
to the popular will. So runs the argument. 

Mr. Finletter makes a very persuasive case for his proposed reforms. 
The joint cabinet idea, it will be recalled, was first suggested by Senator 
LaFollette in July, 1943, and was first adopted at the state level in 1931 
by Wisconsin. Since 1931; nine states have created legislative councils, 
whose experience should be useful in evaluating the merits of this pro- 
posal, which certainly deserves a fair trial. 

The proposed power of dissolution, however, seems dubious. Unlike the, 
cabinet idea, it would constitute a drastic departure from our political 
experience, traditions, and habits. Unless accompanied by the “balancing, 
compensating right” of Congress (“the principal”) to “hire and fire” its 
“agent,” the Executive—a practice Mr. Finletter approves in private 
business (pp. 126-7)—would the supremacy of Congress be preserved by 
giving the President the right to dissolve it? 

Nevertheless, this fine little book makes a welcome contribution to 
contemporary political thought on a vital problem. And it presents a 
constructive challenge to those practitioners of the political art who are 
responsible for keeping the means and ends of American government in 
balance. 

GEORGE B. GALLOWAY. 
Washington, D. C. 


Big Government—Can We Control It? By Meznro J. Pusmy. (New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 1945. Pp. xxvii, 240. $2.50.) 


The future of democratic government in the world depends in large 
measure on whether we in the United States can set an example which 
will convince others that under such a government a society can have a 
better material and spiritual life, more freedom and more prosperity, ` 
than under any form of totalitarianism, We cannot prove this, the author 
thinks, merely by coasting along on the government organization whith 
satisfied the needs of our forefathers or which has grown up, more or less, 
without organization, largely during the crisis periods of the great de- 
pression and the World War. 

In dealing with our government, two important new elements must be 
taken into account. The first is that the United States is now one of the 
three great powers in the world and that international affairs are a world- 
wide, no longer mainly a European, concern. The issues discussed at the 
San Francisco Conference make this element very clear. Our scheme of 
government was set up and developed free from the severe international 
pressures which European governments were designed to meet on‘ their 
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_ own ‘contizent and ther continents aksie their interests clashed; but“: 
~ now it is subject to the same pressures in. shaping world affairs: . > S 

The other new condition is the great expansion of government j 
- over the individual, which have tended to become federal instead of statë, 
s owing to the nation-wide ‘development of business and social interests. 
‘There has been, in consequence; 8 rapid’ expansion of federal machinery, ~ | 
° -greatly fostered by the-needs of ‘the war. This machinery: should be ex- 1 
amined and realigned to do its work with lessiof the ‘titne-wasting, costly. 

- confusion ‘of. which there is general ‘complaint; ‘and, more important, it - ° s 
` must; be prevented from becoming -an instrument for building up an op-: `: 
pressive buresucracy without effective means: of „control: ‘to ail in- 

dividual liberty and free enterprise. > <` 
“Pursuit of democracy and efficiency within our: nuina min 
` work leads straight to.the halls of Congress” (p. 111). So the author Te- 
` views. the various projects for improving the work of Congress and for . ce 
: restoring to it a greater degree of policy formulation; which he thinks has’, 
been too: much left to the executive. The reviewer believes that he has 
‘ not sufficiently stressed the, vital ‘point which he méritions (p. 227), the i 
importance of confidence in the executive. ‘What canbe done by cabinet r 
- ¿members in’ whom. Congress has confidence is evidenced in Secretary 
` Hull’s relations with Congress, and what happens when that confidence , 
‘does not exist the author portrays ‘when’ he points out that not only did 
Congress refuse to accept the tax bill proposed by the Treasury, but it 
' . was unable to prepare a sufficiently drastic tax bill of its own (p14); 
‘ahd this even though the committees had at their disposal the expert 
organization built up to advise on internal revenue taxation. The author _ 
‘might have said more of the veto power and the influence it gives the` > 
~ President on the fate of bills after passage, as. hisadministrative control 
‘gives him a great advantage in their introduction: f f 
Another point in respect to Congress, ‘which the author might well have . Y 
dwelt upon, is the importance of the interpretation of statutes by the ` 
- Supreme Court. Congress, ‘under recent decisions, appears.in practice free ` 
. to determine how far it ‘will go in regulating business and labor under the: 
. 3 ¢ommerce clause, ‘thus restricting the field of activities of the states. Hav-- 
_ ing abandoned control over this important policy-forming function to 
á Congress, the Court should be the more strict in its interpretation of legis- 
lation, to be sure that it is the policy of Congress and‘not-its own policy 
which it is enforcing (pp. 89-92, 201). It seems to. the reviewer that it - 
should not lose ‘sight of the Tenth Amendment asa guide to reprot“ 
“tion if not to control. : 
~“ Jt is refreshing to see that the author beli¢ves fiat the necessary consti-- 
ee tutional changes should be achieved by amendment rather than by de-. 
ie Vices to gét SS the Conran. This ple that amendment must ~~ 
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be made easier, and the author in Chapter XII gives his opinion as to how 
` the amending process should be modified, as well as the constitutional ` 
changes which he would suggest. 

The reviewer agrees with Professor Beard’s illuminating foreword that 
the book is useful in attracting attention to the tendency toward authori- 
tarian government throughout the world and the danger of a drift in the 
same direction in the United States under the pressure of expanded in- 
ternal control of individuals and of increasing involvement in foreign 
affairs. The reviewer thinks, however, that the author does not give suf- , 
ficient weight to the consideration that the instances to which he refers 
arose during crises, war or economic, or sufficient credit to the balance 
wheel of public opinion in the United States, which swings behind a strong 
executive in times of crisis, but which swings against the executive when 
the crisis is no longer apparent. It is important, however, that public 
opinion take into consideration the changes in the international and na- , 
tional situation which confront the American people at this time and 
the necessity for thoughtful consideration of the necessary and orderly 
adjustment in our governmental processes. It is as # contribution to such 
consideration that the book is to be recommended. < l 
I ` JosnpH P. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Columbia University. ` 


Taxes Without Tears, By Donap B. MARSE. (Lancaster, Pa.: Jacques 
Cattell Press. 1945. Pp. xvi, 207. $2.50.) ` i 


If the author of this book had preferred a title which would disclose the 
nature of his subject, he might have chosen “Fiscal Policy for Ful Em- ` 
ployment.” The first part analyzes the budgetary, debt, and taxation 
policies necessary for full employment; the second part gives special at- 
tention to these policies with reference to monopolies; the third considers 
the use of taxation to reduce inequalities in income and the, alleged con- 
flict between equalitarianism and maximum output; and a supplementary 
chapter analyzes critically the tax program of the Committee for Eco- 
nomie Development (other postwar tax plans are considered throughout 
the text). I 

The author accepts and espouses most of the devices of “functional 
finance” currently advocated to maintain full employment and adds 
some of his own: public works, useful or otherwise, the former preferred; 
direct payments to consumers; a flexible spendings tax, perhaps collected 
at the source through banks and by the use of marked and unmarked 
cash; tax reductions during dull periods of the business cycle; non-interest- 

- bearing notes or expansion.of credit without interest through federal 
reserve banks (the gold standard is described as “a simple trust in the 
blind forces of nature”); dated money; subsidies to induce increased out- 
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Souk by onale, We can haye 'orthòdox finapee or ful employmeit, 


~~ but: we cannot haye both. 
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` The’author’s position is farther indicated a the, following: “Gur pro- 
‘auction miracles ‘during.the war show’ clearly, How monopolistic.restriction > 


= of output melts-away. before the radiant certainty of a government-guar-: 
- “anteed’ market,’ The effect, of thé-income tax ‘upon output limits, its ef=. 


fectiveness as a léeveller.of i income, but the. ‘inheritance tax encounters. no: 
"such, limitation. Moreover, « considerations: of “industrial . stagnation” i 


F “should make us pause before. implementing tax plans which subvert the’ 


` progressiveness of our tax system... ..” The tax plan of the Committee | 


fer: Economi¢ Development, in the. ‘author’ 8 view, properly emphasizes.’ , 


7 the. elimination of double taxation’ of dividends and corporate neti income, . 


` but: it: makes. inadequate provision for taxing’ corporate ane: and i is 


, ', ambiguous concerning: cyclical budgets. ` 


It will be observed from ‘the ‘above. that’ ‘the: 'aùthor has few. inhibitions ° 
About resorting. to. any or all öf the gadgets of functional finance; indeed, 
he has unlimited confidence :in their efficacy. Political limitations. are ex- 
. pressly, ignored, ‘and administrative and payichological impediments åre., 
“dismissed with slight. ‘consideration. The treatment is highly: deductive 
and’ ‘gives little : attention to historical evidence. The view that monopoly ` 


price , is always set:at the point of greatest immediate’ profit, with no. 


long-run considerations involved, is highly: mechanistio ‘though widely’. 
‘accepted. It needs qualification.” ` 

‘Keynesian. economists will find- many ‘specific pointa, of difference with 
, the author, and many ‘anti-Keynesians' will reject this. book with a wave ` 
of. the hand. Nevertheless; the. author is to. be commended : for a coura- 


SK geous, well-réasoned: statement. and -Analysis ` of a point ‘of view. It -isa 


+ 
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point of view with which the reviewer finds himself a more often... 


s aeoine than disagrocing. othe 
eh ` Hanoi M. Gaovz8.- 

` University of: Wisconsin, iO eta ne tae) Pe ele g 
A Administrağáo ‘Féderal -nos ‘Eetado Unidos. By Gustavo: IN, aio 
de Janeiro: Companhia Editora Nacional. 1949. Pp. 318.) i, alge 


“This i is the kind of analysis of ' afederal administrative system ; American .’ 
„scholars are glad to see written and Brazilian public , administrator can ' 


. use with confiderice.- When Gustavo Lessa was. im. the United States i in, 
"1937-38 (through ‘the assistance. of. the. Brookings: Institution, and the : 


` Institute of International. Educatién),” he, carried on archive and field `” 
` “research i in a very competent’ manner. Om retuining 1 to Brazil, he followed” 


I \ develabmenta i in.the-federal scene through 1941; publishing his: book in 


` 1942. As a acholatrly. study of Various phases of. government and politics ' : 


wo, in federal admmisiraion, san oma stientisis will find the yolume 
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possessing considerable merit and will welcome it. On the other hand, it 
constitutes an extremely valuable addition to the literature in the field 
for Brazilians. Just as we need more scholarly volumes on the government 
and politics of the republics to the south, so they very much need either 
translations of our better publications or studies of American government 
by their own scholars. This mutual interest and reciprocal assistance in ` 
satisfying it is one of the most productive results of the Good Neighbor 
Policy. 7. 2 

Following a brief discussion of the origin and development of the Pen- 
dleton Act and the movement toward a career service, the author breaks 
down in detail the structure and function of three departments, Labor, 
Interior, and Treasury, and completes the work with an evaluation of the. 
staff agencies (particularly the Bureau of the Budget) and the General 
Accounting Office. The study contributes little that is new to American 
public administrators, but the sound conclusions based upon complete 
understanding of almost all of the important secondary sources along with 
equal comprehension of the major primary sources may be new to a large 
number of Brazilian students and government employees. Indeed, the 
recommendations made by the author should have an important effect 
upon the Brazilian administrative system. The small number of-critical 
comments one can draw from this book merely emphasize its value. Thus, 
although the sources in most cases are complete, in dealing with early 
civil service reform and the passage of the Pendleton Act, the author 
would have profited by using Frank M. Stewart’s The National Civil Serv- 
tce Reform League. The discussion of the philosophy back of the occupa- 
tional versus academic preparation controversy is handled well, but there 
is perhaps not enough emphasis on new developments, particularly in 
respect to in-service training programs. The struggle to increase the classi- 
fied list would have been given greater perspective through statistical 
tables recording the percentage changes for a larger number of years. 
These comments, I should reiterate, should not be construed as indicating 
important weaknesses of the book. The study is an excellent piece of work, 
a worth-while contribution to both American and Brazilian scholarship. 


Wri S. STOKES. 
Northwestern University. 


t 


Canadian Government and Politics. By H. McD. CLOKIE. (New York and 
London: Longmans, Green and Company. 1944. Pp. 351. $3.50.) 


A good deal has been written on the constitutional history and govern- 
ment of Canada by Todd, Bourinot, Keith, Kennedy, Riddell, and others. 
Nevertheless the author of this volume is justified in his belief that a 
further description and analysis of Canadian political institutions, such 
as he has now given us, would be welcomed by those who are interested 
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‘in ‘thie subjett. Some of the ¿sdi PEA iava — badly out af data, 
others are primarily treatises on constitutional law, and the rest are s: | 
“largely devoted to. constitutional; history that-they give little attention ' 
to governmental structure and processes as they are today, ' Professor 
‘Clokie’s book is well-balanced—with enough historical, background to 
. make’ his descriptive matter intelligible and“no more delving into the | 
intricacies of adjudication than seemed tiecessary to expla where gov- j 
_ernmental powers are placed. ` 
'The author begins with the admonition. that his booki is an elementary. 


` or introductory one, designed for commencing the study of Canadian. 


public affairs. But it is not elementary i in the sense of sacrificing compre-, 
. hensiveness to brevity or evading the difficulties by resort to over-simpli-. 
‘fication. Those who endeavor tó gain their initial acquaintance with the 
` government of Canada by reading this book will find it rather hard slog- ``. 
ging at times—not because the author’s style is dry, -but because some 
aspects of his subject are so enmeshed in: legal sompleations that they : 


` - cannot be silhouetted in a few paragraphs. ' 


4 s 
4 


It has frequently been said, for example, that EER in the United 


<<. States all powers not granted to Congress are reserved'to the’states, in 


Ae a 


Canada all powers not granted to the provinces are reserved'to the federal ` 
, government. That would be a significant contrast if it were true, which it 
` is not. . Perhaps the men who set: up the federal government of Canadaiin’ 
'1867 intended it to be.true, but if so their purpose has not been achieved. ; 
Judicial interpretation of their work has so beċlouded the whole question - 


_ of “residual powers” in the Canadian ‘political system that the present ” 


“elementary” volume devotes fifteen pages to this subject, and € even then, 
admits that not all the questions are answered. 4 
Noteworthy. features of Professor Clokie’s:book are his discussions: of ` 
Canadian political parties, parliamentary procedure,. administrative OTR: | 
., ganization and the civil service, provincial government, and local adiniris- 
deal Various úsages in Canadian practical politics are enumerated and 


explained, -a8 for example the customary. giving of one seat in the federal - - 


` ¢abinet to a non-French Catholic from Ontario, another to an. English- 


` speaking. Protestant from Quebec, and at least one representative to each 
of the nine provinces as a means of satisfying local pride. The result, Pro- 
fessor Clokie suggests, is that the Canadian cabinet does, not necessarily 


_ reflect 8 quintessence of party capacity but rather. presents ‘a curious 


- cross-section of the Dominion’s' racial, religious, and” ‘geographical ` di- 
_. versity. E i 
Comparisons with British and American governmental procedure ` ‘are 


"also. freely’ introduced throughout: the book in a way which hows the -` 


‘author to possess a broad and accurate familiarity with both. Canada, it is 


_ i 2 pointed out moldentally, sometimes gives her party eee a much oger, 


tat 


end of each chapter; 


I Hitler and Beyond: A Enan Testament. Br Barca Kocu-Wasir.. (ew ü 
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ie of Tifo Hani is the Gase in n either Ga Britain or r thé United States. 


. “The Liberal party i in:the Dominio has had. ‘only two-leaders (Laurier and ` 
‘ King) i in the past fifty-eight years— surely : an extraordinary record. 


In Canada, as in the United States, many questions of governmental 
policy. and ptactice are: ‘highly “controversial. Professor Clokie has re-' 
frained from interjecting his own opinions on most of them, being content 


` to state the issues and indicate what points of view seem at the moment. 
_ to have the widest acc epee Excellent bibliographies are placed at the 
d these lists have been compiled: with keen.dis-: ' 

crimination. The appendices contain the British North: America Act of ~ 
.1867 and amendments; thé Statute of Westminster, and various other 
` ; documents, together with an excellent map of. the ‘Dominion. A useful 


volume this'o one is in’ all respects, carotally planned and well written. 
I Sa „ Wintiam B. Munro. 
‘Pasadend, California, waa n. i: 
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_ York: Alfred A. Knopf.-1944.. Pp. xii, 217. $2.75.) , 


Now and then—but not often—we: are favored with a book which deals’ I | 


witha confused situation in a balanced,’ sane, and comprehensive manner. 


. Like a compass on a ship, such a book helps to guide thoughtful opinion _ 
into a safe channel. which eventually leads to pe The present book be-. ` 


_ longs in this category. ¿ 


Its author.is the type of EE public savant to whose sound 
words we ought to listen, rather than to the vaporings of publicity-seeking 


_ exiles who liad no real responsibilities, oftentimes little preparation: After 
a a period during which he served as one of Germany’s expert city adminis- .. 


trators wider the Empire, Erich Koch-Weser helped to create the Weimar 


“Republic and carry, it forward. He served in German cabinets.as Minister 


of the Interior and Minister of- Justice; and as the leader of the liberal 


Deutsche Demokratische Partet, he helped to organize public opinion behind : 
democratic institutions. He: never became Chancellor of the Republic, oe 
I “probably because he was `always the Fachmann and not the strong partisan 
` who seems to get the call, and partly because his-party grew weaker as 


Germany’ 8 position deteriorated. But he was always. close enough to sée 


what was happening and to hayea comprehensive grasp of the situation. ` ' 
Evèn following his exile i in ‘Brazil after Hitler’s rise to power, he kept. = 


informed about German developments.. 


Koch-Weser was not a -strong leader in Sapias Gerniany, but he. ` 
. was very capable. Lacking in the sensationalism and flashy exhibifignism “y 
of’ Hitler, he was-rather the judge, the expert—never. the. cheap’ propa- A 
ga my the blind. partai. He was oe a eae a a í 
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of, this book is its humility: '’ ogee 


. After a very penetrating n yas of Sanak ‘political development; in 
5 which he gives fair and frank evaluations: of German’ weaknesses, the 


i am. fair even ‘itiuble and repentant. ia fact zone of the great, qualities : ` 


author puts his finger on the failures of Weimar democracy. ‘Its first ‘mis- ` 
take, he points out, was to permit the members of the republican govern- ` 


. ment to make the armistice instead of leaving this to the general staff: 


‘that had demanded it. A`second handicap was that ‘right-wing circles 
reproached it. for its intimate:connection with tHe revolution. Powerful 


` extra-patliamenitary, ‘influences-made it difficult to forge. ahead. The ře- - 


publican government’s chief error of economic policy he finds-to be ite- ` 
` passive attitude toward the extreme ‘inflation. Also “the boundaries. be- i 


“tween parties were so firmly fixed that a leading politician was little more 


“than the local pastor of his own flock, seldom or never a missionary in: the `. 


` commiunities of theirs.” In a few of his own words: “Whoever personally 
experienced the difficulties of a government under pressure from without °. 
and: within’ will judge more mildly than even the leftists, who ‘still fancy | 
that a republié i is a magic wand. capable of ing blooms from. brangues ee 


` Bat burned, or just starting to bud.' `. 
< The: book gives,a good discussion of na n leaders, of R 
-in particular.’ “There i is a careful consideration of whether the Republic 
was guilty, of laying the foundations for later German aggression. There 
_ are good advice and sound ç warnings on many’ pages. For instance: “Neces- 


No ae 


` Bary asitisforGermanytohaye a democratic constitution, the parliament- K 
‘ary system must not be the only’ form of expression for her democracy: a 


And again: “For a long time to come, contending with militarism: Will. be 
_one of the chief problems of a new Germany.” 


' Part ID is an excellent critique of the various aspects: ‘of Fidan: pre: 


sented by š sincere German’ patriot. There i is not much new thinking in 


this part, but it is refreshing to have any prominent. German tear: to. 
‘shreds the diabolical régime which has brought his country and his people, - 
‘to ruin. Part III, which is entitled “Looking Forward,” is'a level-headed. `" 


and -hopeful treatment. of the future of. Germany. Rejecting a solution., k 


' which would haye foreign countries take over the business of education in 


Germany, he lays down a standard for Germans to follow: “No oné shall 


. teach’ who does not recognize the equality of all Germans before the Jaw, ` | 
' who favors: race and class-distinctions in ‘public life, who demands the 
‘suse of force in public life or approves of it, who sponsors prerogatives I 


. based on birth, who attacks the principle of the sovereignty of the péedple; 


~ who does not do eredit to the Reich, who denies that it.is an irresponsible. i 
7 and corrupt ‘act to wage an aggressive war, who, does not recognize the — 


“value of peaceful codperation among the peoples of Europe and of the 


` world and is not ready to admit we evil, of N azism and as errors of Nazi n 
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The author believes that “the German people in the end must shape 
their future for themselves and take the place in the life of the peoples 
that is their own.” “The German,” he believes, “has forfeited his leading 
position in world politics. He must be prepared to accept a permanently 
inferior-position in military affairs.” But, he concludes, “she has won no 
enduring good through her wars. Her best, her happiest, and her most 
famous eras were those in which she pursued the works of peace and 
governed herself. Germany can again be a happy nation if she resolutely 
chooses peace instead of war, right instead of might.” 

There is more good sense and advice, and more humility and repentance, 
in this book—now a testament from a respected leader of Weimar Ger- 

many—than I have found in any recent book by any German. 
James K. Porrocz. 
University of Michigan. 


Civil Life ‘in Wartime Germany; The Story of the Home Front. By Max 
Smypmwrrz. (New York: Viking Press. 1945. Pp. viii, 448. $3.50.) 


What were the internal conditions in Germany during the total war in 
Europe which has just closed? Max Seydewitz, a former Social Democratic 
member of the Reichstag now residing in Sweden, has attempted to 
answer this question in a lengthy book published in March, 1945. The 
volume is divided into six parts, the first of which deals briefly with the 
rise of National Socialism and the successful Blitzkrieg campaigns of ` 
1939-41. During these two years, Hitler was able to operate with relative 
independence of the home front; internal conditions were, on the whole, 
satisfactory. 

The main body of the work (Parts II-V) deals with the home front 
crises which developed in the wake of the unsuccessful attack on Russia— 
crises in munitions production, food, transportation, and, above all, man- 
power. These resulted in no less than three “total mobilizations’ ’ of Ger- 
mans—January, 1942; February, 1943; and July-August, 1944. Women, 
children and old men were employed; ‘small stores and workshops were 
closed; and various governmental services were drastically curtailed so 
as to release personnel. Nevertheless, there simply were not enough Ger- 
mans to replace battle losses and at the same time to increase war produc- 
tion. Hence foreign slave labor was used; even as early as July, 1943, 
there were over 12,000,000 foreign workers in the German war economy. 
These sections of the book are filled with much interesting material on 
the wages, hours, and productivity of labor, Gestapo control and propa- 
ganda pressure’ as applied to workers, deterioration of civilian supplies, 
effects of air raids, etc. 

In Part VI, the author asks, “What will become of Germany?” There 
is a good discussion of, the officers’ revolt of 1944, and some Marxian 
speculations on capitalists and totalitarian party rule. Thus one reads’ 
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(p. “407 J; “The deeds of the marty leiders i in eal to Pe Gina 
their words. Not a single measure has been enacted that might have re- 


- stricted the economic predominance of capitalist interests.” Throughout . 


` the-analysis, Seydewits greatly’ exaggerates the strength of the anti-Nazi 


` forces: Many Germans undoubtedly intensely: disliked life on the home wš i 


front, but there’is surely a difference between grumbling and active Te-' 
sistance: Now that the Reich is under Allied military rule and the secréts 
“of the concentration camps are being revealed, the outside world can 
_ better: ‘understand -why the underground | was -weak. Because the author 


. has built on the false premise of a substantial. anti-Naai opposition, hiš ` . 


‘prescription for Germany has‘ been invalidated. Where ïs the “forward- 
‘looking majority of the German people” (p. 440) who can be “allowed `. 
„to work out the. destiny of the country, free from outside. otervention; s 
and: to build-it according to their desires?” 

.. A book written from a Swedish listening. post before thé war ended i is 
pound to be dated. Seydewitz has made an ‘intelligent use of German 
` "decrees, newspaper accounts and editorials, radio broadcasts, and such ` 
other information as came out of the Third Reich. He has skilfully read - 
Bil the lines. The result is a valuable interim report on how: the 

aie front functioned. But’ the final study remains to be made’ in the. 

of. all the facts which are now a available. 
f i ‘Roczr H. Waits. | 
Brn Mawr College. tee SA a i 


š International Tribunals, BY yar O. Hupson. (Washington, D. ci: A 


‘The’ Brookings Institution and the Carnegie Endowment for pavers, , 
‘tional Péace.- 1944. Pp. xii, 287. $2.50) ` 


“This volume deals, in four parts, with the depreni of SEE 
_ tribunals, the general problems with reference to them, the specific prob- ` 
_ lems of the future, the functions of international tribunals, and the 
prospects for the immediate future. Its intention is not to give an ex- 
-haustive treatment of the subject from the historic or systematic point of” 
view. It aims rather at “summarizing the past experience, and applying 
"what is to be learned from that experience to the immediate problems . 

with which the world is or may be faced>”’, This objective is fully accom-' ` 


_ plished, and beyond it the great experience and wisdom of: the author ~ . 


have made a lasting contribution to the theory and practice of internation- 
al adjudication. The book belongs i in the series of illustrious treatises of 
-.which'the works, of Kamarowsky,’ Lammasch, Mérignhae, Politis, and . 
„Hammarskjöld are the outstanding representatives. `` ss 
-It'is.an important merit of the volume that it outlines exhaustively thé 
`. präctiċal aspects of international adjudication ‘and does not neglect tech- 


7 ‘Bical problems such as mee and financing of. international tribunals. 


“The k ` 
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Its main contribution to the science of international law lies, however, in 
the treatment of basic principles which find here in small space sounder 
and more enlightening consideration than they have found in many vol- 
umes and articles. Thus Judge Hudson disposes of the controversies ‘as 
to whether only states or also individuals as such have access to interna- 
tional tribunals by pointng to the actual, practice which recognizes, as a 
matter of principle, only states as parties to international judicial pro- 
ceedings. Some of us will remember the learned discussions which arose in 
the thirties concerning the meaning of Article 38, No. 3, of the Statute of 
the Permanent Court of International Justice, which made “the general 
principles of law recognized by civilized nations” one of the sources of inter- 
national law applicable by the Court. Judge Hudson reduces the contro-- 
versy to its actual proportions. by stating soberly that “the reference to 
‘general principles of law’ has been hailed as a significant innovation, but 
it is difficult to trace in thé actual jurisprudence any sign that it has led 
the Court into new paths.” The author is also unimpressed by the 
theoretical objections to advisory opinions and finds in the practice of the 
Permanent Court support for the conviction that advisory opinions fulfill 
a useful purpose and should be continued in the future. 

With respect to the future development of international adjudication, 
Judge Hudson defends the point of view, which has not prevailed at San 
Francisco, that the present Permanent Court ought to be continued. 
Judge Hudson is of the opinion that no state has ceased to be a party to 
the Protocol of the Court as a consequence of its participation in the 
present war. Since this is so, no new lega] instrument is needed to revive 
or reéstablish the judicial function which has ceased to operate as a matter 
of fact because of the hostilities in Europe. Judge Hudson feels that “‘it 
would be a work of supererogation to attempt to construct a wholly new 
court; the value of continuity would be lost, old contests might be re- 
opened, great effort and a long period of time might be required, and there 
would be no guarantee that in the end a more useful institution would 
come into being.” The caution of the author’s judgment is evident in the 
discussion of the proposed international criminal court. He sees little 
prospect for the establishment of such a court and little need for it. He 
thinks that it would be more useful to promote international coöperation 
in matters of criminal procedure than to create a court of international 
penal law and international agencies to administer it. 
` Even though Judge Hudson has dedicated many years of his life to the 
cause of international adjudication, he has not developed a professional 
prejudice in favor of it. He sees clearly the natural limitations of the judi- 

cial function and warns against regarding it as a universal method for the 
peaceful solution of international disputes. He recognizes that the exag- 
gerated hopes which are placed upon international courts derive from & 
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ohonon of the — bi domestio sorts Fulfil. Domestic. " 
courts fulfill only | limited functions.for the preservation of domestic peace’. - 
. Within the framework of an elaborate system of domestic institutions. No: 
I more can be expected from international courts. 


, Hans J. MorgantmAv. 
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a Problems of the Postwar World. coe BY Toya ORR Toorn’ . 


~ McCormick. lew, York: . McGraw-Hill Book Conipany.. 1945.. Pp. - ` 


I ‘viii, 526. $3.75.) _ ned 
This i is à timely book: published Fiat’ ait the end of the: war in ' Europë, ' 


But. it ,is not an “impromptu journalistic ‘enterprise to ride the current `` 


interest in the problems of peace times. In the fall-of 1942, members of 
the social science faculty at the University of Wisconsin decided to help 


` win the war by explaining the nature of important postwar problems and ~ Ñ 


suggesting feasible public ‘policies. Under the editorship of the head of ` 
the sociology ‘department, ninetesh. scholars‘ contributed essays ‘to the 
“symposium. The competence and interests of the authors determined’ the 
‘selection of topics, which accounts for the rather miscellaneous contents 
and lack of systematic consideration of world affairs. 'The- political, eco- 


nomic, and sociological factors. are mingled indiscriminately, ‘although . 


paa ‘practically every ‘chapter contemplates some-kind of political, activation . 
z of policy. Here isa tacit recognition, that the common coré of, public `` 


Tui 


-5 


‘problems is governmental, and the political element. might have been 
' used as the basis of orientation if “the tradition of individualism of the I 
Wisconsin faculty”. had not piven’ = more ) eodrdinated and megi 
"mented project: PE Eo |` i. 
`The book i isto be read in the manner, itx was written, 88 8 series of sep-' 


` drate essays. While they differ in style and viewpoint, they have the qual- ` 5 


‘ity of academic objectivity without being too technical or, impersonal. 
The volume was not. designed as a textbook for college students or as‘a 
reference for experts. It should-appeal to the mature and thoughtful citi- ` 
- gen who-wants to know the facts ‘and essential elements of some of the 
most important problems about. which he should have intelligent opinions.’ 

. The chapters are grouped rather arbitrarily .in, three parts, entitled? 
Š Roonomie Policy, Government and Society; and International Relations.: 
Part I includes essays on national income and employment, labor union- 
ism, social security, agriculture, taxation, and economic factors in foreign. I 
policy. In Part II are discussed such diverse subjects asthe planning 


' progess in government, federalism, local government, education, and the 


Negro. Part III fills nearly half of the yolume.-After introductory” chapters ` 


` . on nationalism and world organization, the section on international rela- 


tions ‘is devoted ,to we ae of conditions i in Great Britain, Russia, 
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Germany, the Far East, Latin America, and Oanada whit affect the 
foreign policy of the United States. Some of the essays are primarily 
factual, while others incline to be analytical, depending apparently upon 
the nature of the subject and the attitude of the author. All are clear in 
outline and statement. By far the longest are the two sociological chapters 
on Germany, which occupy nearly a fifth of the book. They. are thorough. 
and well documented. 

In spite of the independence of ‘the various sation. the book as a whole 
has a collectivistic tone. Measures of social, economic, or political control 
are advocated or clearly implied by these professors who themselves re- 
fused to’ be “regimented” in the preparation of their own contributions. 
Probably most of them indorse the broad conception of planning which 
recognizes a maximum of freedom in research and bases compulsion upon 
general consent. Those who deal specifically with centralization of author- 
ity acknowledge its potential effectiveness but insist on democratic re- 
sponsibility. The increasing power of national government appears to be 
more at the expense of private associations than of local units, for the 
functions of government are shown to be expanding at nearly all levels. 
What were purely economic or social activities are becoming political 


problems, with a concomitant shift of emphasis from individual freedom — 


to social security and political power. The same trend toward stateism is 
apparent in international relations, which the Wisconsin professors ob- 
serve but tend to deplore. 
` Joan Euy Briags. 
University of Iowa. ; 


The Reconstruction of World Agriculture. By Kanu BRANDT, (New York: . 


W. W. Norton and Company. 1945. Pp. viii, 416. $4.00.) 


Only one of strong heart would have undertaken such a comprehensive 
study of such a large and shifting' segment of world economy. Only the 
scholar could have produced acceptable results, Professor Brandt has 
demonstrated again his power of keen analysis. 

The historical background covers three well-defined périods: the status 


of agriculture at the end of World War I; agricultural trends in the f 


Twenties; and planned farm economies of the Thirties. A fourth period, 
somewhat more difficult to appraise, deals with the effects of the present 
war upon the world’s food economy. The evidence indicates that Europe’s 
agricultural plant is in much better condition than one had reason to ex- 
pect in view of the length of the war and the destructive nature of total 
economic warfare. At the same time, the author stresses the serious situa- 


tion confronting the civilian populations of Europe because of the short- . 


age of fats and animal products. 
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-Jti is Swie thé ation) jumps from the solid ground of e events to the 


`: patting sands of an-unknown future that his analytical abilities are put 


E to the severest test. The probable conditions of world agriculture at the. -` 


close of the war, and the agricultural adjustments which would be neces- - 

“sary during the: demobilization period, represented, at the time of writing, ' 
‘situations still to, be conditioned by future happenings. Professor Brandt ` 

x. handled them by adopting séveral likely assumptions and considering the . 


probable results of each assuniption separately. This is the least- satisfac- 


. tory portion of the book, because many of its. readers will know at the timé x; 
of tHeir reading that some of tlie assumptions: do not fall within the realm. `: 
ae of possibility. The. march of eventa since the book went to press has taken 


~“ other directions. 


In dealing with iul policy nedas pertaining to eee aha 
„ the long pull at ‘the end of the readjustment, period—the, author returns - 
to more solid ground. These are questions that-.can be appraised i in terms 


ve of accepted economic theories tested by long usage. The most impressive, 


Í "sized that the book contains a wealth of detail pertaining not only to the, . 


_ section of the book is that dealing with the necessity for widespread and 
` more extended international trade as a means to the fullest utilization of. 
the world’s agricultural resources. This portion of the study is especially 
.- recommended by: the reviewer. to the attention. of farmers—and senators ` 
_ and congressmen. It is certain that many, will disagree with the author's - 
ss proposed methods for reducing tariffs, but his arguments for taking some 


‘action designed, to promote intérnational trade are clear and compelling. 
‘Professor Brandt is inclined to the belief that farmers.will cling to 


‘government price controls after this war. As for farmers in ‘the United ' f 
' States,. he looks for their demands to center around protection against ` 

, . Severe price declines without ‘the obligation of cue: to restrictions. 
` ‘of production or marketing quotas.. z Na 3 
Tn order that one may not infer from this review w that ihe ‘author 8 con- ` 


clusions are couched in.terms of broad generalities, it should be empha- 1 


agriculture of the regions actually visited by war, but. to the maior agri- E 


` “cultural producing greas of the-world. I 
' + For students of international agricultural relations, and: ips interested : 

` in national agricultural policies, The Reconstruction: of World Agriculture ue 
should'be granted high priority. . ' 


5 Asmar Hongos. x 
‘University of Wisconsin. 
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` Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations. 1945. Pp. xiii, 235. $3.00.) 


In this book, Mr. Bisson;'a well-known student of Far Eastern affairs, ` | 


k: ameo s Far Eastern Policy. BYT. À. Bisson. (New York: International j 


attempts a survey of American policy with respect to China, Japan, and - 
ee a. a Oe hat Ga =S ia 
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the countries of Southeast Asia during the past half-century in 163 pages 
of text. For good measure, the survey also includes a “Retrospect and 
Preview” and an examination of postwar problems. A review so com- 
pressed must of necessity have the character of a précis. Unfortunately, a 
précis is of value.to a very limited number of people. It is too condensed to 
convey much to the layman, and to the specialist it can present little that 
is new. Where a fresh interpretation is presented, it cannot be adequately . 
developed or supported. While this is an excellent précis, it is a précis 
nevertheless, with all the merits and weaknesses inherent in this type of 
treatise. . - 

This rapid account of events and movements in the Far East, and of 
American policy with respect to them, is written with objectivity. Bisson 
is apparently more interested in presenting an objective account and 
analysis of American policy than a critique. Few will quarrel with his 
analysis and interpretations in the historical chapters. The same cannot 
be said for his discussion of postwar policy, for here he deals rather posi- 
tively with some controversial issues. ` 

Bisson warns against the attraction of what may appear an easy solu- 
tion to a very difficult problem of postwar Japanese government. There 
will be a strong temptation to recognize “‘a new government composed of 
the old party and business ‘moderates’ operating under a ‘chastened’ 
Emperor.” Bisson holds that it will not be enough to eliminate the mili- 
tarists from the Japanese scene. The whole of Japan’s political and 
economic structure—that of a few great landlords, a mass of poverty- 
stricken tenants and small owners, and industrial monopolists—must be 
reoriented to peace. The God-Emperor supplies the spiritual force which 
knits together the elements of this system, which of necessity is aggressivé 
and undemocratic. It is therefore idle to assume that the Imperial insti- 
tution can be retained and made useful in the growth of a democratic and 
peaceful Japan. 

With respect to the problem of reconstruction in China, Bisson rightly 
warns against forced industrialization without changes in rural economy. 
Industrialization must be accompanied by an expanding internal market, 
but this is largely dependent upon agrarian reforms. The author has little 
to say about the political problems of China, but assumes that economic 
reconstruction along the lines he suggests, will help to “clear away” the 
barriers to democracy and unification. 

In so brief a book, not every problem can be mentioned, much less dis- 
cussed. However, a chapter on postwar policy which fails to indicate how 
American policy in the Far East may be affected by future Russian- 
Chinese relations, the presence of large numbers of Chinese in the coun- 
tries of Southeast Asia, postwar China-Philippine relations, the new and 
more aggressive rôle of New Zealand and Australia in the Southwest 
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pate and thie potential: thiee-cornered, Say among Rusia, india, 
f ‘and China in the region, is decidedly incomplete. >- -> 
eo İn ‘conclusion, attention should be drawn to an excellent eatin of ae 
publication, namely, the. thirty-six carefully selected documents š in, me I 
Ia vlast sixty-five. pages of the book. i 
PS ' st f Ancix Yunos. . 
ee oo i University of Kentucky: ' ú e og? ptm Heke fe 


r Phrowgh Japanese Eyes. By Otro D: Tousowds: Glew. York: Reveal and ` 
` s Hitchcock. 1945. Pp. 182. $2.00.) ; 


This i is 'a “war book” by the distinguished foreign eae sag? 
author of They Wanted War (1940) and Tokyo Record (1943). It is an’ 
effort to ‘portray the Japanese character and the Japanese. national. 
philosophy through the public: utterances of ‘Japanese officials, army: ' 

. Officers, publicists, philosophers, poets, and: politicians. ‘It is comprised of , 
seventeen brief chapters, each of which includes an historical introduction. . ' 
.. by the author, followed. by numerous excerpts from Japanese spokesmen. - 
_A few of these latter are historical, such as‘ the quotation ‘from ‘Lord, 
‘Hotta: (1858), and some are taken- from the period 1931 to the éutbreak . 
: of the present war; but-the majority are statements culled from the war 
. years. Asa result, the selections given, while thoroughly representative of 
_- y+ Fascist Japan ‘during the past fifteen years, are not an adequate: reflection `` 
_) + of. the struggles. of non-Fascist groups in the previous decade. The his- 
a torian. and the political scientist- will algo note that the quotations repro- - 
“duced are for- the. most part ‘official or semi-official statements, and also , l 
-7 i that they-are removed from théir context. As source materials, they must ` 
‘: therefore be used with these qualifications i in mind. Nevertheless, their ` 
compilation i in a single volume does provide a useful work of reference in 
the hands of competent students. ` p j ai I 
In his brief editorial essays introducing the respective chapters,, Mr. - . 
I Tolischus stresses the concept of the “holy” cause as indoctrinated by . 
a SHintoism. Certainly the ‘Vicious ‘character of modern political Shinto 
‘cannot be questioned; but the statement--(p. 10) that “t'has come down ' 
- with virtually no modification ‘from the primitive. ‘ages tothe present 
'-. day” should: be read only 1 with a knowledge of Holtom’s profound study, . `! 
, Modern Japan and Shinto Nationalism: On thé much‘discussed question — 
Beh of what to do with the Japanese emperor, Mr. Tolischus has no doubts, He . . 
_ finds in the present, dynasty “a weakness ‘of character” which has made . 
Hirohito a “willing puppet” and “the Japanese throne an everlasting 
` menacé'to the future” (p. 50). Again; the author finds that “Allied fighting 
men have also learned to. know the Japanese as dirty, tricky, and treach- ’ 
¿į ` erous, by instinct rather than by design.” Certainly many of America’s 
stat fighting’ men will testify to these traits, But whether they may be ascribed. 
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to instinct is another question, and indeed, on the following page (159), 
Mr. Tolischus hastens to assure us that Japanese behavior “has nothing 
to do with race as such,” but with education and indoctrination. Here logic 
-requires the note that instinct and education are not synonymous terms. 
Mr. Tolischus also holds that “the Japanese is still a savage mentally and 
morally” (p. 161). Certainly. this war has revealed many Japanese “‘sav- 
ages,” but if the author’s statement is to be accepted as a generalization, 
we shall need to revise the plans on what to do with Japan after the war. 

There are some unfortunate errors of fact. The Root-Takahira Notes of 
1908 were not a treaty (p. 95). The Hay Open Door policy was not first 
enunciated in 1900, nor was it “accepted by all nations.” The principle of 
China’s territorial integrity was not first enunciated in the Nine-Power 
Treaty of 1922 (p. 123). 

In his Tokyo Record, Mr. Tolischus revealed a masterly grasp of detail 
and a power of penetrating analysis of the Japanese scene as it was at 
the outbreak of the present war. It is unfortunate therefore that in the 
present volume he has not given us his considered judgments as to how 
the evils of Shintoism and the weaknesses of the national character are to 
be overcome after Japan’s unconditional surrender. 

| ` Pav H. Orypz. 
Duke University. f 


Inter-American Affairs, 1948; An Annual Survey, No. 3. EDITED BY 
Antuur P. Waitaxur. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1944. 
Pp. x, 277. $8.00.) 


This is the third volume of a series that has held great promise from its 
beginning. It is now fulfilling an important function in the reading of all 
who wish to be informed about inter-American developments with a 
perspective over a longer period and by more than generalities. Some ' 
observers lately have concluded that the rise of public interest in Latin 
American affairs has passed its peak, as the preoccupation with matters 
of broad emotional appeal supersedes the more painstaking concern with 
problems close at hand, These Annual Surveys should help to counteract 
that trend, since they are excellently written and bid fair to become 
models of synoptic treatment, imparting essential facts without barring 
the sight of the whole. 

In the volume under review, the editor’s “Summary and Prospect” 
serves admirably the purpose of integrating the different aspects of the 
inter-American panorama. The note of warning which he sounds against 
too much complacency on our part, in the face of nationalism growing in 
all sectors of this hemisphere, appears well justified by the year’s record. 
Incidents such as the Butler and Merritt reports caused considerable 
irritation in continental relationships, and taken in conjunction with the 
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' 2- Latin America. The writers, Otis E. Mulliken and Sarah E. Roberts, have 
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‘resignation of Bunner Welles, “keeper of, ‘the President's conscience’ 80: 
far as Latin América was concerned,” they ed the misgivings of 


“the Good Neighbors š as to the future course ‘this. Colney would take.i in 


; relation`to them. . 


Ss 


' ` Department of Commerce. “Here we find “growth of funds” set in its , 
“proper perspective as a result of unprecedented export balances and a 


The editor’s opening chapter supplies the full story of political develop~ 
ments i in 1943, of which the growing unrest engendered by War pressures 


` regionalism and the demands for international organization on a global 


oe ‘scale ‘are the outstanding marks, Bolivia’s central rôle as “America’s ' 


` number one problem child,” with possibilities of becoming “‘the Poland of 


>. South America,” is justly stressed (p. 33). Meanwhile, ‘Pań Americanism, ' 


` as-tepresented by the Pan-American Union, was confined to routine 


` arrangements made for “Latin America’s ‘Industrialization,” which is. : 
widely considered ` thé crux of the postwar situation in the southern - 


` functions, with the important exception of the Inter-American Emergency 
I .Gommitteë for Political Defense, whose ‘success could be interpreted ` as 


pointing the way to closer collaboration i in other fields. . 


. ` -Ta keeping with an up-to-date conception of international relations, the 
editor. has further elaborated his plan. The problems of “Labor and 
` Social Welfare” come in for a: well-balanced account in a favored place, ` 


which lends emphasis to their, significance for the future evolution of 


suceeeded i in presenting a broad and unprejudiced picture of actual and 
emerging trends, including the recent activities of the Confederación dé 


Trabajadores de América Latina (CTAL) and its coöperation with like=. 

minded ‘labor organizations elsewhere. This chapter's value is the greater ' 

since so much of the relevant material is not easily accessible to the non-. 
: specialist; for instance, the résumé of the proceedings of the Inter-Ameri-.. 


can’Demographic Congress was especially welcome to the reviewer. It is 


~ to. be hoped that in subsequent volumes a more precise accotint of the 
` important progress in the coöperative movement will follow. ia 


Of the chapters dealing with economic affairs; one ‘is devoted to the 


continent. .Dr. Charles F. Carson; the author, gives an ‘analysis of plans 


¥ ‘and activities in fifteen South and Central American countries, conveying 


an excellent idea of the scope of such- programs. His introductory para- 


-Ww Latin American countries—particularly the upheávals in Argentina `: 
. `” and Bolivia—and the rising dilemma bétween tendencies toward increased 


gtaphs point to the problems inherent in the much publicized growth of . . 


funds’ (gold ‘and exchange holdings) in the hands of Latin American 
governments and central banks. Indeed, this factor has to be seen against 3 


the background ‘of wartime developments that are pertinently summa- 
rized in the “General Survey” written by George Wythe, of the U.S, 
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dangerous lag in imports. The statement that “the 1943 excess of United 
States imports from Latin America was forty-two per cent larger than 
that for 1942 and fifty per cent larger than the average excess of imports’ 
during the First World War” (p. 106) characterizes the extraordinary 
circumstances which are also reflected in inflationary processes and other 
difficulties all over the Latin American scene.’ On the other hand, ex- 
aggerated statements about expenditures of United States agencies, such 
as were contained in the Butler report, are reduced to proper measure. Of 
long-range interest appear the activities of several governments looking ` 
toward closer economic codperation among the Latin American nations. 

While the year did not bring any sensational developments in this respect, 
it would be a serious mistake to underestimate the potential effectiveness 

of that policy. 

Two chapters on “Transportation” and “Communications” by top- 
ranking experts round out the picture. They carry impressive proof of 
how engineering skill, harnessed to defense interests, has triumphed over 
many odds in the economic situation, opening up even now avenues of 
intercourse that will come to full fruition only after the war. Likewise the 
comprehensive surveys of Canadian developments, political and eco- 
nomic, are again highly welcome. Written by Professor John P. Humph- 
rey, of McGill University, they focus Canada’s growth as a world power 
and significant changes in her position vis-A-vis Britain and the rest of the 
Americas, especially the fact that economic coérdination with the United 
States was greatly accelerated under the pressure of war exigencies. 
Throughout the volume attention is called to Canada’s efforts aiming at 
an intensification of her inter-American links. . 

Finally, the chapter on “Cultural Relations” depicts an imposing array 
of activities by private and official organizations for the promotion of 
inter-American understanding. The writer, Miss Madaline W. Nichols, 
has wisely added a skeptical touch to her narrative. A spell of dizziness 
may indeed overcome one trying to find his way through the maze of 
interlocking directorates governing that realm. This reader, for one, had 
no prior occasion to realize how many useful things concerning our neigh- 
bors are “available” to our schools and colleges; perhaps, then, his dizzi- 

‘ness was simply due to an empty stomach. It is certainly gratifying to 
find cultural exchange in the hemisphere so much on the increase as the 
survey shows. But it is evident that a broadening of the base for such 
endeavors and a clarification of promotional aims are still to be desired. 

As Miss Nichols remarks, “it is unhappily possible that economic and 
political policy failures may bring a corresponding lack of confidence in 
the cultural program as well” (p. 195). There was no indication in 1943 
that such wholesale failures would occur. On the contrary, much evidence 
pointed to the strengthening of ties in the political and economic field. 
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“But, as Professor Whitaker ene the tide serie to be running toward 
international coöperation along universal’ rather than regional lines., 

Taking full account of incentives in the economic field, however, it. was. 


apparent, even then, that this trend might be altered if- certain wartime . 


_, shifts should by: force of circumstances -extend into a more permanent 


‘pattern. For, economic relationships „will, for better or worse, strongly 


| ` eo-determine. political directions in the hemisphere. A satisfactory settle- 
! ment of économie problems ‘would no doubt ‘haveva soothing effect on 


incipient nationalism everywhere} neither would outsiders feel. encouraged’ 
to fish in troubled waters. But the-greatest problem for Latin America 
remained the orientation that United States policy would. have in the '' I 
immediate postwar! period. The. postponement of. the Ninth Inter- ` 
American Conference (now scheduled for 1946) accentuated: the state of , 
suspense in which the inter-American systems ` were: ‘held> thes s , 
There are.appended to the text a list of selected ‘references, an “Inter ‘ 
„American Chrònology,” and ań index—besides a valuable. collection of 
statistical tables, a feature continued from previous years. In the latter, 
special, attention is! given to the financial’ position of Latin American. via 
countries. Trade balances appear in `a new. breakdown. (A. -printing error ` ` 
‘in the total for 1941 exports i in Table ‘13 is slightly irritating. ) Interesting’ -- 


‘’” revelations ‘may be. expected when the editor’s promise to expand the 


statistical section cañ, be fulfilled. ‘Even. 80, the material here: presented ` 
` illustrates the economic impact'of the war ón the Latin American nations 
and the degree of responsibility the’ United States, has incurred for thé 
` welfare of countries over whose life it has acquired 80 large a measure of.. 
` control. It was also a fortunate ‘idea to insert in the text (p. 15)-a table 
showing the voting populations of all American countries, since it provi: 
‘light on the Pn Dea nt of ier iia a our pert of.the world. : 

I HenRY P, JORDAN. , 
. New, York University. 


Brazil. on the March. By ‘Mons L. Cooxz. (New York: tegmen v2 
‘Book Company, Inc. 1944, Pp. xvi; 303. $3.00.)-. : s ez 


Layman, scholar, ‘and ‘business-man will find this book | one of te tee 
` studies of inter-American- relations which happily combine interesting ` 
” style with accurate research. Written. by: the chairman of the thirteen-man 
American Technical’ Commission to Brazil—organized in the simmer-of * i 
. ‘1942 by the Board of Economic Warfare with the collaboration, of the 
Depattment of State, War. Production Board,.and Coérdinatér of Inter? 
American Affairs—the book establishes the sound’ ‘thesis that by analyze 
ing the economic problems of transportation, fuel, electricity, railroads, . 
“mines, factories, and manufacturing and suggesting means of strengthen. 


yea ing: the industrial aes any, Eoin increase in m tho. hationali income’ ’ 
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of Brasil will promote trade with the United States and further the Good 
Neighbor policy. 

Chapters III and VII of this excellent volume are of particular signifi- 
cance. The first (pp. 32-52), consisting largely of excerpts from the 
reports of Dr. Corwin D. Edwards, presents the most complete and 
realistic summary of Brazil’s economic status in print, and the second 
(pp. 122-159), taking into consideration the geographical and financial 
obstacles to the construction of railroad and highway communication 
facilities for the exploitation of Brazil’s raw materials, keenly appraises 
the possibilities of gliders for transportation purposes. 

In the light of the important contribution this volume makes to an 
understanding of Brazil’s economic problems, the few weaknesses appear 
minor indeed. As politics and economics are so intimately related in 
practical government, however, it is perhaps unfortunate that the author 


` so meticulously divorces the two fields. The examination of Article 138 


of the constitution, which guarantees the free organization of trade or 
professional associations, for example, is almost entirely uncritical. Al- 
though the author admits that such syndicates must be recognized by the 
government to be legal, he does not state how many labor unions existing 
before Vargas’ administration have been recognized by the government 
and how many have been suppressed through a denial of recognition 
(pp. 81-82). The author displays over-enthusiasm and uncritical perspec- 
tive in other instances. The thesis, for example, that Brazil’s industrial 
immaturity is due to the non-existence of a “technological inheritance” 
from Europe or the United States, rather than inherent incapacity of the 
Brazilian workman, is probably sound; but it is unrealistic to dismiss so 
lightly the official statistics and reports of malnutrition and disease and 
their relationship to productivity (pp. 61-65). On the whole, however, 
the book is well-organized, informative, and careful and constructive in 
its conclusions. 
WILLIAM 8. STOKES. 
Northwestern University. 


Latin America in the Future World. By Gnoren Sours, Davin EFRON, 
AND Norman T. Nuss. (New York: Farrar and Rinehart, Inc. 1945. 
Pp. xiii, 373. $3.50.) 


- The authors of this valuable volume—working under the supervision of 
Dr. Alvin H. Hansen of the National Planning Association—searchingly 
examine Latin America’s economic development and international eco- 
nomic relations to discover how the “freedom from want” provision of the 
Atlantic Charter can be realized. In dividing the work into three sections 
—The Basic Problem Described and Analyzed; War: Economic Dis- 
locations and Programs; and Recommended Policies and Implementation 
f z < 
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J z aie hie cùt across national TART jay. using the topical i 


= . every ‘level. These conclusions, broadly’ considered; are sound, but ` the -' 


` 


or problem method, which lends cohesiveness and force to the presenta- ' go 


tion. “Heavily documented and technical, the’ book soniéwhat overstates 
` Latin America’s économic, backwardness, but correctly:concludes that _ 
-economic-development in the entire ared must be treated in ‘terms of the: `, 
world problém of providing an expanding économy. Although the United. 
` States should encourage a more highly productive economy through 
-industrialization and crop diversification wherever feasible, the main re- 
. Hance is placed on international coéperative endeavor, with planning at 


writer feels that the responsibility. of the United States for repona 


I l development, has perhaps been underestimated. : 


‘The use of the topical method, which exposes the scholar to the uswa ; 


ae of de-emphasizing differences ` among countries to reach broad. generaliza- “ 


tions, and the fact that. ‘the ‘authors did not carry out extended field 


_ Tesearch and used ; many Secondary sources-in English and Spanish, ac- = 
“count in part for ‘a few: exaggerated or incorrect statements. Thus, the, ' 


_ position of thè- absentes landlord has been “too broadly defined (p. 62); 
‘Roberto Moreno y Garefa’s statistics on illiteracy (rot accurately taken ` 
_from official sources in all instances) are accepted: (p: 189); and. remarks 
“in connection with~school buildings and domination of. industry by for- 
-eigners are made (p. 190) which are difficult to defend.. The few minor 


factual errors should:be corrected i ina second printing. Accent on Spanish `, l 


words are occasionally omitted (pp.81, 83-84, for example), the date of - 

_ the agrarian law now in effect in Honduras is given incorrectly. (p.*238), 

' the. figure of 2,000,000 pesos for the Fomento es of . Chile is 8 

` mistake (p. 274) yete. Son a: fa 
` This book makes. an outstanding EEEa to an tients of 


: the economic problems of Latin America,. iB well-organized, carefully - 


. written, and fundamentally sound in its ‘conclusions. The documentation, - 


= 


oye 


“ 


constitutes a good bibliographical source, and the. statistical tables (pp. . 
. 336-360) are excéllent. The emphasis given to the government corporation 


` - a8 & developmental institution in Latin America is of particular i impor-, 


tance (pp. 273-285), and one only wishes that more extended treatment _ - 
could have been focused on such developments as the Banta Corporation 
of Peru. Ie <: `: ' , i ni 
n S oi BR ` (Wins 8. Bro, 
` Northtsestern Unseersity: . S š ` a 
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The Science of Man in the World Crisis. Boni BY RaLPE ERN (N ew ' 
“York: Columbia University Preas. 1945: Pp. xiv; 532. $4.00) > ‘s 


o edited by Professor Ralph Linton and supported by the 
Viking? Fund, contains an boron sns of te peers science 
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“of m Tt consists `of coatibntions bys some easly ies u 


scholars dealing with ‘the wide variety öf- topics in the -field oron the’ 
` fringes of. anthropology, both ‘theoretical ‘and applied. Among the topics 
considered are‘ “The Scope and Aims of Anthropology, ” “The Concept 
` of Race,” “The Concept of Culture,” and “The Acquisition of New Social 


ü Habits. ” On the more practical side, come “Present World’ Conditions ee 


“World Resources,” “Population Problems,” “The Colonial’ Crisis,” 


p 


i. “Minority. Groups,” “Colonial Administration,’ id “Communications and` 


`, International ' Codperation, » “Nationalism, Internationalism, and the . 


`` Wat.” The work of applied anthropology is specifically: get forth in a dis- | 


> a cussion by Dz. Carl C. Taylor.of the techniquesof community study and 


' analysis, as-applied to modern ‘civilized society. | 


All of. these discussions are of interest to students of government i in that 


they. deal not ; only’ with ‘political problems at times, but with the funda- 


` mentals of the political: process. Of special importance is the. general view 


of the science-of man presented ‘by, Professor. Linton.. Here we find de- 
. parture from exclusivé or chief interest in the picturesque primitives or 
i absorption with atithropometrical details.. Such studies are not řepudi- 


ated; but.stronger emphasis is placed on the generalizations which go back. 


| , to “the basic principles on which all ‘societies and cultures. operate; the | ? 


common ‘denominators. of human existence” (p. 12). This. leads, Pro- 


fessor, Linton believes, to a new ‘ares of concentration —a new series of ' 


” generalizations “with: respect to the normal coéxistence and. functional 
I interrelations of particular phenomena and with respect to various proc- 
. esses” (p. 18). These generalizations may be. brought together i in’ the 


` emergent “science of man,” which is by no means confined to the contribu- 


tions ‘of formal anthropology or of those who call themselves metal: 
gists: 


. From this pouti of view, the moat ‘portant essays in n this ane center l 
: around the concept of culture, including the “common denominator of - 


cultures” -and the processes’ of cultural change.. Accompanying this are, 


_ significant studies of the concept of race and racial psychology’ and of 


‘basic personality structure. as an operational tooli ‘in: ‘the social sciences.’ 


The concept of culture is discussed by Kluckhohn ‘and Kelly. A‘culture- I 


nas _ appears as “a reticulum of patterned means for, satisfying needs but 


equally a network of stylized goals for individual ‘and group achievement” 
, `(p. 104), and also’ as “à structure’ of expectancies. ” Culture also appears, 


however; as an “explatiatory concept” (p. 84) anda „ás a “descriptive con- ` '. ; 
cept.” As an explanatory- concept, culture i is ‘those historically created’ ' 
. selective processes which channel men’ 3 reactions both to internal and to 


external stimuli” (p; BAY. -AS & descriptive concept, “a culture is.a his- 
Š torically derived system of explicit’ and implicit designe for living which 
E tends t to’ be shared By: al or oman! designate ‘members of a group. g 
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ae © 816 ` ` , THB AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE xeviaw' i ren ee 
Eh gh "pom time to cima it may bs noted, sundry collaborators fall itito the ae 
Ws Chu E identification of culture as- “a way Of life.” ‘This topic is pursued by: Dr. ge as 
oe in‘ his interesting and, suggestive’ discussion of the'common ° ` 
' denominator öf cultures. The. author indicates a few general lines along an 
; x a ; “which analysis might be úñdertáken and gives some illustrative examples. b 
aS sa ., Along with this i is Herskovits’. examination of the processes: of. cultural oa 
SEES E change and studies. of acculturation by Hallowell: The background of 
ES 2 Me ._ these inquires is, of course, the studies of the Tiba basis, of man, of 
A - Face, and of racial psychology. - 
`The “science of man” points the ‘way ‘to a land af’ promise, bag hoped 
; “for all by students’ of government. The contributions’ of sociology; of 
es _y psychology, and of anthropology are of immense value for all students of- 
es : o pouti science. However rough and tough the going. ‘may be for the’ - yo 
eB a ae my “time, their basic studies lead to higher learning and deeper penetration _ 
. "+s: . in'the area of political behavior and processes. Tt is easy to find fault with - 
a e E ag _ pattiċular ‘aspects of this volume in special papers, but on the whole the ` 
` 7” _, rend isin the right direction, and this is'more ap ortant than the devia- Re ee 
Pw al hone Soars ey: ae he es, FE ate. a 
pe S Re, the ew Cranns B. Momma a 
ee os, Unudraity of Chicago, RPN ome 


Pitas pa Politics ind Morals. By Bun npar70 Croon. Translated iom ihe Ttàjiah kan 
ns ee T by Salvatore J. Castiglione. (New ‘York: S Library. 1945. os 
ka I Pp. 204. $3.00.) an n a 
-. S _.The reader” who takes tip this translation in the hone of sides : 
le ee “timely” discussion of European or Italian politics will-be disappointed; `, ~ 
, a assuming that by timely ‘he: means relating to events-within the Jast, ae 
us". twenty years. The publisher omits (whether by design or-by inadvertence), ©“... 
~ce! all mention of the Italian text translated: In fact, thé original consisted = ,- 
of. two publications going back respectively: to 1924 and 1928.In 1924, RR 
2 -Crece published. his Elementi ds politica; consisting of two main divisions.” ` ` 
B e `. ` The first cònsisted of a statement of “principles, ” which was exceedingly 
at 2a abstràct'and paradoxical, after the manner of writers addicted to dialec- = 
tic. To this he added some remarks on the history of political ‘philosophy at, 
: . which served in ‘some measure to “elucidate the principles. ‘There was also. 
Oe ee a third short section intended to discriminate his own idealist, conception ' 
rit eee ‘of historical development from historical ‘materialism. This pamphlet 
neli `. ' makes up' pp. 1-110 of the present translation. Four years later, Croce 
ho T . | published Aspetti morali della vita politica; appendice agli' Elementi di at 
s nate = (+ politica, which still further elucidated his principles, with short i essays on + ae 
k oe ` liberalism ‘and competing social philosophies: This makes up the remainder ."_., 
a oe x. of the translation (Chaps. iv—x): If, then, as the dust-jacket of the. book you. 
Re os . asserts, Croce plays a leading réle in the restoration of liberty i in Italy, 
om ` it ig, p because of ideas that were. put intò pane Without overt. reference to 
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the Paola, crisis in that’ country, andi more o particilanly- without rafsteies ps T : 


toa! ‘restoration. ”? More even than most idealists, Croce tried to ‘write and 
to think sub’ epee aeterni and not, vith reférenes to an individual situa- : 


“ The English olan before us- isi in fact, a rae EEE E It is 


. badly printed, badly edited, ‘and badly: ‘translated. Croce’s text is turned . n 


into a kind of schoolboy English that is always.difficult to read and often _ 

does not: ‘convey the idea to anyone who is not alréady acquainted. with - 
` what is to be- conveyed. It is unfortunate.that an “American, publisher ` 

_should have been willing to present a thinker,’ who is universally respected, ss 

‘ina form so. discrepant with the excellent tranglations of his philosophical 
works produced by Mr. Donald Ainslie. ` 


Croce is a liberal of the. period following | 1870. Ina en. ioi is an Hegel- al 
ian, much, in the fashion of English’ idealists. like Bradley, Green, and" ` 
Bosanquet. Like these Englishmen, he is repelled by the P prusstanin Tri 
` .of the German philosopher, but finds in the conception of universal: hia-’. ee 
tory, producing successively higher realizations of the idea of freedom, an ` : 
objective criterion of moral values such as earlier liberals had found in the .., _ 


self-evident principles of natural: law, Unlike the English thinkers, who: 


could not escape the-pervading force of the English tradition, ‘Croce was ` ` 


f able to discover that, ‘the whole philosophy of politics in its central idea 
. is symbolized by two Italians” (pp. 64 f:), Machiavelli and Vico» The first 
clearly discriminated morals from politics, which is the sphere of the “use- . 
ful.” The second placed the useful firmly within the scope of an evolving 
‘morality: “Brutality and treachery, unavoidable in politics and recognized 
and recommended, by .Machiavelli, even ‘though. he felt a moral disgust `. 
° for them, are explained by Vico as apart of thé drama of humanity, which. ° 

is in a‘perpétual state of création ‘and recreation” (p. 66). eza 
“The center of Croce’s view of politics falls in Chapter IV of this trans- 


“lation, “Liberalisin.as.a Concept of Life.” Modern philosophy; he BAYS, 


` ‘has given up the claim of being definitive because it has become content 


. with “remaining perpetually alive ‘and able to state and resolve all the © s 


problems that arise ad infinitum in life, and able to develop dogmas per- 
petually, without ever nullifying them, bit making them always deeper 
and larger” (p. 124): Hence: liberalism transcends all other social ‘phildso- 
phies because it “places the moral conscience at its center” Q. 125). No , 
part is absolute, but only the developing whole, which gives to every part, 


| ° : injitstime and place,’ a kind of relative absoluteness. Undoubtedly this is -~< ` 


a form of faith which might, as apparently it did with , Croce;, give tọ the 
moral conscience the power to withstand adversity: and to affirm its moral Z, 


insight against brutality and: barbarism. As a philosophy, it was more -~ : 


| g characteristic of the’ turn of the century than of: the present. 
ip e eee - Guoran H. SABINE.. ` 
_ Cornål. University. 3 ONE E : i 


' Gerent Press. "1945. Pp. 60.) 


noes ` “America? S No. 1 Publicist,’ ” as. “his  publidhers š ‘describe him, ee to. 
' show the “American € citizen i in his Take Your Place at the Peace Table how., < 
rt as, to: ‘éxercise. influence for what Berhays believes to be & desirable peace. 
peage oS He? invites the reader to participate: in making the’ -peace indirectly: by 
age: “pressuring” the direct participants. Thé pamphlet is w mixture of honest ` `, 


. "U ban 


“and incipient cynical fascism. There.is much talk of the indi- 
Ce aes vidual common\man and open: discussion and -truth and accuracy, but ae 
I “much more of “molding public opinion by ` various tools and weapons and. ` 
. Plans and strategies, vof swaying individuals: and masses by powerful tech- 2‘ 
niques of persuasion, by. “the tested ‘skills and” ‘practices of the profes- 
~ ional public relations’ expert” (p._2), and, on ‘occasion, ` by & powerful 
` organization. Propaganda is, of course, tó be formulated. so as to"exploit . ,. 
- .” the personal instincts. and interests of the pérsons in. view: At one point a 
. (p: 17), the reader is warned. that he may be getting ideas from “someone ; 
j Who is consciously trying to make” him “think and act as.he desires,”’ but, 
` |. the whole pamphlet is directed to telling ‘the reader how he may. accòm- ` 
I ry x plish this onsomeone else! If i inaccuracy is tb be abjured, it is—as far ag we 
+. Bare ‘told—only because it may provoke } mistrust: and loss of interest (p. ` 
I . 23). The atithor presumably. intends only welfare and happiness: for hu- 
oe mianity, ‘but his‘methods: are largely identical with those: portrayed’ in- 
`: Chapters VI and XI of Mein Kampf. ce ae + — 
It may ‘be felt that this is a rather severe, and. ever deai, Me EP 
, Otaparigon.. But. what i is the essence ‘of fascism? It is totalitarianism, ~” 
of. course; - but” ‘totalitarianism ` must necessarily, given diversity , of. FRY 
= human’ traits and inclinations, be brought: about by a dictatorial tech-.. 
š nique, ‘whether the method ‘is designed to serve one substantive prograi. ~ 
‘or ‘another—capitalism, national socialism,. communism,’ or whatever else. 
' That method consists of the adoption, by the individuals or groups con- 
` templating such &.program, of the eñd in view in advance of any general « 
_ discussion, followed by high-pressure promotion to put over the-program, ' 
including, ‘i possible, suppression of the opposition and of any individe. j 
_ liberty of thought | and expression. ‘Misrepresentation , of facts, as farias 
“useful and safe, exaggeration of interpretations. and judgments, appeals’ by. 
im seductive words and loud sounds, and by flaming symbols to,thé emotions š 
i and appetites of the reader or (better) listener, rather than to: his reason, 
I "threats to’ his personal welfaré and’ safety—such’ are the ‘unfortunatély 
r - all too familiar techniques of fascism. Conversely, these methods nat- i 


Ú 7 urallý:Jead to totalit 


a „The ‘opposite ` ‘method: is that. ‘of. libefalism, or`a free boder: Both Š ma 
es oysters arè forms of democracy, arid the latter concept i is o no value asa .. 
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standard, of either pure ee or ethical . seeing that, we can have no ` 
other form. of government át bottom in any case. "In, a free ‘society, ends' 
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are to be chosen by. general community i inquiry-.and discussion; as are also- ` 


the- steps to`be taken! to attain those ends. The study and discussion of 
both must. proceed freely; adéquate: time, must be. allowed for due con- 


sideration, añd the result must be reached by free agreement. No conceal: ' ` 


mentor disregard of the true facts can be tolerated, of course, or distortion 


“ -of their meaning. The appeal must be made to men’s reason ‘(preferably 


ih writing!) and to their more generous motives: (Incidentally, it is the 
liberal who shows. genuine faith in democracy and the common man in 


believing him capable of responding. to such a technique and refusing t ` 


‘victimize ‘him by fascist methods.) : And. constant revision, or “at least 
reconsideration, of public policy and law. must be provided. 
Obviously these two procedures are, as‘ Hitler himself pointed out, ` 


worlds apart. The latter is the-techiiqué of free minds and of honest” ` 


-science dnd of public welfare; the former, that of the dictator (an indi- 


vidual, or 8 faction, the middle’ ‘class, the ‘clergy,’ the proletariat, or any 
other) enslaving others with no genuine regard for facts—even those per- 
tinent to his own interest—or general welfare. Now it may be suggested 


if the other method has already. been adopted. by the opposition. It is 


barely possible that this is the case; certainly it is both necessary and safe . 
_. for a pedple accustomed to libary and determined to preserve, it to sús- 
` ` pend liberal methods of government; temporarily in time of flood, earth- 
_ „quake, and even war. But if we have reaçhed a point where. such tech- 
` ' niques are to be regarded as nérmal, then let us at least be aware of what ` 
. we.are headed for, namely, ; the ant-heap. Asa matter of fact, that cage re- , 
; mains to be proved. Liberal societies make room, ‘for—and have great need ` 
„ foran unlimited amount of leadership, although it, must be trué- leader- 


, that the liberal method i is too feeble and slow to. meet the needs of society. `;- > 
in ‘the day of the radio, ‘the stratoliner, and the rocket‘bomb, particularly a 


„ship and not; that perverted,and miscalled’ leadership which is in fact- | T 


drivership; ‘even slave-drivership. And certain liberal societies had a large 


share—to put it mildly—in. breaking the: fascist combination i in Europe, pi Ç 


: and are doitig the same unaided in the Pacific. - 
It might possibly: be argued also—indeed it is actually a thet if 
we adopt such techniques ourselves—we: who are ón the side of the Lord— 


`À 


“K. 


it is merely to defeat the forces of evil and promote purposes. which are. , 


od for all ‘concerned. „But clearly that contention is too- nalve to stand 
unéhallenged. ‘The I Primary ‘Value of: ‘the liberal technique is encountered I 
. precisely in connection with: the selection ‘of ends; as students of political 


: ‘science have, pointed out (along: with other idess contained in this review) È 
. from the time of Aristotle onward. No individual, or ee is botti- wise 
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usaq < Z, i. i behalf of the members of the commiunity—that i is, after all; the basic and 


l hee - Mr. Bernays’ school (see-p: 18, for example) without going on to the more © `. ` 


Nat 
' 





he 1 final answer to fascism: ~ -` a 


z n, Now-it cannot be remotély. suggested that Mr. Bernays E f 
oa A “epah of facts or suppression of investigation or-discussion.or -` 


Ey Re clapping people into concentration camps, much leas executing them-for 
4° their opinions.! But the technique which he- purveys—and he is-far too: 


ed, oc thé way in which it can lead on to thë more advanced stages of totalitarian 
` “technique. The writer once ‘had a yery déar friend in Geneva, a young’. 
>German. from Breslau, who‘ seemed to be the. soul of intelligent and gen- f 


ce ` erous liberalism. Being engaged i in several programs for human betterment, 


‘he became impatient with the slowness-and ineffectualness of the liberal 


.' modern: psychological and communications. techniques for “molding pub- _ 


-> 7 lie opinion.” The writer had-grave and painful misgivings over this turn 


` > of affairs, and, they. were only too well justified, for his friend finally be- ` 
Pe ' came’an ardent: Nazi.,It is barely possible that liberals might make úse of- 
the questionable and at times curiously indecent’ techniques employed by ° 


_ Serious violations of individual liberty and. integrity. and the public wel- 
fare. But, except i in thé dangerotis emergency type of situation mentioned ` 
I above, it would seem infinitely safer, with this most vital of all social issues 
in mind, namely, individual liberty and social welfare versus their destruc- 
tion, to tolerate some delay, some temporary setbacks, and even greatly ' -. 
"protracted effort and “s a the sake x. proiding surrender , 


| r me a I Thougli George. Wharten Pepper -calls his actobioerasly Philadelphia 


Lawyer; An Autobiography (J. B. Lippincott Co., 1945, pp. 407, $3. 75), 
£ spite of the fact that he is very much of both. The reader will Tealize-at 


mani of the old school, a university mig a philanthropist, an Episcopalian, š 
ce I 1 Tn fact, a. good deal of the excessive material in the pamphlet seems merely to be 


, (sie) “on aD relations (whom would they counsel—one another?). i, 


A 


. ` intelligent a person “not to perceive this himself—is terribly dangetousin ` ` 


P to fascism. zí . - ' 


. 4s, Sheer Bice te y tar an Pinus B. Porrma. 
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he has obviously" been much more than a Philadelphian and ‘a lawyer, in- 


_* once that Mr. Pepper has been; among other things, an athlete, a gentle- ` 


` the efferyescence of professional seal, as where its author expresses the meaningless > _ 
er ` *sWiSH (p. 2) that every one of the 188,000,000 Americans Should become counsels: `. - 








: “technique; as it appeared to him.. He began to advocate-utilization ‘of - ae ; 





. g id ar, 

. a Republican, publicist, anda conservative, In eachof these avocations he 
has practiced the virtue of a certain whole-hearted enthusiasm as remark-.. 
_able as has' been his versatility. He-is probably’ the rost loyal Philadel, 
- phian of his time; his life-long imtesi in his church has made him one òf“. 
_the leading Episcopalian laymen in the country; in his devotion to the 


"Republican party, hé is second to none. Throughout a long and busy life _ i 


he has been extremely’ generous with his time and his money in the 
advancement ‘of a variety of highly . respectable. causes—all of this is 
recorded in his autobiography, sometimes amusingly. As a public man of 
some importance, Mr. Pepper’ has known more or less intimately many 


` of the key men in the administrations of Harding, Coolidge, and Hoover,’ 


and has personal knowledge: of much of the i inner history of the 4920's: 
The student’ of politics will be’ disappointed, howevbr, if he searches this ' 
volume for a mass of new material: concerning’ the history and political ` 
` processes of the decade following World War I, for Senator Pepper seems 
° ñot to haye observed acutely the events i in which he participated and very 
_ often relates a purely personal and incidental story. For this ‘reason, 
` Philadelphia Lawyer will probably be valuable to the scholar mainly for 


_\ the unconscious revelations it makes concerning the state of mind of 


influential Republican leaders twenty years ago. It is not recorded that , 
_ Franklin Roosevelt and George Wharton Pepper ever met or that they ` 

` corresponded or were associated i in any way whatsoever. It is amazing to : 
discover, therefore, that Mr. Roosevelt i is unquestionably the villain of 
the piece. Beginning. with the account of his childhood and continuing ` 
through his reflections concerning ‘death and immortality in the seventy- 
eighth year of-his life, Senator Pepper neglects no opportunity to record 


`. his distaste for the late President of the United States. These comménts, 


-evincing-a certain want of restraint and nearly always irrelevant to the I 
matter,in hand, mar but do not wholly: ‘destroy Mr. Pepper’s portrait of 
Mr. Pepper a8 Bn urbane and judicious parson; =E. E. ScuATiscHNEIDER. 


‘The siigde which Marshall Fidd and his associates have. made to 
liberalize the press constitutes one of the important democratic experi- 
ments of modern America. In Freedom is More Than a Word (University 
of Chicago Press, 1945, pp. 180, $3.00), that experiment i is, without over- , 

, elaboration, inserted into the.Ameriéan scene. The growing: monopoliza+ 
tion in the néwspaper field, the tightening of corporate controls. over edi- ` 
torial policy, and the i inereasing restrictions in regard to membership m. 
the news-gathering services made for an anti-réformist and reactionary 
. press. It was to combat these trends that Mr. Field entered the field of 
‘journalism. The story of the launching of PM and the Chicago Sun is s, 
great chapter in the history of American journalism. The aims behind 
these. ‘papers. are cumoda for the future American democracy. The api 
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- ters,on Lte nature ofa trie democratic society £ are pana ecntributions ñ 


«tó American political theory. But the presagent idea‘of the essay-is ‘that. 


`+ the media of journalistic expression must: have access'to the’ news, . and 
z . that that access must be. real rather than merely nominal: ‘The right to» 
.” purchase the AP ‘services is of no. value unless there.is a ‘reasonable pos- i 


sibility of completing the ‘transaction. The remedy, Mr. Field insists, is 


1 “price: “Freedom is more than a word.” And “freedom of the press” should, ` 
‘tot be interpreted in such a manner aş to make’ for “unfreedom of the - 


press, P—CoRrTEz A. M. Ewine. ; 


Ina small book, ‘Labor in ype (Harper’s, 1945, pp. 305), Piofopaot ; 
Harold U. Faulkner. and “Mark Starr, educational director of the: Interna- m" 


tional Ladies’ Garment Workers’. Union, present a summary. history’ of 


` the development of organized labor in the United States. Thé treatment is 
k pointed tóward high school. and junior high school. pupils, and the text is - 
- „equipped With suggested activities at the end of each chapter, 8 bibli-. 
ography, an appendix illustrating’ & union-employer agreement, and an “` 


“index. For the most part, the story is told chronologically, beginning with 


“Early Labor in ‘Europe and, America” and running ‘through to “Labor- 


‘and the New. Deal.” Each chapter, however, affords an opportuhity for. 
` topical discussion of conditions and problems characteristic of. the ‘period 


*’ govered. The last two chapters analyze the structure: and functions of 


¢ 
Ei 


pe 


‘modern unions and. their principal ‘activities. The tone of the book is ` 


definitely sympathetic to organized, labor without , being propagandist. 
- Organized labor is treated as an essential part’ of “The American’ Way,” 





a series edited by 8. P. McCutchen of New York University. No ‘doubt à eis. 


x critical review would find many. ways in which the volume might. be im- , 


, Proved—in. content, format, illustrations, and techniques—for. the edu- 
‘cational purpose it is supposed to serve. It tells a story, however; ‘which 


Reapportionment in Illinois (1944, pp. 46, mimeo.), by the Research. ' 
< Department of the Illinois Legislative | Council, is: a competent. -factual | 
-account of the failure of Illinois to rearrange its congressional, senatorial, 
- ‘and supreme court districts in ‘accordance with population ‘changes. ‘This 


` failure has occurred despite provisions in the state. constitution, enact-_ 


ments by the state legislature, the introduction of proposals at every legis- 
_lative session, and repeated efforts to secure ‘action by state and federal _ 


' courts—including, a court-room murder committed -by one frustrated: ” 


litigant.. No, changes have been made: in congressional and senatorial. 
-" districts since 1901, and state supreme court districts have been altered _ 


are but slightly since 1870. As'a result, these districts now show the following 
on extremes in population: oa ns from: 112, 116 to 914, 053; 


| : every American school boy and girl should know.—Hagver F: PINNEY. p7 
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senatorial districts, from 35,534 to 574,891; and supreme court districts, 
from 422,663 to 4,463,003. It is commonly supposed that inequities of this 
nature develop only as between urban and rural areas—in this instance, 
Cook county and down-state. That there is some basis for this assumption 
is shown by the fact that Cook county: has half of the population of the 
state, but less than forty per cent of the congressional and senatorial 
districts and does not constitute quite all of one supreme court district out 
of a total of seven. Yet this seems to be an over-simplification, as the 
greatest variations in population in both congressional and senatorial 
districts occur within Cook county, and very considerable, though less 
extreme, variations are found among the down-state districts. The student 
of political and social phenomena will find little solace in the difficulties 
encountered in redistricting where the people who benefit from inequities 
are able to prevent change.—Roaur’ V. SUMATE. 


Volume XX VII, Number 4, of the Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences 
is Leon H. Weaver’s School Consolidation and State Aid in Illinois (Uni- 
versity of Illinois Press, 1945, pp. 115, $1.50). Ilinois. has more school 
administrative units (over 12,000) than any other state. Some methods of 
effecting consolidation, such as legislation or publicity regarding its ad- 
vantages, have not produced notable results. Mr. Weaver conceives of the 
state-aid program as a means of offering economic inducements to consoli- 
dation. His study is “an investigation of the means by which and the ex- 
tent to which state-aid policies have been and can be used in Illinois to 
further consolidation of school units—both attendance areas and political 
units of school support and administration.” The study is particularistic 
and is of limited interest to the political scientist in general; it will un- 
questionably be valuable to legislators, school administrators, and schools 
of education—Josrepx M. Ray. i 


_ Concerning both federal grants-in-aid and direct federal expenditures in 

the several states there has been considerable confusion, due in part to 
the fact that various national agencies report on differing bases. In Grants- 
in-Aid and Other Federal Expenditures within States (Chicago, 1945, pp. 
47, mimeo.), the Council of State Governments has contributed in a 
limited way toward explaining the differences and also toward assembling 
statistics having a bearing on state financial policy. The items shown in- 
clude regular grants, emergency expenditures as classified by the Treasury 
Department, shared revenues and payments in lieu of taxes, and selected 
other expenditures such as old age and survivors’ benefits, veterans’ bene- 
fits, and payments for rivers and harbors and flood control, public employ- 
ment offices, and defense airports exclusive of Works Progress Administra- 
tion allotments. The unidentified author of the report seeks to include 
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anong federal direct expenditures those which aa to. the Benefit of the . 
. states, their political subdivisions, or inhabitants.” The author expresses X 
` misgivings, shared by the reviewer, as to his application of this criterion I 


@- 41). The data generally relate to 1943 JAMES W. MARTIN. i 


` American A has ‘been an attractive’ field for the ne 


. acholar with literary ambitions, and publishers have been receptive. 
L Intelligent surveys of ‘specific periods, however, have not been excesgive. 


A refreshing work of this nature is Fred\A. Shannon’s The Farmer's Last 


: Frontier ;. Agriculture, 1860-1897. (Farrar and Rinehart, ‘Ine. + Pp. xiv, f 
'-434, text ed., $3.75). It is Volume V of.the series, “The Economic History © . 


:- ` Public Domain, Land and Labor in the New South, Southern Crops ` 
- and Special Problems, The ‘Progress of Farm Mechanization, The. Ex- 


can 


of the United States.” Fifteen chapters ‘develop these topics: Nature.and .. 
the Farmer, Agricultaral Settlement in New Areas, Disposing of the 


pansion of Prairie Agriculture, Special Problems of Prairie Farmers, -- 


_ -The Livestock Frontier and- the Great-Plains Farmer, Finance. and 
` | Marketing Problema of the.Range Country, Specialized Agriculture and ~ 
. -Eastern Adjustments, Governmental Activity in Agriculture, The. 


` Agrarian Uprising, Farmers’ Codperative Movements, and The Farmer 
and the-Nation. The final chapter of the book surveys the literature of the 


-, subject—a critical analysis of many of the publications useful in, the 


`. preparation of ‘the work. The fine-print 16-page index seems adequate. 


Thirty or more illustrations are helpful in gaining an appreciation of the `` 


` is Ay ‘ eee dard 
k . k ae ` be 


4 


` author's conclusions.. Inserted graphs and tables, giving weight to the `. 


argument, will be of value to readers interestéd in factual data. For stu- 


~ dents of political science, Chapters 3, 12, and 13 will attract the greatest 


SaN 


` interest -and will wàfrant close examination: “The bóok is sasohilly de- . 
. Signed and eripothly | Fritten, —QzonGs C. Rosrssos. - 
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Thé publication of F» M. Huntington Wilona: Memoirs of an Ex- 


. Diplomat (Boston, Bruce Humphries, Ine., 1945, pp. 373, $3.00) will be 
- welcomed by students of American diplomatic history, and the book will 


be found interesting reading by many persons who are not special students . 
"of the subject. Mr. Wilson had wide experience in that he not:only was a ` 


` member of the foreign service of. the United States, especially in the Far. 


1. East, but also held positions in the State Department, including. that of ` 


under-secretary. During the secretaryship of Elihu Root, Mr. Wilson was 
instrumental in effecting a reorganization.of the Department through the 


„į introduction of politico-geographical divisions- His gccount of.the situa-' 
` ‘tion in the Department. at that time, and the light he throws upon the’ 


.. evolution of the idea of “dollar diplomacy,” probably constitute the most 


valuable part of the eae seenueny it covers a mee) = ms birth in’ ~ 


`Y 


i 


` 
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-Chicago in 1875 down to the present time. The volume fills a worthy place 

beside other similar books which help to supplement the official records of 
diplomatic history with the sidelights of personal reminiscence.—JOHN 
M. Marsowe. i 


In Jefferson Davis and His Cabinet (Louisiana State University Press, 
1945, pp. 401, $8.75), Rembert W. Patrick presents the personnel and 
activities of the civil leaders of the South. In manuscript form, his study 
was awarded a special Jefferson Davis prize of $500 by the United 
Daughters of the American Confederacy. Although the author, a South 
Carolinian by birth, brings a sympathetic viewpoint to his subject, his 
conclusions are objective and based on wide investigation of manuscript 
collections, printed documents, reminiscences, and newspapers, as well as 
many secondary sources. Extensive documentation, almost one thousand 
foot-note references) diverts attention from the narrative. Eighteen pages 
of bibliography would be of greater use if annotated. After two intro- 
ductory chapters, which deal with “Deep Fears and High Hopes,” and 
“The Man and His Men,” the secretaries are discussed in relation to the 
position which each held. “Men of Ambition” sketches the careers of 
Robert Toombs, Robert M. T. Hunter, and William M. Browne as secre- 
taries of state. In “Men of War,” one sees Leroy P. Walker, George W. 
Randolph, Gustavus W. Smith, James A. Seddon, and John C. Breckin- 
ridge courageously directing the conflict. Judah P. Benjamin, Jack-of-all- 
trades, was successively attorney-general, secretary of war, and secretary 
of state, but his activities are discussed as a unit. Heading the Treasury 
Department, Christopher G. Memmenger and George A. Trenholm faced 
insurmountable problems. Stephen R. Mallory served continuously as 
navy secretary. Consistent loyalty was the characteristic of! Postmaster 
General John H. Reagan. The Justice Department was supervised by 
Thomas Bragg, Thomas H. Watts, Wade Keyes, and George Davis, as 
well as Benjamin. A-description of “Court Life” at Montgomery and 
Richmond is followed by the concluding chapter, ‘“The Fugitives,” where 
one views the fate which befell these “Leaders of a Lost Cause.” The 
author remarks that the study is not definitive. However, he believes that 
“a reasonably accurate picture can be drawn from the sources available” 
of these “representative men” who “served their country faithfully and 
well... . They did not achieve ultimate success, yet, failing to win, they 

have left their impress on history.”—-Mona FLETCHER. 


The objective of “Postwar Jobs for Veterans,” Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, Vol. 238, 1945, $2.00) is to present 
the magnitude and significance of implementing a program of postwar 
veteran reémployment. The most impressive aspect of the volume is the 
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manner in which it tais RAE ai ‘to n phases of em- 


` ployment after VJ day, including that of the non-veteran. The, meaning 


`of veteran reémployment “becomes clearer when one realizes - that, “ulti-. 


` mately some 50,000,000 or more persons (including servicemen’s families), 
- Or, one-third of the nation [will be] directly. concerned with the rights and 


'~ privileges of veteran” (p. 63). The method of presenting ‘the problem i is. 


me 


`. éommendable. The first section is devoted to dimensions, the second.to .’ 


government measures to assist the: veterans, the third to special problems 


' in the reabsorption of veterans; the fourth to the need for a positive policy, as t 
, Each section consists of a series: of excellent articles pertaining to.. the . >< u 


- feneral subject ‘of the division. Without exception, the contributors: aro’ 


'. persons of training. and experience, and in the opinion of the reviewer, ‘the 


` result is the best source of information'on the problem of: veteran reëm- ` 


ployment now available. Unfortunately, space did not allow the inclusion 


; ot a section on, the political: ‘aspects of the Babin Beaty A. Manos, 


` 


Saul Work Yearbook, 1945 (Russell daze Foundation p 620, “$3. 95), = 


"edited by: Russell H. Kurtz, is the eighth issue of the Yearbook series, 
“| the, first appearing in 1929. 'Part I contains seventy-five articles by as. 
Í many suthors on such a. variety of subjects as administration of social 


~ agencies, child welfare, consumer ‘protection, foreign relief and rehabilita- . 


"tion, ` Japanese-Americans, seamen’s services, servicemen and veterans, 


~v and youth services. Among. the contributors š are such: authorities as Arthur 


oe 


J. Altmeyer, chairman of the Social Security Board; ‘George D. Butler, /. 


recreation research specialist, National Recreation Association; -Michaal - 


' M. Davis; chairman,:Committes on ‘Research and Medical Economics; 


‘Jane M. Hoey; bureau of: public Assistance, Social, Security Board; and -` 


Gertrude Falks' Zimand, genéral secretary, N ational Child Labor Com- 
mittee. ‘The ‘topical articles describe functions, activities, and. programs of 
social work itself and of closely. related fields, This latter phrase is defined 
by the editor to mean: (á) “those whose practitioners share with social 
-workers responsibility for service to a common group of clients, and (b) 
` those whose problems and objectives i impinge upon the-area of social work 


`; practice and interest.” Part II, “Directories of Agencies,” is in two sec- i 
- tions. The’ first lists seventy governmental ‘agencies whose functions. are 
related to social work, and the second lists four hundred and two voluntary - 


> agencies. The reading public.of the Social Work Yearbook i is presumed to _. 
include not’ only.‘social workers, and practitioners in related “fields, but. 


“students of social: legislation, librarians, teachers, administrators, and ` 
“board members: Both ‘professional and non-professional readers will find. 


: the book, as ‘always, an invaluable source ‘on developments in social work E 


ona allied fields. — Herny I. , CpanEn. f s 
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Most of the American colonies had many British officials ranging all the 
` way from governors and councils down to tax-collectors and naval officers 
in the colonial ports. These were appointed by the British government and 
usually represented its point of view in colonial affairs. The colonial agent 
was the one institution that represented the viewpoint of the colonies to 
the British government. In the beginning, the colonies sent agents to 
England from time to time for special purposes. The practice was so useful 
that eventually the British government demanded the permanent estab- 
lishment of agents resident in London, and for once the colonies agreed. 
The agent was called on by various boards and officials for information 
and advice. He often had power of attorney, especially in cases of bound- 
ary disputes with other colonies. He worked for the acceptance of colonial 
laws and the repeal of disliked British ones. He was, in fact, a lobbyist with 
legal status. Within the colonies, his appointment was a matter of bitter 
dispute between the governors and councils on one hand and the lower 
house on the other. In these disputes, the lower house usually won, for it 
controlled the purse. In The Colonial Agents of the Southern Colonies (Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1945, pp. 438, $5.00), Miss Ella Lonn 
has done the first full-length and detailed study of colonial agents from the 
southern mainland colonies. A prodigious amount of research in published 
and unpublished sources is revealed, and light is thrown on innumerable 
- aspects of colonial history. The book is not easy reading, for the amount of 
detail is very great. One quarries rather than reads. But the quarrying is 
worth while.—MERRILL JENSEN. ` 


Students of Southern problems who have long lamented the absence of 
publications on certain states in this region will find scholarly and readable 
accounts of eight major problems in South Carolina; Economic and Social 
Conditions in 1944 (University of South Carolina Press, 1945, pp. vii, 239, 
$2.50). With the exception of one lay contributor, the chapters were 
written by members of the University faculty, who' endeavored individual- 
ly to cover the fields of resources, population, manufacturing, agriculture, 
income, and savings. Of special interest to political scientists are the hun- 
dred ‘pages devoted to state government, public education, and public 
welfare. Treatment of these topics is factually thorough, conventional, and 
brief. There is some degree of integration, in an attempt to avoid un- 
necessary overlapping of topics. Each author's analysis suggests the need 
for future research, planning, and action programs to be undertaken. In 
view of its inherent importance in this traditionally one-party state, the 
lack of explanation of rules and practices in the dominant Democratic 
`` party organization seems unfortunate: On the whole, however, this pioneer 
study has real merit. It is to be hoped that the newly established Uni- - 
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f E scientific fields. "FRANK W. PREACOTT. - 
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A probably the first to.appear anywhere, was An Introductory Anthology of 
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aes of - South Carolina: Pres: will: fulfill the Sau of” the editor to o 
provide “significant studies of general value in the literary, historical, l, and, _ 


- 


` The A oE on, President Trumän to F published i in England, and 


` President. Truman (London: Reproduction Section of the O; W. L, 1945, 
pp. 51, no price), compiled by the staff of the American Library i in London . 


` and edited by the director, Dr. Richard H. Hendel. The booklet is com- 


posed | of quotations from the President’s speéches and ‘addresses, classi- 
fied by subjects, and ‘also lists the published reports of the Special Com- 
| mittee Investigating the National Defense Program, United States Senate . 
(Truman, Pomme) T.A. 0. bee) f ; 


` 


' FORBIGN AND ‘COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT 


ee “Ta the measure that the United Nations understand one another, ‘they 


will march triumphantly through total victory to lasting peace.” Acting 


on this proposition, the University of California presents, as part of its.” 
contribution to the war effort, “The United Nations Series.” -Belgium `” ` 
” (University. of California Press, 1945, pp. 478, $5.00) was prepared under. . - ` 


' the able editorship of Jan-Albert, Goris, commissioner of information for. 
Belgium in thé United States, with chapters written by twenty-eight dis- 
tinguished Belgian and American scholars. This is a concise but encyclo- : 
paedic survey of Belgium, covering political, constitutional; economic, and ` 
social development, various cultural aspects, the church, the schools, the 
fine arts, with fair reference to both ethnic groups, the Flemings and the . 
` Walloons, and including a special section on the particular problems of the ` 
Belgian Congo. Formore ambitious readers, there i is appended an extensiye ' ` 
-but selected bibliography. The volume i is intended to be informational ' 


‘ rather than ‘inspirational. Many of the topics contain materials of book 


- length which are perforce condensed to. chapter size. The literary style is ` 


".¢ further impaired’ by accurate but somewhat dull translations. The work, 


` however, always appears substantial and reliable, lacking the more lurid 


`, characteristics of “enlightenment for a purpoge.” ‘A most vital chapter 


2 


` is Paul Van Zeeland’s “Belgium i in the Post-War World.” Belgium iş here . 
- pictured | as: ‘a classical land of. ‘civil and political liberty” which, though - 
naturally orderly and peaceful, Has had to fight for its very existence. Six 


a ‘times invaded in the past five centuries, many times occupied‘by enemy . 


. forces, a small country exposed on all sides to the pressure of turbulent 
powers, Belgium has a permanent vested interest in international rela- 
tions. It favors-a world organization in which big and small'states will be 
- ‘equal partners with like rights and obligations. ‘Between the national state 
and maratona mnn Van Zeeland sees the Beoesqty of many ` 
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intermediate “ls both functiona]. ind E Belgium vill I willing: 


ly'participate in all such arrangements and will certainly, be an active 
member of postwar “Occidental Europe.” Robert Kerner, general editor 
of ‘'The-United Nations Series,” has directed all contributors to make 
in every instance an “honest, sincere and. objective appraisal. n The dis- 


cipline of the editor is here manifest; from this excellent exposition the . 


. reader is bound to gain a eee and a hn ene of 
Belgium, —MARIAN D. Tasa. : 
The Fall of the Ola’ Colonial Sin A L Study in British Free Trade, 
_ 1770-1870 (Oxford University Press, 1945, pp. viii, 344, $3.00), by 
° Robert L. Schuyler, deals with three great changes in relations between. 


the mother country and the colonies—the end of: British control over ` 


colonial tariffs, the end of British control over navigation: to-and from the 
` colonies, and the end:of British | garrisoning of the colonies. It shows clearly 
how this change of policy occurred during the years 1846-70, and it gives 
one of the most thorough descriptions yet available of the anti-imperialism 


_ which culminated i in some of Gladstene’s ministers advocating the seces- ~’ 
sion of Britain from the British Empire. It shows also, without however: > _ 
caring the contrast as sharply as it might have done, how this was im- .. ` 


tely. preceded by a half-century during which the “old, colonial 
polio” was so far abandoned that the United Kingdom maintained gar- 


_Tisons in the colonies and made many experiments in two-way pref erential 


_ tarifis—two lines of policy that implied -a greater measure of imperial 
unity. than had been attained in-the days of the “first empire.” What this 


book does brilliantly for-the period 1846-70 is to demonstrate the ‘inter- 


connection between a number of facts that š arè át first sight unconnected. 
. There is probably nọ other place where one can find so convincing an ac- 
` count of the relations between the repeal of the corn laws, the admission 
of American shipping to a share in the Canadian grain trade, the granting 
to the'colonies of the- right to make breaches i in imperial tariff walls, the 
‘withdrawal of imperial garrisons, and ‘the development of responsible 
government. It goes: without saying that this book is adequately and 
abundantly documented, cleatly written, and well-organized. Its reluc- 


Í tance to draw conclusions without satisfactory documentary evidence is ` I 


indeed so marked thst the reader is given. plainly to understand that 


. historians cannot agree on any one reason why the United States became - 


- independent (p. 36) and that-thereé is no ground for thinking that Disraeli 
ever had 8 vision of ‘a commonwealth ‘of self-governing British nations 


. (p. 259)., Mr. Schuyler. stays. strictly” within the bounds’ of: his carefully ' l 


circumscribed theme. Never once ‘does he wander outside the realm of 
commercial and military policy to describe the evolution of administrative 
organisation. Although ane alive to the Tonerne of colonial lobbies at 
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Š Westminster, he abe not analyze the procédurea through which pressure : 


` groups and lobbies translated their private interests into public policy. 
~ + Nor does he correlate the economic and military. policy of Great Britain 


4 


-_.with that of other Powers. In spite, however, of these self-imposed limita- ` ` 
_ tions, which many a political scientist will regret, it.is hard to see how. . 


. any serious student can study, imperialisms without’ reference to Professor 3 


oRehaylen s admirable work.—W. aior Mice 


, 37, 


f “Dr. Alfred, Hinai, the Latvian minister to the United Shia has ` 


written -An interesting and informative volume entitled ` Baltic Essays 


(Washington,. D. C.; Latvian, ‘Legation, 1945, pp. 267). It is recommended, 


for reading to all who are interested in the problem of the Balti¢ as well as” 


` Cto those who desire. further’ information concerning the predicament i in 
which small states surrounded, entirely or partially, by powerful neighbors f 


firid themselves. Naturally, : the volume is ‘written from’a.partisan view- 


point.. Both Nazi Germany and the Soviet Union are placed in,a highly © ` 


T unfavorable light. The reader has:a feeling’ that he is reading propaganda 


a material and that he would like to hear the same ‘topics discussed by ` 

i. ‘writers with other viewpoints. Nevertheless, the reader is amply repaid for `. ñ 

` _ perusing the illuminating data on historical, economic, political, and social .-- .. 
aspects of Estonia, Latvia’ and Lithuania, which are the three countries `. 


the author includes in his category of Baltic states. While all three of these 
are listed asthe Baltic states, much more: attention is given to Latvia, its 
‘status and problems; than to the other two. For example, thirty-one pages 
are devoted’ to the historical and cultural ‘background of the Latvian 


` people, while only six pages each are devoted to similar data regarding the ` 
Estonians and Lithuanians. N early ninety. pages are given to discussion of 


the effects of Russian imperialism upon the Baltic states, Included ' ‘in 


“these pages are found discussions of Russo-German relations and the ef 
fects of these upon small states lying between the two powers. The contest - 


between Russia and; ‘Germany for, the control of the three states is-de- -- 


‘scribed : in detail, though: perhaps not with complete objectivity. ‘Dr. 
. Bilmanis leaves. the reader ‘with 8 conviction that the three small states 


- have contributions to make as independent units and that each has-a `` 
nationalistic flavor worth ` preserving. An appendix of several’ pages pre. 


' gents a ‘great variety of pertinent and illiminating. statistical data, not 
. onthe three countries, but on Finland, Poland, and the Soviet Union 


_as well. A bibliography comprising thirty-five closely printed. pages is an ` l 


evidence of the voluminous literature available on the Baltic problem, It 
is, noteworthy that only & very small, though very ‘creditable, proportion 
of this literature is in‘ the English language—which suggests that more 


_ .. attention: might well be: given to the- Baltic by American, and British ‘ 


ick students, of international affairs. Baw A. ARNESON: PE Nhe 
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A significant new development in British colonial policy was introduced 
in 1940 when Parliament passed the Colonial Welfare and Development 
Act which provided an annual sum of £5,000,000 for the improvement of 
colonial welfare services. Last February, the Colonial Secretary, Oliver 
Stanley, moved the second reading of a bill to increase these appropria- 
tions to £120,000,000 for the decade 1945-56, not more than £17,500,000 
to be spent in one year. In Welfare in the British Colonies (London: Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, pp. 115, $1.50), L. P. Mair presents a 
brief survey of the status of the social services in the British colonies in 
Africa, Malaya, Ceylon, the West Indies, and the Pacific islands. Among 
the topics discussed are education, labor, health, and social welfare. 
Though the volume emphasizes the immensity of the task confronting 
` British colonial administrators, it also shows that commendable progress 
has already been made through both government and private agencies. 
British colonial policy has long been noted for its promotion of the im- 
partial administration of justice. This volume shows that the: British 
government at present accepts also the responsibility for the active pro- 
motion of social welfare. It is recognized that in the long run the improve- 
ment of the welfare services and the general standard of living in any 
colonial area will depend upon the area’s own human and material re- 
sources, But it is also pointed out that the speed of such development can 
be greatly accelerated by intelligent planning and support from the home 
` government.—Eumuur D. Grape. 


, 


INTERNATIONAL LAW AND, RELATIONS 


The high level to which discussion of public affairs may rise is evidenced 
by Wilson Harris’ Problems of the Peace (Cambridge University Press, 
1945, pp. 115, $1.25), in the “Current Problems” series edited by Sir Ern- 
est Barker. Harris, who employs a clear, sincere style, has a flair for using 
significant details. Not seeking to present new facts, he is concerned with 
making widely available for laymen, especially lay leaders, scholarly in- 
formation and views on peace-making problems. He discusses these prob- 
lems separately—minorities, frontiers, war criminals, reparations, and the 
new league. Usually gentle and genial, he is at times stern and cavalier. 
He refuses to be troubled by the fact that trying war criminals may at. 
times create the law and procedure of both the trial and crime; he would 
eliminate minority problems by requiring, within the limitations of human 
dignity and rights, conformity to the majority group or forceful transfer 
of populations. Since few more frontier changes from the 1938 pattern 
need be made, the peace conference should not be. dominated this time by 
boundary squabbles. Sometimes he writes too summarily, as when he 
asserts that minority problems disappeared in Russia after 1917, or that 
France bas not had a stable government since 1925. He is friendly to the 

I i 
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* establishment of a new. a based; in tits on the still Aae i 


organs of the old. He accepts Churehill's plan for continental councils, 
`. but doubts the desirability of including the United States in the European 
, group: The discussion of long-run principles and problems is not weakened.. 
by the author’s references to future actions by Roosevelt orto the coming 
`. Surrender of Germany.’ A reading of the book left the 3 reviewer admiring « 
S p io skill ‘which ee go mus into 86 little upate GARLAND ‘Downum. 
‘os Once in a De moon ‘there. appears ‘in the spate of hastily: contorte 
impressionistic ‘and prophetical books on the Far East a work (e.g., Tyler “ 
Dennett's Americans in Eastern Asia and Eldon Griffin’s Clippers and ` 
; “Consuls) so' ‘outstanding that the critical reader alternately’ hugs and 
: 4 pinches himself with delight at his “discovery, ” and with fear lest it—like ` 
"most detective’ stories—prove not as good in’ the end-as it.seemed in the `, 
-| «> beginning. ‘Such a study<is M. Frederick Nelson’s Korea and the Old. 
~- . Orders in Eastern Asia (Louisiana State University Dress, 1945, pp: xvi,‘ ` 
326, $3. 75), prepared at Duke University with the aid of Dr. Homer-H. 
Dubs and under the supervision of Professor Paul M. A. Linebarger. All 


. 


`who during the past century have- -penetrated below the surface appear-. ` 


- ances of life and institutions in Eastern Asia have been aware of the basic 
differences in world outlook of that area‘and the West, particularly in , 
, matters of statecraft and international relations. While Nipponese and `: 
"other Orientals have often insinuated that Westerners are unable tò . 
“eomprehend” the East, a few Occidentals have on occasion pointed out 
the fact that Asians have as much right, reason, and logic re their ideas 
` on the world and “international law” as have Europeans and Americans; 
. ` Northern and Southern. Had it beem possible for Western diplomats in ' 
‘eo + late nineteenth-century. eastern Asia—and their superiors at home—to” 
_ -have access to Dr. N elson’s perspicacious exposition of the international 
~." s society of Confucian monarchies, of Korea in conflicting, Confucian and 
: ` Western societies of nations, and of Koresi in the Western state system, 
= ` the history of that country from ca. 1866 to 1910 might have been quite ` 
j different; certainly the diplomats and bureaucrats who. were involved in, 
.._ ‘the-problem of-a Korea suspended between two worlds would have been . 
' much less confused, The attitudes toward each other of China and Korea | 


‘during the period mentioned were ' completely incomprehensible to. 


Westerners—and, accordingly, appeared quite “illogical,” the relativity of | 
logic being then unknown. Like a good detective, Dr..Nelson shows that ` 
-, there is no mystery when all the. facts are available, and he. proceeds asa. ` 
Cha detective -philosopher-historian - to discover; . codify, and. interpret the | 
necessary facts. The result is a classic which must become part of the 
Š ‘ equipment of-all students of Far Eastern history and, indeed, of all-who ` 
`. “would comprehend the fundamentals of world relationships, present and - 
‘Ge futute.—Harimy Farnsworta MacNam. 
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making it numerically the largest element of the President’s 
Executive Office—transformed the statutory intent into reality. 
Correspondingly, the Bureau’s “relative importance... as the 
embodiment of the presidency in administration increased,” 
as Arthur Macmahon has put it.“ 

Notwithstanding certain recent tendencies in Congress to turn 
a critical eye upon the Bureau of the Budget as an elongation of 
the President, and even to treat it as something like his whipping- 
boy, over the years many statutory. provisions have been passed 
under which the Bureau was given additional functions. Quite a 
few of these entail continuing duties. More numerous are those 
of a relatively ephemeral though recurrent character, such as 
temporary authority written into appropriation acts to sanction 
the transfer of funds during the fiscal year. A complete enumera- 
tion of authorizations of this kind would fill many a page and make 
rather repetitive reading. Here we shall confine ourselves to a 
summary of the Bureau’s mission and methods with particular 
reference to three main areas: the budget process, provision of 
central clearance, and conduct of administrative studies. 

1. The Executive Budget. One of the Bureau’s principal functions 
is to render effective service as the federal government’s budget 
agency. Such service not-only embraces a multitude of responsi- 
bilities, but also directs the Bureau toward a task of immediate 
and tangible significance for every citizen. In the words of Budget 
Director Harold D. Smith 3% 

1 “The Future Organizational Pattern of the Executive Branch,” in this Ru- 
view, Vol. 38 (1944), p. 1182. 

i 105 Examples indicative of the range of such continuing duties are the congres- 
sional resolution of May 11, 1922 (42 Stat. 641; 44 U. 8. C. 220), under which the 
use of appropriations available to federal agencies for the printing and binding of 
periodicals is subject to the budget director’s approval; the act of March 26, 1934 
(48 Stat. 466; 5 U. S. C. 118 o), as amended, under which he is authorized to make 
recommendations on foreign service pay adjustment “to meet losses sustained ... 
due to the appreciation of foreign currencies in their relation to the American dol- 
lar... ”; the Federal Reports Act of 1942 (56 Stat. 1078; 5. U. 8. C. 139, note), 
which directs him to codrdinate federal reporting and fact-gathering services; and 
the Overtime Pay Act of 1943 (Public Law No. 49, 78th Cong., Ist Sess.), which 
charged him with the duty of determining for each quarter the personnel require- 

` ments of the various agencies of the executive branch (subsequently placed on a more 

permanent basis under the Federal Employees Pay Act of 1945, Public Law No. 

106, 79th Cong., 1st Sess.). 

1% “The Rôle of the Buregu of the Budget in Federal Administration,” address 


given st a joint meeting of the American Political Science Association and the Amer- 
ican Society for Public Administration, Dec. 28, 1989. 
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THE BUREAU OF THE BUDGET: ITS EVOLUTION 
AND PRESENT ROLE, II 


FRITZ MORSTEIN MARX 
Queens College 


In the first part of this paper, an attempt was made to outline 
the frame of ideas which guided the founders of the national 
budget system, and to review the principal factors which have 
influenced the institutional development of the Bureau of the 
Budget since its establishment in 1921. The second part aims to 
give some account of the Bureau’s current responsibilities and 
activities, including its working relationships with Congress and 
the various agencies of the executive branch. 


I. MISSION AND METHODS 


Perhaps the greatest merit of the Budget and Accounting Act of 
192119 must be found in the stress it laid on the connection between 
budgeting and executive management. By directing the Bureau 
of the Budget to “correlate” the estimates of the federal agencies,’ 
the law linked fiscal planning with the codrdinative responsibilities 
of the President. Correlation of estimates necessarily involves 
adjustment—not only of financial demands for different agency 

programs, but also of organizational form and mode of operations. 
Such adjustment cannot be decreed blindly. It requires adminis- 
trative study and analysis. The Budget and Accounting Act 
rendered this inference explicit by designating the Bureau of the 
Budget to look into the structural and managerial problems of the 
executive branch as a continuing assignment.“ Up to 1939, the 
designation remained for the most part a mere notice of intent. 
Thereafter, the long delayed staff expansion in the Bureau— 


10 42 Stat. 20; 31 U. 8. C. 11-16. 
192 Sec, 207. 103 Sec, 209. 
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Š George L. Kackley.], Washington, 1945. 13 p. (processed) 2 
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with such instructions as are imposed upon them by state laws; ; Comp. by Bamuel 
H. still. ` Washington, 1944. 22 p. (processed) ` 





of materials i in Russian language: pt. 4, Law and inetitutoni prior to 1918. Wash-' 
ington, 1944, 62 leaves: (processed) 


State Department Ú me e : e aE 


Biographic Register of the Department of State, September + 1944. Dent of Stato - 
Pub, 2326. -Washington:. Govt. Ptg. Off., 1945. 268 p. 50¢. 

Foreign relations. Papers relating to foreign relations of United States, 1930 . 
Washington: Govt. Ptg. Of., 1945. Ixxv—564 p. (Publication 2229)'$1.75. 


28 p. (Publication 2811) 10¢. 
United Nations conference on intscnattoned organization, San Francisco. Guide’, TEA 
‘Washington: Govt. Ptg. Of., 1945. 28 p. ; 


broadcasts by dept. of state’. + Washington: -Govt.. Ptg. Of., 1945. 34 P. 
(Publication 2288.) 


International civil aviation Seas Chicago, Minos. Final act and related. doie vee 
` ments, Washington: Govt. ze Of., 1046. 284 p: chart -(Publication 2282, Con». : , 


ference series 64. ) 454. f 
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J udge advotate general's office. Revised administrative code, of the Philippine Is- . 
lands, 1984: supplemental materials including acts; executive orders,’ “and con- 
stitution, 1984—41. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Of., 1945. 995 p. tables. $1. 25. 
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` University. of Aa as: Bureau of. public a administration: : The legislätive process ` 


` in Alabama: standing committees. Hallie Farmer, University, 1945. 68 P. see: ` 
‘(Pub. 18) ee 
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University of California, Berkeley. Bureau of public administration. The rôle of tha: 
states in postwar aviation. P. L./ Waterman. Berkeley, 1945. 58 p. (mim.) sale 

. Btate organization for fair employment presne: J. .F. Duffy, Jr.. 
Berkeley, 1945. 1944. 25 p. (mim.) 50g. ` AICI R 
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. Reference department. Russia, check list E to basic bibliography ' 


-Treaties submitted to.the Senate, 1935—44, procedure during 1935—44 on certain : » 
treaties.. :-. and status thereof, Dec. 31, 1944. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Of., , 1945. maap 
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= 1946. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Of., 1945. 277 p. 354... 
: .. Post-war economic policy and planning, Special committee, Post-war eco- 
nomio policy and ‘planning, hearings .. . 78th Cong., 2d sess... : Problems of ` 

,' «©, ‘foreign trade and shipping. Washington: Govt. ‘Ptg. Of., 1945. pt. 4, 607—1226 p. 
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. . Ways and means commities. Debt limit. of United States, hearings, 79th - 
` Cong., Yet sess., on H.R. 2404, to increase debt limit of United States . 
.Washington: Govt. Pig. Of., 1945. 107 p. 15¢. . ; 

. World war. veterans’ legislation committee, Historical statement of laws en- 

acted and veterans regulations promulgated relating to veterans and their de 
. pendents, with complete statement regarding expenditures for hospital and dom- 
_ iéiliary’ construction. Washington: Govt. Ptg: Off., 1945. 186 p. 25¢. 
` Senate. Dumbarton Oaks proposals and League of ‘Nations covenant, by Herbert 
` Wright; presented by Mr. Thomas.of Utah: Washington: Govt. Ptg. Of., ae 
` 88 p. (B. doc: 33, 79th Cong., Ist sess.) 10¢. ° - 
Commerce committees.. To estáblish a° Missouri valley authority: eee 
Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1945. 518-p. (70th Cong., lst sess.). ` 
Territories and insular affairs committee. Independence for Puerto Rico, hearings, 
` 79th. Cong., lst sess., on S. 227, “to provide for withdrawal ‘of sovereignty of 
- United States over. Puerto Rico... Washington: Govt. Ptg. Of., 1945. pt. 1, 
“118 p. 156. ` ` s f `. 


Justice Department i f a7 4 k ec? 
. Immigration and naturalisation service. Immigration and nationality laws and © 
regulations, supp. 1, Mar. 1- De: 81, 1944; Washington: Govt. ae Off., 1945. 
102 p. 20¢. 


Labor Department 


Labor statistics bureau, State, county, and municipal survey, govèrnament employ- 

ment and pay-rolls, 1929-38. Washington, 1945. processed. (These separate sur-" 

‘veys-average about .9 pages each; noted herein are the reports for’ Dayton and 

Montgomery R Ohio, J ersey rand and Hudson county, N. J., and Tennes- 
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Library of Congress `~.. 


‘Latin American periodicals currently dals in the Libráry of RE and in 
` the Library of the-Department of Agriculture.. Charmion Shelby, ed: Washington: 
, Govt. Ptg. Off., 1945. 249 p. (Latin American series no. 8) 45¢. : 
. General reference and bibliography division. China: a selected list of refer- 
ences... H. F. Conover, comp. Washington, 1945. 102 p. (mim.) ‘ 
, Governments of the major foreign pore a bibliography. H. F. Conover, ; 
comp. Washington, 1945. 45 p. (mimi) ` 
, Netherlands study unit, Netherlands East Indies: a ‘bibliog. of books pub- 
lished after 1930, and periodical articles after 1932, available in U. 8. libraries. 
Washington, 1945, 208 p. (processed) 55¢. Sad f 
, Post-war problema, current list of United States government publica- 
tions, supp. 2, Oct.—Deo; 1944; comp. by Kathrine Oliver Murra . .-; Washing- ` 
ton, 1945. 119 p. (processed) Universal military training: a selected and an- - 
I notated list of references. Frances Cheney, comp. Washington, 1945. 188 p. (mim.) 
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Agriculture Department - wis oF z she ie et a oe a < 


Agricultural economics bureau. Local government debt in rural counties of - Ohio;. 
Í by Alvin 8. Tostlebe. Washington, 1 1945, 46 P. (píoeossed). A 


_ Civil Service! Commission he a a ' : He Ne gta 5 os ga f 
“Digest of provisións of law atu pay > for employees in ass E of fed- a 3 


eral government, March, 1945. Washington: Govt; Ptg. Off., 1945. 121 p. ane 
; Position classification 88 aid to supervision. Waehingtan) 14 p. 5f. K 


` Commerce Department 


Consus bureau. State ‘finances, 1944; (In May, 1945, was iid the Baeke of- l 
the reports, for individual states, for the year 1944. Each report covers about ten! š : 
. pages, is processed, and is C onoornod with tables showing general revenue, general ` i Zs 4 
expenditure, debt, sinking and trust funds, and enterprises. State finances, 1945, fe 
š Topical reports,. Vol. 2, No. 1—Final, covers in Eat statistical detail state budg-. 
` ets for 1946. and SAT oe ' Ys . Pe 
Congress: : ak rs ae E a p 
i oint „coînmities ot on ¿Sus ‘of Congress, Organisation of Case; Ist progress ` 
‘report: pursuant to H. Con. Res. 18. <u aetington: oe Pte; Of., 1945. 22 p, Sa, E 
(8. doc 36, 79th Cong. 1st sess.) — _ es 
. Organization of Congress: hearings .. | piřsuant to H con. res. 18, pt. L: ne 
Washington: Govt. Ptg. Of., 1945; 199 p. tables. ` Sa `. 
House of representatives. Tawa relating to veterans (Sept. 2, 1914-Dec. -14, 19441. i 
T Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1945. xiv, 759 pp. $1.00. ~. . Esi < 
' . Federal corrupt practices act and Hatch political activities aèt ; a . Comp. 
- by H. ‘Newlit’ Megall. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1944.16 p °° ` . 
: . Laws relating to national défense enacted during 78th Congress; comp. | Sao 
po by Elmer A. Lewis’. . Washington: Govt. Ptg..Off.; 1945. 32 p. 40. . ies `. 
. Banking and currency committee. Bretton’ Woods agreements“act:..hear-: > 
ë ings, March 7-238, 1945, on E.R. 2211. v. 1. , Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1945. ¢ Se 
~ 513 p. tables. Bale“ 
` . Foreign affairs Sanmi, Food and agriculture organization for the ` 
X United Nations: hearings, April 12; 1945, pursuant to H. J. res. 145, 79th Cong. 9 ` 
“d Ist seas. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Of., 1945. 78 p.. | 
. Immigration and naturalization commities, To grant a aota to: astern 
_ hemisphere Indians and to make them racially eligible for naturalization: ‘hear- - 
ings, 78th Cong. 1st sess. . . Washington: Govt_Ptg. Of., 1645. 151 p. me as 
` . Interstate and foreign commerce committes. Btate and municipal securities De 
_~ , Yegulations: hearings... 78th scone: „ Ist sess. on H.R. 693: Washington: Govt. — 
_» Ptg. Off, 1945. 130 p. 
I . Judiciary committee. ‘National representation and ‘suffrage for the resi- . 
s dents of ‘the District of Columbia: hearings, 78th\Cong., 1st sess., on, J. Ba Res. 
f 62. 5 Neehiatan: arlene? 1945. 66 p. ' ION 
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: EO Pešsimism iG American polities, Francis G: 3: Wie, Jour. of Politics. i 
May, 1945; o 


; Planning. The place- -of planning in üg dynamics. ‘Rupert ‘Be Vance. Boc. - 


‘Forces. Mar., 1945. 





, Laissez-fairo, ERE ethics: 8. Moos. Econ. Foe. Apr., 1945.. 
. The-state and’ reconstruction. Vincent J. Ryan. Am. Jour, -of Econ. & 





ee Apr., 1945.. 


- Plato. Platonio, ii A. H. _ Armstrong. Dublin. Rev. Mek May, June, 
1945. 

Race. Racial theory. E. B. Reuter. Am. Jour. of Bociol. May, 1945. Ü 

. Sociological Theory. Sociological theory. Robert K. Merton. Am. Jour. of Bociol. 


` 


Tagore. Rabindranath Tagore, Kathleen Cue MacK onsic.. Dalhousie Rev. 


` _ Apr., 1945. 


Thoreau. The aquatter’s hut at Walden, B. Y. Landis. re Jour: of Econ. & 
Sociol. Apr., 1945. ` 


Voltaire. Frederick, the Great: and Voltaire, n; disenéhiantment. G. P..Gooch. 
Contemp. Rev. Apr., 1945. a 


`. Werfel. Franz ;Werfel’s -eelf-hatred. Henry Rubin. enemy: Jewish Record. 
Apr., 1945. `, 
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ty 


Books and. Pamphlets š 
- Clugaton, William G. Politics'i in Kansas;.a four-act farce. Pp. 161. Topeka (Kan. ): 


. Helm Press, 16 Orpheum Bldg. 1945. 


Lothar, Ernst. The prisoner: a novel; trans, Pp. 308.- Garden City (N. Y2: 
Doubleday: 1945. : 


Reilly, William J. The law of intelligent action; applied i in a business relations, 


|, Bp, 186. N.Ys: Harper. 1945. , 


i Articles 
. Academic Ethics. Reflections on academic ethics. Vincent Turer; S.J. Dublin - 
Rev. Apr., May, June, 1945. aU pis 
Methodology and Research. ‘History. én the social acience research ‘Gund: 
Roy. F. Nichols. ‘Am. Hist. Rev. Apr., 1945. 
. Bocidlogical research’ methods. -Earnest W: Burgess. Research in a 
changing society. Kimball Young. The growth of scientific ‘method. George A. 





Lundberg. Controversies in doctrine and method. Florian aaa oi Am., Jour. of ` 


Sociol. May, 1945. 





& Pol Bei.’ May, 1945. 
. The beginnings, of social Baychology. Ellsworth FariszAm. Jour. of 





i Sociol. May, 1945. 





. How sociology i is becoming a science. Bdward A. Ross. Social, and Soc. 


Res. May-June; 1945. 





. Science and hurnan welfare. Frank T. Qarlton. Sociol. & Soc: Res. May- 


Jupe, 1945. 5 = 


Poetry. War and the poet’s responsibility. R. C. Churċhill: Nineteenth Cent. ae 


_ After. Apr., 1945. ` 


C EP . Poems from the’ Warsaw: Ghote `A. Glani-Leyeles, Canton: Jewish 
i Record. Apr; 1045. ` 





` Satire. "The liberation ofc China. Mauris Goldbloom. Politics. duna; 1945. 
| ; H ie ee Rok Ai ene 


(es š 2 $ ai ai ` 


. The scope and ästhod of economics. P. St. L. Daly. Can. Jour. of Econ. | 


` 


` 1946. 
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Authority, Authority, ‘order, discipline, loyalty. Alton P. Thomason Antioch * 


- Rev. Mar., 1945. 
“ James Burnhami. Stalin’s advocate. Lionel Abel. Politics. May, 1945. 


~ Capitalism. “The real failure of capitalism, A, A, Bates, Am. Jour. „of Econ, &'. 


Sociol. Apr., 1945. 


Chaucer. Chaticer’s doctrine of kings and tyranta, M argaret ; pesauen, Speculum, : — 


` Apr., 1945.. >" 
` Colonialism:;. Colonialiah; a realistic approach. Feliz 8.* ohen, ‘Ethics. Apr.. 


“4 Conflict. Group conflict and social reform, `H, G- Schrickel. Sour, of Soc. Psych, 


L 


Me 


May,’ 1945. ERE s= t * 


` - James F. Cooper,, Landlord Cooper, and the anti-renters. Granville Hicks. ` 


Antioch Rev. Mar., 1945. 
, Democracy. The logical. derivation of democracy. Hoher H..Dubs ` Ethiós. Apr., 
` 1948. . 





. Commentary on “industrial, society and democracy. ” Alvin: Johnson. ` 
“Boe. Research. May, 1945. ' š 


t 


‘Ecology. Human ecology. Louis’ Wirth. Am. Soa of Sociol: May, 1945. 7 S i 


Economic Theory. What are profits? Harry G.- Brown. Am. Jour. of Econ. a 


Sociol. Apr., 1945. 
. The status of the labor theory of value. Dudley Dillard, So. Econ. Jour. 





` Apr., 1945.: < ‘on s: 


—. Croce and ‘the nature: of economio science. ‘Giorgio Toplacino Quar. j 
Jour. of Econ. May, 1945. 

‘Fascism: Pierre Joseph Proudhon, harbinger of t fascism, J. Salwyn. Shapiro. Am, 
Hist. Rev. Tuly;, 1945. ` 





Bist. June, 1945. 
Fitzhugh. George Fitzhugh and the theory of American conservatism. Dadi : 


' B. Ledvells and Thonias I. Cook. Jour. of Pol- May, 1946. . ° š 


. Henry George. Henry George; the English land. reform: campaign. aaa Georgé = > 
7 de ‘Mille. Am. Jour. of Econ.’& Sociol. Apr., 1945. ` k La 


. Thomas Carlyle, prophet of Fascism. +: . Salwyn' “Shapiro: ‘Jour. of Mod.’ j 


Hayek. Hayek and. me reactionaries, Irving H. Flanim. Chie. Jewish Forum. . 


Summer, 1945. ` ' 

:. Moses Hess. Moses” Has, ' Martin Buber. Jewish Soe: ‘Studies. Apr., 1045. | 
Jurisprudence. Law and the administrative provéss; an epistemological approach 

to jurisprudence. Anton- Hermann Chroust. Harvard Law Rey. Apr., 1945. 


-- Laski. Mr. Laski’s dot of faith. Ciricinnatus. Nineteenth Cent: & After. Apr, 1945. :- 
' Liberalism. The decay of liberalism. ‘Francis “Neilson: Am. Jour. of Econ. & `` 


Sociol. “Apr., 1945. 
‘Liberty. Collectivism ‘and constitutional liberty. Kenneth c. Cole, Wash. ‘Law 


Seer & State Bar Jour, Apr., 1945. ” 





. Intellectual freedom, and political coöperation.. a: W: Wright Univ, of 


Ë. Toronto. Quar. Apr.; 1945. 


; Mann. Thomas Mann’s “Joseph”: a bumanigt myth: Harold Rosenberg Con 
temp. Jewish Record, Apr., 1945. 


x Newman. 'The development of Newman’s polities! ‘thought. Alvan Ryan. Rev. of F 
Politics: Apr., 1945. -- 


`: Nihilism. On- contemporary nihilism. Aron Gurwitsch. The prophet of German 


nihilism—Ernst Juenger. Eugene Guerster-Stenhatisen. Rev. of Politics. Apr., 1945. ¢ `. 





inian Tgnasio Sione. Politics: May, 1945: | nee `z 


, `` 
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i p. , Books and Pamphleté_ i>i : 
`A Appleby, Paul. HT. Big democracy. Pp. 197. N.Y.: A. A. Knopf. 1945. i 
a . Authoritarian attempt to capture education; papers from the second Conference 
on the Scientific Spirit and Democratic Faith. Pp. 162. N.Y.: King’s Crown Press. 
1945. 
f - ` Bellamy, Eduard, Looking backward—if socialism comes, 2000-1887, Pp. 188... 
` London: W. Foulsham. 1945. 
` ‘Blumenthal, - Leon. The democracy: of tomorrow. Pp. 114. Matawan  (N.J.): 
- Author. 1945. . Ka 
Ewing, Cortes A. M. What i is the est form of government for the happiness of 
magn? Pp,-28, Norman (Okla.): Daniel Lecture Fund. 1944. ~ ! 
.Gregg, Richard B. The power of non-violence; new ed. Pp. 253. N. Yu: Fellowship 
‘Pubs. 1944. 
. ` Hewett, -Edgar'L, Man and culture. Pp. 164, Abudu: Univ. of N. M. Press. 
-1946. ig 
Hodges, Herbert A. Wilhelm Dilthey; an introduction. Pp. 184. N.Y.: Oxford. 
1945. 
. ` Josey, Charles C.The EPIR, battletroit of democraay. Pp. 96. Indian- 
, À  apolis (Ind.): Butler Univ. Press..1944. wou 
Kean, Charles D. Christianity and the cultural crisis. Pp. 222. N.Y.: Assn. Press. 
- 1945. 
Lenin, Nikolai. Collected works; v.. 28, 1918-1919 [ed. by Alexander Tradhten- 
. berg]. Pp. 539. N.Y.: Internatl. Pub. 1945. ya 
“ps _ Marlio, Louis. Can democracy- recover; trans. Pp. 190. N.Y.: ‘Doubleday: 1945. ` 


, 


Masse, Benjamin L. Economic liberalism and free enterprise; an application of I 


` Christian social teaching i to the American system of private a Sia Pp. 29. N. ea 
America Press. 1944, 
v Meyer, Adolph. Voltaire, ' man of justice. Pp. 395. N.Y.: Howell, Soskin. 1945. 
Murphy, Gardner, ed. Human nature and enduring peace, third yearbook of the 
j Society for Psychological Study of Social Issues. ‘Pp. 486. Boston: Houghton. 1945. 
5 Paul, Leslie A. The annihilation of manja study of the crisis in the west. Pp. 214. 
> N.Y.: Harcourt. 1945. \ 
Pohle, Joseph. Dogmatic prs v. 12, Eschatology, or the Catholic TENA 
of the last things. Pp. 168. St. Louis: B. Herder. 1945. 
` Pusey, Merlo John, Big government; can we control it? Pp. ai N. Y.: Harper. 
1945. 
` Sen, Sudhir. Rabindranath Tagore on rural reconstruction. Pp. 128. Calcutta: 
Visva-~Bharati. 1943. i 
” Stannard, Harold M. What i is s nation? Pp. 58. London: Royal: Inst. of Int. 
- Affairs.’ 1945. i 
` Swenson, David F. Something about Kierkegaard; 2nd. rev. Sad enl. ed. Pp. 
_ 259. Minneapolis: Augsburg. 1945. 
` Venable, Vernon. Human nature; The Marxian view. Pp. 242. N. Y.: Knopf. 
1945. | 
Young, Marguerite. Adgeitn the forest; a fairy ‘tale of two utopias. Pp. 313. N.Y.: 
Reynal & Hitchcock. 1945. -> Ë f 
. ' „Articles >,- 
anaien Asch. iay and Werfel—the escape: to wap au Jacob ve Weinstein. 
< Chie. Jewish Forum. Bummer, 1945. 
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| McIntyre, “Alan. J.; and McIntyre, J. J. Country towns of Victoria; a sovia 
` survey. Pp. 292. Melbourne: Melbourne Univ. Press. 1944. . “aga 


Mumford, Lewis. City development; studies i in disintegration. and renewal, Pp; Í , 
` 248..N.Y.: Harcourt. 1945. i ey 


Tiptaft, Norman. Isaw a city. Pp. ‘108. Birmingham: ‘Cornish. Bros. 1045. 


Wright, Frank Lloyd. When daoire builds.. FP 140, “Chicago: Univ. of Chie:,- . 


Press: 1945. 


1 


i ` Aia 


aviation, re problems i in the “air age.” Julian: Whililesey Am, City. May, 
` 1945.. I 


E <Š City Govesiiaaah Bow the manager eóbtrolë activities; Symposium. Pub. 


} 


_ Management. Apr., 1945. ` ae 





. What the’ citizen ‘should expect ‘of his government John- N. Edy. Re- 


porting municipal activities to citizens. J. Fred Rippy; i 'Pub. Management, Apr. Ë 





. . San. Francisco’ B: unique ‘charter, Bert W: Levit. Nat. Mun, Rev. ‘Tune, ~ 
“1948, 


: Jails. The perennial jail problem. Lodis N. Robinaon Jour. “of, Crim. ‘Law. and; ` 


Criminol. Mar.—Apr.,\ 1945. s 
Local Government Abroad. A few Body in local government. 8. €- Dent. Fort- ' 

nightly. Apr., 1945, a 

. The greater London plan. Wiliam a ‘Robson. Pol. ‘Quar. Apr.-June, 








a] -The gibater London plan, 1944. Gordon Stephenson Am. City. May, ` ` 
1945. - i 
———. ‘The structure of local. MEENA and recent EEA for its reformi. 
Je 'H. Warren. Reorganization. of local government in thé thinly-populated areas. 
R. J. Roddis. The expert in the local government service. F.. H. Smith and Aur , 
Colina . Pub. Admin. Spring, 1945. ` * 





L. c. Wheaton. Pub. Admin. Rev. Spring, 1945. 
i - Growth of Irish manager plan, Johna J. Horgan, Nat. Mun. Rev. June, 





` 1945; 
Planning. Planning for organization and management. Herbert A. Simon: Púb., 

- Management. Apr., 1945. 

; Cleveland plens on ares basis. ‘Christian L. Dars By their own 1 boote 





1 ° straps, IV. William M: Tugman. Nat. Mun. Rev. May, 1945. 





. Planning for the greater Boston metropolitan area. Carl J. ‘Friedrich 
- and Associates. Pub. ‘Admin: Rev, ‘Spring; 1945. ie 

‘. Personnel. “Trends in municipal personnel. practices; s survey. of 1600 cities: 
` Editors. ‘Trends in wages. of city employees, 1940-44, Hova M. Karlen: Eu 
` Management: May, 1945. ° 


k. Social Security. Looal participation in social security administration z. Clyde 


White. Pub. Admin. Rev. Spring, 1945. 
` Utilities. Metropolitan utility supply and oredaiaation John Bauer., Pub. 


. ` Admin. Rev. Spring, 1945. 
` < Device for operating utilities Charles F. Lee Decker. Nat: “Mun. Rev. , a 





June, 1945. _ e, 
«Urban Sociology. The economic. fungtions of, 8 city in relation to its sine. Colin 
Clark. SOIREE: ried: 1945. 7 . 


` ` 


. The British white paper on local government, Jacob, Crane and Wm. -- 


2 


1945. 7 Ke 


, 


te ‘ 
` 


854. l. ` THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE REVIEW `` ` 


1945.- 


ek 


= Cuba: soviet poiu center. R. ‘Hin Phillips, Am. Mercury. aoe 


Statelessness. The stateless people. Hannah Arendt. Contemp. Jewish Record. 
Apr., 1945. ‘ 

UNRRA. UNRRA RFI the aapi “of ‘Tegional terasa Organisation: 
L. Larry Leonard. Iowa Law Rev. May, 1945. ' 

World Organization. The ‘Dumbarton Oaks proposals ade the settlement 
of international disputes. Amos J. Peaslee. Minn. Law Rev:.Feb., 1945. 
. International organisation in the area of social and humanitarian 
problems, ‘Smith Simpson. Boc. Service Rev. Mar., 1945. - s 
. The Whig- phase in world security. Regindld A. Smith. Liberal Apr., ija 








"1045. 





. The world ‘security organisation; some reaétions to the draft proposals. 
R. F. Bull. of Int. News. Apr. 28, 1945. . 
. Dumbarton Oaks and world democraoy. T. B. Spitzer. Dalhousie Rev. 





a 1945. 





. The international’ shine of the United Nations organization. Wendell B.. 
Faris and William L. Ransom, Can. Bar. Rev. Apr., 1945. E 
; . What of the wore court now? C. Sumner ‘Lobingier. Mich. Lew Rev. 





Apr.; 1945. 





. Some basic problems of a ‘league of nations, Walter. Sulshach. Ethics. 
Apr., 1945. 





` Palestine—as a a refuge from fi fascism. Ira S. Hirschmann. Survey Graphic. 


May, - 1945. 2 t 





.: How to obtain security and a just and: lasting p peace through a united 
nations of the world. Hugh E. Willis.. Ky. Law Jour. May, 1946. 
: pane new league and the next, war. Emery Reves. Am. Mercury. May, > 





1945. ` 





=: . World security—goal of Ban Francisco. Norman Angell. The great peace 
plans. Howard 0. Eaton. Is the world court in peril? M oe 0. Hudson. Free World, 
May, 1945. EE 
. Ban Francisoo—peace i in our tithe? ‘Symposium: Gómmoń Bens, ` May, 





1945. 





7. Sham Francisco, Sir. Arthur Page. Natl Rev. May, 1945. . 

_ —— Our last great chance, ‘Herbert Agar. Survey Graphic. May, 1945... 
——. The Dumbarton Oaks proposals, Erich Hula. Soc. Research. May, 1945. 
—O Might or right? George Meany. Am. Federationist. June, 1945.’ 


, .————. Labor issues at San Francisco. Mark Starr. Current Hist. June, 1945. 


) War Aims. War aims in political Wartare, Hana Speier. Soc. “Research. May, 

1945. 
, War Criminals. War criminals, Satay Wright. Am. ‘Jour. of Ei Law. Apr., ; 
1945. ú 





. Punish’ diyi guilty. James McCawley. Cath. World. June, 1945. 
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Shannon, Fred.A. ‘The farmer's Inst frontier; àgrioulture, 1860-1897. -Pp. 446. 
(Economic history of U. S., v. 5) N.Y.: Farrar and Rinehart, 1945. ' 

Sharpe; A. P. Spotlight on Hawaii. Pp. 111. Forest Hills (N. Y): Transatlantic ` 
Arts. 1945.. 

` Shields, Murray, and Woodward, Donald: B. Prosperity; v we can Tars it if we want 
it. Pp. 190. N.Y.:.McGraw-Hill. 1045. £ 

‘Tocqueville, Alexis de.-Demooracy in Arerioa; Henry Reeve text; rev. ‘by ‘Francis 


: » Bowen; now further corrected and: ed.` “by Phillips’ Bredley; Pp. 558, 424, N.Y.: 
` Knopf. 1945. : 


Tourtellot, Arthur `B. ed. Wooärow Wilson; ; aleston for today. Pp. 268. N.Y.: 


° Duell, Sloan & Pearce: 1945. 
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` Administrative Law. ES legislation pending in congress and in the Min- 
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Harvey Hoshour. Minn. Law Rev. Feb., 1945.. - 
. Judicial investigation of selective service action. James T. Connor and 





' Bert W. Clarke. Tulane Law Rev. Mar., 1945.. 


. Should prejudgment before hearing in a qasaqa Dussia dis- 

qualify an administrative agency? Editors. Georgetown Law. Jour. -Mar., 1945. 

. Administrative determinations and the extraordinary writs in the state 

of Washington: Lennart V. Larson. Wash. Law Rev.  & State Bar Jour. Apr,, 1945. 
Agriculture. Feeding the forty million. Arthur Moore. Atlan. Mo. May, 1946. , 
“Army and Navy. U. 8. navy and dependent areas. Taymena Denne: Far Eastern 
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. Tuberculosis i in the armed forces. Esmond R. Long. Am. Jour. of Pub, 


‘Health. May, 1945; 


Aviation. Civil aviation—the relative aeape of jurisdiction of the state and fede 
éral government. Mrs. Royal B. Binzer. Ky. Law Jour. May, 1945. 
Bar. Politics and peiie relations. E. É. Beckwith. Jour. of the Am. Judicature 


_ Society. Apr., 1945. 


~ Births. Recent trend of the birth-rate. A. W. Hedrich. Am. Jour. of Pub. Health. 


Apr., 1945. ` 
Business. The impact of the war « on ‘small business. J ules Abels, Antioch Rev.: 
Mar., 1945. A 





n . The moral, implications of ‘bade as & profession. Edward A. Duddy. 
Turnover of business enterprises. Howard R. Bowen. Jour. of Bus., Univ. of Chi. 
Apr., 1945. 





. The army takes“over. John Fischer. Harper's. May, 1945." 
Censórship. The legión:of decency. Russell Whelan. An. Mercury. June, 1945. 
- Citizenship. A forgotten right of United States citizenship. Ralph As Ne etoman. f 


Ill. Law Rev. Mar.—Apr., 1945. 


+ Apprentices in citizenship. ‘Marguerite J: Fisher. Nat. Mun: Rev. May, ` 





1945. 





` Natioriality mad war orimes. John: Hanra. Col. Law Rev. May, 1945. 
_Cisss Structure. Problems of the peace, IV: the middle class; Lewis Corey. 


l Antioch Rev. Mar., 1945. 


Congress, Streamlining’ congress. ` Mike XMonironey. Person, Admin, Mar.; 1945. 
.. Congress ‘and the future. Jerry. Voorhis. Rev. of Politics. Apr., 1945. 





E ¿E na. The new rôle of congress. Carroll Kilpatrick. Common Sense. June, 1945. 
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Bureau of Public Adminisiration. A manual for Alabama legislators. Pp. 106. - `N ° 
University (Ala.): Univ. of Ala. 1945. erg we 25 
> Calhoun, Arthur W. A social history of the American family REN, times cA Tad 
. to the present; 8 vol. in one; reprint. No pag. N.Y.: Barnes & Noble. 1945. in i ve IPE 
‘Clemens, Cyril. The man “from Missouri: Harry 8. Truman, Pp. 209; Webster Š ta 
Groves (Mo.): Internatl. Mark Twain Soc. 1945. . ` ` f a, 
> , Donahue, Wilma T. and Tibbits,’ Clark, ed-s The disabled: ‘olarak Pp. ‘oat, : “et 
(Annals Am. pe Pol. and Boe. mh May, 1945) Phila. : Am. Acad. Pol and S00. |... > A 
Sci. ap y ` 
Eliot, Chartes w, and ‘Dunn, Cecil L. Jobs and security after victory. Pp. 44 Le ` 
_ _ Los Angeles: Haynes Foundation. 1944. “art : 
ss... Farmer, Hallie. The legislative process in Alabama; standing committees. Pp. 63. a 
_ University, (Ala.): Bur. of Pub, Admin., Univ. of Ala. 1945. mere 
! Foulke, Roy A: National thrift’ ‘and the public debt. Pp. 77. N. Y.: Dun & Brad- . Kai 
street. 1945. ... 
Preeman, Harrop A., and Freeman, Ruth 8. Conscription after me war. ie 3, ; 
N.Y.: Fellowship Pubns. 1945. u O 
Geddes, Donald P., ed. Franklin Delano Roosevelt; a memorial Pp. “249, N. Y: PEG 
. Pocket Books. 1945. AA Si 
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Pp. 215. Dresden: F. Müller. 1942. ` ` 
Kingdon, Frank. An uncommon. man; Henry ‘Wallace and sixty million jobs. 
Pp. 98. N.Y.: Readers’ Press. 1945. _ 
Lasser, Jacob K. How to speed up ‘settlement of your’ 'termiriated war contract. 
. Pp: 186. N.Y.: McGraw-Hill, 1946. ` ` 
|. Lernér, Maz. Public journal; marginal notes: on war-time America, Pp. 426. 0 = aaa 
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Marsh, Donald E: Taxes without tears? Pp. 207. Lancaster a): Jacques Cattell. Cae gi) 
Press. 1945. fag OEE 
Montague, Gilbert H. The Robinson Patan act ša its administration, Pp. 62. anh. 
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| hatte ‘reports, others brief summaries ; from the press, skile tho longest 


is a ninety-page pamphlet, “The Proletarian Revolution and the Renegade 
Kautsky?” This answer to Kautsky’s. The Dictatorship of the Proletariat is 


. . particularly interesting for its theoretical discussion of what constitutes 8 


dictatorship - and for its refutation of ‘the view that socialism can be 
achieved through parliamentary. means. Throughout the volume there is 
bitter denunciation of the Mensheviki and Social Revolutionaries, which 
brings home how far Russia still was from a totalitarian state in 1918. To. 


. Lenin, things were “either-or”; there was no middle ground, although the 


need to make tactical compromises is often stressed. Lañd-was given to the 


“peasants in order to break the power of the landlords, but this was only a 
_ temporary expedient on the-road: to- collettivized farming: on a scientific 


basis. The serious food situation constantly confronted Lenin and neces- 
sitated,-among other compromises, one with the codperative societies, who . - 
knew how to distribute goods. Read at the present time, the observations 
on international rélations are particularly striking. Lenin constantly de- 
fended the signing of the treaty of Brest-Litovsk as a tactical maneuver 


`- and pointed out the measure of security afforded Socialist Russia by the 


prospect of world revolution and ‘the inevitable clash’ between British, 
French, American, and Japanese imperialisms. The allied peace terms 
imposed: on the Central Powers were denounced as more onerous than 
those imposed by Germany on ‘Russia, and the prophecy is made that 


` “they. are digging their own gtave with this peace.” They had overstepped 


the bounds, arid “beyond-these bounds imperialism.forfeits the hope of 
holding the labouring masses in obedience.” The translation’ reads smooth- 
‘ly, and the editor has wisely coutnbuted: a small, but sufficient, number of- 


, notes: — E: C. HELMREIOR; - 
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` ‘ LN $ = Veio y ie ae ` 
Je his is 8. subject which: has. rarely been dealt with objectiva 

. Other. students of Marx might, iti is true »quarrél with the authoronseveral ° -> 
points, as for instance his ‘relegation of technological advance as the , a 
:- dynamic of: historical movement: ‘to a place less prominent than that fre ` r, 3 
quently assigned to it. But these instances are retnarkably few, especially’ `, - S 
considering the highly controversial 'chàracter- of the subject-matter: For >., ` 4 
the most part, Venable’s scholarship and documentation -are so shoteueh a > 
as to preclude any ground for doubt. Hirven GIBSON, , 


“i 


| Machiavelli’ place i in the history oF political thought has long heen ‘a: a f i a a 


` 


: subject oÍ great controversy. In Machiavelli: The Scientist (Gillick Press, 


1944, ‘pp. 58), Leonardo Olschki- makes. the claini-that. ‘the scientific. , ` ` ka 
I ` character of The Prince has been always- noticed and many times empha- ”  '.) 4 
sized, ‘but never correctly described and accurately disclosed” (p. 23).'The `. É 


| scientific character of The Prince consists, according to Olschki, in the > ` 
. fact that Machiavelli “considers ‘only the modes and circumstances of the 
_ historical and political process in order to explain how events come to pass.” 
He excludes from the first every ` debate on causes, finality, and the'reasons 
‘why’ ” (p. 22), Unlike J. W. Allen, who found the real meaning-of The 
Prince in the Discourses, Olschki seeks to use the former as a key to the | 
` Jatter. Olschki informs the-reader that-“‘all the supposed contradictions, . -"- ° 
ambiguities, and inconsistencies in his opinions, doctrines, and character : — >? 
‘disappear as 8000-88, they are; -eonsidered in ‘the abstract reality of his ; 
thought and in the scientific'framework of his mind” (p. 56). In his un- 07 
` bounded admiration for, Machiavelli, the author i is led rather foolishly to ,, 
assert that “none of his supposed forerunners had an insight into govern~. ° , 
mental affairs of any kind; or eyer sought to tell something’ positive about E 
_ the nature and practice, of politics” (p. 12). And in a footnote on page 29 
+” we àre told the very remarkable fact that “Leonardo da Vinci is the first og 
author who ever used the term’ ‘natural law’. ” Olschki’s volume adds very . w 
' -little to the existing literature on Machiavelli. His interpretation i is much. ee mA 
É ‘Tess novel than he supposes, and his grasp. of the significance of political. fe 
: ~ philosophy i is superficial at best. Charles McCoy’s recent essay-on the ., ~ 
‘place of Machiavelli in the history of ‘political thought,, published i inthis, ` 5% 
-Raview (August, 1943), contributes a great deal'more to a clarificationof  . |: 
the controversy about Mashisvalli than docs the present volume. ao OBN nH 
`B. HALLOWELL: I wis ; 


`. The English edition of V. L Lenin’ 8 Collected Works will Ga 

number thirty-six volumes. Bo far, Vols. LV (1900-1902), XIII (Material- , 2 ee 
“ism and ‘Empirio-Criticism) , XVIII XXI .(1914-November,-1917)'haye ‘ p > 

j appeared. The latest volume, XXIII, edited by ‘Alexander Trachtenbérg aes ` 
. (International Publishers, 1945, pp. 539, $3.50), includes Lenin’s writings `. oe: 

and speeches from May 14; 1918 to February 14, 1919--Some selections are ae ee 
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of polities and social ikont, Roberts 8 most; ‘impoitant soybean. 


_include (1) his observations on militarism—a militarist’ society, he argues, 
implies eventually ` a “militarist ethic and. psychosis ` in the intellectual 


~. life,” which expresses itself in bitter and intolerant debate; (2) his demon- ` 


stration of the close relationship between religious and political specula- 
tion; ‘and (3) his constant emphasis that general cultural progress depends 


upon.a discovery of solutions. for political problems. In‘commenting on :' 


Islamic culture, for exaniple, he says: “The most fatal defect of all Arab 


civilization . . . was the total failure to, substitute any measure of con- 


-stitutional rls for despotism.” Robertson exhibits in his thinking several 
_ of the defects so often associated with “rationalism” and “free-thought.” 
He rightly emphasizes the intolerance of religious systems and the sig- 


nificant political results which flow from that intolerance. But often he. 
himself.seems to assume an intellectual attitude not far removed from. 


that which he criticizes in leading. réligionists. His “rationalism” at ‘points 
becomes as uncritical and dogmatic as their theistic beliefs; and some of 
. his assertions—for example, the proposition that intelligent and enquiring 
minds tend always to reach a pantheistic position—seem to this reviewer 


untrue to fact and generally absurd. I am not.at all certain that I should. ` 


choose, Mr. Robertson, in preference’ to his “fanatic” Plato, as my ruler. 
But-with all this, the. book demonstrates enormous sradition on the part 


' of its author and treats with considerable skill an important: theme. = 


Mouronp Q. Srprxny.' > E uk e 
Tn his Human Nature; The. Marsian Tiem (dtgrea A. Kopi, 1945, pp. 
I 9217, $3.00), Vernon Venable, associate professor of philosophy at Vassar 
College,’ calls attention to an aspect ‘of Marxian thought which hitherto 


has been only. lightly investigated. The American academic world’ has . 


_- beén so generally aloof from Marxism that many.of its members have 
scarcely realized that the pronouncements of Marx and’ Engels went be- 
yond the field of economics, or, at most, of politics.: Professor Venable’s 
book should go far to rectify this. Drawing heavily upon comparatively 

“little known works of Marx, and upon even less well known works of 
_ Engels, Venable reveals s literature of interest to philosophers, .sociolo- 
‘gists, and anthropologists as well as to economists and political scientists» 
_ Human nature was not, according to Marx and Engels; a fixed and un- 


- alterable entity. It was a product of social milieu. As Venable points out, ` 


_ neither Marx nor Engels was, by any stretch of the imagination; a moniat, 


Oe ` but for them the most important single determinant of human nature: 


within the milieu was the manner of production. It followed, in their view, 


_ that: the only réal and practicable manner of changing human nature.was - 


by' changing the manner of production. ‘Throughout’ his entire study, | 


us; displays an. admirable Sbi 8 TH thè more remarkable _ 
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literary, historical, political, and economic aspects. Mr. Myers surveys 


the equality theory from many angles, with the result that the reader is 
enriched by the synthesis which heis forced to make. The author is at his 
best when he discusses Emerson’s thoughts about the infinitude of human 
intuition, or Walt Whitman’s poetry concerning the sharing of common 
experiences between man and his fellow-man, or the quest of Ahab for the 


white whale, Moby Dick, as related by Herman Melville. Mr. Myers ~- 


compares the arguments of Lincoln and Douglas in their great debates on 
human equality. Lincoln stood for the equality of man as being above the 
law of the majority, while Douglas believed that the people of any state 
could, by virtue of his principle of “squatter sovereignty,” decide for them- 
selves whether men should be equal or unequal. Since, according to the 
_ author, men are not equal mentally, morally, or physically, they are equal 
only in “final worth.” This hypothesis forces’ the proof of the equality of 
man into the realm of metaphysics, or perhaps more exactly into the field 
of ontological substantivalism. Equality: of man becomes an article of 
faith rather. than logic. The volume has certain difficulties. Some terms are 
defined rather vaguely. “Equality is equal rights”; but these rights are 
` not stated except through possible implication. “Man is equal to him- 


self,” but it would seem that this thesis would not prove equality between ` 


men unless all men are identical entities. The author is silent on the imple- 
mentation of equality by the state: He omits entirely any discussion of 
the rather conclusive effects of the frontier and the industrial revolution 
upon American equality. Mr. Myers’ contribution does not lie so much in 
‘the field of philosophical analysis of the equality of man as in the cor- 
‘relation of the political and literary contributions to American equality. 


By joining literature to politics, he has enriched the thinking of students ` 
both of ‘American politics and American literature.—JoHNn B. Mce- ' 


Conavanr. 


Defining ftee-thought as “a conscious reaction against. some phase or 
phases of conventional or traditional doctrine in religion,” J. M. Robert- 
son, in A History of Free-Thought: To the Period of the French Revolution 
i (Watts and Co., 1945, pp. xl, 511), examines a number of questions in 
which the social: and political ‘philosopher will be interested. The present 


-work is a reprint of the fourth edition, which first appeared in 1936. A. 


` “rationalist” and agnostic in religious belief, Robertsori states it as his 
opinion that “religion has in mass wrought vast evil both directly and in- 
directly.” Free-thought has, then, constituted an emancipation from that 
evil, as the author attempts to show in a series of chapters including such 


titles as “Primitive Free-Thinking,’” “Relative Frée-Thought in Israel,” . 


“Christendom in the Middle Ages,” “The Reformation Politically Con- 
sidered,” ” and “The Reformation and Free-Thought. ” In terms eee 
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and thereby: fit themselves is: funictiqn i ‘in the more complex exercise of ` 
governmental democracy—in a word, civic training through social partici-, 
pation. Here i is a handbook on the democratic way of life in which the 

` author attempts, through the psychological and social approach, to-set 
forth certain practical considerations necessary in the attainment of a real 
working democracy. In Part I, the problem of democracy is. presented, 
which the author holds to be disintegration and inaction. The answer is - 
dynamic democracy and the method that of building problem-centered ` 
groups in the community. Part IT deals with the application of the method . i 
in the community, government, education, art, recreation, journalism, 

, . and industry. In Part III, the reader is presdnted with the effect of the. 

method on the individual. The author feels that one of the problems is to ` 
‘\ reduce the formalism of our present democracy by stressing the impor- 
‘ tance of human relations rather, than administrative procédures, and to ` 
‘reduce centralization in governmental structure in favor of decentralized 
- local action. Democracy has to be lived to be effective, and its methods and 
‘habits of participation must be introduced early into the school-room; 
and here follows a pedagogical discussion of teaching methods. The author 
attempts to introduce the scientific method into a discussion of ways‘and . 
“means by use of the findings of educational experimentation and psycho- 
logical laboratory tests. A wealth of charts is introduced to show group 
combinations for participation and other. matters. But. the reader is left 
| with the feeling, that the author pictures a rural or ‘guburban. community, 

3 that he minimizes the difficulty of making, contacts such as he describes in ` 
urban centers where the population i is heterogeneous and people do not ` 
know each other, and where the mobility of the population precludes a. 

- real community spirit. In his discussion of educational techniques, one , 

- ‘also feels that he relies too much upon the opinion: of others, that in ‘his - 
- endeavor to secure self-expréssion in the young he minimizes the i impor- ..' 

: tance of obedience-and discipline. But in spite of the impracticability of 
some of his suggestions, the book is a distinct departure from the con- , 
ventional treatment of democracy because to the author the latter is nota ` 
- theory but a way of life, and he has in large measure succeeded in setting I 
up interesting patterñs oí co6peration in groups and practical ways of j- 
Asina democratic ee ae — ELIZABETE A. WEBAR. 

; ; 
In is Ase Mew Equal? (Patnam 8, 1945, pp. viii, 188, $2. 50), Henry 
Alonzo Myers analyzes the idea which Harold J. Laski has called the most; 
difficult problem in the whole realm-of political: science,’ namely, the. . 
equality of man. Professor Myers approaches his problem i in the spirit of 
intellectual adventure and enthusiasm which any great theory requires if 

. - its analysis i is to be both fruitful and stimulating to the reader, The theory ` 

` of the equality o! of man has many angles. "The idea has its philosophie, 
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iis secondary: repercussions and cumulative spirals, y The TEY 


^ for adopting constructive measures to secure greater economic stability is ` 





‘placed upon the major industrial nations, for these nations are principally oe | 


` responsible for the’ upward and ‘downward cyclical movements. The object. 


of anti-depression policy must be to maintain: aggregate demand. Policies ` ' f 
' ‘relating to private ‘consumption expenditure, private investment expendi- E 


ture, public expenditurė on current goods and services, public investment 


expenditure, and net foreign investment are, „discussed. Suggestions are ` 


` made in ‘each: of. these areas’ as ‘to what lines of ‘action are available and 


o may be appropriate to sustain’ demand and thus‘provide greater economic ` an 
stability. The significance and importance ‘of this study: are greater than’ 2A 
, may be implied ‘from the foregoing brief comments. The. volume deserves `: 


careful study and the utmost consideration. —NarHan L.. StivEReTEIN. 


The prédustion of tin was “ander rigid control disoighoat ‘the decade aoe 


_ immediately preceding. the J apanese thrust into, southeastern ‘Asia. In his 


“Tin Under Control (Food Research Institute, Stanford. University, 1945, ` 
Í pb. 314, $3. 00), K. E: Knorr subjects the control scheme to objective , 


scrutiny and leaves no doubt as to its effectiveness. The production of the 
-metal could:be controlled because of a number of factors. One of: these 
` was the high degree of geographic concentration of workable ores: Another 
` was the concentration of ‘financial control of production, A third was the 
—Telatavaly ‘small quantity of tin used in the maniufacture-of-the various. 


products sold to consumers. The amount was.so small that wide: variations o 


in the price of tin had little effect on the price of the commodities the con- 


` gumers purchased. Although the quantity of. tin consumed was ag & conse- 


„quence insensitive to the price, of, tin, the price of tin was highly responsive 
to the relationship of demand to available supply. By controlling supply; a 


peher price could be exacted without appreciably reducing demand. Con-.. 


trol was instituted to savè the tin-mining industry as it existed i in the’ depth 


“of the depression and. encumbered as it then Was with‘ ‘excess output ca- `. 
*. pacity. Its purpose was to save. investors from the consequences of im- 
_- prudent investment. Production’ was déflected from ‘the most efficient “' 
. units..The resulting loss was shifted to, consumers, who, as the author Bees |. 
` " it, in no way benefited, from control. —RALPE A. Norem. ` 


Li “2 y POLITICAL THEORY AND MiSCBLLANROUS 
In his Practiéal Application of Democracy (Harper's, 1945, pp. 140, $2. .00), 


Oa ` George.B. de Huszar presents his conviction about democracy i in the first . 


words of his preface, in which he states that-“democracy is something you 


.. :. do;.not something ; you talk about. . < it is participation”; and his‘aim in .. 


this book is-to point out practical ways: in which people i in'a democracy 


can train themselves to cooperate i in’ the solution of community problems, A 
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difficulties a are as s nothing Sabana to atti hich would result tea the _ 
acceptance of the basic program ‘suggested by many of the authors..That 


program consists. essentially. of scrapping the International Fund for Cur- 
rency- Stabilization proposed at Bretton Woods, restoring the gold stand- 


ard; and balancing budgets. The nostalgia fer a past which is, dead is- 


heavy. Not even death is permitted to dissolve, the morganatic marriage 
of certain- economists to automaticity, ‘with its progeny of domestic un- 
employment and world disaster. It is good to note, however, that F. Cyril 
James, for one, is aware that even if alternative plans were better, the 
Bretton Woods proposals constitute “a compromise that has been agreed 
onyby .the representatives of more: than -forty nations” and “provide 
machinery ‘by which a common policy may be made effective.” And he 
sagely adds that we cannot expect that “a monetary system appropriate 
to the modern world will operate satisfactorily on the basis of competi- 


tion.” A few of the papers make worth-while reading. I suggest particularly” 


the “interview” written by Professor Corwin on.“‘Dumbarton Oaks and 
the Constitution” and the articles of Henry Hazlitt, Donald L. Kemmerer, 
‘and Harry D. Gideonse. — Samoan, Hanoar. | 


Economic Stability in the Post-War World tags of Nations, 1945, 


va 
‘ 


pp. 319, $2:50), is Part II of the Report of the Delegation on Economic 


_ Depressions, “Part I dealt with the problems of transition from a war to £ 
peace economy. Part II deals with the conditions of prosperity after the 
transition from war to-peace. There are two principal sections to this 


volume, one setting forth the nature and ‘mechanism: of depressions and - 


‘the structural changes which ‘the ‘world is undergoing, and the other 
- dealing with anti-depression policies. Among the structural changes which 
“ have occurred, and which have made the world more sensitive and vulner- 

~ able to economic depressions, are the following: a retardation. of popula- 
~ tion growth;:an increase in income per head, with ‘consequent expenditures 
on luxury and semi-luxury goods, ‘the demand for which i is unstable; the 


increased importance of expenditures for capital: goods, which expendi-. 


tures, when the economic, outlook is dark, are reduced and postponed; 
the growth of ‘rigidities—monopolistic and- semi-monopolistic controls 
„exercised by cartels, trusts, and trade unions—-which weaken the capacity 


` ‘of the economic system to make needed adjustments; the increased state . 


intervention in economic life; and’ the enhanced importance of war in its. l 


affect on economic activities. Economic instability itself, according to the 
analysis, i is a result of fluctuations in thé various types of investment and 


in the demand for durable. consumers’ -goods. It is therefore ficoesbaty, in.. 
adopting policies to prevent periodic depressions, to concentrate ‘ ‘on at-' 


tempting to stabilize or counterbalance these crucial fluctuations in invest- 


ment, ” and where stabilization i is not pele, to take al “to prevent 
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7. America’s Place in the World Economy (New York University, 1945; ° 


pp. vii, 250, $3.00), edited by Arnold J. Zurcher and Richmond Page, 
` consists of fourteen addresses given at the fourth series of- conférences of. 
_ the Institute on Postwar Reconstruction at.New York University——ad- 
‘dresses which stress the inseparable relationship between economic and ` 
` political . policies, survey the responsibilities and needs of the United | 
States, and suggest solutions to the multifaceted problem of establishing 


z 


í 


1: 


_the economic conditions ‘basic to world peace. Selected, annotated read- + `` 


ings have been appended to éach address. Contributors include Harry, D: 
Gideonse, John B. Condliffe, Marcus Nadler, Harry D. White, Herbert `. 

` Feis, Corwin D. Edwards, Redvers 3 Opie, Henry Pratt Fairehild,. = 
H. Chamberlin, E. G. Bones, William Y; Elliott, Frank D. Graham, Carlos: . 
‘Davila, and Clarence Seniof. These men in general concur upon the need ` 
for national policies directed: toward international economic expansion, 
an. objective ‘which would serve both national and international public. 


905 iriterest, and for the establishment of international economic agencies of- 


consultation and coördination. Dr.-Gideonse warns ‘that the injection of 
restrictive policies in postwar British-American economié relations, the: 
. nucleus of prewar world trade, would jeopardize world-wide economic: 
reconstruction. British-American relations, Dr, Elliott states, depend i in: 
large degree upon the réle assumed by Russia, ‘because ‘ ‘no power system ` 

~ as formidable and as disciplined as Ruasia’s can fail to key in all the other. 
problems to it, in large measure, both political and economic.” Dr: Elliott. 

` indicates that this country might- well obtai some control over. basic ` 
strategic materials i in the British Empire, and in other areas, ás a condition ` 
. for settlement of lend-lease obligations and for-the extension of postwar’ 

. oredits, and accept processed strategic minerals, to be kept as government :: 
` stockpiles, from debtor nations. ‘Sanguine hopes for. expansion of trade- 
between the United States and the Soviet Union-are likely to be disap- 
pointed; according to Mr. Chamberlin, ‘although Mr.. Ropes looks to an- 
increase in trade with Russia. Dr. Davila, discussing this country’s eco-" 
„nomic relations with Latin America, asks for a continuation of what he: 
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“terms the policy of hemispheric economic integration, —PavL Kurso. a 


A series of fifteen papers presented at’ 8 Conference vonductad spiny’ 
by the School of Law of New York University and the Economista’, 
` National Committee òn Monetary Policy forms a supplement'to the N ew ` 


York University Law Quarterly Review entitled Money and the Law (New . - : 


York University School of Law, 1945, pp. v, 159, $2. 50). The Conference 
was held with the professed purpose of integrating the thinking of lawyers 
and monetary economists on national and international monetary ques- 


` tions. It was the lack of this integration which led, according to Arthur 


` T. Vanderbilt, dean of the law school, to “some genuine difficulties, both 
at home and i in foreign relations, ad ‘Tei is my considered conclusion that these ` 
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“The objectives of the budget should be to implement democracy and 
provide a tool which will be helpful in the efficient execution of the func- 
tions and services of government. Admitting that budgeting is only a 
process and in no sense an end in itself, it nevertheless plays a vital rôle 
in the achievement of orderly management of governmental affairs. The 
budget is a device for consolidating the various interests, objectives, 
desires, and needs of our citizens into a program whereby they may 
jointly provide for their safety, convenience, and comfort. It has a 
tremendous impact upon our entire national economy. It is the most 
important single current document relating to the social and economic 
affairs of the people.” 


As a statement of policy, the budget as acted upon by Congress 
extends the sanction of legislative approval to defined govern- 
mental services, determines the scope and emphasis of these 
services through the medium of money appropriated for their 
support, and provides an element of timing in terms of fiscal years. 
But the budget is also an instrument of control, designed to enforce 
accountability for the prompt and economical execution of au- 
thorized programs. Thus the Bureau must look both ways: toward 
the framing of the budget as a broad directive for governmental 
operations, and toward the day-by-day process of continuing 
activities by which the budget is carried into effect. 

The making of the annual budget!” starts with the call for 
estimates of appropriations by the budget director. This booklet- | 
like document goes to all federal agencies each June. for the fiscal 
year beginning more than twelve months later (July 1). It requires 
them to submit their estimates to the Bureau on or before Septem- 
ber 15.18 In connection with his call, the budget director outlines 

107 On the budget process, see Harold D. Smith, “The Bureau of the Budget,” 
Public Administration Review, Vol. 1 (1941), pp. 109 ff.; Norman M. Pearson, “The 
Budget Bureau: From Routine Business to General Staff,” tbid., Vol. 8 (1943), pp. 
126 ff.; Gustave A. Moe, “The Bureau of the Budget and Governmental Budgeting 
in Wartime,” National Association of Cost Accountants Bulletin, Vol. 25 (1943), pp. 
48 ff.; Horace W. Wilkie, “Legal Basis for Increased Activities of the Federal Budget 
Bureau,” George Washington Law Review, Vol. 11 (1943), pp. 276 ff.; Robert H. 
Rawson, “The Formulation of the Federal Budget,” in Carl J. Friedrich and Ed-. 
ward 8. Mason (eds.), Public Policy (Cambridge, 1941), pp. 78 ff. For the institu- 
tional and procedural context of the budget process, see Daniel T. Selko, The Fed- 
eral Financial System (Washington, 1940). For constructively critical views on the 
budget process, see E. L. Kohler, “Expenditure Controls in the United States Gov- 
ernment,” Accounting Review, Vol. 20 (1945), pp. 31 ff.; V. O. Key, “The Lack of a 
Budgetary Theory,” in this Ruvimw, Vol. 34 (1940), pp. 1137 f. 

108 Estimates for war agencies (military as’well as'civilian—the latter alone num- 
ber 19) are submitted several months later. In the treatment of these estimates, lim- 
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the policy of the President with respect to the budget. The call 
contains detailed instructions. for the execution of the required . 
letter of transmittal (together with summary of estimates by 
bureaus, offices, and similar organizational units), estimates of 
appropriations (known as language sheets), schedules of obliga- 
tions (officially referred to as green sheets), and justifications of 
estimates. These specific instructions are followed by general 
instructions and a set of illustrative exhibits. 

The assembling and review of preliminary estimates coming 
from the various subdivisions of each agency is a prime respon- 
sibility of its- budget officer. Internal procedures vary, but scrutiny 
is usually extensive.% Workload data and operating standards 
find attention as a basis of tentative financial determinations. 
Information of this character is drawn upon for budgetary justifi- 
cations. ®? Equally important is the construction of the agency’s 
estimates in terms of an integrated work program in which con- 
tradictions and conflicts among different activities are eliminated. 
Such integration calls for close contact between the budget officer 
and the departmental leadership. Without the support of his top 
management, no budget officer could undertake to settle questions 
of relative priority in the activity pattern of his agency, because 
each question is likely to impinge upon the preferences of operating 
officials. Identical problems arise in the adjustment of agency 
estimates to the President's budget policy. 

As the budget officer sits down with his operating colleagues at 





ited adjustments of the regular procedure for reasons of both security and flexibility 
were considered appropriate. However, the adjustments neither touched upon the 
basic precepts of responsible budgeting nor led to the suspension of statutory re- 
quirements. 

108 For an illustration of agency practice, see Verne B. Lewis, Budgetary Admin- 
tsiration in the United States Department of Agriculture (Chicago, 1941). This depart- 
ment has distinguished itself through the pioneering efforts of its Director of Fi- 
nance, William A. Jump. 

uo The call for estimates sposifleally instructs the federal agencies to present 

workload data and operating standards in their budgetary justifications. 

iu This is true even though hitherto such presidential policy statements have 
tended to be quite general, especially with respect to the “substance of governmental 
programs”; Pearson, loc. cit. in note 107 above, p. 183. ‘One may perhaps assume 
that these statements will increase in specificity under a postwar policy of high-level 
employment, but it should be borne in mind that the activity structure of the execu- 
tive branch, intertwined as it is with various interest formations which exert con- 
tinual pressures, does not readily respond to modifications from the top. See Pen- 
dleton Herring, ‘““Executive-Legislative Responsibilities,” in this Revmw, Vol. 38 
` (1944), pp. 1153 ff. : 
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the conference table, he has exceptional opportunities not only 
for arriving at sound budgetary recommendations but also for 
strengthening the management of his agency. His is a vital power— 
the power to question. He can.test the logic of bureau requests for 
funds. He can spot organizational weaknesses and operational 
failings. He can analyze old and new programs as parts of a general 
plan. He can fortify the bureau chiefs in their sense of proportion, 
and arouse them to a recognition of the needs of the agency as a 
whole. These are his opportunities. But there are also limitations.™ 
Large-scale organizations are burdened with great inertia. Change 
usually requires extraordinary effort. Pressure of regular business 
may absorb so much energy that little is left for such additional 
effort. Moreover, individual bureau chiefs may insist that the 
services under their control be considered taboo on grounds of 
special legislative backing..4 No agency will lightly offend en- 
trenched interests. 

In the Bureau of the Budget, the financial requests as sub- 
mitted in final form by the federal agencies are analyzed by the 
Estimates Division, the largest and—in point of functional 
seniority—oldest division.’ It is organized on an agency basis, 
and divided into some twelve groups, each of which handles the 
estimates of a number of agencies more or less similar in program 
or activity. These groups report to the division head through 
five assistant division chiefs.” Upon receipt in the Bureau, the 
estimates are studied by the budget examiners assigned to deal 
with the individual agency. As a rule, because of their manifold 
working relationships with the agency, examiners are familiar 
with the main factors underlying its estimates; they may have 
been called in by the agency budget officer for previous consulta- 


12 These limitations are made still more acute when the budget officer is merely 
a formal appendage to the office of the agency head, or when the staff facilities at his 
command are under-developed. 

us A “boost” even from a single influential member of an Appropriations Com- 
mittee may carry much weight. 

14 Perhaps it is more appropriate to say that the Estimates Division shares its 
functional seniority with the Legislative Reference Division, which can trace its 
clearance responsibility with respect to legislative proposals presenting fiscal im- 
plications to Budget Circular No. 49 of Dec. 19, 1921. 

u5 The estimates of the legislative and judicial branches come to the Bureau for 
inclusion in the annual budget, but for obvious reasons are not subject to revision. 
The principle is one of law; Budget and Accounting Act (see note 101), sec. 201 (a). 

ue Each assistant division chief is in charge of two or more groups. 
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them, too difficult to settle on the spot, are marked down for 
special study at a later time. 


After the hearing, the committee meets in executive session for: ~ 


the purpose of preparing its recommendations. Important questions 
on policy matters are discussed with the chief of the Estimates 
Division. Clearance must be obtained for all items on which 
specialized knowledge is available in other parts of the Bureau. 
After the hearing committee has formulated its recommendations,, 
these as well as the estimates are considered by the budget direc- 
tor, assisted by a review committee of annually varying member- 
ship! His review actions furnish the basis on which he advises the 
President. Subsequently, the Bureau communicates the President’s 


decisions to the individual agencies, so that they can proceed with 
the revision of their justifications for the Appropriations Com- ` 


mittees of Congress. 


Although responsibility for the Bureau’s share in the budget I 


process centers in the Estimates: Division, participation by other 
divisions is indispensable. Mention should be made especially of 
-the Fiscal Division, in which one finds “the nucleus of a planning 
staff”! tied in with the Bureau’s budgetary functions. While the 





the agency’s activity structure in the broader contéxt of general policy is not always 
susceptible of explicit. definition; see note 111. Finally, the character of the review 
approach of the Appropriations Committees exerts considerable influence on the 
administrative hearing. This approach has on the whole not been conducive to con- 
sistent evaluation of governmental programs; see Arthur W. Macmahon, “Con- 
gressional Oversight of Administration: The Power of the Purse,” Political Science 
Quarterly, Vol. 58 (1943), pp. 161 ff., 380 ff. I 


41 For instance, reorganizations or major management changes contemplated in ` 


the estimates are cleared with the Division of Administrative Management, statisti- 
cal projects with the Division of Statistical Standards, and mapping or charting 
projects with the chief examiner for surveying and mapping. On the latter’s pro- 
gram-meking and codrdinating responsibilities, see Executive Order No. 9094 of 
Mar. 10, 1942. . - i 

12 This committee serves the director only in an advisory capacity. Oral elabora- 
tion of the estimates is the responsibility of members of the hearing committees. At 
this closing stage in the tentative formulation of the executive budget, agency rep- 
resentatives are not present. ; 


133 Agencies are sometimes more interested in the reasons underlying the Presi- . 


dent’s decision than in the decision itself. One can imagine situations where an exact 
statement of the supporting reasons would be very difficult. Ordinarily, however, it 
should be easier. According to agency representatives, the Bureau has not always 
been successful in conveying these reasons; for an interesting illustration, see Hear- 
ings on the Navy Department Appropriation Bill for 1944, 78th Cong., lat Sess. 
(1943), pp. 315 ff. 

1% Macmahon, loc. cit. in note 104 above, p. 1183. See also Arthur N. Holcombe, 
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examiners of the Estimates Division look in the main toward 
individual agencies and related groups of agencies, this fiscal staff 
gives special attention to broader governmental programs and 
their economic implications. Through its working contacts with 
staff groups in other agencies, such as the Treasury Department 
and the Federal Reserve System, it is able to supply the budget 
director with detailed information distilled from many sources. It 
also aids him in bringing together the raw materials for the budget 
message, which embodies the President’s proposals for the govern- 
ment’s annual program and explains its impact upon the economic 
life of the nation. In general, each member of the fiscal staff 
devotes the larger part of his time to a particular field in which he 
serves all parts of the Bureau as a specialist—banking and credit, 
resources and investment, transportation, federal-state-local rela- 
tions, or foreign commerce. Without this kind of focus, a budget 
agency might not see the forest for the trees. 

Aside from its work in the area of program analysis, the Fiscal 
Division, through. another staff group, concerns itself with the 
elaboration of the financial reporting system to perfect it as a 
means of budgetary control. A landmark in this development is 
Executive Order No. 8512 of August 18, 1940.1 The order directs 


“Over-All Financial Planning through the Bureau of the Budget,” Public Adminis- 
tration Review, Vol. 1 (1941), pp. 225 ff. Perhaps it need not be said that the work of 
the Fiscal Division is no substitute for that of the abolished National Resources 
Planning Board. Macmahon has legitimately raised the question “whether long- 
range studies which describe desirable objectives can be conducted in the absence of 
something like the former National Resources-Planning Board”; loc. cit. in note 104 
above, p. 1183. 

us Improvement of the form of the budget document is another field of Fiscal 
Division activity. There have been several desirable changes in recent years, but on 
the whole the budget document itself—in contrast with the budget message or the 
budget review issued by the Bureau shortly after the beginning of the new fiscal 
year—astill presents a rather forbidding appearance. Because of innate complexities 
and the need for accommodating the preferences of the legislative branch, further 
progress is likely to occur only step by step. For some of the problems and issues in- 
volved, see Harold D. Smith, “The Budget as an Instrument of Legislative Control 
and Executive Management,” Public Admintstration Review, Vol. 4 (1944), pp. 181 
ff. : 
It may be expected that under auspices of a policy of “full employment” both 
form and content of the annual budget will change considerably, especially through 
relating the government’s budget to the “nation’s budget.” A point of departure 
appears to have been established in the last budget message (January, 1945) and in 
the subsequent budget review, dated August 1, 1945. 

1% As amended by Executive Order No. 9084 of March 3, 1942. On the purpose 
and content of Executive Order No. 8512, see the budget director’s explanatory 
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federal agencies and governmental corporations to submit to the 
Treasury Department such accounting data as may be necessary 
for adequate central reporting. Determination of the content and 
frequency of these reports is a duty of the Bureau of the Budget.127 
Under the executive order, six regulations have been issued jointly 
by the Secretary of the Treasury and the budget director, with the 
concurrence of the Comptroller General.4* The first lays down 
standard definitions to provide uniform terminology; it also 
designates specified reporting forms for use by all federal agencies. 
Perhaps the most important form is the monthly report on the 
status of each appropriation, from which the Bureau obtains a 
graphic picture of the current rate of expenditures and obligations 
throughout the executive branch. The second and third regulations 
set forth a similar scheme of financial reporting for governmental 
corporations and enterprises conducted along commercial lines. 
The fourth, fifth, and sixth relate to federal receipts and expendi- 
tures abroad. 


Congress as a rule appropriates money on an annual basis. 
Proper distribution of expenditures and obligations over the 
twelve-month period is accomplished by quarterly apportionments. 
These are determined by the Bureau, generally at the beginning of 
the fiscal year.4® To meet changing circumstances, apportionments 


memorandum to the President as published in Cong. Rec., Vol. 88 (1942), pp, 1306 
ff. See also J. Weldon Jones, “The Execution of the Federal Budget,” Accounting 
Review, Vol. 17 (1942), pp. 88 ff. 

BY As a supporting assignment, the Division of Administrative Management car- 
ries on a series of studies to promote improved budgetary administration by federal 
agencies. 

us Budget-Treasury Regulation No. 1 of June 28, 1941, as revised (June 1, 
1942); No. 2 of June 30, 1942; No. 3 of September 1, 1944; No. 4 of September 15, 
1944 (with Supplements Nos. 1 and 2 of September 80, 1944); No. 5 of December 31, 
1944 (with Supplement No. 1 of March 31, 1945); and No. 6 of December 31, 1944. 
See also General Accounting Office Regulation No. 100 of October 4, 1943. The lat- 
ter is not closely integrated with Budgot-Treasury Regulation No. 1. 

: 49 The Bureau’s authority rests on the so-called anti-deficiency legislation (act 
of Mar. 8, 1905, as amended by act of Feb. 27, 1906—34 Stat. 48; 81 U. 8. C. 665) 
and Executive Order No. 6166 of June 10, 1933. When the appropriation proves 
inadequate to the unfolding needs of the agency, a supplemental appropriation must 
be sought, estimates for which are processed like those for the annual budget. When 
it becomes evident in the course of the fiscal year that for unforeseeable reasons the 
agency’s program does not require the full amounts appropriated by Congress, the 
Bureau customarily—and in harmony with the practice of most state budget agen- 
cies—places the funds not needed in reserve. This method of establishing reserves 
has recently attracted critical attention in some congressional quarters. On the 
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may be revised at the request of individual agencies both from 
quarter to quarter and within a quarter. The Bureau's apportion- ` 
ment procedure is geared to the report forms prescribed in Budget- 
Treasury Regulation No. 1.1 All agencies use these forms in 
requesting apportionments or revisions of apportionments. More- 
over, the monthly reports in which each agency accounts for the 
status of its appropriations show any obligations in excess of 
apportionments. Requests for apportionments are usually preceded 
by conferences between the budget examiners of the Estimates 
Division and agency budget officers. If particular problems arise, 
an informal hearing may be called in order to attain a practical 
solution. The combined effect of the financial reporting system 
and the Bureau’s apportioning power has gone far toward giving 
much-needed transparency to budget execution. 

As a description of the Bureau’s functions, this summary of the 
main steps into which the preparation of the executive budget and 
its administration divide themselves gives no account of the 
legislative phase, especially the work of the House and Senate 
Appropriations Committees.1 Nor does it fully convey either the 
time-consuming chores of a continuing nature which in the Bureau 
provide the foundation for each main step or the scope of inter- 
divisional coöperation in framing evaluative judgments. Through- 
out the fiscal year, budget examiners must keep themselves cur- 
rently informed on all significant developments that may sffect 
the financial needs of the agencies within their estimates jurisdic- 
tion. Even minor organizational changes and modifications in 
programs decided upon in an agency may have concrete implica- 
tions for the structure of appropriations and apportionments. On 
these matters the Bureau is frequently asked in advance for advice. 
other hand, see Second Deficiency Appropriation Act of 1944 (Public Law No. 375, 
78th Cong., 2d Sess.), sec. 303. 

Subsequent legislation has gone still further. Sec. 607 of the Federal Empioyees 
Pay Act of 1945 (Public Law No. 106, 79th Cong., 1st Sess.) contains the first ex- 
plicit statutory acknowledgment of the budget director’s authority to reserve possi- 
ble savings from expenditure. It is equally significant that this provision—in 
harmony with the doctrine incorporated in the Budget and Accounting Act—places 
the exercise of the budget director’s reserve power “under such policies as the Presi- 
dent may prescribe” (sec. 607 d). : 

40 Apportionments for war agencies (see note 108) are determined from quarter 
to quarter. 

Ul See note 128 above. In connection with its apportioning activity, the Esti- 


- mates Division also reviews the internal allotment of funds by the various agencies. 
u For the legislative phase, see Macmahon, loc. cit. in note 120 above. 
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Budget examiners also bring to the attention of agency officials 
questions of management and operation which are likely to become 
pressing, and suggest means of meeting.such questions on the basis 
of successful experiments carried on in other agencies. To measure 
up to his tasks, a budget examiner must, week after week, go 
through a pile of materials—legislative debates and documents, 
pamphlets and periodicals, reports and memoranda written in the 
Bureau or by otheriagencies. Conferences and committee meetings, 
inside and outside the Bureau, take another portion of his time. 
But without investment there could be no returns. 

Budget execution, then, no less than budget preparation, calls 
for competent sifting of a.mass of data in order to project realisti- 
cally and with increasing precision the financial needs of federal 
agencies in relation to the.actual record: -Reconsideration of these 
needs as the fiscal year: progresses is within the ambit of the 
Bureau’s apportioning power: ` More recently, Congress has singled 
tion. The Overtime Pay -Act of 194318 made it the duty of the 
Bureau to determine, at-least from quarter to quarter, the number 
of employees necessary “for the proper and efficient exercise’ of 
the functions of the executive branch. Personnel in excess of the 
budget director’s periodic determinations must be released at such 
times as he orders. His determinations are each quarter reported to 
Congress. As in the budget: process itself, initial study of the 
personnel requirements of each agency subject to the act is the 
responsibility of the examiners in the Estimates Division. Tenta- 
tive findings are reviewed by the five assistant division chiefs, 
acting as a committee. They weigh recommendations primarily 

18 See note 105 above. The theory of this act was curiously at variance with the 
misgivings which of late have been voiced in Congress over the Bureau’s traditional 
practice of establishing reserves in the execution of the budget; see note 129 above. 

The overtime pay legislation has been put into more permanent form in the 
Federal Employees Pay Act of 1945 (Public Law No. 106, 79th Cong., 1st Sess.). 
Under this law the budget director’s authority has become continuing; the act has 
simultaneously clarified his relationship with the President in making personnel 
determinations. 

14 Sec, 11. Under the act, additional seripehaedion as authorised in accordance 
with the prolongation of the governmental work-week to 48 hours was automatically 
withheld for the employees of any agency unless its head certified within thirty days 
from the effective date prescribed by the budget director that the number of em- 
ployees of the agency did not exceed the latter’s determination; secs. 2 and 3. 

18 See note 116 above. As is the case generally, their actions in this capacity are 
subject to review by the chief of the Estimates Division. 


td 
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with a view to uniform application of general standards and to the 
operating strength of major sectors of governmental activities, 
thus providing a foundation for the decisions of the budget direc- ` 
tor. In order to have- constructive effects, determinations of this 
nature must go hand in hand with concrete suggestions for manage- 
ment improvement. Without a program of administrative studies 
as envisaged by the Budget and Agcounting Act,! the Bureau 
would be equally ill prepared for the’ setting of personnel “ceilings” 
and the discharge of its estimates responsibilities. 

2. Central Clearance. In our sometimes inconsistent verbal 
symbolism of public management, we usually place the President 
at the apex of the administrative hierarehy.*? Perhaps it would 
be more correct to visualize his exercise of the executive function 
in terms of a series of concentric circles. Only the innermost circle 
connotes the President’s personal sphere of action. The imme- 
diately surrounding circle might indicate the area of his top policy 
` advisers. In the next wider circle, one would presumably find his 
principal staff officers. In such a picture, the going concerns of the 
departments fall into one of the outer circles. But even the day-by- 
day business of individual agencies is in some fashion related to 
the center of direction. This relationship cannot be left to chance. 
It must be planned and organized. Admitting a considerable 
degree of freedom of transit from circle to circle,48 there are many 
things the President cannot be bothered with, though they are 
big enough to require settlement in his name. One way of achieving 
such settlement is through central clearance. 

One obvious field in which central clearance must be provided 

16 Sec. 209. Through the Administrative Management Division, the Bureau as- 
‘sists agencies in planning employee suggestion systems and programs for operation 
analysis specifically aimed at first-line supervisors; see Work Simplification as 
Exemplified by the Work Simplification Program of the U. 8. Bureau of the Budget, 
Public Administration Service Publication No. 91 (Chicago, 1945); Fritz Morstein 
Marx, “Looking at Under-All Manageme, ” Public Administration Review, Vol. 
4 (1944), pp. 368 ff. 

u7 Although the importance of “tines of command” and “administrative chan- 
nels” should not be minimized, it must be borne in mind that these concepts con- 
tend in operating practice with substantial counter-influences; see notes 111 and 
113 above. 

us Notwithstanding the existence of his Executive Office, the President, in his 
combined rôles as political leader and head of the administrative branch, would 
probably find it quite difficult to give his relationships with those in the inner circles 


around him a high degree of organizational form. On the case for “crystallization,” 
see Macmahon, loc. cit. in note 104, pp. 1184 ff. 
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in an organized manner is that of departmental participation in 
the legislative process.” Such participation takes different forms. 
Legislative proposals may originate in individual agencies. Or 
agencies may be asked by congressional committees to explain 
their views on pending bills. Here the Bureau of the Budget has, 
since its earliest days, exercised codrdinative functions of great 
significance“*—functions that were subsequently broadened to 
include all agency recommendations with regard to legislative 
measures, whether or not these have fiscal implications. The 
procedure established with the President’s approval for Bureau 
clearance of such recommendations makes it incumbent upon 
every federal agency first to secure from the budget director a 
statement of advice on the relationship of the legislative proposal 
in question to the program of the President. The agency must 
include this statement in its communication to Congress. 

In considering the facts of each case, the budget director 
utilizes the services of the Legislative Reference Division, a 
small staff unit, which in turn reinforces its knowledge by tapping 
the special information lodged in various other parts of the Bureau. 
It also solicits methodically the views of all agencies interested in 
the matter under deliberation. In this process it is possible not 
only to accomplish a reconciliation of departmental attitudes at 
variance with one another, but also to obtain a fuller recognition 
of the President’s program. The logic of the arrangement lies in 
the fact that the Bureau is strategically placed for “looking across 


ut This field, too, engaged the attention of the President’s Committee on Ad- 
ministrative Management; see its Report with Special Studies (Washington, 1937), 
especially E. E. Witte’s contribution to the subject. On the clearance work of the 
Bureau of the Budget, see the literature cited in note 107 above, especially Pearson, 
pp. 138-139. 

uo Budget Circular No. 49 of December 19, 1921, in harmony with the objectives 
of sec. 206 of the Budget and Accounting Act, prescribed Bureau clearance of all 
legislative proposals originating in the departments or referred to them by Congress 
for comment or review in so far as these proposals might “‘create a charge upon the 
Public Treasury or commit the Government to obligations which would later require 
appropriation to meet them.” On the legal basis, see Wilkie, loc. cit. in note 107 
above, pp. 271-272. Y 

w Reorganization Plan II of May 9, 1939, pt. 8, sec. 301, together with Execu- 
tive Order No. 8248 of Sept. 8, 1939. 

18 For some suggestion of the volume of business, see Smith, loc. ctf. in note 107 
above, p. 112. 

43 Both its functions and its mode of operations may be called traditional; see 
note 114 above. 
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departmental lines.” Moreover, by clearing agency recom- 
mendations dealing with proposed legislation, the Bureau is better. 
prepared to aid the President in reaching a decision on enrolled 
bills coming to him after final passage by both chambers of Con- 
gress. At this stage, again, the views of the departments must be 
sought, and under much greater pressure of time.“* Yet, without 
careful analysis the President might often find himself guessing. 
The same kind of assistance in essentially the same manner is 
rendered’ him by the budget director in the clearance of proposed 
executive orders and proclamations.'7 

Although exerting a substantial influence aid executive 
integration, the Bureau’s clearance functions are in effect suspen- 
sive rather than preclusive. Agency compliance rests more on self- 
restraint than on compulsion. It could hardly be otherwise. Depart- 
ments. silenced in pursuing their legislative interests “through 
channels” would not be easily prevented from conveying these 
interests in one way or another to sympathetic members of Con- 
gress ready for sponsorship. In outlining the Bureau’s position two 
years ago before a congressional committee, a qualified spokes- 
man! pointed out that 


“with respect to legislation, we never tell a department what to say ina 
report. I have seen reports contain the most fulsomely laudatory praise 
of legislation which, at its end, contained the statement that the Budget 
Bureau had reported that it was not inaccord with the program of the 
President. The question of control depends on what you do up here.” 


The witness also explained that in advising the President the . 
Bureau aimed ‘‘to be faithful in presenting ... both sides of the 
question—all sides of the question,” which “requires a good deal 
of-conscientious hard work in the preparation of memoranda for 


14 To quote the testimony of the chief of the Legislative Reference Division be- 
fore the House Committee on the Civil Service, investigating civilian employment, 
78th Cong., lst Sess., Hearings, p. 367 (1943). It may be noted, however, that the 
budget director's advice to the agencies concerned ordinarily does not enter into 
reasons, 

16 This point was stressed in the testimony referred to in the preceding note. 

us Since the President has only ten days, excluding Sundays, from the date of 
receipt at the White House within which to act on enrolled bills, these are accorded 
priority over other matters in the Bureau and all other federal agencigs. 

14 See Executive Order No. 7298 of Feb. 18, 1936. Proposed executive orders and 
proclamations are cleared to the President through the Department of Justice, which 
attends to the legal aspects. 

148 Loc, cit. in note 144 above, p. 366. 
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his consideration.” Furthermore, as the witness made plain, 
advice from the Bureau in these matters, like any other advice, 
‘in no way shackles the President's independent judgment.!% 
Preparatory work on proposed executive orders and proclamations 
is naturally subject to the same qualification. Yet continuity in the 
handling of the preliminary phases at a central place adds to 
consistency and reduces the possibility of ill-considered action. In 
view of the President’s right to suit his own convenience in this 
respect,'® exercise of these ckearance functions by the Bureau as 
part of the Executive Office is an arrangement supported by good 
reasons. Needless to say, the arrangement augments the demands 
on the Bureau for something ike selective ubiquity.” 

A different kind of clearance service is furnished through the 
Bureau’s review of forms anc plans for the collection of informa- 
tion by federal agencies: Administration would be erratic and 
aimless without being guided by a wide range of data much of 
which must be secured directly from the public. In view of the 
mass of data required, coérdiration of agency requests for informa- 
tion is a material safeguard against both duplication of administra- 
tive effort and excessive burdens on the citizen. Under the Federal 
Reports Act of 1942, report forms and plans for the gathering 
of data must be approved by the budget director, who in the 
exercise of this function relies on the Division of Statistical Stand- 
ards. In the sense of the act,!™ report forms include applications, 
questionnaires, and reports with incidental tabulations, whether 
or not to be used on a single orcasion or in a recurrent manner. Re- 


u° Tbid. “(Where the question is a difficult one and the Director has not talked 
with the President personally, we... ask what the President's desires are with re- 
spect to legislation.” 

10 Tn response to the committee shairman’s question, “... the President does 
not always follow the recommendaticns you make, does he?,” the witness answered, 
“No, sir.” Ibid. 2 

151 In the words of Senator McKellar, acting chairman of the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee, the President “has the right to call on anybody he pleases, of 
course.” Hearings on the Independent Offices Appropriation Bill for 1945, 78th 
Cong., 2d Sess. (1944), p. 113. 

152 As Senator McKellar put it rasher liberally, ‘‘The Bureau of the Budget sits 
in on every activity of the Government these days—I do not think there is anything 
they miss....”’ Ibid., pp. 112-118. 

183 See note 105 above. The law incorporates basic recommendations made by the 
former Central Statistical Board, predecessor of the Bureau’s Division of Statistical 
Standards. 4 . 

1⁄4 As elaborated by Regulation A issued under the act. 
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porting plans in the statutory meaning include any requirement, 
general or specific, for the establishment and maintenance of rec- 
ords from which information is to be compiled, as well as instruc- 
tions governing the content, preparation, or return of a form. Paral- 
lel procedures apply to the review and clearance of report forms and 
plans. . 

The first steps in the clearance of a report form are taken within 
the agency where the form originates. In harmony with its interest 
in strengthening departmental management, the Bureau has en- 
couraged federal agencies to provide for internal control over their 
report forms and plans. Although joint consideration of important 
forms from the start may be indicated in order to allow for early 
consultation with interested departments, more often the agency’s 
internal control unit has completed its review before the form comes 
to the Bureau. Here the clearance officer of the Statistical Stand- 
ards Division assigns it to a staff member to serve as primary re- 
viewer.’ He is responsible for consulting all federal agencies having 
an official interest in the subject-matter to which the form relates.15* 
Trade associations and other organizations outside the federal 
government are also approached for advice if this appears desirable. 
Informality of consultation prevents delay and te down circum- 
locution. 

The primary reviewer must find out whether the information 
sought is essential to the agency’s program; whether it is already 
available in another agency; if not available, whether it might bet- 
ter be requested jointly with other data needed by the same or a 

155 Only a few agencies are exempted from the provisions of the Federal Reports 
Act; Internal Revenue forms representing the most important area exempted. For 
more specific discussion of this kind of clearance activity, see Stuart A. Rice, “The 
Rôle and Management of the Federal Statistical System,” in this Review, Vol. 34 
(1940), pp. 481 f., and “Codérdination of Federal Statistical Programs,” American 
Journal of Soctology, Vol. 50 (1944), pp. 22 ff.; Edward T. Crowder, “Centralized 
Internal Control of Data Collection by Federal Agencies,” American Statistical 
Association Journal, Vol. 39 (1944), pp. 144 ff. 

1 Tf the internal control unit has disapproved the form, it is, of course, not. 
handed on to the Bureau. 

u7 Other staff members may be designated as secondary reviewers, with the pri-- 
mary reviewer serving as the team leader. 

134 One agency may be interested because the form, with or without modifica- 
tion, ‘can serve its administrative needs. Another agency may be interested because 
it maintains a research program in which the data to be obtained by the form will be 


helpful. A third, lacking any operating or research interest in the data, may never- 
theless be in a position to render technical advice, 
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different agency; whether it would be useful to other agencies, 
with or without modification of the proposed form; and whether 
the form is technically adequete. In order to arrive at answers to 
these questions, the reviewer takes counsel with his colleagues in 
the division and staff of other divisions possessing familiarity with 
the particular area. Information which he obtains from various 
sources may raise problems of program codérdination among differ- 
ent agencies. Such information is relayed to other parts of the 
Bureau primarily concerned with these problems. 

If a report form is disapproved, the agency originating it is so 
informed. If a form proves justifiable and satisfactory, the agency 
receives a notice of approval. Frequently the approval is condi- 
tional upon specific changes. The notice states the approval number 
and usually a date on which the approval will expire. Both the ap- 
proval number and the expiration date are put on the printed form 
for everyone to see. Expiration dates can be set in such a way as to 
facilitate simultaneous reconsideration of related forms.1% 

Review of statistical plans and proposals for the collection of data 
in essence involves nothing les3 than an attempt at full coérdination 
of agency reporting programs. Responsibility for this task is as- 
signed to individual staff m2mbers of the Statistical Standards 
Division having command of broad subject-matter fields such as 
labor statistics. Discussion with the departments aims at appro- 
priate modifications and consolidations of fact-gathering programs 
within and between agencies. Such discussion also provides the 
budget director with a basis for recommendations to the President 

89 Standards of technical adequacy govern such matters as the suitability of the 
proposed method of collection; examination of the coverage proposed, which may 
be too broad or too narrow, or may involve faulty sampling; evaluation of the pro- 
posed frequencies of collection, which may be excessive; and conformity with the 
bookkeeping functions of an industry which is to submit returns on the form. 

w The written statement sets forta the reasons. 

11 In his most recent testimony, 2efore the House Appropriations Committee, 
the budget director supplied the following information about the work of the Di- 
vision of Statistical Standards: “During the calendar years 1943 and 1944, the 
Bureau acted on a total of 15,347 forms, of which 1,526 were disapproved. A total 
of 1,104 of those disapproved were repetitive forms, which would have called for 
continuing information at periodic ictervals. Slightly more than half of the forms . 
acted on during this period were forms required for administrative purposes. Almost 
30 per cent were forms used to collact data needed for general informational or 
policy-making purposes, and the balance were applications for benefits and priv- 


ileges.”’ Hearings on the Independent Offices Appropriations Bill for 1946, 79th 
Cong., 1st Sess, (1945), p. 1306, 
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for legislative improvement of the federal government’s statistical 
programs. Thus, together with the Fiscal Division, the Statistical 
Standards Division has taken the initiative in considering the range 
of data that will be required as a factual foundation in support of a 
postwar policy of high-level production and employment. Another 
device of codrdination is the establishment of a single collecting 
agency for any type of information. Whenever the budget director 
is satisfied that the information needs of two or more agencies will 
be adequately served by a single collecting agency, he is authorized 
by the Federal Reports Act to call a hearing." After the hearing, 
he may issue an order designating the collecting agency and pre- 
scribing its duties and functions and those of the agencies for 
which it is to serve as agent.} 

Particular attention has been given to easing the burden of re- 
port forms and plans on small business. For many statistical pro- 
grams, cut-off points have been fixed—by establishing exemptions 
for enterprises below a specified size, or by prescribing separate 
requirements involving less frequent or less extensive reporting for 
smaller firms. In the development of methods for reducing report- 
ing loads on industry, the Bureau has benefited from the assistance 
of its Advisory Committee on Government Questionnaires, com- 
posed of representatives of seven major business organizations. 

Technical improvement of statistical methods is another concern 
of the Statistical Standards Division. With interdepartmental 

` coöperation, it has been active in the preparazion of standard classi- 
fications such as the standard commodity classification. It has 
also worked toward improved sampling techniques and standards 
of form design. Pertinent information is disseminated among fed- 
eral agencies.™ Finally, the division aids the budget director in the 


ia At the hearing, the agencies concerned or any other interested persons have 
an opportunity to present their views. 

18 While such order is in effect, no federal agency covered by it may obtain for 
itself any information which the collecting agency is to supply. 

14 Established by the budget director in 1942, it has organised some forty sub- 
committees to deal with specific areas. More recently, the Bureau has created a 
Labor Advisory Committee and an Agricultural Advisory Committee on Federal 
Statistics, 

16 To stimulate inter-agency contacts among persannel engaged in the collec- 
tion, processing, or analysis of information, the divisior issues annually a Directory 
of Statistical Agencies. For each agency of the government this compilation lists all 
those in responsible positions who are wholly or partly engaged in statistical ac- 
tivity or in economic or social research. The division also publishes a monthly 
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discharge of his wartime duty to maintain a continuous surveillance 
over governmental popbeen3 of statistical data in the interest of 
national security.’ 

3. Administrative Studies. Promotion of “economy and efficiency 
in the conduct of public service” throughout the federal govern- 
ment is a prime duty of the Eureau of the Budget under its statu- 
tory charter.!*’ In writing this phrase into the law, the founders of 
the national budget system drew: a clear line of demarcation be- 
tween two versions of economy. One would attempt to impose upon 
administrative operations a thoughtless regimen of starvation. The 
other would try to sustain the highest grade of service at the lowest 
cost. By linking economy and efficiency—cost and performance— 
the Budget and Accounting Act endorsed the latter version and 
rejected the former. Far from pronouncing itself in favor of less and 
less service to be financed fram public revenue, the law called for 
more economical service by more efficient service. Slashing of ap- 
propriations in itself would not produce greater efficiency but 
usually cut. the arteries of service. To be sure, like the power of 
taxation, in-John Marshall’s famous dictum, budgeting involves 
` the power to destroy. Yet its true end is the opposite of destruction. 
Moreover, there is a vast difference between blind slaughter and a 
competently executed surgical excision based on careful diagnosis. 
Better still than such an excision is continuous examination of the 
institutional health of the executive branch in order to obviate 
curative needs by prevention. This requires administrative study.168` 

Conduct of administrative studies is not the exclusive domain of 
any particular division of the Bureau. Nor do they spring from a 
single point of origin. Need for special surveys may disclose itself 
in the analysis of budgetary estimates. Organizational and man- 


entitled Statistical Reporter, which cantains brief accounts of outstanding develop- 
ments within and outside the government of special interest to statistical personnel. 

166 Executive Order No. 9103 of Mar. 18, 1942. 

167 Budget and Accounting Act (s2e note 101 above), sec. 209. 

188 See the literature cited in note 107 above, especially Wilkie, pp. 291 f., and 
Pearson, pp. 139 ff. See also the latter’s “A General Staff to Aid the President, W 
Public Administration Review, Vol. 4 -1944), pp. 127 ff.; ; Bernard L. Gladieux, “Man- 
agement Planning in the Federal Government, 5 Advanced Management, Vol. 5 (1940) 
pp. 77 ff.; H. 8. Person, “Research and Planning as Functions of Administration 
and Management,” Public Administration Review, Vol. 1 (1941), pp. 65 #.; Don- 
ald C. Stone, “Planning as an Administrative Process,” in National Conference on 
Planning, Proceedings (Chicago, 19¢1), pp. 80 ff.; Harold Seidman, Investigating 
Municipal Administration (New York, 1941). 
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agerial questions may also come in sight through the activities of 
the Statistical Standards Division or the War Projects Unit, which 
employs a small staff of engineers to check into the progress of 
governmental war construction and major production programs by 
site and plant inspection.” Then, too, suggestions for adminis- 
trative studies may emerge from the daily contacts between the 

~Bureau’s several field offices and the various federal field establish- 
ments.!’° A large portion of all such studies originate as the inci- 
dental product of past or current surveys undertaken by the Divi- 
sion of Administrative Management. 

This division, the Bureau’s second largest, devotes ita attention 
specifically to the solution of organizational problems and ths de- 
velopment of good management in the executive branch. Its man- 
agement groups help federal agencies to strengthen their staff and 
auxiliary services and to utilize tested business methods; they also 
foster improvement and simplification of government-wide proce- 
dures and operating techniques applied by individual departments. 
Its organization group works out plans for the structural arrange- 
ment of the executive branch, and aids in the establishment, re- 
alignment, reconversion, or liquidation of agencies or agency units. 
Its international group concentrates on the organization, proce- 
dures, and interrelationships of federal agencies in foreign activi- 
ties, and their ties with international bodies in which the United 
States participates. The division also contains a war records group 
which takes an active part in the preparation of first accounts of 
administrative developments in the main sectors of federal war 
organization!” 

Whether a survey is to be undertaken by the Administrative 
Management Division or another division depends on a number of 

180 Established in 1940, the War Projects Unit keeps the budget director posted 
on the status of industrial construction and production programs supported by pub- ' 
lic expenditures. The unit’s engineer-examiners look into technical and financial 
aspects and also appraise operating efficiency. 

170 A central establishment, the Bureau must do all it can to minimize tke dis- 
tance between it and the field operations of the executive branch. The need for 
focal points of field analysis led in 1943 to the organization of a few field cffices. 
These are combined in the Bureau’s Field Service. Its main duties are to secure for 
the budget director information about federal field operations; promote economical 
and effective field administration; and render field assistance to the several divisions 
of the Bureau. See also Earl Latham, “Executive Management and the Federal 
‘Field Service,” Public Administration Review, Vol. 5 (1945), pp. 16 ff. 

1 Bee “The Recording of World War II,” in this Revrsw, Vol. 88 (1944), pp. 
331 ff. 
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factors. These include availability of staff of specialized compe- 
tence, primacy of divisional program interests, the nature of prior 
working arrangements with the agency concerned, and the desir- 
ability of using teams that have acquired extensive experience in 
working on specific sets of problems. Because the majority of sur- 
veys rest on 8 concrete understanding with the agency where the 
study is to be carried out, in many instances the question of divi- 
sional sponsorship will be settled implicitly in the process of reach- 
ing such an understanding. In general, however, marching orders 
are based on interdivisional accord, especially when the initiative 
` for study projects arises in the Bureau or when the course of action 
is outlined in suggestions embodied in the reports of the Appropria- 
tions Committees of Congreas.!”* Accord is made easier by the 
Bureau’s practice of allocaticg continuing responsibilities for de- 
fined areas to individual staff specialists without loss of flexibility 
in team assignments. 

In teaming up staff members for administrative study, working 
parties are often drawn from different divisions. This arrangement 
contributes to a useful pooling of diversified experience. Working 
parties may also include steff from departmental management 
services or operating branches. Such combinations with agency re- 
sources fit in with the Bureau’s general preference for accomplish- 
ing its mission by serving as a “decentralizing force.’’7* Combined 
operations not only invite wholehearted support on the part of the 
collaborating establishment, ™ but also supply additional oppor- 
tunities for the transmission and interchange of sound methods 
of analysis, management, and training. To enlarge the body of 


173 Ag an example, in its report on the appropriations for the State, Commerce, 
and Justice Departments and the Feceral Loan Agency for the fiscal year 1946, the 
House Appropriations Committee suggested that the Budget Bureau institute stud- 
ies with a view to achieving a standardization of the type and extent of work to be 
performed on the various levels of thase agencies, departmental, bureau, and divi- 
sional; 79th Cong., 1st Sess., House Eep. No. 333, p. 5. Such suggestions are very 
valuable both in establishing closer contact between the congressional committee 
and the Bureau and in furnishing special support forthe Bureau in the broadening of 
studies which may have engaged part of its staff for some time. 

1 Maomahon, loc. cit. in note 104 above, p. 1183. 

in Tt may be noted that combinec operations naturally make it difficult to allo- 
cate credit for achievements justly. Said the budget director recently: “T think the 
Bureau of the Budget must lean over backward, in the very nature of its relation- 
ships, to give the departments credit for the work that they do, and not take too 
much, or not as much as maybe we deserve, for the leadership which we have sup- 
plied”; loc. ctt. in note 161 above, p. 1304. 
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practical knowledge in these fields and to share it with all other 
federal agencies are tasks which the Bureau has accorded high 
priority. Thus the Bureau has issued a series of management bulle- 
tins in the form of check-lists for agency use, each applying to a dif- 
ferent area of. administrative planning. Another example is the 
preparation of a program of budgetary training to be carried out on 
an interdepartmental basis. A third illustration is the development 
of materials for the instruction of first-line supervisors in federal 
establishments in order to equip them for recurrent analysis and _ 
successive tightening of the working methods utilized in their 
units.” The common denominator in these and similar undertak- 
ings is the Bureau’s acknowledged aim to help agencies to help 
themselves. _ 
Many administrative studies touch all or several federal estab- 
` lishments at the same time. For instance, simplification of payroll 
procedures cuts across the entire government; or, to take another 
case, examination of the machinery for economic stabilization 
would entail analysis of a variety of agencies. Other studies are con- 
fined to a single department or certain of its activities or organiza- 
tional units. The latter kind of projects may be carried on because 
findings are relevant to the operation of other agencies; or special 
assistance may be required by an organizational entity newly 
created, modified in program, or relocated elsewhere in order that 
it can speedily settle down to its tasks; or functional changes may 
call for an extensive overhauling of the agency’s internal arrange- 
ments. Clusters of related studies may result from general recon- 
naissance into a large area of federal activities or from a reorienta- I 
tion of Bureau work. This is true of the present enterprise of pro- 
viding. the groundwork for reconverting the federal government 
° from war to peace, which involves a “fundamental canvass of pos- 
sible departmental developments and adjustments.’’!”* As the bud- 
get director recently DRS before the House Appropristions 
Committee,?”” 


“We are making another complete survey of the Government, based 
on the information we have been building up over a period of time. That 
translates itself into the fact that we have a very definite project in this 


1% See note 136 above. In this effort, the Bureau has been mpepiieally encauraged 
by the House Appropriations Committee. 

17t Macmahon, loc. cit. in note 104 above, p. 1188. 

177 Loc. cit. in note 161 above, pp. 1309-1310. 
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area of something like 375 case reports. They break down in detail the 
functions of the Government and the various bureaus and sections of it. 
Those studies will be part of the background that will go into the con- 
sideration of what needs to be done to readjust the Government after the 
war.” 


In most surveys, terms of reference are specified jointly with the 
responsible agency officials. This eliminates the ominous connota- 
tions which in many minds attach to a formal “investigation.” 
When terms of reference are clear to all concerned, or when Bureau 
assistance consists in making some of its specialists available as 
members of an agency study team,!78 unity of purpose is usually 
attained without much difficulty. As staff members of the Bureau 
blend into the working scheme of the agency, they soon lose their 
identity as “outsiders.” In this manner the Bureau has been able 
to evolve codperative arrangements of great practical significance. 
In an atmosphere of informality and common ends, the recommen- 
dations of a study team may sometimes take the unceremonious 
form of one or two carefully considered memoranda. However, in 
each instance the approach used and the problems encountered are 
subsequently incorporated into a study completion report, which 
. plays an important rôle in the Bureau’s record system as a key 
document in the depository of subject-matter information. 

A study program so widely ramified'”® and so greatly dependent 
on skillful handling of working contacts requires a high degree of 
organization and much intercommunication from survey team to 
survey team.!® Necessarily, the Bureau maintains a reporting 

178 Tn the words of an eminent customer: ‘The administrative management divi- 
sion of the Bureau of the Budget on many occasions made available the services of 
its key personnel to assist in an organizational study of some phase of War Depart- 
ment activity that needed to be improved”; Major General Otto L. Nelson, Jr., 
“Wartime Developments in War Department Organization and Administration,” 
Public Administration Review, Vol. 5 (1945), p. 13. x 

1° For illustrations of administrative studies carried on by the Bureau, see the 
literature cited in note 107 above, especially Moe, pp. 58 ff. A more detailed listing 
accompanies the testimony of the chief of the Administrative Management Division 
before the House Civil Service Committee, loc. cit. in note 144 above, pp. 428 ff. The 
interplay of questions and answers in connection with this testimony (pp. 375 ff.) 
shows a most remarkable breakdown in communication and makes very illuminat- 
ing reading on this score. 

180 And from survey teams to points of continuing activity such as estimates 
work, legislative clearance, inspection of war construction, and review of report 


forms. The difficulties in such intercommunication spring largely from conflicting 
notions of too much and too little. 


) 
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system which connécts study activities with one another as well as 
with the office of the budget director. Time and again, he or his 
second-in-command, the assistant director, or a division chief, 
must take personal steps to lay the foundations for remedial action 
or to remove more serious obstacles in the path of a project. In 
addition, occasions arise frequently for reconsideration of project 
objectives at the Bureau’s top level. No less important than such 
central appraisal and redirection of the total survey program is 
the constant exchange of information and counsel among members 
of different teams and specialists of different divisions.!®* A unified 
conception of its mission is vital to the Bureau’s success. Such a 
conception cannot simply be called forth by administrative order. 
It must crystallize in vigorous search for practical propositions that 
meet the test of hard reason. In this search there is no room for dis- 
tinctions of seniority or rank. 

Activation of the Bureau for administrative study in accordance 
with the stipulations of the Budget and Accounting Act has meant 
much more than the creation of another service activity. It has 
filled a. void between the President and the departmental system. 
It has given rise to commonly accepted standards of executive 
management. And it has raised the sights of budgetary control. 
In his réle as political leader, the President can devote only part of 
his time and energy to the exercise of the executive function. His 
management, interests, for the most part implicit in his responsi- 
bility for the executive branch, are general rather than specific. 
Yet they must find concrete expression in the face of concrete 
problems. Solutions cannot be imposed from above, but must be 
drawn from analysis. This is a task typical of a staff agency such 
as the Bureau of the Budget. Inevitably, the task is one beset by 
difficulties. Organization and methods work, in government as in 
private enterprise, at various points runs up against “‘politics’”— 
vested interests, personalities, dubious motivations, institutional 
inertia. Advance is not adequately measured in terms of the ideal. 
It should be measured in terms of the attainable. Qualified students, 
in applying such measure to the Bureau, have tended toward com- 

18: Macmahon (loc. cit. in note 104 above, p. 1184) has referred to the “contacts 
and negotiations of an extremely pressing and delicate nature” in which the Bu- 
reau’s “highest officials” were engaged in assisting in the construction of the federal 
government’s war establishment. 

18 Informal personal contact among staff members produces the equivalent of 


an informational digest of exceptionally broad coverage. In a sense, such contact is 
8 continuous process of internal clearance,” 
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mendation.1® There have also been echoes from across the ocean.1™ 


IV. WORKING RELATIONSHIPS 


Attached to the President as one of his “principal management 
arms,’ charged with tasks that border on the highly dynamic 
sphere of joint legislative-executive action, and touching the de- 
partmental structure at countless points, the Bureau of the Budget 

is compelled by its mandate to place a premium on good working 
relationships. 

Generally speaking, working relationships between the Bureau 
and the departmental system have been very satisfactory. Judging 
from all evidence, federal agencies are on the whole inclined to con- 
sider the Bureau an associate rather than an intruder. Of course, a 
central staff agency would defeat its purposes if it tried to arrogate 
to itself operating responsibilities. Exercise of these responsibilities, 
however, must conform to the directives of the chief executive. In 
conveying his administratiye approach, the Bureau has avoided 
the error of attempting to put agency management into a strait- 
jacket. Control functions have not been discharged as if they were 
ends in themselves. Their impact has been tempered by the Bu- 
reau’s active interest in carrying forward government-wide manage- 
ment improvement through both study projects and direct staff 
assistance. In all such efforts, the Bureau has gained materially 
from collaboration extended by other elements of the President’s 


18 As one informed observer has put it, in helping to build the war machine of 
the United States the Bureau “made an extraordinary contribution not only in 
orderly budgeting, but also in management and organisation”; Luther Gulick, 
“War Organization of the Federal Government,” in this Review, Vol. 38 (1944), 

+p. 1176. 

1% Tn England, the work of the Bureau’s Administrative Management Division 
has been held up as an example of what the Treasury should be doing; see Select 
Committee on National Expenditures, Sizteenth Report (London, 1942), pp. 17, 84. 
Although the British Treasury’s organization and methods staff is as yet in the 
process of seeking its stride, its training work has progressed to the point where 
returns in departmental self-improvement begin to tell. Of still broader significance 
is the recent appointment of Sir Edward Bridges, one of the ablest exponents of the 
“younger” civil service generation, to the position of Permanent Secretary to the 
Treasury and Head of the Civil Service. He occupies this post in combination with 
that of Secretary to the War Cabinet, which he has held for some time, In his latter 
capacity, he is at the helm of the War Cabinet Offices, which have come to include 
“several of the most vital central organs of government,” to quote the Economist 
(Feb. 17, 1945), p. 208. This development represents a remarkable parallel to the 
recommendations brought forth in 1987 by the President's Committee on Adminis- 
trative Management (see note 139 above). 

18 Tn the language of Executive Order No. 8248 of Sept. 8, 1939. 
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Executive Office and by central establishments such as the General 
Accounting Office and the much invigorated Civil hiii Commis- 
sion. 

Success along these lines would have been opose sihi the 
Bureau’s standing as an administrative agent of the President. One 
gathers that the large mass of daily business handled by the Bureau 
never reaches the President’s desk. However, in order to infuse into 
this business the essence of presidential determinations, the budget 
director must be able to reinforce his sense of the general line to be 
followed by reasonably frequent direct access to the President. The 
more intimate the nature of these contacts, the larger is the area 
of administrative action in which the Bureau can reflect the Presi- 
dent’s point of view without being compelled to seek specific deci- 
sions from him. For the most part, the Bureau works in the Presi- 
dent’s shadow, so to speak. In meeting individual issues, it is 
guided by its understanding of the President’s outlook and can thus 
operate in anticipation of his judgment. Needless to say, alert dis- 
crimination is necessary for the Bureau in satisfying itself in the 
case of departmental opposition how far a matter can be pressed 
without actual presidential affirmation. Yet the possibility of ob- 
taining his personal decision and the general desire for leaving his 
time free for matters of primary importance combine to encourage 
the departments and the Bureau alike to try their best in coming to 
terms among themselves. 

On the other hand, because of its executive affiliation, the Bureau s: 
has encountered certain problems in its relations with Congress. 
Members of the legislative branch, especially during the past few 
years, have sometimes taken the view that a presidential staff 
agency is by nature disbarred in the congressional forum, or at least 
none too worthy of trust. Both this attitude and the official position 
of the Bureau have been reflected in recent congressional hearings. 
At one ofthese! Senator Bridges put to the budget director the 
plain question whether “the Bureau of the Budget is strictly . . . 
an arm-of the President, and in general you do his bidding.” The 
answer was affirmative. But the budget director added: 

. the theory of the Executive budget . . . does not preclude, how- 


ever, the Bureau of the Budget in any way furnishing any information to 
Congress. The Budget and Accounting Act, itself, says any committee of 


1% Senate Hearings on the Independent Offices Appropriation Bill for 1946, 79th 
Cong., Ist Seas. (1945), p. 802. 
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Congress having to do with appropriations or revenue requesting in- 
formation shall receive it... . So it was something of a dual conception, 
‘so far as information is concernec, but I should say there is no question 
about the main thesis that it is an Executive budget. 

The Director of the Budget, in the main, has no power in and of him- 
self except as reflected by the President. There are some exceptions ..., 
such as the Personnel Ceiling Act, that gives the Director of the Budget 
independent power, and other provisions which concern transfer of funds, 
special provisions, and so forth.” 


Testifying on another occasion, the budget director stressed the 
fact that the legislative-executive relations in the field of budgeting 
carry with them a modification of the theory of the separation of 
powers :187 


“It is my conception that... the Budget is the joint effort of the 
Executive and Congress, and I have never seen any reason why there 
should not be closer working relazions. 

As a matter of fact, ... the Appropriations Committee . . . has asked 
for formal reports on a number of subjects, and has asked for informal 
reports on other subjects. 

More than that, various subcommittees—and this varies according to 
the appropriations subcommittee—have used the staff of the Bureau of 
the Budget to supply information and to testify on various fields in which 
the particular subcommittee is interested. 

So that I see, as a matter of prectice, a bridging of the gap between the 
Executive and the Appropriations Committee in the Budget.” 


Awareness of ‘this gap and of its undesirable consequences has 
been expressed on the legislative as well as the executive side. The 
following colloquy between a thoughtful lawmaker—member of 
the Senate Appropriations Committee—and the budget director is 
an illustration 2388 


“Senator Reed. Well, would it produce a better situation from the 
standpoint of the Government if this committee, for example, which is 
the arm of the Senate, codrdinated its efforts with your efforts—in other 
words, if we consulted more frequently with you and you discussed these 
things with us, would that help .any? 

Mr. Smith. I think so.... When the President’s Budget is made up 
and available, we ought to submit it to the two committees, with a 
general statement about the background of thinking with respect to 
matters presented there. Then we ought to submit a specific memoran- 


187 Loc. cit. in note 144 above, p. 27E. 
185 Loc. cit. in note 186 above, p. 307. 
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dum, as we have done more often recently with the Housé committee at 
their request, indicating the background of particular proposals... . if 
we can get our facts before a committee of the Congress, our job is done. 
The committee can do whatever it will, but often we never get the facts 
before the committee.” 


Presentation of “the facts’ would naturally be of little avail to 
the Appropriations Committees unless these in turn possessed staff 
facilities sufficient for competent analysis. The staffing of Congress 
is not a novel problem.'® It is particularly acute in connection 
with congressional examination of the budget. As the budget di- 
rector put it to a subcommittee of the Senate Appropriations am; 
= 100 : 


. there are all sorts of mechanisms, but the one that would be 
most profitable would be communications between the staff of this com- 
mittee and my staff. But you must have enough staff to effect it. 

. the test of the situation comes when I come up here before the 
House Committee or this committee, and discuss the Bureau of the 
Budget. I get about 10 minutes on my budget and 2 hours on everybody 
else’s budget, which indicates to me that you have in your minds questions 
which you would like to have answered, and you feel that you only have 
a chance to get at the Director of the Budget when he appears before you. 

. I would like to break that idea down so you would feel at any time 
you ‘had questions you could call upon the Director of the Budget either 
in some special session, or let a Present the documents showing how we 
arrive at conclusions, and so on.’ 


However, improvement of the mechanics of cooperation between 
the legislative and executive branches would not lead far unless 
there were mutual desire for codperation—in the spirit of the philoso- 


199 Bee Lindsay Rogers, “The Staffing of Congress,” Political Science Querterly, 
Vol. 56 (1941), pp. 1 ff.; Committee on Congress, American Political Science Asso- 
ciation, The Reorganization of Congress (Washington, 1945), pp. 22 fi., 79. 

190 Loc. cit. in note 186 above, p. 309. Members of the committee had obviously 
reached the same conclusion. Thus Senator Reed remarked: “Senator Bridges and I - 
have been trying to persuade the chairman we ought to have a larger staff” (sbid.). 
The budget director had only one caution: “...it would be a mistake, however, if 
the congressional committees’ staffs attempted to duplicate what we are doirg and 
what is primarily a responsibility of the Executive. The staff should act as a channel 
for information and should report to you at any time you feel proper or you feel the 
Director of the Budget or his staff is not doing the kind of job from your point of 
view that should be done” (#bšd.). For another approach to the stafiing Probie; see 
Mr. Cannon’s brief, loc. cit. in note 117 above, pp. 10994 ff. 
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phy which underlies the Budges and Accounting Act. A staff agency 
such as the Bureau may serve as a useful link between Congress 
and the President, but it caanot simultaneously carry out the 
wishes of two masters. There have been congressional suggestions 
that the Bureau ought to “follow a strong independent line of its 
own.”191 In one committee heaving, for instance, the budget direc- 
tor, when alluding to his obligation of exercising power “with discre- 
tion and humility,” was advised that he “had better forget about 
the humility and use some of that power.’ Side by side with such 
thought—though in conflict with it—one finds legislative uneasi- 
ness about the scope of executive planning. In a House appropria- 
tions hearing, the budget director referred to the lack of congres- 
sional support for more extensive planning, pointing out that he 
was “in a rather unhappy position of having to pass upon programs 
and planning funds for other agencies without being equipped to 
exercise what I think may be a more desirable . . . central exam- 
ination. ... 219 This enforced frugality does not well accord with 
the rôle of government under suspices of a Dove policy of high- 
level production and employment. 

Something like the same competitive saat may be discerned 
in several of the features incorporated into the War Mobilization 
and Reconversion Act of 1944 and related statutes.!*° Under this 
legislation, the director of War Mobilization and Reconversion 
exercises statutory powers which appear to transcend even those 
vested in the President in times of peace. Moreover, some of 
them are identical in characte? with those of the budget director 


11 Herring, loc. cit. in note 111 above, p. 1158. The author relates thig phenome- 
non to the “traditional American distrust of executive power and a belief in counter- 
balancing the discretionary power of ore group of officials with that of another”— 
which would operate as a source of “great weakness” by permitting a ‘dangerous 
lack of codrdination” (tbid.). See also Lucius Wilmerding, Jr., The Spending Power: 
A History of the Efforts of Congress to Control Expenditures (New Haven, 1943). 

192 Loc, cit. in note 144 above, p. 289. See, in general, Macmahon, loc. cit. in note 
120 above; Wilkie, loc. cit. in note 107 above, pp. 279 ff. 

103 Loc. cú. in note 161 above, p. 1811. See also Robert A. Walker, “The Relation 
of Budgeting to Program Planning,” Public Administration Review, Vol 4 (1944), 
pp. 97 ff. 

i% Public Law No. 458, 78th Cong., 2d Sess. 

1% See V. O. Key, “The Reconversicn Phase of Demobilization,” in this Revinw, 
Vol. 38 (1944), pp. 1137 ff. 

1% See Louis Brownlow, “Reconversion of the Federkl Administrative Machin- 
ery from War to Peace,” Public Administration Review, Vol. 4 (1944), p. 318. 
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under the Budget and Accounting Act.!*” This conflict of statutory 
delegations invites “grave danger of confusion,” in Louis Brown- 
low’s words,'*8 unless the President sees to it—as he has'®*°—that 
there is effective coöperation between the two officers. Fortunately, 
coöperation has been close, as is evident from recent legislative 
testimony presented by the budget director 200 


` “We recognize that while the exterior form of the Federal Government 
' may not change very much, it is quite likely that there will be fairly 
considerable changes in the allocation of functions if we are going to have 
a business-like postwar governmental structure. So it is, under our general 
jurisdiction in the Budget and upon the request of the President, that we 
are building up a more detailed and complete background of information, 
I should say, than has ever been available before. That is a part of what 
we consider the normal job of the Bureau of the Budget, and it is to us 
that Justice Byrnes looks, in connection with his responsibility under the 
Mobilization Act, for information in this area.” 


By allocating powers inherent in the presidency to the director of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion, and by placing him in a spe- 
cial relationship of accountability to the legislature, Congress has 
taken a step toward the British parliamentary system. Such an 
officer, bearing a kind of ministerial responsibility to the legislative 
branch, may proportionately reduce the President to an approxi- 

‘mation of the constitutional monarch, with no one acting as the 
prime minister. On the other hand, an officer serving strictly as the 
President's special coérdinating aide does not necessarily collide 
with the conception of the Bureau asa “principal management arm.” 
One could imagine a practical line of distinction between directive 
coérdination, task of the former, and managerial coérdination, task 
of the latter. Whether or not such a distinction is workable, it 
would be highly desirable to lodge the source of directive coördina- 
tion in the President’s Executive Office itself, not in a separate 
statutory agency as is now the case. 


197 Tbid., pp. 816 ff. The precursor to the new statutory office, the Office of War 
Mobilization, established under Executive Order No. 9847 of May 27, 1943, in cer- 
tain ways “undercut” the Bureau’s institutional rôle (Macmahon, loe. cë. in note 
104 above, p. 1184), but there were no signs of serious conflict or friction. 

188 Brownlow, loc. cit: in note 196 above, p. 324. 

19% The Budget Bureau’s function as the government’s administrative surveyor 
was reaffirmed by letter of the President to the budget director of Sept. 18, 1944. 

200 Loc. cit. in note 161 above, p. 1310. Justice Byrnes at that time was the head 
of the Office of War Mobilisation and Reconversion. 
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The 1944 campaign was the second presidential election in which the 
ceilings of the Hatch Act were operative, and the first campaign in which 
contributions from labor organizations were prohibited. It furnishes 
convincing evidence of the ineffectiveness of these limitations and of the 
imperative need for complete revision of existing regulations of campaign 
funds. 

The financing of the 1944 campaign was subjected to close study by 
special committees of both the House and Senate, and their hearings and 
reports supplement at many important points the reports required by the 
Corrupt Practices Act. The most controversial issues of the campaign 
centered about the Political Action Committee of the CIO,? and this 
organization was subjected to dlose study by both committees. The 
House committee, headed by Representative Clinton P. Anderson (now 
Secretary of Agriculture), also stressed the increasing importance and 
questionable practices of non-party “opinion moulders,” but did not 
attempt to summarize the total expenditures of the campaign.? Senator 
Green’s committee, in addition to studying certain party committees 
and independent organizations in detail, made a great effort to compile 
complete data on receipts and expenditures affecting the presidential 
campaign, and its report makes available what is probably the most 
complete and accurate over-all picture of the financing of a presidential 
election ever recorded. The notable Tecominieniaaons of this committee 
will be discussed later. 


1In preparing this article, the writer was assisted by Miss Arline Roshkind, 
whose aid she gratefully acknowledges. She also wishes to take this opportunity 
to thank officers of the national committees for information supplied, and members 
of the staff of the File Clerk’s Office, House of Representatives, for the many courte- 
sies extended during the weeks she used the records on file there. 

2 Hereafter referred to as the CIO-PAC. 

zs United States Congress, House of Representatives, Special Committee to In- 
vestigate Campaign Expenditures, 1944, Report No. 8098 (78th Cong., 2nd sess., 
January 2, 1945, pursuant to H. Res. 551). Hereafter this will be cited as Anderson 
Committee, Report. Hearings, printed for the use of the Committee, will be cited as 
Anderson Committee, Hearings. 

4 United States Congress, Senate, Special Committee to Investigate Presidential, 
Vice Presidential, and Senatorial Campaign Expenditures in 1944, Report No. 101 
(79th Cong., 1st sess., March 15 (legislative day March 13), 1945, pursuant to 8, Res. 
268). Hereafter this will be cited as Green Committee, Report. Hearings, printed for 
the use of the committee, will be cited as Green Committee, Hearings. 
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The campaign of 1944 opened with both national committees solvent. 
The Republicans had settled all 1940 bills before the end of that calendar ` 
year; obligations of $400,000, carried.over by the Democrats, were 
gradually repaid, so that January 1, 1944, found a small balance in the 
treasury. f . 

Between campaigns, both national committees were relatively inactive, 

TABLE I 


REOBIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS OF NATIONAL OCOMMITTBES, 1941-43 

































Year 
Expendiiures Expendttures 
1941 $651,574 ` $663 , 156" $170,146 ° $232,039 
1942 566 , 940 541,321 154,704 152,242 
_ 1943 296 , 884 317,786 641,432 505,339 
Total $1,515,398 $1,522,263 $966 , 282 _ $889,730 


a Including $258,268 spent in payment of obligations contracted during the 1940 
campaign. Í 


TABLE O 


\BXPENDITURES OF NATIONAL COMMITTEES, 
JANUARY 1 TO DECEMBER 31, 19447 





Democratic Republican 
Disbursements, January 1 to December 31. $2,056,122 $2 ,828 , 652 
Bills: unpald*.........0-2 eee inea a 112,955 — 
Totals uuu aa ilaqwap aa at gu shane $2,169,077 82,828,652 
Transfer to state and other committees...... $ 291,906 $ 14,400 
National committee expenditures......... 1,877,171 2,814,252, 



















$2,169,077 








$2,828,652 


a By May 31, 1945, these obligations had been reduced to $30,456.57 and the 
committee had a balance of $404,504.52 in the treasury. 


spending only about one-third as much as in 1987-39. The modesty of 
these expenditures, shown in Table I, indicates that the limitajion of 


5 In a number of instances loans made during 1941 were cancelled later by the 
individuals making them. In no instance, however, did a loan exceed $5,000, either 
alone or when added to other outright contributions. 

€ Data from reports filed in the office of the Clerk of the House. 

7 Data from reports filed in the office of Clerk of the House. 
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expenditures of national committees to $3,000,000 in a calendar year, 
provided for in the Hatch Act, cid not spur these agencies to greater 
activity in “off” years. The reason seems to be that the Hatch Act, instead- 
of reducing election-year activities, tended merely to divide them among 
a larger number of agencies. Ample evidence of this will appear later. 
During 1944, the expenditures of both national committees were kept 
well within the $8,000,000 limitation of the Hatch Act, and the totals 
were somewhat less than in 1940. (See Table II.) The largest single item 
in both budgets was for radio tims and expenses incidental to campaign 
broadcasts. During 1944, over $75C,000, representing almost forty per cent, 
of its disbursements, was spent by the Democratic National Committee 
for this purpose.’ If one adds to this $175,000 paid on 1944 radio bills 
in the early months of 1945, mosz of which was chargeable to the cam- 
paign, the total rises to the impressive figure of $925,000. Radio expendi- 
tures were also important on the Republican side. The national com- 
mittee spent $841,600 for this purpose during the calendar year 1944, 
just under thirty per cent of its total. Both absolutely and relatively, 


8 The writer is indebted to officers of the Democratic National Committee for 
_ this figure and for the following interesting classification of the expenditures of the 
Committee, January 1 to December 16, 1944: 


Chairman’s Activities 


Chairman’s ofice............ ........... $ 44,454.04 
Contributions to state and other 
organizgations............. cece eee eee 230,315.75 
Vice-presidential candidate’s expenses. ..... 11,988.69 
Absentee Voters, Labor, Veterans, and 
Young Democrats........ .......- Z.. 19,631.77 
$ 306,390.25 
Treasurer’s Activities............ cece cece eee eee tence 147,117.07 
Secretary's Ofice............... cece eee ee bene eee 411.79 
Publicity Division 
“Radiosi Tl cet aulia atus aueia s $757,344.09 
Other. EE EEEE T T 264,438.05 
: $1,021,782.14 
Women’s Division............................. Beak Spice’ 59,364.39 
Speakers Bureau.: i uu u ay u yQ cee eens 13,882.88 
Negro Division. .43:.diew oes. Bae steak a organoa 74,599.24 


Overhead expenses, including reat, materials, 
postage and expressage, telephone and tele- 
BTAD I ects rable nae tae ore A Gurnee EE 241,218.46 


ol) or ae er Regine Qs $1,864,866 .22 


The relatively large disbursement for “Treagurer’s Activities” suggests that raising 
campaign funds is an expensive business. 
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the amount spent on radio exceeded the expenditures for this purpose in 
any previous campaign.’ 
TABLE M 


REOEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES OF FINANCE COMMITTEES AND IMPORTANT 
INDEPENDENT ORGANIZATIONS IN 194410 


a 2 . Expendi- 
Favoring Democrats Receipts ined 
Independent 
Business Men for Roosevelt....................... $ 165,211 $ 159,285 
CIO BAC is. ec satiny aha bie sted a aie Pee wiwa dw 1,024,814 049,351 
Democratic Campaign Committee of Philadelphia. ... 239 ,623 228,745 
Hollywood Democratic Committee................. 186,015 138,882 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers Unibn Cam- 
paign Committee for Roosevelt-Truman........... 183 ,043 182,992 
Independent Voters Committee of the Arts and Sci- 
ences for Roosevelt............................. 131,963 128,271 
NO-PAO sre oni ena o E E S MEERES 380,306 €78,425 
National Independent Committee for Roosevelt and 
TYüm8gn. .. sins nhs. yau T keg E EE A wee a 134,584 130,766 
One Thousand Club..................... Saa yapi 252,055 200,194 
Roosevelt Campaign Committee.................... 116,447 116,447 
Favoring Republicans Receipts m nag 


Finance Committees 


Republican Finance Committee of Connecticut........ $ 847,382 $ 432,090 
Republican Citizens Finance Committee of Illinois..... 446,558 418,558 
New Jersey Republican Finance Committee.......... 500 , 729 496 ,952 
United Republican Finance Committee of Metropoli- 

tan New York..........2 ccc ceccevcececetetvecee 1,659,451 1,260,593 


Republican State Central and Executive Committee of 
Ohio (including Ohio Finance Committee and Ohio 


Campaign Committee)............ uay a als Chats) het 383 ,008 879,168 
Republican Financé Committee of Allegheny Co....... 510 , 943 265 ,429 
Republican Finance Committee of Pennsylvania...... 1,252,700 €39 , 934 

Independent : 
American Democratic National Committee........... 128,466 . 182,786 
Democrats for Dewey............................. 148 ,045 141,678 
Maryland Committee............................. 111,044 103,274 


New York Republican County Committee............ 129,694 101,154 


* In 1928, the Democratic National Committee spent $550,000 for this purpose, 
the Republican $420,000. Radio expenditures had never before represented as much 
as twenty-five per cent of the disbursements of either national committee. 

10 Compiled from Green Committee, Report, Appendix IV, pp. 102-121, and 
Appendix VII, pp. 184-137. Organizations spending $100,000 or more are included. 
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The fact that the national committees spent less in 1944 than in 1940 
does not mean that the Roosevelt-Dewey contest was less costly than. 
that between Roosevelt and Willkie, but rather that more financial 
responsibility was assumed by other agencies. In 1944, as in 1940, large 
sums were raised by Republican finance committees, some of which did 
a thriving interstate business and maintained a very close relationship 
to the national committee. The more important are included in Table III. 
The United Republican Finance Committee and the Republican Finance 
Committee of Pennsylvania each spent over $1,000,000." Between 
$300,000 and $400,000 of the collections of the URFC was turned over to 
the national committee; over $650,000 was allocated to the Congres- 
sional Campaign Committee, the Senatorial Campaign Committee, the 
New York and Connecticut state committees, and county committees in 
the New York metropolitan area. Some of the contributions of this 
organization came from out-of-state persons, but in the main its support 
was localized in the New York area. The RFCPA received contributions 
from states as far afield as California, Kentucky, Illinois, and Virginia, 
and advanced funds to the state committees of New Mexico and Wyo- 
ming, as well as to the party’s congressional and senatorial campaign 
committees. Funds were transferred from- the Ohio Republican Finance 
Committee to the state committees of Connecticut and Utah. 

It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that these committees relieved 
the national committee of heavy financial responsibilities and that they 
worked in such close coöperation with the national committee that they 
were practically auxiliaries. The national committee advanced no funds to 
the congressional and senatorial campaign committees in 1944, and only 
$14,400 to state organizations." Their status under the Hatch Act and 
the Corrupt Practices Act is not clear, although each claims the right to 
spend up to the $3,000,000 limit, and most of them comply with the filing 
provisions of the latter statute. The report of the Republican Finance 
Committee of Pennsylvania, dated January 22, 1942, includes a declara- 

‘tion of intention to. divorce itself from such obligations which is an 
amusing commentary upon the vagaries of our existing legislation: 
‘During the latter part of 1941 this Committee ceased to function as in any way 
a branch of the National Finance Committee and thereafter acted entirely as a 
branch of the Republican State Committee of Pennsylvania under different offices, 
and in no sense a ‘political committee’ within the purview of-the Federal Corrupt 
Practices Act of 1925. This report is being filed simply to close out on your records | 
the activities of the old committee, since its report with you covering the campaign 
of 1940 showed a balance in its hands as of Jan. 1, 1941, since disposed of as shown 
by the accompanying report. 

u Hereafter referred to as URFC and RFCPA, respectively. 

2 In 1943, however, $181,575 was returned to state committees; New York, 
Ohio, and Wisconsin received most of it. 
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“In the future, unless a change is made, the Committee will act entirely as -a 


- branch of the Republican State Committee.’ 


Whether a “change was made,” or the Committee thought better of its 
intention, is not clear, but in October, 1942, a report was filed and regular 
reports have been made since. Whether such a statement of intention is 
sufficient to change an agency from a “political committee” to something 
else is only one of many nice legal points in doubt under the present 
legislation. 

` No such system of finance committees has been established by the 
Democrats, but in 1944 the One Thousand Club operated on an interstate 
basis and might be characterized as a second national committee. The 
club, which was said to have originated with President Roosevelt,“ and 
of which he was a member, emphasized loyalty to him, and succeeded in 
winning the financial support of a considerable number of business men 
not traditionally Democratic in their loyalty. About half of its funds were 
used to finance radio broadcasts, including President Roosevelt’s speeches 
of October 28 and November 6; the other half was divided between the 
support of speakers (including Mr. Ickes), and advances to Democratic 
candidates to the House of Representatives, amounts of $500 or $250 
being given to some 150 candidates. The One Thousand Club was first 
and foremost a Roosevelt organization, but it relieved the Democratic 
National Committee of considerable financial responsibility, and the 


_ codperation between the two agencies must have been close. 


In 1944, an unusually large number of independent, non-party organi- 
zations were active on both sides. The Senate investigating committee 
compiled a list of several hundred, and, as it points out, this represented 
only a small proportion of the total.“ Among the more important favoring 


- Roosevelt and Truman (Table IIL) were the CIO-PAC and its twin the 


National Citizens Political Action Committee,’ “Business Men for 
Roosevelt,” ‘Hollywood Democratic Committee,” “Independent, Voters 
Committee of the Arts and Sciences for Roosevelt,” and the “National 
Independent Committee for Roosevelt and Truman.” Of less importance 
financially, but with interesting implications, were the. “Committee to 
Enlighten the Electorate, New York City”; ‘Farmers for Roosevelt 
Committee,” Ithaca, N.Y.; “Friends of Roosevelt Committee,” Ohio; 
“Harry S. Truman Campaign Fund Committee’; ‘Illinois American 
Federation of Labor Committee for Roosevelt and Truman,” Chicago; 
“Pennsylvania Federation of Labor Committee to Elect Roosevelt”; 


13 From a letter accompanying the report signed by L. Johnson, secretary to 
E. T. Weir, chairman of the committee. 

u New York Times, Jan. 11, 1945. 

15 Green Committee, Report, pp. 7-30, and Appendix VII, pp. 1384-137. 

1s Hereafter cited as NC-PAC, 
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“Rank and File Committee to Reélect Roosevelt,” Louisville, Kentucky; 
“Roosevelt All-Party Committee,” Wisconsin; “Samuel Goldwyn 
Southern California Committee for Roosevelt”; “Servicemen’s Wives to 
Reélect Roosevelt”; “Social Workers Non-Partisan Committee for 
Roosevelt”; “Young Americans for Roosevelt.” 

Fully as numerous and varied in their appeals were the agencies 
supporting Dewey. In addition to those listed in Table HI might be 
mentioned the “All-American Committee for Dewey and Bricker’; 
“Aviation Committee for Dewey”; “Constitutional Democrats of North 
Carolina”; “Democrats for Dewey’; ‘Dewey-Bricker Clubs”; “In- 
dependent Committee of Doctors for the Election of Dewey-Bricker- 
Curran,” New York City; “Jeffersonian Democrats of California”; 
“Minute Women”; “National Association of Pro-America”; ‘National 
Insurance Committee for Dewey and Bricker’; “People's Committee 
to Defend Life Insurance and Savings’; “Southern Anti-New Deal 
Association.” The extreme to which the zeal for organization was carried 
is illustrated by the “Girls Who Save Their Nickels to Elect a Republican 
Club,” Chicago, which reported receipts of $44.74! 

The scale of operation of these organizations is, as the Anderson Com- 
mittee pointed out, ‘impressive’; to an increasing extent, non-party 

agencies are taking over the work of campaigning.'’ The problem of 
control is complicated because some of these insist that their activities 
are “educational,” not political, and that hence they fall outside the 
scope of the Corrupt Practices Act. In the last campaign, some of these 
organizations received anonymous contributions and solicited campaign 
funds with the understanding that the name of the contributor would 
not be made public.!* Full publicity of their activities is imperative for the 
protection of their members as well as the protection of the public gen- . 
erally. In 1944, there were instances in which organizations collected their 
funds by high-power, house-to-house salesmanship, and the collections 
were used very largely for the personal aggrandizement of a small group 
of men.’® Before the Hatch Act limitations were adopted, independent 
party and non-party organizations would have been discouraged; now 
they are often condoned and sometimes even inspired by the party’s 
official hierarchy. This decentralization of responsibility for the collection 
and distribution of money in presidential campaigns is one of the most 
unfortunate effects of the Hatch Act. 

The decentralization of expenditures, as well as the total cost of the 
1944 campaign, is evident from Table IV. The disbursements of the two 


17 Anderson Committee, ‘Report, pp. 3-4. 

18 Green Committee, Report, pp. 17-18; Anderson Committee, Report, pp. 7-8. 

19 Green Committee, Report, pp. 26-30, describing the activities of the so-called 
State Republican League and Republican Citizens Committee of New Jersey. 
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national committees represented less than one-fourth of the $20,000,000 
total expended. The total is, of course, far in excess of the Hatch Act 
limitations, and closely approximates the total outlay of national com- 
mittees, state and finance committees, and independent organizations 


TABLE IV 


SUMMARY OF EXPENDITURES INFLUBNOING PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION, 19440 









Supporting | Supporting 
Democrats Total 


Republicans 
$2,056,122 | $2,828,652 | $4,884,774 


2,033,370 || 9,260,528 | 11,293,898 
3,352,308 | 1,106,197 | 4,458,505 


Group 










$7,441,800 [$18,195,377 |$20,637,177 


in the 1940 campaign.” If county and local committees had been included, 
both totals would have been much larger. As significant as the size of 
these figures is the relative unimportance of the réle of the national 
committees in both parties, and the relative totals of the two parties. 
The expenditures of the Democratic National Committee were less 
than one-third of the total; those of the Republican National Committee 
less than.one-fourth. State committees and finance committees played 
the most important réle in the financing of the Dewey campaign, but on 
the Democratic side independent groups spent more than either the 
national committee or state and other party committees. The total 
expenditure of organizations supporting the Republicans exceeded the 
Democratic total by $5,750,000. 

The receipts of the national committees, summarized in Table V, show 
that although both parties kept within the limit, on the Republican side 
it was by a very narrow margin. There must have been some nervous 
moments when the committee balanced its books. Deprived of the Book 
of the National Convention and trade unions as a source of revenue, most 
of the Democratic income came from individual cash contributions and 
Jackson Day and George Washington Birthday dinners, with collections 
from members of trade unions, political committees, and miscellaneous 
groups making up most of the balance. A considerable proportion of the 


2° Adapted from the Green Committee, Report, p. 79. Expenditures in senatorial 
campaigns are omitted. 

2! The total in 1940 was $20,796,224. See “Campaign Finance in the Presidential 
Election of 1940,” in this Ruvrmw, Vol. 35 (Aug., 1941), p. 713. 
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TABLE V 


REOHIPTS OF NATIONAL COMMITTEES JANUARY Í TO 
DECEMBER 31, 1944" 








Republican 


$1,908,681 | $1,694,811 
2,723 — 


864,073 | 1,805,188 
251,675 — 
29,038 = 





$2,556,185 | $2,999,999 


a This includes $2,500 note of Eugene Untermeyer, canoelled`during 1944; it does 
not include a balance of $9,148 on hand January 1, 1944. ` 


Republican receipts was in the form of transfers from the URFC and 
similar groups, in lump sums as large as $50,000." 
Closer study of individual contributions (Table VI) reveals some 


TABLE VI 


INDIVIDUAL CONTRIBUTIONS TO NATIONAL COMMITTEES, 
JANUARY 1 TO DECEMBER 31, 1944% 













Democrats 


Group No. of Con- 
Con- tributed 


tributors by 





$1,000 and over.. 








459 $ 976,783 57.1 
500 to 999..... 280 148,417 228,413] 13.5 
100 to 499... I 846,222 20.4 

Less than 100,.. 153,154; 9.0 
Total......... 54,739 |$1,908,681 694,811| 100.0 





= Compiled from reports filed in the office of the Clerk of the House. 

_ 35 Separate reports of contributions wero filed in the office of the Clerk of the 
House by most of these finance committees. 

x Data from reports filed in the office of the Clerk of the House, except number 
of contributors to the Democratic National Committee. For this information the 
. writer is indebted to Mrs. Mary C. Salisbury, the comptroller. In both parties the 
number of contributors is estimated from the receipts issued, with “repeaters” de- 
ducted, and is approzimate only. This table includes individual contributions only; 
group ‘contributions, including transfers from Republican Finance Committees (see 
‘Table V) are omitted. 
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interesting differences and similarities between the two parties. The 
number of persons contributing to the Democratic National Committee 
was four times as large as the number giving to the Republican National 
Committee, and the Democrats drew more largely from contributors 
of less than $100. However, both committees received more than half 
of their contributions from those who could afford to give $1,000 or more. 
Contributions of $100 to $1,000 played a more important part in the 
financing of the Republican committee than in the case of the Democrats. 

The analysis above is somewhat misleading because of the many large 


TABLE VII 


i 
DISTRIBUTION BY BIZE OF CONTRIBUTIONS TO NATIONAL COMMITTEES, 
ONE THOUSAND CLUB, AND UNITED REPUBLICAN FINANCB 
COMMITTEE OF METROPOLITAN NEW YORK, 1944% 









Democratic National Republican National 
- Commitee and Committee and 
Group One Thousand Club URFC 






Amount 





$1,000 and over... $1,224,283 ` 66. $1,648,622 
500 to 999...... 149,417 $ 407 ,258 
Less than 600 .... 786 , 986 3 1,144,152 










EOE || $2,160,686 $3,200,032 
contributions made to President Roosevelt’s reëlection through the One 
Thousand Club, and to the Dewey campaign through the United Republi- 
can Finance Committee. Table VII, which includes contributions to 
these organs as well as the national committees, is probably a fairer 
analysis. From this table it becomes evident that the Democrats leaned 
more heavily upon contributions of $1,000 or more than the Republicans, 
but that a larger proportion of the funds of the Republicans represented 
contributions of between $500 and $1,000. It is unfortunate that con- 
tributions of less than $100 cannot be listed separately, for there is reason 
to believe that the Democrats drew more heavily from the very small 
contributors than the Republicans. This would become even more 
impressive if Démocratic group contributions, most of which represented 


3 Data from reports filed in the office of the Clerk of the House. Only individual 
contributions are included. Contributions of less than $100 were not summarised in 
the reports of the United Republican Finance Committee, which made it impractical 
to group them separately from the contributions of $100 to $500. To have differ- 
entiated these two groups would have involved making summaries from thousands 
of receipts filed. : 
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small gifts from many people, were included. This should not obscure the 
fact, however, that large contributors played a more important rôle than 
in the Roosevelt campaigns of 1936 and 1940.” 

Although the $5,000 limitation upon individual contributions was 
scrupulously observed in the case of gifts to the national committees of 
both parties, there are instances in which gifts to the national committees 
and closely related organizations exceeded this sum, the total investment 
of many individuals and families was often greatly in excess, and there 
were instances in which very large contributions were made to state 
committees expressly outside the scope of the Hatch Act.?7 

Contributions to the Republican National Committee and the URFC 
frequently exceeded $5,000: William Nelson Cromwell gave $5,000 to 
each; Donaldson Brown gave $3,000 to the national committee and an 
equal amount to the URFC; Helen C. Frick gave $4,000 to the national 
committee and $3,000 to the URFC. These are but illustrations of a 
practice which was common among Republicans. In a few instances, gifts 
to the Democratic National Committee and the One Thousand Club 
exceeded $5,000. Charles Ulrick Bay, Walter Kirschner, and Harry M. 
Warner each gave $5,000 to the national committee and an additional 
$1,000 to the One Thousand Club. Such instances were rare on the 
Democratic side, but there were instances in which very large contribu- 
tions were made to state committees. Among them were the following: 
Marion R. Ascoli,.$10,000 to the New York State Committee; Arde 
Bulova, $10,000 to the New York State Committee; T. F. Courtney, 
$14,200 to the Illinois State Central Committee; Mrs. E. 8. Heller, 
$10,000 to the Northern California Campaign Committee; Elinor Raas 
Heller, $9,000 to the same agency; N. W. Levin, $10,000 to the New York 
State Committee; Mrs. Adele M. Levy, $20,000 to the same agency. 
Instances in which Republicans gave more than $5,000 to a single agency 
were rare; their total contributions frequently exceeded this sum, but 
they were divided among several committees in sums of less than $5,000. 

As complete a picture as possible of the total investment in the cam- 
paign of the more generous individuals and families is given in Tables 
VIII and IX. Contributions to the national committees In 1941-43 are 
included, as well as those to the national committees and other organiza- 
tions in 1944. The largest individual contributors on the Democratic side 
were Mrs. Adele M. Levy, $20,000, and Marshall Field, publisher of the 
Chicago Sun, $14,000; the Warner brothers of movie fame contributed 


% In 1936, 45.4 per cent of the funds of the national committee represented gifts 
of $1,000 or more; in 1940, 32 per cent. 

37 See Green Committee, Report, pp. 151-241, for a complete list of contributions - 
of $500 or more to all political committees of which they had record. 
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more than any other family group ($33,500). These gifts, impressive 
though they be, pale into insignificance when compared with those of the 
Republicans in Table IX. Once again, Lammot Du Pont may claim the 
distinction of being the largest individual contributor to the Republican 
campaign, with a total investment of $39,000. Other individual con- 
tributors of $20,000 or more included Harold 8. Vanderbilt ($31,000), 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr. ($22,900), J. Howard Pew ($25,750), and William . 
Nelson Cromwell ($20,000). Again the Du Ponts ($128,000), the Pews 
($108,996), the Mellons ($68,500), and the Rockefellers ($67,400) sup- 
ported the party with great generosity. The eighteen families included in 


TABLE VIE 


FAMILY OR INDIVIDUAL CONTRIBUTIONS OF $15,000 on 
MORE TO DEMOCRATIC ORGANIZATIONS, 1941—4438 








ae Other 
Cantonal | Organiea-| “Total 

Name tions 

1941-43 | 1944 1944 
Ascoli, Marion R... .............. ees i 10,000 | 10,000 
Ascoli, Dr. and Mrs. Max......... == at 1,500 1,500 
Ascoli, Mre. Max.............-20- — 5,000 — 5,000 
Total, Ascoli family............. — | 8,000 | 11,600 | 16,500 
Field, Marshall,................. = 14,000 
Field, Mrs. Marshall.............. = 8,000 
Total, Fieldfamily.............. — 22,000 
Heller, Mrs. E. 8................. — — 9,000 9,000 
Heller, Elinor Raas............... = =< 10,000 | 10,000 
Totel, Heller family............ — — 19,000 19,000 


I — 5,000 5,000 
Higgins, Mrs. Andrew J........... — 4,000 — 4,000 


Higgins, Dawn................... — 1,680 1,680 

Higgins, Frank P............:.... — 5,000 5,000 

Higgins, Joy..................... — 5,000 5,000 

Total, Higgins family........... — 4,000 18,680 20,680 

Levy, Mrs. Adele M.............. — — 20 ,000 20 ,000 
` \ 


38 Data from reports in office of Clerk of the House supplemented by Green Com- 
mittee, Report. A much fuller list is to be found in the Report, pp. 140-151. 
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_ TABLE VITT—Conttnued 


FAMILY OR INDIVIDUAL CONTRIBUTIONS OF $15,000 on 
MORE TO DEMOORATIO ORGANIZATIONS, 1941-44" 













Total 
Podell, David L... ............... 7,000 
Podel, Mrs. David L.............. 5,000 
Podell, David L., Jr...............1 2,000 


Podel, Peggy.................... 
Total, Podell family............ 


Van Clief, Ray Alan.............. 12,500 
Van Clief, Mrs. Ray Alan......... 7,500 


Total, Van Clief family......- ee 


Warner, Albert................... 


a ee? 
ee 


ey 


Table IX contributed about three-quarters of a million dollars to the 
Republican campaign. 

The splitting of Republican contributions among many committees 
is illustrated by Lammot Du Pont, whose gifts were divided as follows: 


Republican National Committee............................ $2,000 
Republican Congressional Committee........................ 1,000 
Republican Senatorial Committee........................... 2,000 
Republican Finance Committee of Pennsylvania.............. 2,827 
Maryland Committee...................................... 3,087 
Republican State Committee of Delaware. .... E a S EY are 3,000 
Missouri Republican State Committee....................... 2,830 
New Jersey Republican State Committee.................... 2,814 
New York Republican State Committee..................... 2,765 
New York County Republican Committee................... 3,000 
King’s County Republican Committee....................... 3,000 


Queen’s County Republican Committee...................... 
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TABLE IX 


7 


FAMILY CONTRIBUTIONS OF $25,000 OR MORE AND INDIVIDUAL CONTRIBU- 
TIONS OF $15,000 oR MORE TO REPUBLICAN ORGANIZATIONS, 


1941-194439 
National 
: Committee 
Name ‘ 
1941-48 | “1944 

Brown, Donaldson............... ` — $3,000 
Brown, Mrs. Donaldson........... — — 

Total, Brown family............ — 3,000 
Copley, Ira C.. 2.6... ee eee eee $4,000 8,000 
Cromwell, William Nelson......... — 5,000 
Cullen, H. R................... fo 2,500 
Other members of Cullen family.... — 7,500 

Total, Cullen family............ — 10,000 
Du Pont, Irenee.................. — — 
Du Pont, Lammot................ 8,000 2,000 
Thirty-one other members of Du Pont 

fami ua a o a L wats 10,500 | 22,000 

Total, Du Pont family.......... 18,500 | 24,000 
Flinn, A. Rex......... vente e tees — 2,900 
Frick, Childg..................... 1,000 | 1,000 
Frick, Mrs. Childs................ — —: 
Frick, Helen C... . ................ 2,000 4,000 

Total, Frick family............. 8,000 5,000 
Guggenheim, Dantiel.............. 1,000 — 
Guggenheim, E. P................ — — 
Guggenheim, Edmond A........... — 1,000 
Guggenheim, Mrs. Murray........ — 
Guggenheim, Mrs. Harry F........ — — 
Guggenheim, N. Robert........... 1,000 1,000 
Guggenheim, 8. R... ............. 500 . 
Guggenheim, Mrs, Bimon.......... — — 

Total, Guggenheim family....... 2,000 2,500 





Other 
Organiza- 
tions ' Total 
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TABLE 1x—Continued 


FAMILY CONTRIBUTIONS OF $25,000 oR MORE AND INDIVIDUAL CON- 
TRIBUTIONS OF $15,000 oR MORE TO REPUBLICAN ORGANIZATIONS, 
1941-194429 


Nams 








McCormick, Mr. and Mrs. Chauncey 
McCormick, Fowler.............. 
McCormick, Robert R............ 
Patterson, Eleanor................ 
Patterson, Joseph M.............. 


Total, McCormick-Patterson 


Mellon, Paul..................... 
Mellon, Mrs. Paul................ 
Mellon, Richard K................ 
Mellon, W. L..................... 
Bruce, Mrs. Ailsa Mellon......... 
Scaife, Mrs. Sarah Mellon......... 





Total, Mellon family,.......... ? 
Merrill, Charles E................ 


Milbank, Albert G... ............. 
Milbank, Dunlevy................ 
Milbank, Mrs. Dunlevy........... 
Milbank, Jeremiah............... 
Milbank, Mrs. Jeremiah........... 





Pew; Je Ne Jret ae dhe ade 
Pew, Miss Mary Ethel............ 
Myrin, Mrs. Mabel Pew........... 
Five other members of Pew fam- 

Jly- a apa Sau Wiese. dete see 
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TABLE rx—(Contšnued 


FAMILY CONTRIBUTIONS OF $25,000 oE MORE AND INDIVIDUAL CON- 
TRIBUTIONS OF $15,000 oE MORE TO REPUBLICAN ORGANIZATIONS, 





1941-1944 
National 
Name Committee 
1941-48 | 1944 
Pratt, “Frederic B................. re ee 
Pratt, Herbert Lee............... 1,000 2,000 
Pratt, Mrs. John T... ............. 2,400 — 
Seven other members of Pratt 
PATOL cu z Seu SA Sy Sarees — 500 
Total, Pratt family.............. 2,500 
Rockefeller, John D., Jr........... 1,500 
Rockefeller, Mra. John D., Jr....... 2,000 
Rockefeller, John D. TT........... 1,000 
Rockefeller, Lawrence............. — 
Rockefeller, Mrs. Lawrence §....... — 
Rockeféller, Winthrop............. 1,000 
Milton, Mrs. Abbey Rockefeller... . — 
Three other members of Rocke- 
- feller family................... — 
Total, Rockefeller family........ 5,500 


Sloan, Alfred P., Jr............... 


Sloan, Mrs. Alfred P., Jr........... — 
Total, Sloan family............. 8,000 
Vanderbilt, Harold 8.............. 1,000 


Vanderbilt, Mrs. Harold 8......... — 
Four other members of family..... = 


Total, Vanderbilt family........ 1,000 


Weir, Ernest T................... 1,500 


39 See footnote 28, above. 





Other 


Organiza- 


tions Total 


1944 


3,000 3,000 
3,000 6,000 
6,000 8 

7,950 8,450 
19,950 | 25,850 


14,400 | 22,900 

2,500 8,000 
2,000 3,000 
11,000 | 11,000 
1,500 1,500 
8,000 9,000 
6,500 | `6,500 


5,500 5,500 


51,400 67 ,400 





27,000 | 31,000 
1,000 1,000 
8,500 5,000 


31,500 | 37,000 


12,843 | 16,343 ` 
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There were many other instances of this practice: the $22,750 which 
J. Howard Pew contributed was divided among the Republican National 
Committee; the Congressional Campaign Committee; the Senatorial 
Campaign Committee; the Republican Finance Committee of Penn- 
sylvania; the Maryland Committee; state committees in Connecticut, 
Florida, Maryland, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, and Wyoming; 
and county committees in New York City. Frequently the favored 
committee was far from the benefactor’s home state. Elizabeth Arden, 
New York beauty specialist, contributed to the Ohio Republican Finance 
Committee; A. Rex Flinn of Pittsburgh and James 8. Kemper of Chicago 
gave to the state committee of South Dakota; the Pews of Pennsylvania 
helped finance state committees in Connecticut, Florida, Maryland, and 
Missouri; the Indiana and Massachusetts state committees received 
contributions from Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., of New York; Harold 8. Vander- 
bilt of New York gave to the Oregon state committee. The practice was 
so common that it raises the question whether there was not a “master 
plan” behind the distribution of these contributions. In that case, what 
useful purpose was served by the $5,000 limitation of the Hatch Act? 

“Splitting” of contributions was less common among the Democrats, 
although Marshall Field contributed to the Senatorial Campaign Com- 
mittee and to state committees in Illinois, Kentucky, and New York, as 
well as the national committee and the One Thousand Club; and the 
contributions of the Podell family were divided among the Democratic 
National Committee, the National Independent Committee for Roosevelt 
and Truman, the NC-PAC, and the Liberal party of New York. 

In the discussion of the size of contributions earlier in this article, it 
was pointed out that large contributors played a more important rôle in 
. financing President Roosevelt’s fourth-term campaign than in 1936 and 
1940. Does this mean that Wall Street and “big business,” which aban- 
doned the Democratic party so completely in the earlier years of the 
New Deal, was giving it more support, and that the two major parties 
were again financed by much the same economic interests? Table X, in 
which contributors of $1,000 or more to the URFC and the One Thousand 
Club, as well as to the national committees, are divided according to 
economic interest does not indicate that such was the case. The further 
one goes into the financial backing of the two parties the more convincing 
is the evidence that they received their support from very different 
groups, with what'might even be called distinct characters. The major 


3° For a fuller discussion of this point, see the writers Money in Elections, pp. 
161-164 and 194-202; “Campaign Funds in a Depression Year,” in this REVIEW, 
Vol. 27 (Oct., 1933), pp. 776-778; ibid., Vol. 31 (June, 1937), pp. 484-498; ibid., 
Vol. 85 (Aug., 1941), pp. 722-728. 
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TABLE X. 


DISTRIBUTION BY HOONOMIC INTEREST OF CONTRIBUTORS OF $1,000 OR MORE TO 
NATIONAL COMMITTEES, ONE THOUSAND CLUB, AND UNITED REPUBLICAN 
FINANCE COMMITTED OF METROPOLITAN NEW YORK, 1944" 









` Republicans 
Group : Per 
Amount ` Ceni 





J$ 275,750 16.7. 





Manufacturerg................ .1 399,758 24.2 
Iron and ateal............... 9 109,450 6.6 
Autos, trucks, airplanes....... 6 46 ,000 2.8 
Food productg............... 2 88,188 6.0 
Chemicals........ Delbert Se 8 44,000 |. #.7 
Clothing.................... 4 6,600 8 
Other ....................... .8 111,670 6:8 

Brewers, distillers, soft.drinks... 5.2 3,000 2 

Qilla pas wets a 1 a estes 4.4 105 ,240 6.4 

Mining....................... 8 62,500 3.8 

Public utilities. ............... 8.8 81,000 | 4.9 

Merchants, wholesale and retail 5.1 51,750 3.2 

Contractors, builders, building ie 
materlals................... 4.7 30 ,400 1.8 , 

Reslestate................... 1.4 81,000 1.9 

Insuranee.................... 1.1 24 ;500 1.5 

Publishers, rddio, advertising... 3.4 46 ,000 2.8 

Amusements and the arts....... 10.5 8,500 6 

Professiong................... 7.7 102,300 6.2 

Offñiceholders.,................ 9.6 15,500 9 

Other groups.................. 4.6 60,916 8.7 

Unidentified. .... ‘dentate eWay s.a 24.9 350 , 508 21.8 

E REES bets tere s 100.0 [$1,648,622 100.0 








part of the support of the Republicans (40.9 per cent) came from bankers 
and manufacturers, while the Democrats, even with the aid of the One 
Thousand Club, drew only 13.3 per cent of their support from. this 
quarter. The composition of the, manufacturing groups was significantly 
different also. The heavy industries—iron, steel, autos, trucks, and 
airplanes—were heavy contributors to the Republican side, with food 
products and chemicals well represented. Substantial support came, also, 


3 In identifying the interests of contributors, Who's Who in America, Poor's 
Register of Directors of Corporations, and the directories and telephone books of many 
cities were used, f 
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from the textile industries, cosmetics and drugs, and paper manufacturers. 
Opposition to the 1938 amendments to the Food and Drugs Act, war-time 
rationing; and grade labeling: proposals no doubt explain some of these 
contributions. Democratic contributions came mostly from manufacturers 
of consumer’s goods, with the garment industry the most conspicuous 
group. In 1944, the management of the garment industry—as well as the 
workers—supported Roosevelt. i 

Aside from the two groups discussed above, the largest Republican 
support came from oil, professional groups, public utilities, mining, and 
merchants. More than half the sil money came from Southern interests, 
with Texas far in the lead. The increase in Republican support from this 
quarter is interesting and may be significant. Lawyers, many of them 
identified with corporations, predominated in the professional group, but 
architects, engineers, and physicians were represented. Apparently the 
“socialized medicine’ bogey was used to good effect among doctors, 
although, most of their contributions were less than $1,000. Under a 
single date, the reports of the Republican National Committee listed 
twenty-eight contributions of $100 or less from doctors at the Mayc 
Clinic; thirty-six were noted from doctors giving the Doctors’ Building, 
Nashville, Tennessee, as their address. Among the contributions from 
publishers, the Philadelphia Enquirer, the San Francisco Chronicle, the 
Los Angeles Times-Mirror, and the Chicago Tribune were represented.” 
John A. Hartford, president of the A & P, whose loans to Elliott Roose- 
velt have been so much publicized, was one of the chain store merchants 
who aided the Republicans. One name in this group. which should ` 
occasion no surprise was that of Sewell L. Avery, president of Mont- 
gomery Ward.*4 

The Democratic pattern of financial support was very different. 
Amusements and the arts contributed more than any other single group, 
with officeholders, the professions, and beverages following in that order. 
Local movie proprietors and amusement houses, as well as the big motion 
picture producers, were well represented, and without Hollywood’s 
substantial support the party would have been in a sad financial plight. 
When one adds to the amount included in Table X the $136,000 raised 
by the Hollywood Democratic Committee, and the additional amounts 
given by movie artists to other Democratic organizations, the support 


. # Henry R. Luce, publisher of Time-Life-Fortune, who contributed $10,500 to 
the campaign, gave only to state and county committees. 
% Mr. Hartford gave $3,000 to the URFC and his wife gave $1,000 to the same 
organization. 
% Mr. Avery and his wife each contributed $3,000 to the Republican National 
Committee, 


% For example, Frank Sinatra gave $5,000 to the NC-PAC. 
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of this group is impressive. In his fourth-term campaign, Hollywood’s 
heart was with Roosevelt. Diplomats, active and retired, were con- 
spicuous among the officeholders, while lawyers were heavily represented 
in the professional group. Brewers and distillers, who have consistently 
supported the Democratic party since 1928, were an overwhelming 
majority in the beverage group. Contractors, builders, and producers of ` 
building materials, many of whom had reason to support the Administra- 
tion because of government contracts, gave 4.7 per cent of the contribu- 
tions included in Table X. Merchants were even more important on the 
Democratic side than on the Republican, but for the most part they 
represented “Main Street,” rather than the big chain stores and mail 
order houses. With the exception of the Chicago Sun and the New York 
Post, the newspapers represented among the “publishers, radio,. and 
advertising” were Southern. 

A comparison of 1944 contributors with the list of individuals who, in 
1943, received compensation for personal services from corporations in 
excess of $75,000, indicates how much more heavily the upper income 
groups supported the Republican party than the Democratic.™ Of ap- 
proximately 575 persons appearing on the list of Jarge income-tax payers, 
ninety-seven contributed to the Republican party, only twenty-three to 
the Democratic. Fifteen of the twenty-three Democrats were associated 
with the moving picture industry, either as artists or as executives. The 
above comparison is, of course, only part of the story. As many of the 
most generous contributors to the Republican party derived their incomes 
from investments rather than salaries, their names do not appear upon 
this list. 

There are a number of interesting instances in which the same person 
contributed to both parties. Sometimes the dates suggested a change 
_ of political support from the Democratic to the Republican side, as, for 
example, when John Ringling North, of circus fame, contributed to the 
Democratic National Committee in 1942 and to the Republican in 1944, 
and the three Reisinger brothers, real estate operators of St. Louis and 
New York, each gave to the Democratic National Committee early in 
January, 1941, but to the Republican in 1944.8’ There were, however, a 
number of instances in which the contributions were made so close to- 
gether that the only possible conclusion to be drawn is that the individual 
thought it well to establish an entente cordiale with both parties. Frank 
Phillips, Oklahoma oil man, gave $1,000 to the URFC in June, 1944; 


æ List of income-tax payers from a copy of the Treasury Department press re- 
lease dated June 25, 1945. 
37 The following similar instances were noted: James H. Rudd, New York City; 
I. A. O’Shaughnessy, St. Paul; F. M. E. Schaefer, Brooklyn brewer; John Harvey 
` Victor, Chicago. 
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$2,500 to the Democratic National Committee in September, 1944.38 
Mr. Phillips also contributed to both parties in 1936. On almost the same 
date in October, 1944, Dr. Camille Dreyfus, New York, gave $500 to the 
Democratic National Committee and an equal amount to the URFC. 
Again in November he contributed equal amounts to these committees. 
Irving Geist, manufacturer of ladias’ blouses, New York City, made two 
contributions to the Democratic National Committee in 1944 totaling 
$5,000, but gave $1,000 to the Republican National Committee late in 
October. 

A visitor from Mars, dropping among us last fall, might well have 
thought that Sidney Hillman was s candidate for president, running on a 
Political Action ticket. During the 1944 campaign, the activities of the 
PAC, under CIO leadership, were widely publicized and subject to close 
investigation. Under the legislation prohibiting contributions from labor 
organizations, its expenditures raiced some nice legal conundrums. 

Although labor’s part in the financing of the 1936 campaign had been 
widely discussed, and the Lonergan Committee had recommended the 
prohibition of contributions from this source,®* no action was taken until 
the summer of 1943, when a wave of anti-labor feeling carried the Smith- 
Connally ‘‘Anti-Strike” Act through Congress over President Roosevelt’s 
veto. The circumstances under which sweeping prohibitions upon con- 
tributions from labor organizations were included in this act are dis- 
couragingly reminiscent of the addition of campaign fund limitations to 
the Hatch Act in 1940. Again the provisions were not germane to the 
main purpose of the bill, which purported to be an emergency measure 
aimed to prevent strikes in wartime; again the provisions were inserted 
with little discussion of underlying issues of public policy; again the 
principle of prohibition was applied without discrimination, the act 
making it illegal for “any labor organization to make a contribution in 
connection with any election at which presidential or vice presidential 
electors or Senators or Representetives ... to Congress are to be voted 
for, or for any candidate, political committee, or person to accept or 
receive any contribution prohibited by this section.” 

The clumsily drawn legislation presented no barrier to trade unions 
bent upon throwing their full weight on the side of their chosen candidate. 


3 On almost the same date that Mr. Phillips contributed $2,500 to the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, his wife gave the same amount to the Republican Na- 
tional Committee. On the records this was first entered as “‘Mr.”; afterwards the 
“Mr.” was crossed out in pencil and changed to “Mrs.” 

39 United States Congress, Senate, Special Committee to Investigate Campaign 
Expenditures of Presidential, Vice-Presidential, and Senatorial Candidates in 1936, 
Report No. 161 (75th Cong., 1st sess., March 4, 1937). For a discussion of some of 
the issues, see this writer’s “Labor's Political ican l Political Science 
Quarterly, Vol. 54 (Mar., 1989), pp. 58-38. 
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` -In spite of its provisions, organized labor spent more money in 1944 than 
in any previous election in our history. Gravely concerned over the 
reactionary trend of the 1942 elections and the “anti-union” attitude of 
the Seventy-eighth Congress, in July, 1943, the executive committee of 
_ the CIO framed a program of political action which was adopted unani- 
mously at the November convention. With very little ingenuity, the ` 
money-raising program involved was brought within the limits of both 
the Hatch and Smith-Connally Acts. 

The CIO-PAC was under a central committee of seven CIO union 
executives, with Sidney Hillman, head of the Amalgamated Clothing 
- Workers, as its chairman. Codrdinating the activities of local groups were 
fourteen regional offices headed by directors responsible to the national 
headquarters. Closely associated with the CIO-PAC was the National 
Citizens Political Action Committee, organized in July, 1944, in response 
to pleas of progressives outside the ranks of organized labor, but sympa- 
thetic with its program, to participate in it. The national committee of 
this organization included such well-known liberals as George W. Norris, 
Freda Kirchwey, and Frank Kingdon, but its active chairman and 
guiding genius was Sidney Hillman, its offices adjoined those of the 
CIO-PAC, and its activities were synchronized with those of the CIO 
organization. Nevertheless, the separate identity of the two groups was 
strictly maintained in the field of finance. 

_ The financing of the CIO-PAC falls into two distinct chapters, before 
and after July 23, 1944. Before the nominating conventions were held, 
some $647,000 was collected from trade unions. The Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, the Automobile Workers, the Electrical Workers, and 
the Steel Workers each contributed $100,000. These were, of course, 
general funds not earmarked for political purposes at the time they were 
received from union members. Somewhat over $478,000 of this fund was 
spent before it was “frozen” on July 23. The money was used partly for 
education in terms of the issues and the program agreed upon at the CIO 
convention, and partly to influence primary contests. None of it went 
into the final election campaign, but unquestionably the general educa- 
tional program helped create an attitude favorable to certain candidates. 

After the nominations had been made and the CIO-PAC had endorsed 
Roosevelt and Truman, in strict compliance with its interpretation of the 
Smith-Connally Act, the trade union funds were “frozen” and the second 
phase of its financing began. “A Buck for Roosevelt” became the slogan 
of its appeal to the 5,000,000 members of the CIO. Half of each con- 
tribution went to the PAC; the other half was retained in the state or 


4° See Anderson, Report, pp. 4-6, and Green Committee, Report, pp. 20-24. The 
organization and operation of the PAC was fully described by Sidney Hillman in his 
testimony before the Green Committee. See Hearings, pp. 5-58. 
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locality to finance the work of local political action committees. Some 
$470,000, raised in this way, was spent for campaign purposes. The 
NC-PAC solicited contributions from persons outside the labor move- 
ment, spending $378,000 in the course of the campaign. 

From Table XI, summarizing the receipts and expenditures of these 


TABLE XI 
RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES OF POLITICAL ACTION COMMITTEES, 19444 













Group Expenditures 
CIO-PAC. 
Trade union sceount..................... $ 478,499 
Individual contributions account..........  470,852 
ol eine aN asan Mos 3 Saa eq : 378,425 
a A e AA i $1,405,120 , | $1,327,776 





organizations, it appears that trade unionists and their friends spent over 
$1,300,000 in the campaign—considerably more than the $770,000 spent 
by labor organizations in 1936. 

The rôle of the trade unions in the financing of the 1944 presidential 
election was widely criticized as contrary to law and sound public policy, 
and their activities were the subject of repeated investigations by House 
and Senate committees entrusted with the investigation of the 1944 ex- 
penditures. PAC officials vigorously defended their activities as in strict 
conformity with all legal provisions. The reports of the committees bring 
out clearly both the futility of the existing regulations‘and the complexity 
of the problems involved. Careful study of the experience of 1944 should 
contribute to a fresh approach, based upon sounder principles of law and 
public policy. 

The large contributions which CIO affiliates made to the PAC posed 
two puzzling legal questions. The Smith-Connally Act prohibited contribu- 
tions by a labor organization “in connection with any election.” Officers of 
the PAC took the position that inesmuch as these union funds were used 
before nominations had been made. they were not used in connection with 
an election, as defined in the Corrupt Practices Act. They were disposed 
to argue, also, that money spent directly by the unions and not given to 
candidates or parties was not a “contribution” in the strict sense of the 
word and, therefore, that the unions could have spent an unlimited 
amount directly, even during the campaign itself. However, in order to 


4 From reports on file in the office >f the Clerk of the House. See, also, Green 
Committee, Report, p. 23. 
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avoid public criticism and debate on what was clearly a controversial 
point, they did not press this issue, “froze” these funds after the conven- 
tion, and depended upon voluntary contributions thereafter. The point, . 
however, is both highly controversial and highly important, for if direct ex- 
penditures of trade unions are not “contributions” within the meaning of 
the act, neither are direct expenditures of corporations.“ 

The status of the PAC committees also posed some legal conundrums. 
Union officials argued that these were not “labor organizations” within 
the meaning of the Smith-Connally Act, as they were separately organized 
under different sets of officers, and maintained independent treasuries. 
Nevertheless, the connection between the PAC and the CIO was very | 
close on every level of organization. Sidney Hillman, president of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, an important CIO affiliate, 
was chairman of both the CIO-PAC and the NC-PAC; the state political 
action committees frequently utilized the existing mechanism of CIO state 
councils; and local political action committees were similarly set up as 
committees of CIO locals. At the national level and in most of the states, 
financial separation was strictly observed, and at the local level union 
personnel assigned to full-time PAC work was transferred to the PAC pay- 
roll. But when CIO personnel was assigned to the PAC on a part-time 
basis, it was frequently impossible to ‘distinguish the services which were 
political and should be charged to the PAC. In California, the separation 
between CIO and CIO-PAC was never very clearly definéd? The state 
PAC was set up as a subcommittee of the CIO, funds were not separate, 
and no separate records were kept.4 After the trade union funt was’ 
“frozen,” the financial support of the CIO-PAC came from individual trade 
union members. CIO membership lists were, of course, used in soliciting 
contributions, and in some instances the “voluntary” character of these 
gifts was questioned. However, the modest size of the funds raised would 
indicate that if compulsion was used it was surprisingly ineffective. 

Although the political action committee of the CIO was separately or- 
ganized, and’ in most cases its separate identity was scrupulously pre- 
served, it is hard to escape the conclusion that it was the alter ego of the 
organization which inspired it. The circumstances under which it came 
into being, the “interlocking of directorates” at the top, and the close 
coöperation at the local level all point in that direction. By the simple 
device of creating such a nominally independent but closely related organ- 
ization, the trade unions had brought their political activities within the 
provisions of the Smith-Connally Act. : 

Although it may be argued that the CIO-PAC was nat a labor organiza- 


43 See Anderson Committee, Hearings, pp. 3—19, 52-94, and Report, pp. 2-6; also 
Green Committee, Report, pp. 22-23. 
4 Anderson Committee, Report, pp. 5-6. 4 Idem. 
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tion within the meaning of the Smith-Connally Act, nor a “political com- 
mittee” within the Corrupt Practices Act, in the pre-convention period, 
it clearly became a “political committee,” once nominations were made 
and it had endorsed Roosevelt and Truman. As such, it was subject to the 
Hatch Act limitations; it could not spend more than $8,000,000 in any 
calendar year, or receive a contribution of more than $5,000. In 1944, these 
limitations occasioned no embarrassment, for the combined expenditures 
of all three CIO funds were less than half $3,000,000, and the $5,000 boys, 
for obvious reasons, were not throwing their contributions in the direction 
of organized labor. It should be noted, however, that it would have been 
possible within the existing legislation for each of the PAC committees— 
NC and CIO—to spend $3,000,000. By simply multiplying agencies, the 
trade unions could spend as much, or more, than various Republican agen- 
cies spent in 1940—7f they could get it. It would be possible, also, for a 
trade union supporter to contribute $5,000 to each of an unlimited num- 
ber of independent agencies—+f he had it. 

The effect of the Smith-Connally Act, added to previous regulations, 
may be summarized as follows: (1) trade unions could make contributions 
or spend directly to influence primary nominations or create a climate of 
opinion favorable to presidential or vice-presidential aspirants in the pre- 
convention period; (2) once nominations were made, labor organizations 
as such could not contribute to political funds, but political committees 
operating under trade union aegis could raise money from trade union 
members and spend this money for political purposes; (3) such committees 
were “political” committees within the Corrupt Practices Act and subject 
to the limitations of that act; (4) in 1944, labor’s financial plans were too 
modest to be affected by either the $3,000,000 “ceiling” or the $5,000 
limitation upon individual contributions, but a more ambitious money- 
raising campaign could have been kept within the limits of existing legis- 
lation by the device of creating s. number of independent agencies. In 
1944, the legislation forced the trade unions to make only one important 
change in their money-raising plans; after the conventions.they could not _ 
make contributions from trade union treasuries, but were dependent upon 
individual gifts of union members and their friends, It is, of course, more 
difficult and more expensive to raise $1,000,000 in $1.00 contributions 
from 1,000,000 CIO members than to raise the same amount in $5,000 
contributions from the funds of trade unions. But it is not impossible. 
Once organized labor has decided that it must play the political game, it 
will find ways and means to collect the funds to play it vigorously and 
effectively, The clumsy prohibition of 1943, drawn with scant attention 
to existing legislation, is no barrier. 

If the framers of this prohibition hoped to “hamstring” labor’s political 
activities, they failed in their effort. They did, however, add a provision 
which may well make it more difficult for us to determine labor’s réle in 


` 
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f ‘political campaigns. Under existing publicity provisions, the names and 
addresses of those who contribute $100 or more to a political committee 
must be filed with the clerk of the House; contributions of less then $100 
are reported in a lump sum. The $5,000 contributions from labor organi- 
zations would, therefore, be itemized, but the small contributions of indi- 
viduals would not. Hence, it would be possible for trade union members as 
individuals to contribute unrevealed amounts to a variety of political com- 
mittees without violating the law and with no public knowledge of such 
gifts. Under these circumstances, we might well know less about labor’s 
stake in the campaign than about the contributions of those identified 
with corporations. For while the large contributions of the Pews and the 
Du Ponts stand out upon the record, dollar gifts from trade union mem- 
bers do not. That we have a reasonably complete over-all picture of labor’s 
activities in 1944 must be credited to the investigating committees of the 
House and Senate, which put together the various pieces of a jig-saw puz- 
zle. The work of these committees served the dual purpose of giving the 
voters valuable information about labor’s réle in the campaign and of 
clearing labor of false charges which were levelled at it by its enemies. 
The very fact that these investigations, as well as those of the Dies Com- 
mittee and the FBI, forced the political action committees to “operate in 
a gold fish bowl” was as important a safeguard to the unions as to the 
public. 

Our experience with the limitations of the Hatch and Smith-Connally 
Acts demonstrates conclusively that present limitations do not limit and 
present prohibitions do not prohibit. Both the House and Senate commit- 
tees charged with investigation of expenditures in the 1944 campaign 
stressed the shortcomings of existing regulations and the need for thorough 
revision.“ The House Committee limited itself to the suggestion that 
“resort to prohibitions backed by criminal penalties as a primary sanction ` 
of course presupposes a broad base of agreement on the part of the reput- 
able citizens in both major parties with respect to the practices deemed 
disreputable and intolerable, and on that basis treated as crimes,” and 
recommended “further and comprehensive exploration,” especially of the 
growing activity of non-party organizations.“ The recommendations of 
the Senate Committee, however, are clear-cut and sweeping and stress a, 
new approach to the problem. The most radical of its suggestions is that 
we eliminate the present ceilings and rely upon “intelligent and continuous 
publicity” as a correetive. As it emphasizes throughout its study, the 
existing ceilings not only are ineffective, but have encouraged decentral- 
ization of the collection of funds, the growth of irresponsible, non-party 
. agencies, and resort to many questionable practices.‘® Really effective pub- 
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licity would be encouraged by the establishment of a central depository 
charged with responsibility for introducing uniform methods of reporting, 
as well as compilation and publication of statements, and by organizing 
the Special Committee on Campaign Expenditures as a subcommittee of 
the Committee on Privileges and Elections, charged with continuous ob- 
servation of campaign finance.‘* On the mcot question of political expend- 
itures by trade unions, the Committee could not agree. Senators Ball and 
Ferguson recommended the prohibition of expenditures, as well as ccn- 
tributions, by corporations, banks, or labor organizations.’ The majority 
of the Committee, however, argued that such a recommendation was 
inconsistent with its general theory that reliance should be placed upon 
publicity rather than prohibition, and wisely emphasized the need for 
further consideration of the political réle of labor unions before action is 
taken. 

In stressing publicity rather than prohibition as our guiding principle, 
the Green Committee has made a great contribution to a sound approach 
to the vexed problem of the regulation of campaign funds. It is to be 
hoped that this principle will be followed when the task of revision is 
undertaken. The prohibitions upon contributions from labor unions is 
part of an emergency measure which lapses with the end of the war and 
the occasion should be seized for a thoroughgoing revision and codifica- 
tion of the legislation governing campaign funds. In the meantime, impor- 
tant issues of public policy as well as issues of law need to be clarified. We 
must decide whether to rely upon publicity or prohibition. 

Labor’s decision to take a more active part in politics raises particu- 
larly vexing problems. It cannot be solved by condemning such activity 
and reaching for the axe of prohibition. It must be solved with due regard 
to the importance of the group in our present-day social structure, and 
due recognition of the multiple-purpose character of the trade unions. It 
is equally important for the trade unions to recognize that responsibilities 
to their membership and to the public inevitably flow from their political 
activities. It would be sound common sense for labor to take the initiative 
in framing a comprehensive campaign-fund publicity law. It has nothing 
to lose and much to gain from full publicity of political contributions. For 
the record is bound to show that the people on labor’s side are paying 
their own political bills with dimes and dollars. If they pay their own bills, 
they can write their own platform, which is the only sound basis for a 
“people’s” party. To take the initiative in drafting legislation which 
frankly recognizes that responsibility must accompany power would be 
statesmanship of a high order—convincing evidence that organized labor 
has grown up to its new responsibilities. 

4? Recommendations (2) and (7), pp. 81 and 82. R ° 

0 Report, p. 83. 51 Ibid., pp. 83-84. 


. PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


THE UNIVERSITIES AND THE PUBLIC SERVICE 


ROBERT A. WALKER* 
Washington, D. C. 


The current slump in the number of university students taking courses 
in public administration suggests that this is a good time to reflect on 
what form education for the public service should take after the war. It is 
highly probable that many university students will again undertake to 
prepare themselves for jobs and careers in government, despite an in- 
evitable reduction in the number of federal employees. Educational as- 
sistance to veterans may, in fact, cause a large and sudden increase in the 
numbers attending colleges and universities with an eye to a government 
job after graduation. I should like to discuss the kind of education which 
should be offered such students after the war, whether or not they are 
veterans. My comments are directed primarily toward undergraduate in- 
struction. The advanced work on administrative theory and problems 
carried on by graduate faculties and candidates for the Ph.D. is a separate 
subject. I 

Basically, the problem of education for the public service involves two 
questions. First, what are the most important demands which the public 
service makes upon the individual? Second, how can the universities con- 
tribute most to developing the qualities needed to meet these demands? 

The demands which the public service makes upon the individual are 
many and varied. They cannot all be anticipated in advance; and if they 
could be, there would not be time in the university to give specific training 
for meeting all of them. Thus some determination must be made as to the 
kind of demands that are most important. Such a determination was, in 
fact, being made before the war by university faculties teaching public 
administration and political science. Students preparing for the public 
service were being asked to spend an increasing amount of time in the 
study of techniques, procedures, and skills currently in use“in govern- 
mental practice. Most prominent among these were personnel manage- 
ment, budgetary and fiscal administration, accounting, statistics, govern- 
ment procurement practice, office management, and similar subjects. 
Since the study of these subjects left less time for other things, it may be 
presumed that they were being widely accepted as the more important 
things which a government official, in his capacity as an administrator, 
should know. Evidently it was believed that the most important demands 
upon an administrator fell in the area of knowing how to handle personnel 
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changes, prepare budgets, buy supplies, keep accounts, and otherwise 
meet the detailed requirements of government procedure. 

I do not believe that these are the most important demands upon those 
in administrative positions. My observations during the past several years 
in the Department of Agriculture convince me that a good administrator 
is valued for abilities, attitudes, and capacities which are largely apart 
from any particular technical skill in manipulating figures or processing 
forms. I have in mind persons in positions which give them some oppor- 
tunity to exercise administrative or executive functions, as distinguished 
from the research worker on the one hand or the government clerk on the 
other. The university-trained research specialist who goes into govern- 
ment presents a separate problem on which I shall comment later. I 
assume that it is not the function of a university to train clerks. 

The abilities which enable a man to stand out in governmental adminis- 
tration and to exercise influence on policy matters, either at a low or ahigh 
grade, are difficult to define precisely. They include such things as initia- 
tive and resourcefulness; exercise of good judgment; the ability to grasp 
a problem and suggest a workable approach to its solution; the ability to 
read discriminatingly and to write well; an appreciation of the limitations 
on administrative action in a democracy; an understanding of the present 
réle of government (including administration) in society in terms both of 
historical evolution and of a realistic approach to political action. This is 
incomplete and somewhat crude, but it may indicate the qualities which 
tend to contribute to executive ability, on a large or small scale. In a broad 
sense, they are the qualities one should expect to find in an educated per- 
son who also has some special acquaintance with the nature of political 
institutions. The importance of these qualities to the working administra- 
tive official, minor and major, can perhaps be made more clear by explor- 
ing briefly their application as I have observed them. 

With respect to initiative and resourcefulness, there is no question that 
good administrators value a person who will take hold of a problem and 
come up with a suggestion without being specifically asked to do so. The. 
cautious administrator, with a deep-set “don’t rock the boat” psychology, 
will not; but the universities should not aim to produce public officials who 
adapt themselves well to poor administrators. In fact, accomplishment 
(and recognition) in the public service is sometimes a matter of skillful 
circumvention of obstinate or immobilized immediate superiors. This may 
be poor administration in the military sense, but it contributes immeasur- 
ably to good government every day. In this sense, “skillful circumvention” 
means ability to see the job to be done and to get a useful proposal before 
a person with authority and sympathetic interest, even though an imme- 
diate section or division head may be indifferent or hostile. From the 
educational standpoint, my observations along this line lead me to believe 
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that the universities should prepare students for the public service by 
endeavoring to cultivate independence of judgment, resourcefulness, and 
initiative in dealing with problem situations. Gradations in authority are 
necessary to organized human activity, but I sometimes think that the 
prevailing emphasis on lines of authority, military organization, responsi- 
bility, ete., in our public administration courses has been taken too seri- 
ously by new graduates. If university graduates come to government with 
their sense of hierarchy better developed than their resourcefulness, they 
and the public service are likely to stagnate. 

The ability to grasp and think through a specific problem without get- 
ting lost in all the side issues is not common in lower administrative posi- 
tions. It is an ability which university education can do much to develop, 
and to which the universities can make a relatively much more important 
contribution than they can to procedural instruction. Involved here is a 
sense of relative importance, the ability to distinguish the significant from 
the trivial, which a good liberal education does much to develop. Problem- 
solving is perhaps the essence of the executive function. Good administra- 
tion is largely a matter of devoting energy to the solution of important 
rather than trivial problems. Hence university education for the public 
‘service should enable the graduate to identify important problems and 
should equip him to attack them intelligently. A well-rounded knowledge 
of the society in which he lives and of the political tradition of which it is 
8 part will go far toward enabling the young bureaucrat to determire what 
is important among the myriad pressures which a government department 
generates from day to day. A tempering philosophy of life plus the essen- 
tials of sound reasoning—logic, if you will—will equip him to tackle the 
important questions competently. Without the philosophy, he will de- 
velop tensions which thwart the use of reason; without logic, he will be 
unable to distinguish the application of prejudice and personal preference 
from objective judgment. 

The ability to read with understanding and to write well enough to 
make oneself understood is a daily demand upon administrators and 
executives, big or little. Nowhere more than in bureaucratic memoranda 
and letters is the ability to pick out the verbal gloss and pitfalls more 
vital. Unfortunately, a great many university graduates, including those 
in public administration and political science, come to government jobs 
without either the ability to read well or to write clearly. I doubt whether 
there is a bureau in the Department of Agriculture, or any other Federal 
agency, that does not wage a continuing battle for clarity and brevity in 
memoranda and letters. The man-hours and money devoted to rewriting 
on this account (aside from policy rewrites up the line) is tremendous, and 
a good writer is a great asset to any organization. The success of a number 
of former newspaper men in the Federal service is undoubtedly a partial 
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reflection of the importance of an ability to write well. The universities 
have not done a particularly good job of teaching students to read and 
write, as far as I have observed, and I believe it should be given much 
more attention in the future. Among other things, I suggest that good 
written and spoken English be required in all courses and not be regarded 
as the exclusive province of the English departments. 

While on the general subject of reading and writing, it may be in order 
to mention 8 contagious malady in the Federal service—the tendency of 
those in responsible positions to lose interest in everything beyond the 
limits of their particular jobs. This happens to a remarkable extent in 
Washington, and it is not a war phenomenon alone. The bureaucracy 
develops pressures which, at best, tend to engulf the individual and absorb 
his every waking thought. He commonly feels compelled to take work 
home every evening and on the week-ends. He eats, sleeps, and lives his 
job. 

Self-sacrifice is admirable, but the government service and the public 
will profit in the long run if those who enter upon government careers 
come with interests and habits—especially habits of reading—too deeply 
instilled by their educational experience to be readily erased by such pres- 
sures. There has been too much hustle and bustle in Washington and too 
little time for thought. This will continue, in all likelihood, after the war. 
But we shall have more intelligent administration of our public agencies 
over the years if those who come from the universities demand and take 
time outside the office to relax, to read, and to think on matters beyond 
the office crisis of the moment. ; 

My contaet with young graduates since coming to Washington leads 
me to believe that the schools endeavoring to train future administrators 
have conspicuously failed to impart to their students a proper sense of the 
limitations on administrative action in a democracy. This has two aspects. 
One is the failure to appreciate the political milieu within which decisions 
must be made—ie., a failure to grasp the very spirit of democratic con- 
trol. I believe our curricula in public administration have contributed to 
this through their otherwise admirable emphasis on economy and ef- 
ficiency. As one writer has pdinted out, this has given rise to an unfounded 
belief in rationalism in government business. As objectives, economy and 
efficiency are excellent. But when they become unwavering guides to 
conduct, without proper tolerance for legislative and public demands, 
they give rise to frustration and bitterness. The fledgling bureaucrat 
sees “obvious” reforms which are not put into effect for “political” 
reasons and feels that such things should not be. Maybe they shouldn’t, 
but a tempering confidence in the over-all advantages of democratic pro- 
cedures will go far to prevent disillusionment, on the one hand, or a too 
great longing for authority to put his ideas into effect, on the other. The 
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colleges and ‘universities, crusading against graft and incompetence, have 
perhaps oversold efficiency and economy while giving 8 decreasing amount 
of attention to political philosophy. 

A second, and less obvious, aspect of the failure to give students a sense 
of the limitations on administrative action:is the general lack o? under- 
standing among new graduates that a large administrative organization 
is controlled to a surprising extent by internal democratic forces. We have 

` taught students of administration that the model of administrative action 
is the army—with orders from the top down and obedience from below. 
This may be the abstract concept of administration, but many are the 
seemingly “desirable” actions which are not taken because someone, or 
some group, down the hierarchy would not like it. Key men are antago- 
nized at the peril of losing them, and bad feeling among employees can 
slow up an organization in the most important spots. In a civilian organi- 
gation we are dealing with free men and women—free to find new jobs, 
to say what they like about the boss, to organize dissent, to mope, They 
can be fired, but if bad feeling is general, discharge is both ineffective in 
practice and unsound in theory. People who devote their adult lifetime to 
& job have a right to satisfactions, respect, and attention for their reason- 
able desires which goes well beyond what they have enjoyed in the past, 
but which they are demanding with increasing effectiveness. Neverthe- 
less, our schools of public administration and departments of political 
science continue to turn out would-be government officials who visualize 
an administrative organization precisely run from the top down. Without 
always appreciating the personal advantages of having it otherwise, they 
become bitter when their favorite recommendation for administrative im- 
provement gathers dust because “the time isn’t ripe.” There is something 
involved in running an organization composed of free men with opinions 
-that has not found its way into our teaching of public administration. 

To say that graduates should have learned more about the limitations, 
external and internal, on administrative action does not mean that the 
will to substitute good for bad should go undeveloped. On the contrary, 
exercise of the powers of government calls for moral standards of the high- 
est order. In making decisions, the temptation to place personal advantage 
over and above the public welfare and fairness to fellow-workers is omni- 
present. Public agencies are not unique in rewarding those who follow the 
path of least resistance, and the resistances to those who insist on honesty 
and justice can be substantial. In this respect, the public service is not 
likely to rise much above the moral level of the society it serves. 

The problem of balancing ethical standards against survival is one of 
the great unsolved questions of public administration. The universities 
have dealt with it largely by ignoring it. Socrates told the men of Athens 
some centuries ago that “he who will really fight for the right, if he would 
live even for a little while, must have a private station and not a public 
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one.” The public service today remains precarious for crusaders. But 
unless we are to deliver the public business over to sheer opportunists, 
those who plan to make careers in government must come with moral 
standards and the courage of their convictions. The compromises they 
may have to make should at least be enlightened. Moral principles are a 
part of our intellectual heritage, and hence the universities have an obliga- 
tion to impart to their students an understanding of what they mean. 
For those who are concerned with public administration to close their 
eyes to the moral stresses of the public service, or to assert that such things 
are no concern of the universities, is to ignore one of the vital contribu- 
tions which the universities can make to government in modern society. 

The general goal of education for public administration has been aptly 
described as the development of “the administrative generalist.” I take 
this to mean a person able competently to exercise administrative or exec- 
utive functions in a government agency, whatever its substantive re- 
sponsibility. The development of the traits necessary in such persons 
should continue to be the goal, but some shifts in emphasis are needed if 
the universities are to approach it more closely. 

As was said at the outset, a common approach to educating the future 
“generalist” has been to supply him with information about governmental 
processes and operating problems which are common to all administrative 
agencies, such as budgetary and fiscal administration, personnel adminis- 
tration, procurement procedures, etc. An important result of this has been 
to produce students best suited for the staff offices, which devote their 
major energies to such matters. My observation of the Federal service, in- 
cluding the Department of Agriculture, has been that relatively few 
persons trained in public administration have found their way into the 
line or action agencies, such as the Forest Service and the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, or into research agencies such as the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics and the Agricultural Research Administration. Consequently, 
courses of study in public administration have tended to become vehicles 
for vocational training in the skills which staff offices require. The further 
we go in this direction, it seems to me, the further are we likely to miss the 
goal of providing the kind of education which those who actually adminis- 
ter government programs most need. The contribution of the universities 
and colleges would be far greater if the time now spent on the study of the 
specialized processes mentioned above were devoted to a course of study 
which would add to the abilities and capacities outlined earlier. ° 

The fact that few of those occupying administrative positions in the 
operating and research agencies have seriously studied public administra- 
tion or government is part of a more general problem which is currently 
attracting some much-needed attention. The personnel of these agencies 
is recrujted almost entirely from the college and university departments 
which provide technical training in the speciality involved, whether 
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it be forestry, chemistry, engineering, economics, or social service. Few 
of these people get any exposure to the study of government, or to other 
elements of a liberal education, above the most elementary level, al- 
though the channels in which they can employ their specialties may be 
very largely governmental. Some good administrators emerge from this 
„process, but this is no justification for sending into the public service men 
and women who are inadequately equipped to deal intelligently with the 
political, economic, and social questions of the day. 

Several of the land grant colleges, from which the Department of Agri- 
culture recruits much of its staff, are currently reéxamining their curricula 
with an eye to giving their students a general education as well a3 making 
of them good technicians in their respective fields. The president of one of 
these schools recently commented that the colleges have an obligation to 
avoid turning out graduates who are experts in one field and dogmatists in 
all others. If this point of view were to become widespread among the col- 
leges and universities sending their graduate specialists into government 
jobs, and be reflected in what they teach, it would make an immeasurable 
contribution to better public administration. A tempered and open- 
minded attitude toward the issues of the day—political, economic, and 
social—is the sine qua non of enlightened administration. It is, of course, 
the essence of useful participation in a democratic society. The point here 
is that tolerance, as contrasted with dogmatism, is doubly vitel in those 
who wield the influence of government in that society. Hence those who 
are concerned with preparation for the public service have a legitimate and 
substantial interest in the curricular changes at such schools as Michigan 
State College, the University of Florida, and Kansas State College, where 
the training of specialists in mechanical and agricultural arts has been, 
or is being, tempered by exposure to some of the elements of a gcod general 
education. | š 

In brief, education for the public service is to a large extent a matter of 
reaching the technicians and specialists who find a major outlet for their 
skills in government jobs. Formal training in public administration has 
barely touched this group in the past, and there is serious question whether 
the type of curriculum which has dominated such training would have 
added greatly to their capacity for enlightened administration. In any 
case, those interested in the educational side of public administzation have 
neglected one.of the most basic parts of their job—the education of the 
great number of public servants who never go near a course in govern- 
ment during their college days. I do not believe, however, that imposing 
a “course” in government or administration on a purely technical educa- 
tion is the proper solution. The problem is no less than a matter of ensur- 
ing that college and university graduates have a truly adequate general 
or liberal education before they take up the specialty through which they 
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expect to earn a living. This would include acquaintance with the political 
history, institutions, and ideas of Western civilization. The need for a 
liberal education is equally great whether graduates enter private or public 
employment, but the social consequences may be greater if they rise to 
high positions in government without it. The obstacles to be overcome are 
substantial, but those concerned with securing more enlightened public 
administration will do well to devote much more attention than in the past 
to the education of those technicians and specialists who may or-may not 
enter the public service. 

Because most of those now holding administrative positions entered 
government through technical or professional channels, neither a liberal 
education nor the study of political science has been held in particularly 
high regard in Washington. With some exceptions, a degree in political 
science has been no great asset to applicants for lower grade administra- 
tive jobs. The general feeling, in so far as one can put his finger on it, is 
that it doesn’t teach the student “to do anything.” This is the common 
criticism of liberal or non-vocational education, with a bureaucratic slant. 
The political scientists have tended to take the defensive. They talk more 
of “redefining the rôle of political science” than they do of selling the 
merits of their product to those who control governmental hiring policies. 

As a matter of fact, my experience leads me to believe that one of the 
most valuable assets which the university-trained person in an administra- 
tive position can have is an understanding of the ends of political action 
and the nature of political institutions—the kind of understanding that 
the study of political science under competent guidance ought to develop. 
This is not my opinion alone. One outstanding career man in the Federal 
service often speaks of “the political science viewpoint” when discussing 
younger men in government. Without attempting to define precisely what 
he means by this phrase, I am sure that he has in mind a breadth of under- 
standing of how government works that goes far beyond knowledge of 
specific administrative procedures and processes. This is a kind of under- 
standing which can be achieved only by study of political institutions, of 
human nature in politics, and of political thought. The importance of this 
familiarity with the workings of government in our own and earlier times, 
and of being conversant with currents of political thought, emerges in the 
ability of the individual to relate every-day problems, policy proposals, 
and political issues to the evolutionary chain of events and thought out of 
which they arise. The person with this ability is the true administrative 
generalist. The study of political science can have a tremendous value in 
the public service—value to the individual as a basis for the exercise of 
better judgment, value to the public as a protection against the untem- 
pered action of officials without political perspective. 
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‘THE UNITED NATIONS: PEACE AND SECURITY* 


I. THE CHARTER ADOPTED AT SAN FRANCISCO 


CLYDE EAGLETON fT 
New York University 


“The Charter of the United Nations, signed at San Francisco on June 
‘26, 1945, was the culmination of long and wide preparation. It is to be 
doubted whether any international instrument, or perhaps any human 
documenf# had ever before undergone such wide popular scrutiny, such 
intensive expert study, and such democratic procedure of adoption. It 
seems -to be accepted, too, that in no country were preparatory studies 
undertaken upon so large a scale as in the United States. 

Y At the Dumbarton Oaks conversations, each of the four states there 
represented offeréd the results of its studies in a plan submitted for con- 
sideration; and these, as the result of previous comparison of views, varied 
little in their fundamentals. The Unized States plan had been submitted 


* A symposium planned and arranged by Clyde Eagleton, New York University. 
and Francis O. Wilcox, University of Louisville. 

Í Technical Expert, U. 8. Delegation, United Nations Conference on Interna- 
tional Organization. 

1 See the Report to the President, Department of State Publication 2349 (June 26, 
1945), pp. 20-21. A note is here added concerning the group which did the actual 
work of preparation, and who deserve more credit than was given them in this, 
Report. š 

After some unorganized work, dating from 1989, the Division of Special Re- 
search was created in the Department of State in February, 1941. As the work de- 
veloped, this Division became two: the Division of Political Studies and the Divi- 
sion of Economic Studies. There was also a Division of Territorial Studies. which 
carried on a parallel and codperative endeavor. In the reorganization of January, 
1944, the Division of Economic Studies disappeared and the Division of Interna- 
tional Security and Organization carried on, with Territorial Studies alongside it. 
In the reorganization of December, 1944, the Office of Special Political Affairs was 
created, containing within it three divisions: International Organization Affairs, In- 
ternational Security, and Dependent Areas. This organization of the work cdatinues, 
though doubtless it will now need to be reorganized so as to perform operating func- 
tions rather than research. ° 

Many teachers of political science were called from their universities to plan the 
new international system, since the Department of State had practically no one 
on its staff trained in the field of international organization. Among these were 
` ‘Margaret Ball (Wellesley), E. H. Buehrig (Indiana), Ralph Bunche (Howard), E. P. 
` Chase (Lafayette), André Cordier (Manchester), E. M. Earle (Princeton), Clyde 
Eagleton (New York), Dorothy Fosdick (Smith), B. H. Gerig (Haverford), Gray- 
son L. Kirk (Columbia), Walter Kotschnig (Smith), Norman Padelford (Fletcher), 
Llewellyn Pfankuchen (Wisconsin), Lawrence B. Preuss (Michigan), H. Reiff (St. 
Lawrence), W. R. Sharp (City College), Harold Sprout (Princeton), Ivan Stone 
(Beloit), B. H. Williams (Pittsburgh), Bryce Wood (Swarthmore), and Quincey 
Wright (Chicago). Various others went to other parts of the Department of State. 
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to the three other Governments on July 18, 1944. Since it was in constitu- 
tional form and in more detail, it became the basis of further development, 
although all four plans were thoroughly discussed and parts of all were 
included in the final Proposals. 

The Dumbarton Oaks Proposals were intended as a preliminary outline 
of ideas for the new organization, and were at once published for the study 
and criticism of the world. Thousands of letters poured into the Depart- 
ment of State, most of them having only the value—though this was im- 
portant-—of indicating a viewpoint. Scholars and organizations sent in or 
published detailed criticisms and suggestions, all of which received careful 
study. Comments were invited from the other members of the United 
Nations, and most of them responded. Such responses were studied with 
special care, and many of the amendments proposed were ultimately in- 
corporated into the Charter. 

Meanwhile, in accordance with an understanding reached at Dumbar- 
ton Oaks, a Committee of Jurists—really an international conference, 
with delegates from forty-four states—met at Washington from April 9 
to 20, 1945, to consider revision of the Statute of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice. This was a technical, rather than a policy-mak- 
ing, group; and its report was presented to Committee IV /1 of the Confer- 
ence. 

‘The United Nations Conference on International Organization assem- 
bled at San Francisco.on April 25, as had been agreed at Yalta. It was a 
large conference, stretching the facilities of that hospitable and interesting 
city. In all, 282 delegates, representing fifty states, attended, and with 
their staffs they amounted to 1,726 persons officially working for their 
states. The International Secretariat, mostly recruited from the United 
States, numbered 1,058 persons. A total of 2,636 newspaper, radio, ete, 
representatives were present, and it required the aid of 2,262 Army and 
Navy boys and girls, 800 AWVS, 400 Red Cross, and 800 Boy Scouts— 
not to mention 188 telephone and telegraph operators—to service the Con- 
ference. The average daily output of documents was about half a million 
sheets of paper, and on one day 1,700,000 sheets were issued and distrib- 
uted; seventy-eight tons of paper were used. The total cost of the Con- 
ference, aside from expenses of delegations, was some two million dollars, 
paid by the United States as host. 

The Conference itself was over-organized. It held plenary sessions, 
which were formal meetings for speech-making and confirmatory votes, 
only at the beginning and the end. There were four Commissions, divided 
into twelve Committees;? a Steering Committee, Executive Committee, 

3 The Commissions and Committees were as follows: 


Commission I: General Provisions 
Committee I/1: Preamble, Purposes, and Principles 


w 
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and meetings of Heads of Delegations; a Codérdination Committee and a 
Committee of Jurists; and last, though not least, the informal meetings of 
the Big Five in the penthouse apartment of Mr. Stettinius atop the Fair- 
mont Hotel on Nob Hill. The Commissions do not seem to have served ° 
any useful purpose; indeed the honorific jobs thereon took away good men 
who could have been more useful as officers in the Committees where the 
actual work was done. The Codrdination Committee, whose viewpoint 
was non-legal, struggled with the exasperated Committee of Jurists in the 
final drafting. It is believed that the Conference could have done as well 
without the Commissions, with only one instead of two drafting commit- 
tees, and with only one instead of two executive bodies (Steering and 
Executive). 
Nevertheless, in spite of size, speechmaking, disagreement, over-organi- 
zation, and delays while the Big Five made up their minds, there’ was an 
obvious will to achieve, and there was never doubt on the part of anyone 
that the Conference would succeed. It made progress steadily and without 
serious incident or friction; and the Charter, drafted into final shape and 
put into five languages by incredibly long hours of work, was ceremoni- 
ously signed in the auditorium of the Veterans’ Building on June 26, at 
ten-minute intervals, by the delegates of fifty states—with a space left for 
the signature of Poland. It is to come into force when ratified by the Five 
Powers and by a majority of the other signatories.* 
The Charter signed at San Francisco is a wordy document, consider- 
ably longer than most constitutions. Its bad drafting is due in large part 
` to the suspicion with which the Four Powers, and particularly the Soviet 
Union,‘ looked upon any attempt to change the ideas, or even the wording, 


1⁄2: Membership, Amendment, and Secretariat 
Commission IT: General Assembly ` 
Committee II/1: Structure and Procedures 
TI/2: Political and Security Functions 
H/3: Economic and Social Codperation 
Ii/4: Trusteeship System 
Commission IIT: Security Council 
© Committee ITI/1: Structure and Procedures 
III/2: Peaceful Settlement 
JHI/3: Enforcement Arrangements 
III/4: Regional Arrangements 
Commission IV: Judicial Organization 
Committee IV/1: International Court of Justice 
IV/2: Legal Problems 
3 On August 8, 1945, the United States deposited its ratification of the Charter, 
being thus the first state formally to accept the instrument. 
‘The Russian attitude was due partly to inability to make changes without 
reference to Moscow, partly to a purposed technique of negotiation and to language 
difficulties, and partly to suspicions of the motives of other states which, in the light 
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of Dumbarton Oaks. The desire of each nation to have some of its ideas 
included made it repetitious, and the necessity of compromise language 
for some of these ideas made it more vague. The number of hands through 
which it passed also contributed to this result.: Finally, the fact that the 
onference was dominated by individuals inexperienced in international 
(uawan and more interested in politica] security than in legal order 
r constitutional form led to novelties in drafting which will arise later to 
tem those who must interpret the Charter. 
The arduous efforts of the Codrdination Committee and the Advisory 
. Committee of Jurists in the last days, and even the last minutes, of the 
Conference improved the Charter greatly over its earlier form; and un- 
doubtedly the instrument which the Conference produced was a great ad- 
Y vance over the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals, It added provisions concern- 
ing international Jaw and treaties (which had been forgotten earlier), 
trusteeship, and other matters; it clarified the procedure of voting and of 
pacific settlement; it greatly strengthened the General Assembly, the 
Court, and the Secretariat; it widened, both institutionally and function- 
ally, the activity of the Organization in the economic, social, and humani- 
tarian field; it included such phrases as human rights, fundamental free- 
doms, full employment. The changes were not always improvements: the 
transfer of the paragraph concerning domestic questions to become a gen- 
eral principle affecting the entire Charter was a tragic step backwards 
from the Covenant or the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals; and the Charter ~ 


leaves uncertain to what extent a settlement of a dispute can be imposed: “ 


upon the parties by the Organization. 

The Charter, as a constitution, is long, repetitious, and involved. It 
contains two articles stating the Purposes and Principles of the United 
Nations in terms more like a preamble than a treaty, text.’ While some- 

< what novel, these articles furnish useful guides, both legal and popular, as 
to the meaning of the Charter and tke intentions of its makers. The sys- 
tem outlined in the Charter bears a superficial resemblance to the League 
of Nations, but is diffefent in concept and character, as will be seen in this 
series of essays. Membership is not automatic, as some would have liked, 
but open to peace-loving states which the General Assembly, by a two- 
thirds vote and provided the Security Council agrees, regards as able and 


of Argentina), had some justification. Nevertheless, the Soviet Government made 
as many concessions as did the United States. 

5 In order to placate certain delegates whose amendments had been diverted to 
the Preamble, Committee 1/1 asserted that the Preamble is of as much legal valid- 
ity as the text itself. The question of travaux preparatoires thus raised appears else- 
where, perhaps most importantly with regard to the right of withdrawal. See note 6 
below. 


of past experience and of certain happenings at the Conference (e.g., the cnt he 
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willing to carry out the obligations of the Charter. The Organization has a 
more universal character than did the League of Nations in the assertion 
of its right to impose upon non-members its requirements for international 
peace and security (Art 1, par. 6); and perhaps also in the absence of any 
, mention in the instrument of a right of withdrawal.’ The amending proc- 
ess is more liberal than that of the League of Nations, but still permits a 
veto by any one of five states (Chap. XVIII). It should be noted that the 
Statute is an integral part of the Charter (Art. 92). 

The United Nations is founded upon a more narrow base, though pos- 
sibly a stronger one, than that of the League of Nations. Authority is con- 
, sciously channeled into the hands of the five great powers, in so far as the 
Security Council is concerned; and there is little if any authority, in the 
sense of power to act, provided elsewhere in the Charter. The five powers 
are arbitrarily assigned permanent seats, and there is no way of changing 
their position except by their own unanimous agreement, within the pro- 
cedure of amendment. Their special position is, of course, further rein- 
forced by the voting procedure, and also by Chap. XVII, under which 
they exercise the security powers of the Council until the agreements for 
the supply of forces have been concluded, and exercise indefinitely exclu- 
sive control over enemy states. 

These matterg are to be more fully discussed in the articles following 
this one. Granted the distribution of military and industrial power at the 
end of the war, the state of public opinion, and the desirability of securing 
the adherence to the new organization of the two most reluctant and most 
powerful states in the world, this solution was probably essential, though 
it was perhaps carried farther than was actually necessary.’ It is true that 
the effectiveness of any enforcement action will depend heavily upon three 


_5 The Conference solved the withdrawal problem by avoiding it in the text and 
adopting in committee an equivocal statement that it is the duty of members to 
continue their coöperation, but that if a member feels constrained to withdraw be- 
cause of exceptional circumstances, it is not the purpose of the Organization to 
compel that member to continue its codparation (Report to the President, Department 
of State Publication 2349, p. 48). It was explained by Dr. Pasvolsky and Mr. Hack- 
worth to the Senate Foreign Relations Committee (July 11, 1945) that withdrawal 
at the judgment of the member concerned was permissible, but would have to be 
justified to the world. 

This peculiar arrangement raises ietin as to the value of travaus prepara- 
totres and as to the right to abrogate unilaterally the obligations of a treaty. It 
should be observed, as a practical consideration, that a member which withdraws. 
would be, as a non-member, subject to control by the Organization for purposes of 
peace and security, but with no voice in its decisions. 

7 It hardly seems necessary, for security purposes, to have a great-power veto 
of the admission of a new member, or the choice of the Secretary-General; and while 
it may seem desirable to a great power to have a veto upon amendments, ‘t is always 
a dangerous thing to bar change in a constitutional document. : 


` 
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of these five powers, although it is not, in the opinion of this writer, cor- 
rect to say that the Organization would be unable to function if one of 
them were an aggressor. If such a crisis arose, it would mean the equiva- 
lent of war, whether or not the Organization took action; and if the United 
States is to face such a situation, it would be better to face it with such aid , 
as the Organization could give against the aggressor than to build up the 
opposition slowly and at great cost as was done in the past two World 
Wars. 

It is, however, undoubtedly true that unless states, and particularly 
the great military powers, have reached the stage of being willing to act 
in support of the general peace, no security system would work; and per- 
haps it is desirable to have a stage in which this willingness can be tested. 
Nevertheless, and however necessary it may now be, the base of the new 
system is too narrow, and should be broadened as opportunity permits. 
The smaller states, led by Evatt of Australia, fought strongly at San 
Francisco to set limits upon unnecessary extensions of the control of the 
five powers, and did make some improvements over the scheme adum- 
brated at Dumbarton Oaks. It is inevitable, and desirable, that this strug- 
gle continue.® 
~The principal organs of the Unised Nations are a General Assembly, a 
Security Council, an Economic and Social Council, a Trusteeship Council, 
an International Court of Justice, and a Secretariat. It should not be as- 
sumed that the three Councils are subordinate to the General Assembly, 
though there is some evidence for such a view, and development in this 
. direction is not improbable, At present, the situation would seem rather 
to be that there are two chief functional organs: one, the Security Council, 
for the maintenance of international peace and security; the other, the 
General Assembly, with some degree of control over all other organs, for 
codperative endeavor in all fields of international activity. The former has 
potentially vast authority and power within its field; the latter depends al- 
most entirely upon the voluntary action of member-states. It may be,. 
too, that other councils will be added in the future. 

The Security Council cannot be ragarded as an executive body,.such as 


the Counci tended to become. It has one function, and one 


only; such other powers as are giver to'it are connected with this function 


s MÒ Stettinius, after defending the special position of the five powers under 
the Charter, concluded by saying: ‘‘As tha peoples and governments gain experience 
and confidence in world organization in the years shead, I hope they will learn to 
apply and adapt to international affairs more of the principles and techniques of 
. democracy. But I believe it would be fatal to this hope if we were to attempt now 
to go beyond what the nations are clearly ready to undertake today. The Charter 
affords full opportunity for later amendments whenever a sufficient majority of the 
people of the world is ready to go further.” 
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and with the dominant position given the great powers for this purpose. 
It plays no part whatever in the performance of the other functions of the 


United Nations, and has nothing to do with the other organs, except as 


they may incidentally be related to the function of security.’ 
~“ While the Security Council is thus excluded from other fields than 
security, the General Assembly may discuss and make recommendations 
not only concerning the ‘ ‘general principles of coöperation in the main- 
tenance of international peace and security,” but also concerning specific 
disputes (Art. 11). The Assembly, however; can make no recommendation 
concerning a dispute before the Council (Art. 12)!° while the Council is 
exercising its security functions. If the Council is not: dealing with the 
matter, the Assembly has as large a power, i.e., that of recommendation— 
as does the Council; and it may be suggested that if a veto is used to pre- 
vent consideration of a dispute before the Council, the Assembly would 
then be free to make recommendations, and with no veto to embarrass it 
in making them. Thus the Assembly should be an important spur to the 
activity of the Council. It is to be noted also that the Security Council is 
required to make annual reports to the Assembly upon measures taken by 
it (Art. 24, par. 3), and that the Assembly i is authorized to “consider” 
these reports (Art. 15, par. 1). ` 
YWhile the Assembly has no legislative power, and no such power to 
bind members by its decisions as does the Security Council in its limited 
field, the field’ of the functions of the Assembly is much broader, the state- 
ment of objectives to be pursued is more definite, and its relationship 


. with other parts of the system are more numerous. The General Assembly 


is clearly the nexus of the system, and exercises supervision, in varying 
degree, over the three councils, especially over the Economic and Social 
Council, over the Secretariat, and indirectly over the specialized agencies. 


+The Security Council operates only for crises; the General Assembly has 


“a hand in all the current activities of international life. While for a zime the 


* E.g., the admission of new members, the veto on the process of amendment, 
ete., some of which were attacked as unnecessary ramifications of the security funo- 
tion. 

1° The dispute concerning the meaning of this provision was answered by the 


- second paragraph of Art. 12 according to which the Security Council, through the 
- ,Secretary-General, is to notify the Assembly when it is dealing with, or when it has 
- ceased to deal with, a dispute or situation, It is difficult to imagine any language, 


however, which could prevent the Assembly from expressing its views. 
X Tt is, indeed, to be doubted whether it will have enough business to justify the 


. requirement (Art. 28) that it shall be so organized as to function continuously. It 


will doubtless be able to occupy itself for a time with planning. How soon ‘Art. 106) 


agreements for supply of forces can be made. s) 


, 


v. ‘dt can assume its security functions will depend upon the speed with which the ` 


t 
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Security Council may engage a larger share of interest, there seems little 
doubt that the General Assembly is destined to he the preéminent-part 
of the system, especially in view of the vast problems of economic and 
social reconstruction which lie ahead. 

The new system differs from the League of Nations in another_impor- 
tant respect. An effort was made, in Art. 24 of the Covenant, to bring all 
international machinery into one fold. The League sought to persuade 
older international institutions to become attached to the League, and 
to require new bodies to do so—though with little success, largely because 
of the absence of the United States. The United Nations tends rather to 
decentralization. “Specialized agencies,” such as the Food and Agriculture 
Organization, are contemplated, each an independent unit, based upon a 
separate instrument. These agencies are to be “brought into relationship 
with” the United Nations system by agreements separately made with 
each by the Economic and Social Council with the approval of the General 
Assembly, Since the members of the specialized agencies will usually be 
states which are members of the United Nations, it is expected that rela- 
tionships codrdinating their activities can be established, and Arts. 48, 
56, and 63 imply this obligation for members.” 

The procedures for pacific settlement of disputes, and for enforcement 
measures, or sanctions, are described in the articles below by Professors 
Goodrich and Fox. Chaps. VI and VII of the Charter form a continuing 
process, and an admirably flexible one. Emphasis is put upon the obliga- 
tion and the right of each state to settle its disputes by means of its own 
choice. Compulsory jurisdiction for legal disputes was rejected, after a 
close fight; but it should not be overlooked that the United States can 
accept the Optional Clause of the Statute, as many other states have done. 
The Security Council can do no more than recommend procedures or 
terms of settlement; it cannot impose terms of settlement. However— 
and the difference may not be great in actual practice—the Security 
Council may at any time determine that a situation has become a “threat 

| to or breach of the peace, or act of aggression” (Art. 39); and from that 
point on, its authority is great. In arriving at such a decision, the Security 
Council is limited by no definition of aggression. It is clear that the United 
Nations Charter is more concerned with the prevention of the use of 
force than with the establishment of a legal order; and legal philosophers 
will doubtless continue to SOR in this regard, which should come first, 
law or order. 


it The advantages of such a decentralized system have ‘been explained by Dr. 
Mitrany (“A Working Peace System—An Argument for the Functional Develop- 
ment of International Organization,” Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1943), 
though he carries his argument to an extreme not recognized in the Charter. 
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S sa “ptt 
~pesponsibility for sassa of disuites rests upon the-states con- 
cernéd, but if a dispute or situation is regarded as a threat: to the peace, 
J the Security Council has vast and arbitrary power to maintain peace, un- 
restricted by law or other criteria. How this power will be used, and 
whether it will be used, will depend upon the willingness of the five _ 
powers to exercise the responsibility put upon them collectively; in terms - 
of the United States, it depends upon the extent to which the American 
people will be willing to use the power of the United States in far-away 
situations of no direct interest to them: The danger is not so much that . 
the vast authority of-the Security Council will be abused, 88 that it will. 
¿ not be used at all, A 
: ` Trusteeship, which is broader. than, but ady wata ña: ay and ` 
peace, wag subject of great difficulty at San F acisco, Like the other 
. Ee Charter, the trusteeship provisions have a potential value, and 
whether this value will be realized- will depend primarily upon the Ameri- 
~~ ean people. Their example will be decisivexit they wish trusteeship to be a 
° ` cloak for imperialism, they can have it so; if they wish to make it an in~ 
' strument for human advancement, they can equally do 80; and i in either 
case, other nations will follow our example. i 
general, the Charter of the United Nations rovides machinery, 


ee matic, it sol sno problems, itself, it it merely affords.o ort 
i still sovereign states; the United Nations is 


e system does not automatically guarantee 












— 


` far from being a superstate. 

security to anyone, and whe 

vancement will depend entirely pon the ) willingness of its members to 

codperate toward these ends. oe 

To many enthusiasts, the results of San Francisco will be disappointing. 

V It may be said, however, that the United Nations represents, in most of 

«the comparisons which can be made, a definite improvement ‘over -the 

` League of Nations.” If it does not go as far.as some would like, it goes as 

far as many others are willing to have it go. The opportunity, the capacity, 

~ and the responsibility and duties of states for preventing the selfish use of 

` force between stetes, including states which are not members, is es- 

tablished by the Charter; but security is not-automatic. It will be the 

` x constant duty of American political scientists to educate the American 

people to their new responsibilities in order that the United Nations may 
become the effective’ instrument for peace which the people desire. 


‘- B For a comparison of the ‘Charter with the Covenant, see the Deneve a = 

.'.° State Bulletin, Aug. 19,-1045. 

oon = M The Charter nowhere—except for rhetorjbal force in the Preamble—makes use 
`> 'e ofthe technical term “war.” ; 
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` Il. THE YALTA VOTING. FORMULA 


FRANCIS O. WILCOX* 
University of Louisville 


Toward the close of the San Francisco Conference, Czechoslovakia’s 
Jan Masaryk remarked that his feeling toward the new Charter “was 
much like that of the father fondly awaiting the birth of a son. The baby 
finally arrives and it turns out to be a girl. At first the father is somewhat 
disappointed, but he soon learns to like her just the same.” While the 
delegates as a whole believed that their work would go down in history as 
one of the great documents of all times, many no doubt shared Masaryk’s 
view. For when a document as comprehensive as the Charter is framed, 
no one gets exactly what he wants. 

The article of the Charter that raised the most controversy at San 
Francisco and the article that epitomizes the nature of the Organization, 
perhaps more chin tas he @ the Yalta ao in the Se- 
curity Council. So heated did the debate on this issue become that Room 
223 in the Veterans Building, where the meetings of Cemmittee III/1 
were held, was dubbed the “Madison Square Garden” of San Francisco. 
The frankness and candor with which the delegates exchanged views con- 
- stitutes, in many respects, a good example of international democracy in 
action. à ne 

It is the purpose of this paper to review the action taken at San Fran- 
cisco with respect to the Yalta, voting formula and to point out the rela- 
tionship of that formula to the special position of the great powers in the 
new Organization. 


I. THE STATUS OF THE GREAT POWERS UNDER THE 
DUMBARTON OAKS PROPOSALS 


The framers of the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals were concerned above 
all with the creation of an organization capable of maintaining world 
peace atid eosantey: They were palntally aware of the lesoni of the pact 
They knew that aggressors act quickly, and that unless those interested 
in maintaining law and order can act even more quickly, their cause may 


be lost. They knew that_mi i with right if right is to’ 
prevail. : 


One of the glaring weaknesses of the L e of Nations was an unfor- 
tunate division of authority between the Assembly and the Council in the 
maintenance of peace and security. The Dumbarton Oaks Proposals ` 


* Now on leave as Chief International Relations Analyst, Library of Congress. 
Mr, Wilcox served as consultant to the congressional members of the American 
delegation at San Francisco. Man. Ed. 
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avoided such a misteke by recommending that primary responsibility for 
that important function be vested i uncil of the new Or- 
ganization. The Co to be a small agency made up of only eleven 
members, thus geared to act speedily and decisively in time of crisis with- 


out interference from the Gene: ly. 
oreover the new Council has teeth. The League Council could suggest, 


it could_advise, it Soe era but in the final analysis each state 
decided for itself the exten hich it would back up the decisions of the 
Cotineil with its armed forces. The Security Council, on the other hand, 
is given decisions relating to the prevention and 
suppression of aggression which will be binding upon all members of the 
Organization. — = 

It was agreed, of course, that in the execution of its security function 


the Security Council would have $o rely chiefy upon the five great states 
whose industrial strength and military might had been so successful in 
the struggle against the Axis. Given the concentration of power in the 
world, there was no other altengve: TENE he teamwork and the unity 
which had characte the United Nations war effort could be ctilized 


in maintaining peace. In keeping with their responsibilities, the ive pow- 
ers were awarded a special sta @curity Council in respect to (1) 
tenure, and (2) voting procedure. 

In respect to tenure, the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals followed the League . 
of Nations example in recommending permanent seats on the Security - 
Council for the five great powers. On thé assumption that the mainte- 

` nance of peace is of concern to all states, however, six non-permanent 
members were to be elected by the Assembly. The great powers would 
thus be in a minority j r as numbers were concerned. 

In respect to vozing procedure, the Dumbarton Oaks conferees could 
not reach complete agreement, and the matter was postponed until the 
Crimea conference in February, 1945. There President Roosevelt sub- 
mitted a formula which was approved by Marshal Stalin and Prime 

_ Minister Churchill and was later accepted by China. This formula, in 

. effect, reinforced the speeial position of the permanent members by assur- 

; jing them that the Organization could take no important action without 

‘their joint consent. It also guaranteed them that, through their cantrol of 

. the amending process, their special position could not be changed unless 
en oestivly agent to auch Sheng h change. ` | 

' e text of the Yalta formula, later incorporated as Sec. C, Chap. VI, 


of the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals,! reads as follows: “1. Each member of 
the Security Council should have one vote. 2. Decisions of the Security 
Council on procedural matters should be made by an affirmative vote of 
seven members. 3. Decisions of the Security Council on all other matters 


1 Now Art. 27 of the Charter. 
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should be made by an affirmative vote of seven members, including the 
concurring votes of the permaneat members; provided that, in decisions 
under Chap. VIII, Sec. A, and under the second sentence of Paragraph 
1 of Chap. VIII, Sec. C, a party to a dispute should abstain from voting.” 

According to the interpretaticn issued by the State Department on 
March 5, 1945,? there are “ypes of matters on whi curity 
Council may vote: (1) procedur. uasi-judicial; and (8) political. In 
each case, a majority of only seven votes is required. If the question under 
consideration is a simple matter cf procedure—such-as the designation of 
a chairman or fimp the date of a meetingthe vote of any seven members 
is sufficient to determine the position of the Council. In all other cases, 
however, decisions are made by an affirmative of seven members, 
including the nent members, except that when action for the 
pacific settlement of disputes is under consideration, parties to the dispute 

must abs rom voting. 

This means that when the Council is performing its “quasi-judicial” 
function of promoting the pacific settlement of disputes, no nation, whet heth- 
er large or small, can be a judge in its own case. No party to a dispute, 
according to the State Department’s interpretation, is entitled to vote on 


certain questions such as: (a) whather_a matter should be investigated; 
(b) whether the continuation of a situation or dispute is likely to threaten 
the peate; (e) whether the parties should be called npon to-setile the dis 
_ pute by means of their own choice; (d) whether recommendations should 
be made as to methods and procedures of settlement; (e) whether the legal 
aspec pide eat aia ; (f) whether the dis- 
pute e referred to the bly or to a regional agency.’ 


Finally, whenever the Council is performing its “political” functions of 
action for the maintenance of peace and security, a unanimous vote of 


, the five great powers is necessary. The concurrence of all of the permanent 
members is required, for example, in respect to decisions like those involv- 


ings (a) determination of the existen reach of the peace; 
(b) use o t sores or other enforcement measures; (c) approval of agreements 






for the supply of armed forces; (d) questions concerning the regulation of 
armaments. 


On the assumption that the problem of security extends far beyond 
the settlement of disputes, the architects of Dumbarton Oaks built the 


principle of great-power supremacy fi j heir new structure in 
various other ways. The negative vote of any of the five permanent mem- 
—— ——=— a eed 


3 Department of State Bulletin, Mar. 11, 1945. The decisions reached at San + 


. Francisco agree, in general, with this interpretation. 
3 See Arts. 83-38 of the Charter. Whather the Council should recommend terms 
of settlement (Art. 37) should now be added to the list. 
1 See especially Arts. 39-51. 
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bers, for example, could prevent the admission of new members to_the 
‘Organization. It could prevent the expulsion or the suspension of rights 
ahd privileges of a member. It could block the admission of a state to the 
International Court of Justice. I£ could hold up the appointment of any p the appointment of any 
Secretary-General who might be persona non grata to the great power 
wielding the veto. Finally, it could prevent the adoption of any amend- 
ment to the Charter, thus protecting forever the privileged position of the 
great powers in the new Organization. 


Il, ATTEMPTS TO REDRESS THE BALANCH OF POWER 


At San Francisco the smaller states made every effort to redress the 
balance of power between the great and small nations as outlined in the 
Dumbarton Oaks Proposals.’ Seventeen delegations put forward amend- 
ments to Sec. C alone, and dozens of other amendments were offered 
to loosen up the voting procedure in various parts of the Charter. There 
were likewise numerous amendments designed to modify the size and 
character of the Security Council, or to decrease its powers. Some delega- 
tions, for example, favored discarding the concept of permanent member-- 
ship entirely. Others insisted on enlarging the Council in order to make it . 
' more representative. Still others wanted to clip the wings of the Council 
and give more power in the security field to the General Assembly. 

On all these points the great powers stood their ground. Amendments 
were adopted, to be sure, laying down criteria for the election of non-per- 
manent members, and providing for the participation of non-members, 
under certain circumstances, in the deliberations of the Security Council. 
But nothing was done which might result in weakening the prestige, 
efficiency, and power of the Council. : 

Several states launched a particularly ingenious side-door attack against 
the veto when they proposed that acts of aggression be defined in the 
Charter. According to these proposals, the Security Council should desig- 
nate the aggressor in accordance with a predetermined formule. Then, 
whenever one state attacked another, or committed any other act of ag- 
` gression defined by the Charter, the Council would take action auto- 
matically against it. z I 

The great states were fully aware that any procedure calling for auto- 
matic action by the Council would nullify their veto over enfcrcement 
measures. Moreover, they argued that it was undesirable to define ag- 
gression in advance, inasmuch as no sucii orl coni be complete or 
accurate. They pointed out that situations might arise, under such an 


5 For relevant documents see: (1) Report to the President, Department of State 
Publication 2349, especially pp. 66-80; (2) UNCIO Document 1050, Report of the 


Rapporteur of Committee III/1; (8) The Charter of the United Nations; Hearings - - 


Before the Committee on Foreign Relations, U. S. Senate, 70th Cong., let Seas. 
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inflexible system, in which the Council would be committed to action 


even though its members mi e as to which party was ag- 
gressOr and what measures ought to be taken. Fortunately, the Confer- 
en. I eave wi e Council the right to determine the aggres- 


sor in the light of the circumstances surrounding each individual case. 


Ill. DIRECT ATTACKS UPON THE YALTA FORMULA 


We are primarily concerned here, however, with those amendments 
which struck directly at the voting procedure. For the most part, they 
were designed to qualify the principle of unanimity and thereby strengthen 
the position of the small states. Ecuador, for example, proposed that eight 
affirmative votes be required for all decisions of the Security Council. Iran 
suggested nine. Egypt preferred eight, with the concurring vote of four 
permanent members required for important decisions. Cuba recommended 
a simple majority vote for procedural questions, with a two-thirds vote 
(including two-thirds of the permanent members) for decisions concerning 
the maintenance of peace and security. El Salvador proposed a unique 
procedure according to which questions not receiving the unanimous ap- 
proval of the great powers should be referred to the Assembly for final , 
decision. Australia upheld the veto for enforcement action, but thought 
the votes of three great powers should suffice for decisions respecting the 
peaceful settlement of disputes. 

During the debates on these amendments, the smaller powers vigor- 


_ ously attacked the imi discriminatory and a8 a 


Sines z unan E oT Cee WE 
most of them agreed with the Australian delegation that.it was not un- 


reasonable to require the five permanent members to act together in re- 
spect to enforcement action, it was preposterous that a single great power 
should be abl ion i dispute to 
which it was not a party. This would mean that the United States would be 
ables Block Council action in a dispute between Rumania and Hungary 
even though the parties themselves desired settlement. Similarly, the 


- Soviet Union could prevent action in a dispute between Latin American 


states or a controversy involving one or more of her satellite nations. The 
net result might be to paralyze the Council and force many disputes to be 
handled outside the framework of the Organization. 
_ Some delegations insisted, too, that it was the duty of the Security 
Council under the Charter to bring about the pacific settlement of dis- 
putes. How, then, could the Council be expected to carry out its duty if a 
single power, by the arbitrary use of its veto, could defeat the will of the 
remaining members? 

Before turning to the arguments of the great powers, a word of com- 
ment about the “undemocratic” nature of the veto power is in order. 
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‘There are, in fact, two extremes of voting in the Organization—the veto 
in the Council and the principle of legal equality in the General Assembly. 
Can it be said that the principle of legal equality is democratic in award- 
ing to a state of a million inhabitants the same voting power in the As- 
sembly that is awarded to China with its teeming millions, or to Russia 
with its great military and economic strength? Given the resources, popu- 
lation, and responsibilities of the great powers, it might well be argued 
that the voting procedure in the Council is no more undemocratic than 
that which prevails in the Assembly. 

As the debate progressed, many questions arose concerning the S 
tical application of the Yalta formula. To meet these queries, some 
twenty-three of which were drawn up and submitted to the sponsoring 
governments in the form of a questionnaire, the delegations of the United 
States, Great Britain, China, and the Soviet Union undertook the prepa- 
ration of a joint statement designed to serve as an official interpretation 
of the four-power position in respect to the Yalta formula. The decision to 
draft such a statement proved a‘happy one, for it soon developed that the 
great powers were at odds on at least one important point. They agreed 
fully on the fundamental issue that the Yalta formula should apply both 
to the peaceful settlement of disputes and to enforcement action. But 
they were undecided as to whether any one permanent member, by the 

` [use of its veto, could prevent the Council from discussing and considering 

la dispute. 
' ' The position of the United States on this point had been set forth by 
Acting Secretary Grew on March 24, 1945. “It is this Government’s un- 
derstanding,” said Mr. Grew, “that under these voting procedures there 
is nothing which could prevent any state from bringing to the attention 
of the Security Council any dispute or any situation which it believes may 
lead to international friction and may give rise to a dispute. And further- 
more, there is nothing in these provisions which could prevent any party 
to such dispute or situation from receiving a hearing before the Council 
and having the case discussed.” This view wa8 upheld at San Francisco 
by the United Kingdom, China, and France. In the end, after prolonged 
negotiations and a direct appeal to Marshal Stalin, the Russian delega- 
tion likewise agreed, and the entire Conference heaved a sigh of relief. 

Certainly logic would seem to be on the side of free discussion. The right 
of a state to bring a dispute to the attention of the Security Council (Art. 
35) would mean precious little if the Council could not even discuss it. 
Moreover, inasmuch as the General Assembly had already been vested 
with the right of free discussion, it seemed illogical in the extreme to place _ 
the Security Council, the agency charged with primary responsibility for 
the maintenance of peace, on a different basis. 

The statement of the sponsoring governments, which represented the 
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highest common denominator of agreement among the great powers, was 
a polemic masterpiece. It started out on a positive note by listing the de- 
cisions of the Council which would require a mere procedural vote under 
the Yalta formula.’ Then it reassured the Conferénce that no single mem- 
ber of the Council could alone block the consideration and discussion of a 

_ dispute referred to it. Nor could tke unanimity rule prevent the parties to 
such a dispute from being heard by the Council. 

Then comes tre famous chain of events theory—the core of the argu- 
ment for the retention of the unaninity principle. According to this theory 
whenever the Council goes beyond the mere discussion of a dispute— 
whenever it decides to make an investigation, or to make specific recom- 
mendations to the parties—its action “may well have major political con- 
sequences and may even initiate g chain of events” which might, in the 
end, require enforcement measures. Any step beyond the discussion stage, 
therefore, might aggravate the situation and might embark the ‘Council 
upon a course of action from which it could withdraw only with great 
difficulty. From this theory emerges the conclusion that the great powers 
must act as a team at every stage in the settlement of a dispute—that the 
veto must apply to peaceful settlement as well as to enforcement action. 

Many people object that the chain of events theory tends to discourage 
attempts to settle disputes in their early Stages. They object, also, to the 
assumption that the Council shoulc have nothing to do with a dispute un- 
less it is willing to resort to enforcement action, as a last resort, to settle 
it. As one delegate remarked: “It’s like saying we aren’t willing to go toa 
doctor unless we are willing to go io an undertaker.” Even so, the desir- 
ability of having the team of great powers pull together during all stages 
of a controversy cannot be gainsaid. Otherwise, if the Council were to 
start dealing with a dispute in a spirit of disunity, a more and more 
dangerous split among the permarent members might be nee at 
each step of the proceedings. 

Perhaps a more convincing poirt presented by the great powers was 
the argument that the Yalta formula actually represents a step forward 
in the development of international relations.” Under the League Coven- 
ant, substantive decisions of the Council, with the exception of parties to 
a dispute under Art. XV, could be taken only by a unanimous vote of all 
of its members. The smallest and weakest member of the Council—per- 
haps a state of only a million inhabitants—could block action. Thus what 


6 See Arts. 28-32 of the Charter. 

' The Charter as a whole representa real progress over the League Covenant ' 
in respect to voting. Whereas the general rule of the League Assembly was unanim- 
ity, the General Assembly, the Trusteeship Council, and the Economic and Social 
Council—with the exception of a few important questions in the Assembly—will - 
operate on 8 simple majority basis, 
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the Yalta formula does is to substitute a system of qualified majority 
voting for the: coniplete unanimity which prevailed in the League Coun- 


` gilm[t does not: vest the permanent members with a right which they did 


not previously possess, What it does is to remove the veto power from the 


` non-permanent members of the Security Council. 


Parenthetically, it might be recalled that, while the veto was rarely | 


- used'in the League Council, the non-permanent members took advantage ` 


of it much more than the permanent members did. In 1926, Brazil and 
Spain brought League machinery to a standstill for six months when they 
blocked the admission of Germany as a permanent member of. the Coun- 
cil. In 1923, and again in 1928, Rumania refused to permit reference of the 
Hungarian Optants case to the Permanent Court. And in 1928, Lithu- 


_ ania’s veto prevented the acceptance of a report on the Lithuanian-Polish 
‘controversy. In fact, it was precisely to prevent non-permanent members 


from abusing their veto power that the Assembly resolution of September “ 
15, 1926, was adopted making it possible to proceed at any time to a new 
election of the non-permanent members of the Council. The Assembly 
thus served notice on all non-permanent members that they migtt be re- 
called if they resorted to obstructionist tactics.® 

In effect, the statement of the sponsoring governments, while guaran- 


teeing the right of discussion, called for a. great power veto over virtually 
`, every decision of the Security Council. But by the time the Big Five had 


ironed out their differences, most of the smaller states were willing to take - 


` the half-loaf that was handed them and forget about the rest. Serious 


issues still remained, however, in connection with (1) the peaceful settle- 


ment of disputes, and (2) the procedure for amending the Charter. As to 


the first issue, an Australian amendment designed to exclude from the 
veto all decisions of the Council in respect to peaceful settlement was sub- 
mitted to Committee vote as a test case on June 12. It was defeated by a 
vote of 10 for to 20 against, with fifteen delegations abstaining. Since the 
other amendments to Section C.représented a greater departure from the 
text than the Australian amendment, they were not submitted to a vote. 
On the following day, the Yalta formula was approved by a vote of 30 to 


2, with fifteen delegations ahetanmig, 


IV. THE AMENDING PROCESS AND THE VETO 


During the Committee debates, many delegates stated that they would 
not oppose the veto power so emphatically if they could have some assur- 
ance that the process of amending the Charter might be liberalized and 
an opportunity afforded for a reéxamination of the Organization at some 


. future date. Fundamentally, they objected to any arrangement that would 


* See C. A. Riches, The Unanimity Rule and the League of Nations (1983), es- 
pecially Chap. VII. 
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freeze the staius-quo and permit any great power, by the use of its veto, 
to prevent those changes in the Charter which time and circumstances 


might demand. Moreover, the interests of the great states were amply , 


protected in case amendments were offered which they did not approve. 
But what recourse would the smaller-states have in the event they were 


asked to accept amendments to which they had serious objection, or 


when amendments which they believed were of fundamental importance 
failed to be ratified because of great-power opposition? 

The Conference found only a partial answer to the first problem. Art. 
109 of.the Charter provides that a United Nations Conference may be 
held for the purpose of reviewing the Charter if two-thirds of the General 
Assembly and any seven members of the Security Council agree. Further- 
more, if such a conference has not been held before the tenth annual ses- 
sion of the General Assembly, the matter shall be placed on the Assem- 
bly’s agenda and the conference will be held if a majority of the General 
Assembly and any seven members of the Security Council so vote. Up to 
‘this point, the smaller powers carried the day. If, at the end of a ten-year 
period & reéxamination of the Charter seems advisable, a general confer- 
ence may be called, even if three or four of the great powers object. 

Beyond this point, the Big Five refused to budge. The smaller powers 


argued loud and long for the removal of the veto in the case of amend- “ 


ments proposed by a general revisionary conference. But the final words 
of Arts. 108-109—permanent monuments to the special position of the 
great powers—make clear that any amendment to the Charter, whether 
proposed by a revisionary conference or by the normal ratification pro- 
cess, must be ratified by two-thirds of the members of the Organization, 
including the permanent members of the Council. I 

The second problem was solved by incorporating into the procés verbaux 
of the Conference provisions for the withdrawal of members from the 
Organization. According to these stipulations, any member may with- 
draw if its rights and obligations are changed by an amendment “which 
it finds itself unable to accept,” or if an amendment proposed by the Gen- 
eral Assembly or in a general conference fails to secure the ratifications 
necessary to bring it into effect.’ Thus the obligations of the small states 
in the Organization theoretically cannot be increased without their con- 
sent—assuming, of course, that they are willing to suffer the disadvantages 
which flow from withdrawal. Nor can they be compelled to remain in the 
Organization if any of the permanent members persist in blocking impor- 
tant changes in the Charter by use of their veto power.!° 


° Whether the courts would attach any legal validity to this statement is doubt- 
ful. | 

10 Space does not permit a discussion of one very interesting problem left un- 
settled by the Conference: What effect would abstention by a great power haveona 
vote taken by the Security Council? š 


\ 
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Y. POWER AND RESPONSIBILITY GO HAND IN HAND 


The Yalta formula has been widely criticized as vesting too much 
power in the hands of the permanent members of the Security Council. 
Does it not place the great powers above the law, the critics ask. Does it 
not set up a directorate of the great powers? Is it not turning the hands of 
the clock backwards? 

In effect, as Mr. Stettinius pointed out to the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations on July 9, 1945, the Charter does not confer any power 
: upon the great nations which they do not already possess in fact. Without 
the Charter, the power of these nations to maintain peace or to make war 
as they willed would certainly exist. What the Charter does is ‘to place 
special and binding obligations upon the great nations to use—in unity . 
together for peace, not separately for war—the power that is already in 
their hands. The unanimity rule is an expression of those special obliga- 
tions and of their commensurate responsibilities.” 

, In the new Organization the power of the great nations and their re- 
sponsibilities go hand in hand. The Principles and Purposes of the Charter 
impose far-reaching obligations upon al members—the big powers as 
well as the small and the medium-sized ones. There is, for example, the 
‘obligation on the part of every state to settle its disputes by peaceful 
means and to refrain from the threat or use of force in any manner incon- 
` sistent with the purposes of the Organization. There is also the obligation 
_to give every assistance to the Organization in any action underiaken by 
it in accordance with the provisions of the Charter. 

Moreover, the Charter provides for a system of checks and balances 

- which should prove helpful in holding the permanent members responsible 
for the proper exercise of their extraordinary powers. In the first place, as 
we have already observed, the five powers do not constitute a majority of 
the Security Council, inasmuch as six non-permanent members are elected 
by the General Assembly. Furthermore, no action can be taken by the 
Council unless at least two non-permanent members vote with the great 
states in order to secure the necessary majority of seven. It would be 
quite possible for any five non-permanent members to exercise a veto 
power of their own over any action contemplated by the permanent meme~ 
bers within the framework of the Organization. 

Perhaps the biggest check to a possible abuse of the veto power lies in 
the complete freedom which the Organization affords for the discussion of 
problems relating to peace and security. As we have seen, no state or 
group of states can prevent any nation from bringing a dispute before the 
Security Council and obtaining a hearing. Just as important is the vir- 
tually unlimited power of discussion granted the General Assembly —“‘the 

' town meeting of the world.” The Assembly, where the great powers have 

no special voting privileges, may likewise make recommendations either 
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to the Security Council or to the members on any question relating to 
peace and security not being dealt with by the Council. It is conceivable 
that, even after the Council has decided to take no action in respect to a 
dispute, the Assembly might discuss the matter and by a two-thirds vote 
make recommendations about it. 

The Charter likewise provides that the Council must submit annual 
and special reports to the Assembly, including an account of the measures 
taken to maintain peace and security. To be sure, Committee ITI/1 made 
it plain that this provision in no way implies that the Council shall be 
subservient to the Assembly in carrying out its security functions. Never- 
theless, all these checks and balances, taken together, mean that the 
Council is functioning in the name of the United Nations in a huge gold- 
fish bowl where its activitiés can be seen and it can be held accountable 
for any possible misuse of its power. 

The small states at San Francisco did not mince words in asserting that 
their surveillance over the permanent members would be both strict and 
continuous. The great powers had asked for a privileged position in order 
to set up an effective instrumentality to maintain the peace. That privi- 
leged position had been granted. Now if the peace machinery should break 
down, the burden of proof would be on them. As Dr. Victor Belaunde of 
Peru put it: “This big-power right of veto has been transformed into the 
duty of proving unanimity. They have been given what they demanded. 
It is up to them to demonstrate the unanimity they profess.” 

In their turn, the delegates of the great powers hastened to assure “‘the 
little 45” that they would discharge their obligations in the United Na- 
tions with a high sense of responsibility. As Senator Tom Connally, who 
acted as the Big Five spokesman in Committee III/1 said on June 13: 
“The vote last night was in effect a vote of confidence in the sincerity and 
the integrity of the great powers. I am confident that the great powers 
will not betray the trust that has been placed in them by using their right 
of veto wilfully or maliciously.” 


VI. CONCLUDING COMMENTS 


In view of the widespread opposition to the unanimity principle at San 
Francisco, why did not the United States delegation assume the moral 
leadership of the world and push for a renunciation or a modification of 
the veto power? The answer is simple. As Senators Connally and Vanden- 
berg pointed out on the floor of the Senate in July, there was no other 
course open. The Yalta formula was proposed by President Roosevelt at 
Crimea and was accepted by the powers represented there. To have re- 
pudiated it at San Francisco would have been tantamount to repudiating 
the pledged word of a departed leader. 

Moreover, apart from the fact that the other great powers were unwill- 
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ing to give up their special position, the removal of the veto provision 
from the Charter would have unleashed a storm of criticism in the United - 
States. Certainly the rousing 89-to-2 vote in the Senate on the Charter 
would not have been possible if the Security Council had been endowed 
with sufficient power to take important action without our consent. To 

some people, the Yalta formula is defective because it would permit 
Russia, Great Britain, China, and France to block action in the Council. 
But to many of those people its main virtue lies in the fact that it also 
gives the United Siates that same veto. 

At San Francisco, the issue was made crystal clear by the leaders of 
the Big Five: it was either the Charter with the veto qr no Charter at all. 
Senator Connally dramatically tore up a copy of the Charter during one 
of his speeches and reminded the small states that they would be guilty 
of that same act if they opposed the unanimity principle. “You may, if 
you wish,” he said, “go home.from this Conference and say that you have 
defeated the veto. But what will be your answer when you are ache 
‘Where is the Charter?” 

If, then, great-power unanimity is today a sine qua non of the United 
Nations, we should accept is as a temporary phase in the development of 
world organization and do our best to make it work. No doubt, as the 

- nations of the wor!d gain experience in working together, the new Organi- 
zation will be able to adopt more of the methods and techniques of a truly 
democratic institution. 

There still lies a gleam of hope for the small states in the possibility 
that, in practice, the Security Council will adopt a liberal interpretation 
of what constitutes a procedural matter. In the League Council, an in- 
creasingly large number of questions were classified as “procedural,” thus 
requiring a majority vote instead of unanimity. Here again, however, the 
final answer rests with the great powers; the statement of the sponsoring 
governments reminded the ‘Conference that any decision taken by the 
Security Council on whether or not a matter is procedural or substantive 
is in itself a substantive question and will require the unanimous vote of 
the permanent members. 

On the other hand, the writer is convinced that too much emphasis has 
been placed on the importance of the formal vote. Actually, the Council 
should resort to the formality of voting only on rare occasions. In the 
vast majority of cases, differences will be ironed out and agreement will 
be arrived at spontaneously in the’procéss of free discussion. 

It is easy, of course, to find serious flaws in the Yalta formula. What 
would happen, the critics ask, if one of the five permanent members w 
should commit an aggression or wilfully block the peaceful settlement 
of disputes to which it is not 8 party? Or what would happen if one of the 
permanent members should lose its status as a great power, yet continue 
to occupy its exalted position in the Organization? i 


, 
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These questions should be faced with great candor. It is true that the 
Security Council is primarily designed to prevent wars between small 
states and to nip in the bud threats to world peace which might come 
from our World War II enemies, mainly Germany and Japan. It is not - 
geared to prevent wars which involve any of its five permanent members. 
If a situation develops in which the members of the Organization find 
it necessary to take enforcement action against one or more of the great 
powers, then the resulting action would probably assume the proportions 
of war regardless of whether it were taken inside or outside the framework 
of the Organization. 


It is quite possible, too, that one of the great powers may abuse its |. 


privileges and prevent the Council from taking action in the peaceful 
settlement of a dispute. With the eyes of the world focused upon it, 
however, and with ten other Council members to restrain it, the chances 
are more likely that any great power would hesitate a long time before 
outraging the hopes of mankind. In any event, the main safeguard 
against such situations lies, not in any piece of machinery, but in the 
development of a sense of self-responsibility and restraint on the part of . 
the permanent members sufficient to prevent them from doing anything 
contrary to the spirit and the letter of the Charter. 

` If by some quirk of fate, whether by internal revolution or by natural 
causes, one of the permanent members should lose its status as a great 
power, the problem before the Organization would be a difficult one.“ In 
such a case, if the state in question refused to accept an amendment to . 
the Charter re-naming the permanent members, it might become neces- 
sary to dissolve the Organization and form a new one with a reorganized 
Security Council. Meanwhile, we should accept the Yalta formula for 
what it is: the best practicable solution to an extremely difficult problem. 
In the long run, it may prove a vital force for good in the world. It may 
prove the cement that binds the great powers together. 

Under the Charter, whatever the great powers do they must do in 
unison and harmony; they must work together on important issues 
instead of pulling apart. This means that every effort will be made, every 
resource exhausted, to reach agreement at every step of the way. With 
this philosophy dominating the Organization, there is reason to believe 
that the old balance of power system, with the dangerous tendency of the 
great nations to split up into rival camps or blocs, may well be averted. 

This is tantamount to saying that the United Nations machinery 
should function smoothly so long as the people of the United States and 
the other United Nations support it and are willing to make concessions 
for the common good. The Charter, after all, belongs to the people of 


u There is also the possibility that other states may attain the status of great 
powers and thus merit permanent seats in the Security Council. 
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the United Nations, and only the people can make it work. There is every 
hope that it will work, however, in that the fundamental policies of the 
five great powers are essentially reconcilable. That fact was very well 
demonstrated at San Francisco, where many divergent views were 
harmonized. With world peace the paramount interest of all the great 
powers, no cleavage among them would seem basic enough to make a 
lasting peace impossible. 


II. PACIFIC SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES 


LELAND M. GOODRICH* 
World Peace Foundation ` 


A plan for the peaceful settlement of international disputes is the very ` 
Jheart of any charter establishing an international organization to main- 
tain peace and security. Greater emphasis may be given and greater 
popular interest may attach, particularly in time of war, to provisions 
for the joint use of national economic and military forces in resiraint of 
aggression. Yet it must be admitted that peace and security are most ` 
completely assured when the necessity for resort to collective force does 
not exist, and when natiors, like. individuals in a well-ordered society, 
settle their differences by peaceful means. 
Any full understanding of the provisions for the pacific settlement of 
disputes contained in the Charter of the United Nations would, of 
course, require an analysis of our total historical experience in the de- 
velopment of principles, procedures, and institutions for this purpose. 
_In particular, an analysis af the League system and its actual operation, 
and of the reasons why it failed, would seem necessary. For whatever we 
do today must find its chief justification in the conyiction that in our 
present endeavor we are profiting from the experience of the past and are 
creating a system which has a better chance of success than its predeces- 
SOrs. Space, however, does not permit the detailed analysis of our histori- 
cal experience which is necessary to & satisfactory evaluation of the 
San Francisco achievement. The reader who wishes to explore this 
historical background more fully is referred to the extensive literature 
dealing generally with peaceful settlement of disputes, and more partic- 
ularly with the League experience.' 


* Secretary of Committee III /2, Pacific Settlement of Disputes, United Nations 
Conference on International Organization. 

1 Attention is called particularly to Manley O. Hudson, By Pacific Means (New | 
Haven, 1935), and William E. Rappard, The Quest for Peace since the World War 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1940). . 
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I. THE DISCUSSIONS AT SAN FRANCISCO 


When the United Nations Conference met at San Francisco on April 
25, 1945, for the purpose of drafting a Charter of the United Nations, . 
including suitable provisions on the subject of peaceful settlement of 
disputes, it had before it the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals, as completed 
with respect to the voting procedure of the Security Council by the text 
agreed to at the Yalta Conference,? These Proposals had been transmitted 
to the governments invited to participate in the work of the Conference 
some time in advance, and the opportunity had been given for sub- 
mitting suggestions and comments. Furthermore, after the-formal open- 
ing of the Conference, the governments were allowed until midnight of 
May 4 to prepare and submit comments and suggestions for amendment 
of the Proposals. 

To facilitate the work of the Conference in the preparation of a statute 
for the proposed International Court of Justice, a Committee of Jurists 
had met in Washington from April 9 to 20 to prepare a draft of a statute. 
This draft, based largely on the Statute of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, was submitted to the Conference and became the 
basis of the discussions of the technical committee dealing with that 
matter. The Committee of Jurists had been unable to reach agreement 
on whether the court should be a new court or the old Permanent Court, 
nor could it agree on the question of the court’s jurisdiction—whether 
it should be compulsory or not. These, together with certain other 
questions of lesser importance, were submitted to the Conference without 
recommendation. 

The Conference was organized for doing its work largely on the basis 
of the structure of the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals themselves. This 
meant that provisions dealing with the same general topic were often 
referred to different technical committees. This was particularly true as 
regards the subject of pacific settlement. While one of the technical 
committees (Committee TITI /2) was assigned the specific task of preparing 
and recommending “draft provisions for the Charter of the United 
Nations relating to matters dealt with in Chap. VIII, Sec. A, of the 
Dumbarton Oaks Proposals and to the comments and suggestions 
submitted by the governments participating in the Conference,’ this 
particular assignment did not by any means cover the whole subject of 
peaceful settlement so far as the Charter was concerned. In particular, 


2 The United Nations Conference on International Organization, Doc. 1, G/1. 

+ The United Nations Committee of Jurists, Jurists 86, G/78, April 25, 1945; The 
United Nations Conference on International Organization, Doc. 857, IV/1/70, June 
8, 1945. 

‘The United Nations Conference on International Organization, Doc. 42, 
P/10(a), May 6, 1945, p. 5. 
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it did not cover the question of judicial settlement, which was the assign- 
ment of another Committee (Committee IV/1). 

Since the technical work of the Conference on different aspects of the 
general problem of pacific settlement was thus to some extent divided 
among a number of Committees, the question of coédrdination became of 
considerable importance. Different techniques were used for this purpose. 
Inter-committee communication was one means employed to keep Com- 
mittees working on the same question or different facets of the same 
question from coming to contradictory or conflicting conclusions. Joint 
subcommittees were sometimes used as a means for achieving harmonious 
solutions. The Commissions served as useful codrdinating agencies so 
far as the work of their respective Committees was concerned. Each 
national delegaticn served as a codrdinating agency in that presumably 
the delegate of a government on one Committee would act in accordance 
with a line of policy which governed his fellow-delegates on other Com- 
mittees. Finally, if after the Committees had done their work, incon- 
sistencies and lack of integration remained, it was the responsibility of 
the Coérdination Committee to take appropriate action. 

Even though the Conference organization and procedures seemed at 
times unduly complicated and ill-suited to the production of a logically 
organized and well-drafted charter, there can be little question regarding 
the success of the Conference in achieving full and free discussion of the 
matters under consideration. Though the procedures of the different 
Committees varied greatly, they all gave full opportunity for the discus- 
sion of the provisions of the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals and of the 
suggestions advanced by the participating governments. Decisions were 
taken by two-thirds vote of those present and voting, with the result that 
no proposal was accepted unless it had a substantial measure of support, 
and even a proposal supported by one or more of the great powers might 
_be voted down if it lacked that measure of support. 

A number of the changes made in the provisions of the Dumbarton 
Oaks Proposals for the pacific settlement of disputes were initiated by the 
sponsoring governments, who at the very beginning of the Conference 
agreed on the texts of certain amendments which they jointly proposed. 
Thus it was-on their initiative that paragraph 1 of Chap. I (Purposes)® 
was amended to include a reference to the principles of justice and 
international law. Also, it was by amendments proposed by the sponsor- 
ing governments and subsequently adopted by the Conference that 
power was conferred upon the Security Council, if all the parties to any 
dispute so request, to “make recommendations to the parties with a view 
to a pacific settlement oi the dispute,’ and in the case of a dispute “the 


§ Corresponding to Art. 1, par. 1, of the Charter. 
s Charter of the United Nations, Art. 38. 
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continuance of which is likely to endanger the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security,” where the parties have failed to settle it by 
means of their own choice, to recommend appropriate terms of settle- 
ment as well as appropriate procedures or methods of adjustment.” s 

Additional changes were made cn the initiative of other participating 
governments. Thus the insertion o: the words “and justice” in the text 
-of Chap. II, par. 3, of the Proposals? was made on the suggestion of 
the government of Bolivia. The inclusion of words in Art. 36 of the 
Charter® empowering the Council to exercise the same powers with 
respect to a situation whose continuance “sg likely to endanger the 
maintenance of international peace and security,” as with respect to a 
dispute of like nature, was done on the proposal of the government of 
Australia. The third paragraph of this article embodies the substance of 
amendments proposed by the governments of Czechoslovakia and 
Turkey. i 

Finally, extensive modifications of the arrangement of material and of 
phraseology, without change of sutstance, were made by the technical 
committees on the recommendation of drafting subcommittees and by 
the Coérdination Committee. As regards Sec. A of Chap. VIII of the 
Dumbarton Oaks Proposals, entitled “Pacific Settlement of Disputes,” 
the members of the Technical Committee (Committee ITI/2) were ex- 
tremely critical of the arrangement end drafting of the original text, The 
substantive decisions of the Committee were referred to a drafting sub- 
committee with the definite understanding that the subcommittee should 
exercise considerable discretion in 3eeking to produce a more logical 
arrangement of material and greater clarity of expression. As a result, 
the text recommended by the Committee was quite different in form as 
well as in substance from that of the original Dumbarton Oaks Pro- 
posals.!° Further changes of form were made by the Coérdination Com- 
mittee. 

One general conclusion which can 5e drawn regarding the work of the 
Conference in drafting the provisions on peaceful settlement is that the 
results achieved were’ the product cf a process of free discussion and 
decision. There were, it is true, some matters which would have been 
decided differently if delegates had not felt obliged to be guided by 
certain basic political realities. But nevertheless there was a free exchange 
of views; where differences developed, it was possible to work out accept- 
able compromises; and decisions were taken by special majority vote. 


1 Ibid., Art. 37, corresponding to Chap. VII, Sec. A, par. 4, of the Dumbarton 
Oaks Proposals. ` 

8 Corresponding to Art. 2, par. 3, of the Charter. 

° Corresponding to Chap. VIII, Sec. A, par. 5, of the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals. 

19 See Report of the Rapporteur of Committee III/2, The United Nations Con- 
ference on International Organization, Doc. 1027, HI/2/81 (1), June 16, 1945. 
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Il. THE CHARTER AND PACIFIC SETTLEMENT 


1. Purposes, (The Charter declares one purpose of the United Nations, 
and the first in paint of position, to be “to maintain international peace 
and security,” and to that end “to bring about by peaceful means, and in 
conformity with the principles of justice and international law, adjust- 
ment or settlement of international disputes or situations which might 
lead to a breach of the peace.” The decision to insert the words “and in 
conformity with the principles of justice and international law” was 
taken by.the technical committee after extensive discussion and careful 
consideration. The proposal was first made that these nots should 
be inserted at the beginning of the paragraph after the word “ 

J This proposal wes not accepted, on the ground that it would provide a- 
` loophole for questioning any action that might be taken to maintain or 
restore peace. The actual evolution of a particular situation requiring 
action by the Organization was conceived in some such terms as this:\A 
‘dispute or situation exists which is likely to lead to a breach of the peace. 
The Organization must be ready at any time to take the necessary 
enforcement measures to preserve or restore peace without being con- 
cerned with the justice of the claims of the parties to the dispute or 
situation. At the same time, it must seek to achieve a peaceful settlement 
` or adjustment of the dispute or situation, acting tin conformity with the 
principles of international law and justice.” 

2. Principles. Art. 2 of the Charter sets forth the basli legal principles 
in accordance with which the Organization and its members are to act. 
By the terms of paragraph 3, members are required to “settle their inter- 
national disputes by peaceful means in such a manner that international 
peace and. security, and’ justice, are not endangered.” This is a funda- 

~, mental legal obligation of members of the Organization. It is made to 
apply only to “international” disputes. This word was added at San 
Francisco to make it perfectly clear that the Organization i is to concern 
itself only with disputes among nations, a conclusion stated more ex- 
plicitly in par. 7. Par. 3 does not require members to settle all their 
international disputes. They must, however, use peaceful means when 
they do settle them, and the settlement reached and the process of reach- 
ing it must be such that “international peace and security, and justice, 
are not endangered.” The insertion of the word “Justice,” ‘done by the 
Conference on the insistence of the smaller nations, is an important 

. affirmation of the principle that disputes are to be settled in accordance i 


u Art. 1, par. 1. 

2 See Report of Rapporteur of Committee 1 to Commission I, The United 
Nations Conference on International Organisation, Doc. 944, I/1/34(1), June 13, 
1945, pp. 7—9. 
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# with basic moral and legal principles, and not on the basis of political 

| expediency with the avoidance of trouble as the sole end in view. 

' The obligation of Art. 2, par. 3, applies only to members of the Organi- 
zation. It does not place upon non-members any obligation to settle their 
disputes by peaceful means. Under Art. 17 of the Covenant, non-members 
of the League of Nations were to be invited to accept the obligations of 
membership for the purposes of disputes to which they were parties. The 
approach of the Charter is somewhat different in that it deals with the 
problem in terms of general principle as well as specific procedures. By 
par. | 6 of Art. 2, “the Organization shall ensure that States which are not 
members of the United Nations act in accordance with these Principles 
(including, of course, par. 3) as far as may be necessary for the main- 
tenance of international peace and security.” This places upon the Organ- 
ization a broad responsibility and gives the organs, especially the Security 
Council, broad power to achieve the declared purpose. While non-mem- 
fers are technically not bound by this provision, members of the Organ- 
ization are obligated to impose upon them a prescribed standard of 
conduct. 

The final paragraph of Art. 2 states that “nothing contained in the 
present Charter shall authorize the United Nations to intervene in matters 
which are essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of any state or 
shall require the members to submit such matters to settlement under 
the present Charter; but this principle shall not prejudice the application 
of enforcement measures under Chap. VII.” A comparable provision was 
included in Chap. VIII, Sec. A (Pacific Settlement of Disputes), of the 
Dumbarton Oaks Proposals, where it applied only to action under that 
section. It also had its counterpart in Art. 15, par. 8, of the Covenant of 
the League of Nations. 

What is particularly to be noted regarding the safeguarding principle, 
included in the Charter are the scope of its application, the lack of ` 
definiteness of its phraseology, and the absence of any express provision 
for a decision by an organ of the United Nations of any question which 
may arise under it. There is no reference to international law as a govern- 
ing factor as in the Covenant provision or in the Dumbarton Oaks text. 
Whereas the Covenant and the Dumbarton Oaks textsreferred to matters 
“solely” within the domestic jurisdiction of the states concerned, the 
Charter uses the more indefinite word “essentially.” The Covenant 
provided that the Council should make a finding and report on a claim by | 
a party to a dispute; in neither the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals nor the | 
Charter do we find a provision of like nature. The arguments made at 


u This corresponds to the unnumbered article at the end of Chap. IT of the Dum- 
barton Oaks Proposals. 1⁄4 Par, 7. : 
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' San Francisco in favor of the phraseology finally adopted, in £o far as | 
application to the pacific settlement of disputes is concerned, were the 
` following: International law is subject to constant change, and therefore 
escapes clear definition. It is difficult to find a matter under modern 
conditions which des not to some extent affect foreign relations, and 
. therefore “solely?” is too restrictive a word to use. It would not be feasible 
to have questions arising under the paragraph decided by the Court, since 
some states would not accept the Court’s compulsory jurisdiction. A 
consideration which was undoubtedly important in leading to the adop- 
tion of this restrictive principle in its present broad form was the broaden- 
ing of the scope of the Organization’s functions and activities in the field 

of economic and social coöperation. 
3. The Organs Concerned with Pacific Settlement. Under the Charter 


` . plan, the organs of the United Nations which are concerned with the 


pacific settlement of disputes are the General Assembly, the Security 
Council, the International Court of Justice, and the Secretariat. In 
addition, the Charter recognizes regional agencies for the pacific settle- 
ment of disputes which may be established under regional arrangements.) 
The only requirement is that such régional agencies and'their activities 
shall be consistent with the principles and purposes of the Organization. 
The General Assembly, in which all members.are represented with 
equal voting rights, may discuss “any questions or any matters within 
the scope of the present Charter” and more specifically “any questions 
relating to the maintenance of international peace and security brought 
before it by any member of the United Nations, or by the Security 
Council”? or, under certain conditions, by a non-member state.!? It may 
- make recommendations regarding such questions and matters to the Se- 
curity Council and to any member or members of the Organization. But 
any question on which action is necessary must be referred to the Security 
_ Council either before or after discussion. It may not on its own initiative, 
unless the Security Council requests it, make any recommendation regard- 
ing a question or situation while the Security Council is exercising, in 
respect to such dispute or situation, the functions assigned to it in the 
Charter.!8 The General Assembly may call the attention of the Security 
Council to situations which are likely to endanger international peace 
and security.’* In general, then, the General Assembly is the organ for 
discussing questions and situations with a view to publicizing them and 
inciting the Security Council to action. It is not itself, as a rule, to take 
specific action with a view to settling a dispute or adjusting a situation. 
Under the Charter, the “primary responsibility” for taking action to 
w The Charter of the United Nations, Art. 52, par. 1. ` 


1 Tbid., Arts. 10 and 11. M Ibid., Art. 35. 
18 Ibid., Art. 12, 19 Ibid., Art. 11, par. 3. 
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maintain international peace and security is placed on the Security 
Council.” The Security Council may, on its own initiative, at the request 
of any member of the Organization, on the recommendation of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, or as the result of action taken by the Secretary General, 
investigate “any dispute, or any situation which might lead to inter- 
national friction or give rise to a dispute” with a view to determining 
“whether the continuance of the dispute or situation is likely to endanger 
the maintenance of international peace and security.”® If it finds that 
to be the case, it may recommend appropriate procedures or methods of ` 
adjustment. 2 Tt has, however, no ) power, of decision, no power to impose’ | 
its views upon members or non-members. This 3 power to take. binding: : 
decisions comes into effect only when the Security Council is engaged in 
taking “enforcement action” under Chap. VII or under Art. 94. 

‘Under the voting formula proposed by the sponsoring governments and 

opted at San Francisco, the Security Council can take decisions on 
questions of procedure by an affirmative vote of seven members; all other 
decisions require, in addition, the concurrence of the permanent members 


of the Council, except that in decisions unter When. Ya. (Pacific Settle- 
ment of Disputes) and par. 3 of Art. 52 (dealing with pacific settlement 
under regional arrangements) “a party to a dispute shall refrain from 


voting.” Under the interpretation of this voting formula agreed to by 
the governments of the Sponsoring powers and that of France at San 


Francisco, a permanent member, not a party to a dispute, is not able to 


——, =š 


prevent consideration and discussion by the Security Council of a dispute 
or situation brought to its attention under the terms of the Charter; but it 
can veto a proposal to investigate such a dispute or situation or to make 
a recommendation.* Thus the actual exercise of the powers vested in the 
Security Council to bring about the pacific settlement of disputes is to be 
understood as subject to the requirement regarding voting procedure 
which may in actual operation prevent the Security Council from taking 
any action. On the other hand, if the Security Council does decide, the 
action will have added force and promise of effectiveness by virtue of the 
fact that the permanent members are in agreement. 

The International Court of Justice, established under the provisions 
of Chap. XIV of the Charter and the annexed Statute, is to be the 
principal judicial organ of the Organization. In all essential respects, it 


will resemble the Permanent Court of International Justice established ` 


under the 1920 Statute. It is to be a new court, however, and its Statute 
will be a part of the Charter. Like the Permanent Court, it will consist 


20 Thid., Art. 24, par. 1. 2 Jbtd., Arts. 11, 34, 35, and 99. 

32 bid., Art. 36. 33 Ibid., Art. 27. 

* The United Nations Conference on International Organization, Doc. 852, 
JII/1/37 (1), June 8, 1948. ` 
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. of fifteen independent judges, elected by the General Assembly and the 
Security Council, voting concurrently. The judges will be elected for nine- 
year tonne with overlapping periods of service in the interest of greater 
continuity.* 

The jurisdiction of the Court, under its Statute, is similar to that of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice. Only states may be parties in 
cases before the Court.*f The conditions under which the Court is to be | 
open to non-member stats are to be determined by the Security Coun- 
cil.” Ag to subject-matter, the jurisdiction of the Court extends to “all 

which the parties refer to it and all matters specially provided for 

in the Charter of the United Nations or in treaties and conventions in 

force.”?8 Parties to the Statute may by declaration “recognize as com- 

. pulsory ipso facto and without special agreement, in relation to any other 

state accepting the same obligation, the jurisdiction of the Court in all 

‘legal disputes concerning: “a. The interpretation of a treaty; b. any 

iquestion of international law; c. the existence of any pact which, if 

| established, would constitute a breach of any international obligation; 

"d. the nature or extent of the reparation to be made for the breach of an 
international obligation.” ?? 

This declaration may be made conditionally or unconditionally. As & 
concession to those whò advocated at San Francisco a general system of 
compulsory jurisdiction, a paragraph was inserted in the Statute under 
which “declarations made under Art. 36 of the Statute of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, and which are still in force, shall be 
deemed, as between the parties to the present Statute, to be acceptances: 
of the compulsory jurisdiction cf the International Court of Justice for 
the period which they still have to run and in accordance with their 
terms. 2730 

The Court’s function is declared to be “to decide in aecordance with 

_ international law such disputes as are submitted to it.” It may, however, 
if the parties so agree, decide a case ex aequo et bono. Furthermore, it may 
give an advisory opinion “on any legal question” on the request of what- 
ever body may be authorized by or in accordance with the Charter to 
make such a request. Under the Charter, the General Assembly or the 
Security Council may make such a request, and other organs of the 
United Nations and specislized agencies may ‘be so authorized by the 
General Assembly. . 

The Secretariat figures only to a limited extent in connection with the 


33 The Statute of the Ynternatioral Court of Justice, Arts. 2-13. 


* Ibid., Art. 34, par. 1. -37 Tbid., Art. 35. 
s Ibid., Art. 36, par. 1. 39 Tbid., Art. 36, par. 2. 
2 Ibid., Art. 36, par. B. n rbíd., Art. 38. 


2 Ibid., Art. 65. 3 Charter of the United Nations, Art. 96. 
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pacific settlement of international disputes. The Secretary-General and 
his staff perform secretarial functions for the General Assembly and 
Security Council when these organs are engaged in the performance of 
functions connected with the peaceful settlement of disputes. In addition, 
however, the Secretary-General may on his own initiative “bring to the 
attention of the Security Council any matter which in his opinion may 
threaten the maintenance of international peace and security.’ 

4, Obligations and Procedures. A3 we have seen, the basic obligation of 
members under the Charter is to “settle their international disputes by ` 
peaceful means in such a manner that international peace and security, 
and justice, are not endangered.” In Chap. VI, this obligation is further 
spelled out in these words: “The parties to any dispute, the continuance 
`of which is likely to endanger the maintenance of international peace and 
security, shall, first of all, seek a solution by negotiation, enquiry, media- 
tion, conciliation, arbitration, judicial settlement, resort to regional 
agencies or arrangements, or other peaceful means of their own choice. 135) 
Solution by these means is to be sought, subject to the provisions of 
Art. 38, before a party brings a dispute to the attention of the Security 
Council or the General Assembly. Elsewhere in the Charter it is provided 
that members entering into regional arrangements or constituting 
regional agencies “shall make every effort to achieve pacific settlement 
of local disputes through such regional arrangements or by such regional 
agencies before referring them to the Security Council.” This, however, 
simply reaffirms more specifically the principle established in Art. 33. 
Apart from this general principle, the only provisions in the Charter 
which seek to differentiate in terms of obligation with respect to means of 
settlement that are particularly appropriate to particular types of 
disputes, or with respect to the order in which different means of settle- 
ment might best be used, are to be found in the Statute of the Court. 

Under the provisions of Art. 36 of the Statute, states accepting the 
compulsory jurisdiction of the Court do so with regard to-defined cate- 
gories of legal disputes. Thus te err me SR there 
referred to wil be obligated to submit any legal dispute to which if-is- 
a party and which falls within the prescribed categories to the Court for 
final decision, if the other party, acting Under The Terms of the above 
Ce ee fhe dispnta befora tte Gourt. Even as between states 
actepting the compulsory jurisdiction of the Court, however, no state is 
obligated under the terms of the Statute to take the initiative in using 
the méans of judicial settlement in preference to some other means for the 
settlement of a legal dispute. If the dispute is before the Security Council, 





4 Ibid., Art. 99. = Ibid., Art. 83. 
* Ibid., Chap. VIII (Regional Arrangements), Art. 52, par. 2. 
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however, that body, in making recommendations, “should take into 


consideration that legal disputes should as a general rule be referred by. 
H to the International Court of Justice. ”?7 f 


If the parties to a disppte, members of the United Nations, fail to ` 


_ settle a dispute, “the continuance of which is likely to endanger the 


z 


mainténance of international peace and security,” by means of their 
own choice, they are under a deiinite obligation fer i ity 


Council? That body, however, is not required to wait until the dis pute 
is brought before it in that manner. It is obligated to step in at any time 


that “it. deema necessary,” i.e., whenever it finds that the continuance of 
the dispute “is likely to endanger the mainténance of international peace 
and security,” to “call upon the parties” to settle their disputes by the 
means specified in the first paragraph of Art. 33.3" j 

If the dispute is referred to is by the parties, or by one of them, on the 


` ground that they are unable to reach a solution by peaceful means of 


their own choice, the Security Council first decides whether the con- 
tinuance of the dispute “is in fact likely to endanger the maintenance of 
international peace and security,” and, if it so determines, it decides 
whether to “recommend appropriate procedures or methods of adjust- 
ment” or whether itself “to recommend such terms of settlement as it 


‘may consider appropriate.’’** Any recommendation made by the Council 


will, of course, be in the nature of advice only, and will have no binding 


. value so far as the parties are concerned. The power of the Council to 


take binding decisions will become operative only upon determination of 
“the existence of ; breach of the peace, or act of 
aggréssion,” and then not for the purpose of imposing a settlement of the 


ispute itself.“ , l - f 
n carrying out its “primary responsibility” to maintain international 


peace and. security, the Security Council may investigate “any, disp ute, 
or any situation which might lead to international friction or give rise to 


_a dispute, in order iine whether the continuance of the dispute - 
or situation if likely to endanger the maintenance of international peace 


and security.” $ Any member of the United Nations may bring such a 
dispute or situation to O ity. Council. A non- 
mem ma o bring a dispute to which it is a party to the 
attention of the Council if it accepts in advance, for the purposes of the 





37 Tbid., Art. 86, par. 3. % Ibid., Art. 87, par. 1. 
39 Ibid., Art. 33, par. 2. 40 Tbsd., Art. 37, par. 2. : 
“ See Report of the Rapporteur of Committee III/2, The United Nations Con- _ 
ference on Internstional Organization, Doe, 1027, TII/2/31 (1), June 16, 1945, p. 4; 
Report of Mr. Paul Boncour, Rapporteur (Committee III/3), on Chap. VIII, 
Sec. B, Ibid., Doc. 881, III/8/48, June 10, 1945, pp. 4-7. 
€ Charter of the United Nations, Art. 34. _ 
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dispute, the obligations of pacific settlement provided in the Charter.“ 
It is to be noted, however, that a non-member cannot bring-hefora the 
Council a dispute to which it is not a party, or a situation of the kind de- 
scribed above. That was permitted under the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals, 
but the matter was discussed at some length at San Francisco and the 
conclusion was reached that such a provision would permit a non-member 
to act irresponsibly and with a view to discrediting and weakening the 
Organization. 

Any member can bring a dispute -or situation of the type described 
above to the attention of the General Assembly, and, as in the case of the 
Security Council, and, subject to the same condition, a non-member can 
bring a dispute to which it is a party to the attention of that body.“ Any 
such matter “on which action is necessary” must, however, be referred 
by the General Assembly to the Security Council “either before or after 
discusion. 7 í aaa 

If the Security Council determines, after investigation, that the con- 
tinuance of the dispute or situation brought to its attention is likely to 
endanger the maintenance of peace and security, it may recommend to 
the parties or the interested states “appropriate procedures or methods 

of adjustment.” Here again the the recommendations of the Council-create _~ 
no binding legal obligations. In m making its recommendations, the Council 
is expected to take into account any procedure for pacific settlement 
. which the parties to a dispute have already adopted, and also to take 
into account that legal disputes should as a general rule be referred by 
the parties to the International Court of Justice.” Furthermore, the 
Security Council is obligated to encourage the development of pacific 
settlement of local disputes through regional arrangements or by regional 
agencies open to the parties.‘® i 

It is fair to assume, on the basis of the directives contained in the 
Charter and the discussion at the Conference, that the Security Council, 
in acting under Art. 36, will be strongly inclined to recommend the use 
of procedures and methods of adjustment already provided for in agree- 

ments in force between the parties, To carry this thought one step further, 
the Council will in all probability recommend the use of procedures 
provided for under regional arrangements where all the parties to the 
dispute, or all states concerned in a given situation, are parties to such 
gional arrangements{ In the case of legal disputes, the Council will in 
probability recommend submission to the Court unless there are 
factors present which make arbitration appear the more promising 
procedure. In the case of political disputes or situations which fall short 

e Tbid., Art. 35. 4 Ibid, 

45 Ibid., Art. 11, par. 2.  Tbid., Art. 36, par. 1. 

47 Ibid., Art. 36, pars. 2 and 3. 48 Ibid., Art. 52, par. 3. 
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of disputes, or where the political element is dominant, more flexible 
procedures or methods of adjustment will be needed. If questions of a 
legal nature arise in connection with the consideration of these matters 
by the Council, a request for an advisory opinion by the Court would 
` appear to be the normal procedure. Under the provisions of Art. 38, 
the parties to any dispute, no matter what its nature, may by agresment 
request the Security Council to make recommendations with a view to the 
peaceful settlement of the dispute. If such a request is made, the Security 
Council may so act, even though in principle its rôle under the Charter 
does not extend to making such recommendations except in serious cases, 
where the maintenance of international peace and security is endangered, 
and where the parties have failed to find a solution by the means spzcified 
‘in Art. 33. 
Il, GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


The provisions oi the Charter relating to the pacific settlemant of 
-disputes no doubt leave something to be desired. They do not provide 
all that might be wished in the way of definition of obligations of member `: 
states, functions and powers of organs, and procedures for dealing with 

isputes as they arise. There are those who feel that the provisions of the 
‘Dumbarton Oaks Proposals on pacific settlement were among the least 
satisfactory provisions of that document. At the Conference, considerable 
well-founded criticism of these provisions was voiced. The view was 
expressed that they were not carefully thought out, that they were 
- illogical in arrangement, and that they were repetitious in their phrase- 
ology. As has already been pointed out, Chap. VIII, Sec. A, of the Pro- 
posals, dealing specifically with ‘Pacific Settlement of Disputes,” was 
extensively revised by the Technical Committee, and a new draft, pre- 
pared by the Technical Committee and further revised as to form by the 
Coérdination Committee, was adopted by the Conference. No doubt, if 
more time had been available, if less pressure had been brought to bear 
upon the Conference to conclude its labors within a given period, if 
certain delegates had felt freer to undertake and consent to a more 
thorough revision oi the original Dumbarton Oaks text, and if the Con- 
ference had been so organized as to facilitate to a greater extent good 
drafting, a better job could have been done. 

There still remain some of the original defects of the Dumbarton Oaks 
provisions, The obligation of the parties stated in Art. 83 remaina ualenz, 
Is it intended that the parties shall seek a peace ceful solution o 
disputes "tis continuance of v of which is likely to endanger the mie 
_of international peace and security,” as would appear to be the case, and 
if so, who is to decide whether the continuance of a dispute is likely to 
have that result? The suggestion was made at the very end of the Con- 
ference that the first paragraph be rephrased to read in part as follows: 
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“The parties to any international dispute shall, first of all, seek a solution 
by negotiation, etc. ...80 that the maintenance of international peace 
and security will not be endangered.” This undoubtedly introduced a new 
idea into the article, and time did not permit necessary consideration 
by the technical committee and other organs of the Conference. Such 
phraseology would have been more in line with the principle of Art. 2, 
par. 3, and would have presented fewer difficulties of interpretation. 

Furthermore, it is not clear from the wording of Art. 37 whether in 
case of failure to settle the dispute by the means referred to in Art. 33, 
one party alone can bring the dispute before the Security Council. The 
wording would suggest that the parties must do so acting together, which 
would imply the necessity of agreement and open the door to delay and 
non-performance for various reasons) In the course of discussion in Com- 
mittee ITI/2, the view was expressed, and seemed to receive approval, 
that in case one party should violate its obligation under Art. 33, the 
other could bring the matter before the Security Council, and that the | 
Council would then be wholly seised of the dispute.” It is important, of 
course, that this interpretation should prevail, and a different phrasing 
of the first paragraph of Art. 37 could have removed any doubt. 

Many students of the subject are no doubt greatly disappointed to see 
how little advance has been made in the Charter oyer the provisions of 
the League Covenant and the Statute of the Permanent Court in extend- 
ing the jurisdiction of the Court with respect to legal disputes. A good 
many had hoped that the Statute of the International Court of Justice 
would provide for a general system of compulsory jurisdiction over 
recognized categories of legal disputes. As a matter of fact, the Statute 


does not go beyond the point that had been reached under tute | 
- of “1920 and he CovenantTualiction remaiaa-oplonal, though i it is 
provided that declarations by parties to the new Statute accepting the 
compulsory jurisdiction of the Permanent Court will be treated as 
declarations under Art. 36 of the new Statute accepting the compulsory 
jurisdiction of the International Court. (at the Conference, an over- 
whelming majority of the delegations were in favor of a general system 
of compulsory jurisdiction) Some of these, however, in the end supported 
the compromise arrangement on the ground that it was more important ` 
to have general agreement than to have a more perfect system which 
would be unacceptable to some states represented at San Francisco, 

The Charter plan for the pacific settlement of disputes offers a flexible 
‘and adaptable nE for aakloeing 3 Por a T, biases primary -, 
responsibility upon states to settle their serious disputes by peaceful 


means of thet-owrchotce. It does not attempt to achieve the sett ent 


«The United Nations Conference on International Oras Gan; Doo. 433, 
TII/2/15, May 19, 1945, p. 1. 
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of all disputes. If the parties fail to settle their serious disputes by peaceful 
means, or if situations which cannot be rega as op and 


threaten the peace, the Security Council has broad powers of intervention 
for the purpose of achieving a peaceful settlement or adjustment. Only 
if it determines that there is a threat to the peace, a breach of the peace, 
or an act of aggression does the Council have power to take decisions 
binding upon members, and ee bomen to tako de taken 
under Arts. 41 and 42 to restore or maintain peace and security. 

The Charter system clearly depends for its success upon the willingness 
of the United Nations, and particularly the permanent members of the 
Security Council, to work together in a loyal attempt to achieve the 
purposes of the Charter, acting always in accordance with its declared 
principles. Assurance of this coöperation is, after all, the only guarantee 
of success. No doubt there are many improvements in the provisions of 
the Charter dealing with pacific settlement that we should seek in the 
years ahead in order to make it a more satisfactory legal basis for this 
coöperation. Some of the possible modifications have been suggested. 
Perhaps the greatest single step forward will come when all members 
accept for their legal disputes the compulsory jurisdiction of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice. 


IV. COLLECTIVE ENFORCEMENT OF 
PEACE AND SECURITY 


WILLIAM T. R. FOX* 
Institute of International Studies, Yale University 


SU S s n su will, from the first day of 
its existence, include in its membership all of the great powers.! The 
Council, backed Ey the anliad will of the Hea Gowers wilh po eknant 
seats in that bods FIEst if R acta at all; with ar y, Will act, if it acts at all, wit an authority which no 
organ of the League of Nations ever possessed./In the League Council, 
there was no time during which all of ihe great powers participated. Qnly 
two of them, France and the United Kingdom, were League members 
fhrou ughout its period of activity. Some may believe that too higË a price, 
or a higher price than was necessary, was paid to insure the participa- 
tion of the Five Powers, and especially the United States and tke Soviet 
Union, in the United Nations Organization. The price was paid largely 
in provisions of its Charter relative to the maintenance or restoration of 


* The author participated in the United Nations Conference on International ` 
Organization as secretary of its Committee on Enforcement Arrangemerts. | 

1 By Art. 110 of the Charter of the United Nations, that instrument will not 
come into force until it has been ratified by each of the mn Five and by & majority 
of the ober signatory powers. 
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international peace and, security which circumscribe carefully the situa- 
tions in which the Security Council can take action. 

The requirement, in Art. 27 of five-power agreement as a prerequisite 
to any enforcement action is only the most spectacular of the limitations 
on the Council’s freedom to act. This article, which contains the Yalta 


voting formula, Se ee will never Act except vitt 

, preponderant power at its disposal. It also guarantees that the Council 
Council and i8 ely to act against havi ort of 
one of the Five Powers. 


Arts. 53, 106, and 107 restrict drastically the sphere of Council action 
for a “transitional” period of iidelnite dutation, Those interested pri 
mafily in the international politics of the twentieth century will want to 
know exactly to what extent and for how long the Council’s full exercise 
of powers is restricted. ` 

Finally, the Security Council is given broad powers “to maintain or 
rontore sniernadional penne and security. ” The United Nations Organiza- 
tion has extensive powers and responsibilities to curb the illegal use of 
force in interstate relations; TF Bas non to Control the use of force in 
internal political struggles, except in so far as the Security Council deter- 
mines that a threat to intial poe 

ese are serious restrictions on the scope of Council action. They 


demonstrate that in our day the possessors of great power are not willing 
to put full faith either in the United Nations Organization or in each 


other. However, the requirement of five-power agreement may well 
promote the habit of five-power agreement. It seemed to do so at San 
Banero: Corey, whenever energised by tho «willed will ef the five 
permanent members of the Security Council, the machinery for enforce- 
ment action designed at San Francisco can operate with impressive 
efficiency. 

The bulk of the provisions relating specifically to enforcement action 
are found in Chap. VII of the Charter. Following Chap. VI, which 
defines the powers and functions of the Security Council with respect to 
a dispute or situation, “the continuance of which is likely to endanger the 
maintenance of international peace and security,” this chapter defines 
the Council’s powers and functions in the presence of an actual threat 
to the peace or breach of the peace. Article 39, the first article of Chap. 
VII, provides: “The Security Council shall determine the existence of 
any threat to the peace, breach of the peace, or act of aggression, and 
shall make recommendations, or decide what measures shall be taken 
in accordance with Articles 41 and 42, to maintain or restore international 
peace and security.” 
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The language of Art. 39 is mandatory, not permissive. If a situation 
endangering or breaching the peace actually exists, the Council is ex- 
pected to declare its existence. Furthermore, the Council is not legally 

i free, once it has mede such a declaration, to do nothing. It must either 
* make recommendations or take action under Arts. 41 or 42, or do both. 

` In the event of an actual breach of the peace or an unequivocal act of 
aggression, the Council would seem to be expected to take some positive 
action and not to content itself merely with the “recommendations” 
referred to in Art. 39. With respect to “threats to the peace,” the Council 
may choose merely to make recommendations; but its powers are so 
broad as to include the power to use force even in such a case. Thus, 
failure to settle a dispute, the continuance of which was held to endanger 

‘peace, might justify the imposition of sanctions. 

The wording of Art. 39 does not require the Council to determine in 
which of the three sategories—“threat to the peace, breach of the peace, 
or act of aggression’”’—a given situation shall be classified. Whichever 
the category, the Council’s powers are the same; and it may at times be 

‘convenient for the Council not to have to determine, in its initial stages 
at least, whether a situation constitutes a “breach of the peace” or merely 
a “threat to the peace,” or whether a given breach of the peace is or is 


not the result of an act of aggression. 


In sharp contrast with the corresponding provisions of the League] 
Covenant, which. conferred codrdinate responsibility upon the Council 
and upon the Assembly, Art. 39 concentrates in the Security Council the)” 
entire responsibility for preventive and enforcement action to maintain! 
or restore peace amd security. Proposals by the Mexican, New Zealand, 
and Egyptian delegations to provide i in certain cases for the Assembly to 
participate in decisions to take enforcement action were decisively 
défeated in the technical committee. The Committee on Enforcement 
Arrangements felt that any provision to associate the Assembly with 
Council enforcement might be an obstacle to swift action in_a crisis. 

There were unsuccessful efforts by a number of delegations, and 
notably by the Bolivian and Philippine delegations, to write into the 
Charter a list of cr:teria for determining the existence of an act of aggres- 
sion and for identifying the aggressor. This listing would have had the 
effect of limiting the Council’s free discretion under Art. 39, since it 
would have been bound to impose ‘sanctions whenever a situation oc- 
curred falling within the categories listed. Although the United States 
delegation at Mexico City had two months earlier agreed to inclusion in 
the Act of Chapultepec of such a list, the Sponsoring Powers were united 
at San Francisco in opposing such a limitation on the Council’s free 
discretion. 

Delegates representing the Sponsoring Powers stressed the danger. of 


Aoa 
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any listing. of types of aggression which might be, or might become, in- 
complete. The exclusion from such a list of certain types, including some 
ways of committing aggression wich are not now foreseeable, might, they 
said, create the presumption that an act of aggression which did not fall 
within one of the categories listed was less flagrant than one that did. 
Furthermore, the fear was expressed that a provision for automatic Coun- 
cil action in certain contingencies might compel premature enforcement 
measures, perhaps against the victim of almost intolerable provocation. 
Following Art. 39 are three articles which authorize the Council to take 
provisional measures (Art. 40), to order the application of measures not 
involving the use of armed force (Art. 41), and to use force in order to 
maintain or restore peace (Art. 42). The article dealing with provisional 
measures opens with the words: “In order to prevent an aggravation of ` 
the situation, the Security Council may... .’’? Thus the provisional 


. measures, compliance with which the Council is authorized to call for, 


are designed to conserve the interests and position of the parties con- 
cerned during the period in whick the Council, under Art. 39, is deliberat- 
ing what recommendations are t> be made or what action is to be taken 
in order to make a final disposition of the situation or dispute menacing 
the peace. Since the provisional measures are to be executed by the mem- 
bers concerned themselves, and not by the Council or by third parties, 
they are not to be regarded as preliminary sanctions. This article, which 
the Sponsoring Powers proposed al San Francisco as an amendment to the 
Dumbarton Oaks Proposals, was drafted to give maximum flexibility to 
Council procedure in a crisis situacion. 

Arts. 41 and 42 indicate the measures which the Council is authorized 
to take “to maintain or restore ternational peace and security.” The 
first confers upon the Council power to call upon the members to apply ° 
“measures not involving the use cí armed force.” The obligation of mem- 
bers to apply such measures is unqualified. It does not depend upon the 
negotiation of any special agreement with the Security Council in ad- 
vance of the crisis. However, shculd thoroughgoing application of such 
measures be opposed by armed force, the Security Council may find it- * 
self compelled to support those measures by other measures involving the 
use of armed force. nS 

By Art. 41, the Council “calls upon” the members of the United Na- 
tions to apply measures not invclving the use of force; by Art. 42, the 
Council itself “takes such action by ` air, sea, or lan forces as may be. 
necessary.” The forces which the Council has at its disposal are only those 
made available in accordance with the special agreements referred to in 5 
Art. 43. The obligations of memkers under Art. 42 are limited by their ' 
commitments under Art..43. 

Another provision giving flexibility to Council procedure is found in the 


< 
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opening words of Act. 42: “Should the Security Council consider that 
measures provided for in Art. 41 would be inadequate, or have proved to 
be inadequate it may... .” The Council is thus free, when taking en- 
forcement or preventive action, either first to experiment with measures 
under Art. 41 or to proceed directly to take action under Art, 42. Swift, 
"A Council action in cases of flagrant aggression thus. becomes possible. 
~The Charter of San Franciaco does not merely give broad. powers-to- the 
Security Council. Arts. 43-47 provide for machinery of enforcement in 
those cases in which armed forced must be used. It is at this point th that the 
A { Charter differs most ‘significantly. from. the.Covénant-of- -the-League of 
iN ations. The League’s Coungil- (or its Assembly) could, under Art. XVI, 
recommend the ap application of military sanctions; but each member was 
free to decide what force, if an: any, it would use against an aggressor. The 
Becurity Council ot the new organization will be able to order the use of 
Force; and, ‘under Art. 43, the extent_of each ch member’s obligation to make 
armed forces, assistence, or facilities available, to the Council will be stipu- 
lated i in ‘advance? = me 

“Hach imember of the United Nations is -obligated by. Art. 43 to be a 
party to a special agreement with the Security Council, to be negotiated 

“as soon as possible on the initiative of the Security Council,” in which its 

commitments to support the structure of collective security are precisely 

` set forth. The Security Council may negotiate either with. individual 

states or with.grours. of states. The Dumbarton Oaks Proposals had | pro- 

vided that members of the Organization should negotiate such special 

agreements “among themselves.” On the basis of proposals made by the 

_ Australian and New Zealand delegations, it was decided instead that the 

agreements should be made with and ‘on the initiative of the Security ` 

Council. This change would seem to permit a more orderly determination 
of each member’s obligations. 

Since the Security Council, by Art. 106, is 3 not to assume its full respon- 
sibilities for the maintenance of peace until the system of, special agree- 
ments has been largely brought into force, the negotiation of these agree- 
ments will be the main business of the Council in its first months of exist- 
ence. If the United Nations Organization is to realize the hopes of its sup-. 


porters, it is well that the Security. Council will have this important-task.__ 


to perform during the transitional period in which the Big Five (or Four 
or Three) are bearirg the chief burden of enforcement-responsibility. The 
Security Council may thereby gain the prestige necessary for its later 


3 This developmen; is in a sense a vindication of the French position during © 
most of the inter-war period, that the League system must be strengthened. or sup- 
plemented by a system of precise commitments. It was appropriate that at San 
Francisco the rapporisur of the Committee on Enforcement Arrangements -was 
France's veteran advocate of collective security and long-time representative at 
Geneva, M. Joseph Peul-Boncour. 
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success because of the important public figures who will participate in the 
negotiation of the first special agreements. 

The French delegation proposed, and the Conference decided, to specify 
in detail the content of the spezial agreements. The Dumbarton Oaks 
Proposals had declared: “Such sgreement or agreements should govern 
the numbers and types of forces and the nature of the facilities and assist- 
ance to be provided.” The Charter requires, in addition, that the agree- 
ments contain provisions regarding “their degree of readiness and general 
location” of the forces to be made available to the Council. It also specifies 
that “rights of passage” are among the facilities for which it may be nec- 
essary to make provision in the special agreements. Art. 43 thus provides 
for special agreements which are koth comprehensive and detailed. 

The terms of Art. 43 are so broad that it is difficult to see what is the 
additional legal force of Art. 45. The latter article provides that national 
air-force contingents be held immediately available for urgent enforce- 
ment action. The inclusion of this stipulation in the Charter reflects a 
general belief in the efficacy of the airplane as an instrument of coercion; 
but the provision in Art. 43 that special agreements should specify ‘“‘de- 
gree of readiness” applies to air forces to be made available under that 
article. The special agreements might well specify that certain air-force 
contingents be held ready for immadiate action. 

An important modification of she Dumbarton Oaks Proposals is the 
inclusion of Art. 44 to meet a Canadian demand that 8 nation putting 
armed forces at the disposal of tha Security Council should participate in 
decisions of the Council regarding the employment of those forces. The 
substantial contribution of Canada to the success of the United Nations 
in the present war earned for that country’s delegation at San Francisco a 
careful and sympathetic consideration of its proposals regarding enforce- 
ment action. By Art. 44, the Council, after first determining that in 8 
given situation force is to be applied, must give any member not rep- 
resented on the Council whose armed forces it proposes to use an op- 
portunity to participate in decisions involving the use of those forces. 
Members not represented on the Council will be invited to sit with it 
one at a time. Each such member will thus participate only in decisions 
regarding its own forces. It will supply the forces whether or not it agrees 
with the decision. Over strong Egyptian protest, the Committee on En- 
forcement Arrangements voted not to give the same right of participation 
in Council decisions to members supplying only ‘assistance and facilities,” 
even though the facility furnished be the Suez Canal. The provisions in 
Art. 31 for consultation between the Security Council and a member of 
the United Nations not represented on it, and in Art. 47 for consultation 
between the Military Staff.Commistee and a member not represented on 
it, were held to meet Egypt’s legitimate requirements. 

Arts. 46 and 47 provide for the creation of a Military. Staff Committee 


- 
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to assist the Security Council in planning for the application of armed 
force. Only the permanent members of the Council are to be represented; 
and its creation further emphasizes the special responsibilities for the 
maintenance of peace which me strong are jointly assuming, and which 
they insist upon assuming. 

The Military Staf Cae is to be a committee of experts composed 
of “the Chiefs of Staff of the permanent members of the Security Council 
or their representatives.” Apparently the Anglo-American Combined 
Chiefs of Staff, so successful during the present war, has furnished the 

_ model for the Committee. In addition to advising and assisting the Coun- 

` cil on a variety of matters in which the expert knowledge of military men 
is valuable, the Committee is to be responsible for the strategic direction 
of armed forces placed at the disposal of the Council. “Questions relating 

_to the command of such forces shall be worked out subsequently,” pre- 
sumably after it has been decided in a given situation which members’ 
armed forces are to be used and in what proportions. Š 

In the technical committee, there was general approval of the text of 
Art. 47, Pressuré to increase the size of the Military Staff Committee sub- 
sided’when provision was made for the Committee to establish, “with 
the authorization of the Security Council and after consultation with ap- 
propriate regional agencies,” regional subcommittees. It is not stipulated 
that the Committee must come to an agreement with or have the ap- 
proval of “the appropriate regional agencies” in such action, but only 
that it must, consult with them. 

At the very end of the list in Art. 47, par. 1, of the technical military 
matters concerning which the Military Staff Committee is to advise 
the Security Council, there is a reference to “the regulation of arma- 
ments, and to possible disarmament.” This corresponds to the arrange- 
ment of Arts. 24-26. Arts. 24 and 25 state the responsibilities of the Secur- 
ity Council and the obligations of the members to maintain peace. and 
security. Only after that, in Art. 26, is there provision for formulating 
plans for the control of arms, so that international peace and security 
may be maintained “with the least diversion for armaments of the world’s 
human and economic resources.” Thus the Charter registers the convic- 
tion of many today that disarmament must grow out of security, and not 
security out of disarmament, as was so widely believed in the period be- 
tween the two wars. The term “regulation of armaments, and possible 
disarmament,” also shows a significant change from Geneva days. Recog- 
nizing that ill-advised disarmament may be as disturbing to the peace as 
aggressive rearmament, the Charter as drafted envisages a system of regu- 
lation in which both minimum and maximum levels of armament are pre- 
scribed. 

Art. 48 refers both to military and non-military enforcement m2asures, 
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Its first paragraph permits the Council to determine whether all or only 
some of the members of the United Nations are to carry out a given deci- 
sion. Thus, the Council may decide that enforcement action by states re- 
mote from a particular region will not be required. By its second para- 
graph, members are required to use their membership in other interna‘ 
tional agencies so as to help carry out the decisions taken by the Council. 
Thus, as a member of the World Monetary Fund, a member would be 


bound to try to stop the extension of credit to a state against which pre- ` 


ventive or enforcement action was being taken. 

Art. 49 promises to members of the United Nations ‘‘mutual assistance” 
in carrying out Council decisions. Art. 50 provides that in case the acci- 
dent of geography or the facts of international trade impose upon a mem- 
ber special economic hardships as a result of enforcement action taken by 
itself or other states, that member may consult with the Security Council 
regarding a solution of its problems. Thus the Balkan states, if asked to 
shut off the flow of grain to a Central European aggressor, or a Latin 
American state, if its one-crop economy were dislocated by a blockade of 
its chief market, or Egypt, if it were called upon to deny the use of the 
Suez Canal to a powerful aggressor, might expect under these two articles 
alleviation of the special difficulties involved. Art. 50, and possibly also 
Art. 49, may be invoked to secure an equitable redistribution of the ex- 
penses of enforcement. ~ 

The system of general enforcement aerangenienis is set forth in Arts. 
39-50 of the Charter. The four articles which follow, Arts. 51-54, provide 
for the integration of a variety of regional arrangements into the world-, 
wide system envisaged in the Charter. Each of the four articles contains 
provisions designed to assure the superior authority of the Security Coun- 
cil and the supremacy of the United Nations Organization in relation to 
regional action; but the very extensive liberty of action reserved for re- 
gional groups or agencies in these articles shows a significant change be- 
tween the document of Dumbarton Oaks and that of San Francisco. 

The Dumbarton Oaks Proposals had provided that nothing in the 
Charter was to preclude the existence of such regional arrangements to 
maintain or restore peace “as are appropriate for regional action.” Enforce- 
ment aetion by regional agencies was to be taken only after authorization 
had been secured from the Security Council, and the Council was to be 
kept fully informed of the proposed action of regional agencies. These 
provisions have been retained, but they were regarded as inadequate by 
many delegations to the San Francisco Conference. Its technical Commit- 
tee on Regional Arrangements had to consider three types of amendments 
dealing with enforcement matters. 

A first group of amendments was designed to reconcile the terms of the 
Charter with those of the Act of Chapultepec of March, 1945. By that 
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act, the traditional Western Hemisphere policy against the intervention 
of non-American powers in inter-American affairs was broadened to pro- 
vide for collective action by all the American Republics against any ag- 
gressor, whether from the Old World or from the New. Although in its 
present form this collective guarantee against aggression is for the dura- 
tion of the war only, the Latin-American delegations were insistent, and 
the United States delegation was in agreement, that the wording of the 
Charter should not prevent extension of the terms of the Act of Chapul- 
tepec into the post-war period. The American Republics were particularly 
anxious that no Old World power be in a position to veto New World en- 
forcement action. I 

A second group of amendments, largely emanating from European 
powers, aimed at protecting the legal status of pacts of mutual assistance, 
and particularly such pacts as the Anglo-Russian treaty of Mey 26, 
1942, to prevent a renewal of German aggression. The signatories tc these 
pacts did not wish to lose, by signing the Charter, the protection which 
they had gained by negotiating the pacts. 

A third. group of amendments, sponsored by Australia and Belgium, 
would have affirmed the right of regional action in case the Sesurity 
Council failed to act. These two powers also proposed to accomplish a 
similar purpose by modifying the Yalta veto formula in cases of regional 
enforcement action. , 

The demands of the delegations sponsoring these three groups of 
amendments were largely met in Arts. 51 and 53 of the Charter, both of 
which permit exceptions to the general requirement in Art. 53 that re- 
gional enforcement action be taken only with the prior authorization of 
the Security Council. By the first of these, Art. 51, “the-inherent-right 
‘of individual or collective self-defense if an armed attack occurs against af 
` Member of the United Nations” is declared to be in no way impaired by 
the Charter “until the Security Council has taken the measures necessary 
to maintain international peace and security.” Pending Security Council 
action to restore the péace—and such action would involve Big Five 
agreement—individual or collective regional action to repel and suppress 
an aggressor is permitted. 

` The signatories to the Act of Chapultepec are thus free to prolong the 
life of that pact into the peace period. They are also assured that there 
will be no interference with the operation of the inter-American security 
system, in the event of an actual rupture of the peace, so long as the 
United States, by its vote on the Security Council, opposes such interfer- 
ence. Similarly, the signatories to various European mutual assistance 
pacts are assured that the Charter does not invalidate promises made to 
come to each other’s aid in the event of armed attack. Finally, the gap a 
United Nations enforcement procedure left by the possibility ‘of five 
power disagreement at a time when action to maintain or restore peace, 
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may be urgently necessary is narrowed by authorizing “individual or col- 
lective self-defense.” 

Art. 51, by explicitly affirming “the inherent right of individual or col- 
lective self-defense,” leaves the way open for members of the United 
Nations, acting outside the Organization, to act legally against any ag- 
gressor, whether the aggressor be one of the Big Five or not. The Security 
Council—except in the unlikely event that seven of its members, including 
all of the Big Five, support the aggressor—could not legally oppose some 
action. The authorization in Art. 51 of “collective self-defense” would 
even permit the formation, without contravening the provisions of the 
Charter, of a world-wide coalition against a great-power violator of the 
peace. 

The other exemption of regional enforcement action from the general 
requirement of prior Council authorization is found in Art. 53. It is most 
profitably discussed in connection with Chap. XVII, dealing with transi- 
tional security arrangements. The second article of this chapter, Art. 107, 
debars the Security Council from interfering with action “taken or author- 
ized as a result of that [the recent] war by the Governments having re- 
sponsibility for such action,” to control states vanquished in the Second 
World War or prevent a renewal of aggression by them. Efforts to define 
with greater precision the action authorized under Art. 107 and the time 
period during which this transitional arrangement is to operate were re- 
sisted by the Big Five delegations. They insisted upon, and finally secured, 
approval of the article in substantially its original form. 

Art. 53 excludes from Council supervision any regional action taken 
pursuant to Art. 107, and also excludes other regional arrangements “di- 
rected against the renewal of aggressive policy” by the ex-enemy states. 
Pacts of mutual assistance might already have been brought into opera- 
tion without prior Council authorization under Art. 51, but only in case 
of armed attack against one of the signatories. By Art. 53, action under 
such pacts, if the pacts are directed against an ex-enemy state, may be 
taken, without reference to the Security Council, whenever in the judg- 
ment of the signatory states enforcement action is necessary, whether or 
not one of the signatories has been a victim of armed attack. 

Art. 106 makes provision for the maintenance of international peace 
and security during the period in which the system of special agreements 
referred to in Art. 43 is being brought into force. It empowers and obli- 
gates the governments of the five powers permanently represented on the 
Council ‘to consult with one another and as [in their judgment] occasion 
requires with other Members of the United Nations with a view to such 
-joint action on behalf of the Organization as may be necessary for the pur- 
pose of maintaining international peace and security.” This transitional 
concentration of authority in the five powers is to last until “in the opin- 
ion of the Security Council” enough agreements have been negotiated for 
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it to assume its whole enforcement responsibilities. Since the Yalta voting 
formula would apply to such a Council decision, any one of the Big Five 
can prolong the period during which Art. 106 is to operate. 

The analogous provision in the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals failed to 
make clear whd would decide when the Security Council was to be permit- 
ted to assume its full responsibilities. The delegations of the Sponsoring 
Powers and France at first took the untenable position that the original 
Dumbarton Oaks text was incapable of improvement. By a very large 

majority, the delegates of the smaller powers rejected the original text 
and thus registered their disagreement with this position. The five powers, 
after an interval, produced a more generally acceptable redraft which 
made plain that it would be for the Security Council itself to decide when 
it should take over enforcement responsibilities. 

In the course of the debate on this article, representatives of the Spon- 
soring Powers gave some explanations which further clarify its rather 


` general provisions. The Security Council would from the first perform all - 


functions relating to the maintenance of peace whose efficient performance 
does not depend upon the coming into force of the system of special agree- 
ments. The five powers would during this period be expected to furnish 
the armed force for enforcement action. Consequently, the five powers 
may wish to distribute the burdens of enforcement as widely as possible 
and to keep to a minimum the period during which Article 106 is to be 
operative. 

v It is the great virtue of the security system aaki at San fendo 

` that the distribution of the risks and responsibilities of enforcement action 

' takes account of present-day patterns in the distribution of power. Fur- 
thermore, the Charter keeps‘in close correlation the share which each 
member has in the making of a decision to take enforcement action and 
the burdens which that decision will impose upon the member. 

By virtue of their permanent membership on the Council, their perma- 
nent and exclusive membership in the Military Staff Committee of the 
Council, their special responsibilities in the transition period, and their 
veto rights under the Yalta voting formula, the five permanent members 


` ` of the Security Council have the greatest share in the making of decisions. 


- As the recent war has demonstrated, they also have, in the event of any 
large-scale use of force, the gravest responsibilities for their execution. 
Their leaders might have chosen to form a grand alliance to keep the 
peace, but they have insteed tried to combine the advantages of grand 
alliance and of universal participation in the United Nations Organization. 

The six members of the United Nations who will also be represented on 
the Security Council are by Article 23 to be chosen with “due regard being 
specially paid . . . to the contribution of members of the United Nations 
to the maintenance of international peace and security.” This can only 
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mean that the so-called “middle powers’’—Australia, Brazil, Canada, and 
the Netherlands, for example—are to be chosen with greater frequency 
than say Lebanon, Liberia, or Luxembourg. Also, by Art. 44, those mem- 
bers furnishing armed forces to the Security Council in a given enforce- 
ment action are to sit with the Council in making decisions regarding the 
use of such forces. In the late war, it was typically the middle powers that 
added armed forces to those of the great powers—again, such states as 
Australia, Brazil, and Canada. p 

By Arts. 24, 25, 41, 43, and 48, all members of the United Nations obli-: 
gate themselves to act upon the call of the Security Council, in which’ ~ 
body only a fraction of the members are represented. The members not 
represented may therefore be called upon to share in the execution of de- 
cisions in which they have had no part. The smaller powers are, however, 
safeguarded against an unjustifiable drain of their human and economic 
resources. Art. 43 provides that the extent of the force which each mem} , , 
ber puts at the disposal of the Council is to be determined by negotiatio 
between the Council and that member. Arts. 49 and 50 contain the prom- 
ise of assistance when the burdens of enforcement are beyond the capacity 
of the enforcing power. The Yalta voting formula gives to the small power '—— 
assurance that it will not, as a result of Council action, have to support a 
group of great powers using force against another great power. It is in 
such conflicts that small powers have traditionally been most gravely 
injured. 

Finally, the small powers, by their domination of the General Assembly; A 
have a voice in the maintenance of peace and security. That body chooses 
a majority of the members of the Security Council, and the Council can- 
not act without the affirmative vote of at least two of its elected members. 
The Assembly, by Art. 15, is to “receive and consider annual and special 
reports from the Security Council.” It has, in addition, under Arts. 10-14 
a general right, subject only to the limitation in Art, 12 by which the As- 
sembly is forbidden to make recommendations with regard to any dispute 
or situation being dealt with by the Security Council, to consider and 
make recommendations on any matter directly or indirectly concerned 
with the maintenance of international peace and security. The Assembly 
thus can become a forum of world opinion. ; 

The General Assembly may speak, and may possibly speak with a pow- 
erful voice; but it cannot act. The whole field of preventive and enforce- 
ment action is reserved to the Security Council. The fifty delegations rep- 
resented at San Francisco did not forget that it took the armed might of 
the United Nations to repel the armed hordes of fascism. They were will- 
ing that the primary responsibility for enforcement action should lie 
with those who will have in time of peace the preponderant power they 
demonstrated in time of war. 
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Y COLONIAL QUESTIONS AT THE SAN FRANCISCO 
CONFERENCE 


HUNTINGTON GILCHRIST* 
Neto York City 


No reference was made in the Dumbarton Oaks proposals to colonial 
questions, and this, the most important omission among the subjects . 
covered in the Covenant of the League of Nations, brought forth imme- 
_ diate comment. There was, first of all, the problem of those territaries held 
under mandate as part of the League of Nations system. They were all 
under the administration of members of the United Nations, except for 
the former German islands in the North Pacific, which were under man- 
date to Japan. If the new organization was to supplant the League, some 
formal changes would, in any case, be required. 

A second problem was the disposition of such territories as had bass 
taken from Italy and would be taken from Japan. If the self-denying or- 
dinances of the Atlantic Charter and the Cairo Declaration were to be 
taken literally, there would be territories to dispose of which cou'd hardly 
be turned into colonies. 

Finally, the unfortunate experiences of many European states during 
the earlier years of the war in the Asiatic and Pacific territories under their 
control had caused a large amount of discussion of colonial questions. 
The belief had been voiced in various quarters that colonial administra- 
tion needed modernizing, that self-government of the natives was not al- 
ways their goal, and that colonial problems should be considered as inter- 
national problems and not merely problems of individual colonial powers. 
Some of these powers locked upon the United States as the center of anti- 
colonial feeling, and evan went so far as to suspect the United States 
Government of a desire to force changes on them. It was held by some 
groups in the United States that, as these colonies would be freed largely by 
American arms, the United States thereby would acquire some responsi- 
bility for their future. As the war situation improved and ths colonial 
powers began to think about a peacetime future, they started to make 
tentative schemes for-colonial reform which might avert any sort of out- 
side intervention or internationalisation. The British Colonial Develop- 
ment and Welfare Bill, the French proposal to unite all colonies in a 
“union” with the metropole, the Dutch proposal for a federalized state, 
all seemed related to the anti-imperial trend of the early days af the war. 

When the Dumbartcn Oaks conversations on international organiza- 
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tion were held, the participating governments were not ready to discuss 
these colonial questions. It was understood, however, that they would 
be taken up later and would appear on the agenda of the conference of all 
the United Nations, which later took place at San Francisco. 

The Five Powers and Trusteeship. At Yalta, the three leading conferees 
agreed on certain basic proposals for an international system of trustee- 
ship which was to apply to territories in three categories only: (1) terri- 
tories held under mandate, (2) territories detached from enemy states as 
a result of World War II, and (3) territories voluntarily placed under the 
system by states responsible for their administration. No territories would 
come under the system automatically. After the system had been set up, 
an individual agreement would be concluded for each territory to be 
brought thereunder, and the terms for each agreement would in all prob- 
ability be worked out separately. The Yalta Conference also decided that 
the four powers sponsoring the San Francisco Conference should, together 
with France, meet before the Conference to draw up specific proposals on 
trusteeship. ; 

The preliminary conversations did not occur—or rather were held by 
representatives of the five powers after their arrival in San Francisco. At 
San Francisco, consequently, delegates of the five powers were engaged in 
two consultations—first, with their great-power colleagues, and also with 
representatives of all the other United Nations. This caused delay, but 
did not prevent the fullest and freest discussion of trusteeship in the Con- 
ference Committee; nor did it transfer the locus of final decision from the 
Committee. What it did mean was that in the work of this Committee 
the representatives of the five powers were actually an effective directing 
group—a rôle which they failed to maintain in some of the other commit- 
tees. 

The Organization of the Conference as Related to Trusteeship. The Confer- 
ence assigned the discussion of a trusteeship system to Commission II, 
which dealt with the General Assembly, and created for it a special Com- 
mittee under that Commission, Committee 4. As proposed by the Steering 
Committee, the chairmanship of Committee II/4 went to New Zealand 
and was taken by the head of its delegation, the. Rt. Hon. Peter Fraser, 
prime minister of his country. The position of rapporteur was assigned to 
Luxembourg. Joseph Bech, foreign minister of that country, was at first 
designated to the post, but was obliged to return to Luxembourg in May, 
and his place was taken by Hughes Le Gallais, the minister of Luxembourg 
to the United States. 

The Secretariat of the Committee, part of the international secretariat 


1 See the Report to the President on the Results of the San Francisco Conference 
... (Department of Btate Publication 2349), 1945, for a brief presentation of the 
background of the negotiations on trusteeship. 
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of the Conference, consisted of Eugene P. Chase, of the Division of De- 
pendent Area Affairs of the Department of State, secretary; Harold Bee- 
ley, of the Research Department of the British Foreign Office, essociate 
` secretary; and three assistant secretaries: Miss Ruth Bacon, of the Near 
Eastern Office of the Department of State, Amry Vandenbosch, of the 
University of Kentucky (formerly of the Department of State), and 
William Yale, of the Office of Near Eastern Affairs of the Depariment of 
State. 

Committee II/4 occupied a pesuliar place in the work of the Confer- 
ence. It dealt with a specialized problem, which was, for the most part, 
separate from the problems before the other Committees. In fact, this 
question of trusteeship commanded the very best attention of certain of 
the delegations, Until the very end, when the major political issues of the 
Conference were being fought ous elsewhere, the Trusteeship Committee 
had a large and steady audience of delegates, advisers, and members of 
the Secretariat, and it met in the largest of the Committee rooms. 

The representatives of most of the delegations on the Committee re- 
mained unchanging. The spokesman for the United States was invariably 
Commander Stassen, for Great Britain Lord Cranborne, and for the 
Soviet Union Mr. Novikov. Mr. Naggiar usually represented France, and 
Wellington Koo spoke for China. Australia’s views were put forward by 
Dr. Evatt, and Mr. Smuts for South Africa, Dr. Goulimis for Greece, Bad- 
awi Pasha and Mr. Awad for Egypt, Al-Jamali for Iraq, Al-Khouri for 
Syria, and General Romulo and Mr. Kalaw for the Philippines were im- 
portant and, on certain questions, constant speakers. Little was contrib- 
uted by the Latin American nations, and a number of delegations, like 
that of Canada, while influential in other Committees, were silent in Com- 
mittee IT/4. 

Documentation. The terms of reference for Committee II/4 were stated 
in the memorandum on the Organization of the Conference, adopted in 
plenary session, as follows: “To prepare and recommend to Commission 
TI, and to Commission III as necessary,? draft provisions on principles 
and mechanism of a system of international trusteeship for such depend- 
ent territories as may by subsequent agreement be placed thereunder.” 
Since there were no Dumbarton Oaks proposals on trusteeship, proposals 
for consideration by the Committee were made by various delegations, 
and the deadline for receiving them was fixed at May 11—morte than two 
weeks after the Conference begen—though the Committee did not refuse 
to receive proposals which came in later. 

By May 11, the Committee had before it full-dress proposals offered by 
six national delegations: those of the four sponsoring powers, of France, 
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and of Australia. There were also incidental suggestions from a few other’ 


delegations. The Australian, French, and United States proposals were 
published as Conference documents on May 5, those of the United King- 
dom on May 6, those of China on May 10, and on May 11 those of the 
Soviet Union, which were called “Amendments of the Soviet Delegation 
to the United States Draft on Trusteeship System.” The proposals of the 
other sponsoring powers and France all followed the pattern set by the 
American paper. The Australian proposals were different in form and 
quite different in content, since they provided for stricter supervision by 
the United Nations and for the possibility of putting colonies under 
trusteeship without the consent of the metropolitan power. - 

The Working Paper. Eventually, on May 15, Commander Stassen pre- 
sented formally to the Committee a Working Paper, in two Parts (A) 
and (B), which had been drawn up by the American delegation after con- 
sultation with other delegations (in particular, those of- the other four 
great powers). This was accepted by the Committee, with the condition 
that there should be provision for discussion of additional Australian 
proposals which were expected, and which were formally put before the 
Committee on May 25 as a- Proposed New Part (C). Debate on the Work- 
ing Paper began on May 17 and continued until the final acceptance of 
the paper, greatly amended, on June 18. 

The Charter Provisions on Trusteeship. The proposals approved by Com- 
mittee II/4 and Commission I, after the Codrdination Committee had 
revised them for form, appeared as three chapters of the Charter—a 
Declaration Regarding Non-Self-Governing Territories (Chap. XI) and 
two chapters on trusteeship, International Trusteeship System (XII), and 
Trusteesbip Council (XIII). 


I, THE DECLARATION REGARDING NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 


In a sense, the trusteeship proposals were a modernization of the man- 
dates system. The Declaration, on the other hand, was something dis- 
tinctly new, being an outgrowth of innumerable liberal ideas on colonial 
administration and native welfare. It was confessedly objectionable to 
delegates of certain colonial powers and received the enthusiastic support 
of only a few. It was carried through the Committee partly by the feeling 
that the liberals deserved to get something, and partly by the pressure 
exercised by Australia, the United States, and China. Originally, the 
Declaration had been a part of the British trusteeship plan—largely a 
restatement and extension to all dependent territories of the provisions of 
the first paragraph of Art. 22 of the League Covenant. The Australian 
Delegation later submitted its paper called “Promotion of Welfare and 
Development,” setting many. standards to be lived up to and proposing 
‘many restrictions on colonial powers. This paper was typical of the more 
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radical policy of Australia and New Zealand in the Conference, and al- 
though it was too extreme for general acceptance, some of its important 
points went into the Declaration. ° 

What eventually emerged in the Declaration was a statement of obliga- 
tion assumed by such members of the United Nations as are responsible 
for the government of dependent territories. Revised and reworded again 
and again to meet political, literary, and historical objections, the Decla- 
ration cannot be paraphrased. The enacting part is the first paragraph 
(Art. 73): 

“Members of the United Nations which have or assume responsibilities for the 
administration of territories whose peoples have not yet attained a full measure of 
self-government recognize the principle that the interests of the inhabitants of 
these territories are paramount, and accept as a sacred trust the obligation to pro- - 
mote to the utmost, within the system of international peace and security estab- 
lished by the present Charter, the well-being of the inhabitants of these territories, 
and, to this end:” 


This, it should be noted, is a statement by each of the members concerned 
that it recognizes a principle and accepts a responsibility. 

The first item which needs comment is the category of territories affected : 
those “whose peoples have not yet attained a full measure of self-govern- 
ment.” This is perhaps the most satisfactory definition of dependent peo- 
ples that has yet been found; the concept is easy to hold in the mind, 
though difficult to formulate in words. The principle that the people’s inter- 
ests are paramount represents the most enlightened thinking on the sub- 
ject. The obligaiton to promote their well-being (accepted as a sacred. 
trust in reminiscence of Covenant language) is serious and far-reaching, 
and the specific items which follow the first paragraph add rather than 
detract from the comprehensive nature of the Declaration. 

It must be noted, however, that the Declaration is unilateral. For a 
time, the first paragraph ended with the words “they undertake:” These 
words, however, were revised at the insistence of the delegates of one 
sensitive colonial power who maintained that their government could 
never take part in a joint pledge or undertaking. They objected also to 
calling the Declaration a statement of policy. It is thus a unilateral decla- 
ration, made by each signatory on its own behalf. No specific sanction is 
provided, but appropriate references to the Declaration in discussions in 
the General Assembly may be expected, and the sanction of public opin- 
ion cannot be ignored. For the first time in history, moreover, such a 
Declaration has been embodied in a general world-wide treaty, so that its 
significance and implications cannot be cohsidered of purely domestic inter- 
est to each declarant state. i 

The specific undertakings are effectively itemized. To ensure “the polit- 
ical, economic, social, and educational advancement” of the dependent: 


$ 
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peoples, is straightforward and comprehensive, if general. It is interesting 
that delegates of certain member states with experience of recent rapid 
political advancement were those who pressed for the inclusion of the 
word “educational” as the basis of all native development, but also spon- 
sored the proviso “with due respect for the culture of the peoples con- 
cerned.” Reminiscent of the General Act of Berlin of 1885 and the Cove- 
nant of the League is the phrase “their protection against abuses.” 

“To develop self-government, to take due account of the political as- 
pirations of the peoples, and to assist them in the progressive develop- 
ment of their free political institutions, according to the particular cir- 
cumstances of each territory and its peoples and their varying stages of 
advancement,” is a statement which resulted from much argument. 
“Independence” was not mentioned as a goal, for the single reason that 
no colonial power except the United States looks upon it as a normal and 
natural outcome of colonial status—and it must be remembered that the 
Conference was a conference of governments and not of dependent peoples. 
. Nevertheless, had not the controversy over the use of the word “inde- 
pendence” arisen, it would be clear that the language of the Declaration 
. actually includes independence (or, as the precisionists would say, was 
patent of that interpretation) when it refers to “progressive development 
of their free political institutions.” What is the meaning of the phrase 
“free political institutions” if it does not at least include potential inde- 
pendence? ; l 

In the repeated reference to “international peace and security” is a 
reminder that everything within the Charter must serve that primary 
end. Even the welfare of dependent peoples must be subject to the needs 
of international peace and of that security which (as one delegate said) 
must mean sometbing more or less than peace. “To promote constructive 
measures of development, to encourage research, and to codperate with 
one another” is language suggestive of the regional commissions which 
the Charter does not specifically mention, though the example of the 
Anglo-American Caribbean Commission was present in the minds of many 
delegates, particularly those with interests in the southwest Pacific. 

The final paragraph of the Declaration is the only one providing any 
machinery. The colonial powers undertake “to transmit regularly to the 
Secretary-General for information purposes, subject to such limitation as 
security and constitutional considerations may require, statistical and 
other information of a technical nature relating to economic, social, and 
educational conditions in the territories for which they are respectively 
responsible other than those territorizs to which Chapters XII and XIII 
apply [i.e., Trust Territories].’’ This provision is far from giving the 
United Nations Organization the authority to meddle in colonial affairs, 
although it is presumably intended that the reports will be made public 
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and can be discussed in appropriate international bodies. Certain colonial 
powers have published such reports in the past, but this is the first time 
that all of them have undertaken to do this and do it regularly. Mr. Abe 
Fortas, the under-secretary of the Interior and one of the advisers to the 
United States delegation at the Conference, made it clear, in a recent let- 
ter to Representative Bartlett of Alaska, published in the Congresstonal 
Record of July 19, 1945, that the Interior Department was only too glad 
to furnish such information, and that “the provisions of Chap. XI may 
fairly be said to be based upon the traditional and current policy of this 
Government with respect to territorial administration.” 

In detail, the Declaration may seem to lack novelty. As one British 
journal says, “It does not introduce any new or revolutionary doctrines, 
and to a large extent it only expresses what have been the declared aims 
and objects of British colonial policy for a long time. Its importance lies 
in the fact that all other Powers with colonial possessions have now as- - 
sented to these principles. To that extent, what is called the colonie d'ez- 
ploitation must become a thing of the past.” 


IT, THE TRUSTEESHIP SYSTEM 


The trusteeship system is a modern adaptation of the League mandates 
system, with provision against some of the weaknesses of that system. Its 
first characteristic is that it is voluntary. The San Francisco Conference 
was primarily establishing machinery which might be used. In no part of ` 
the Charter is this clearer than in regard to trusteeship. It merely pro- 
vides a “system for the administration and supervision of such territories 
as may be placed thereunder by subsequent individual agreements.” The 
territories to which the system may be applied are, as mentioned pre- 
viously, in three categories: “a. territories now held under mandate; 
b. territories which may be detached from enemy states as a result of 
the Second World War; and c. territories voluntarily placed under the 
system by states responsible for their administration.” 

These categories, it is true, cover all the dependent areas in the world, 
although, in the present state of nationalist feeling, it seems unlikely that . 
any colonial power will voluntarily put a colony of its own under the 
system. Conditions, however, may change, and the Charter is intended 
to last a long time. Category “c” need not be confined to colonies. Areas 
in dispute like the Dodecanese might find themselves governed in this 
way by decision of the Big Three or the Peace Treaty. In Committee 
II/4, there was ro suggestion that this category might cover metropolitan 
areas, or even entire countries like Germany and Japan; but this was 
suggested by Professor Frederick L. Schuman in the New York Times of 
August 12, 1945. I 
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The basic objectives of the trusteeship system are elaborately stated in 
the Charter. International peace and security comes first; then follows ` 
the promotion of “political, economic, social, and educational advance- 
ment of the inhabitants of the trust territories and their progressive de- 
veldpment towards self-government or independence as may be appro- 
priate to the particular circumstances of each territory and its peoples 
and the freely expressed wishes of the peoples concerned, and.as may be 
provided by the terms of each trusteeship agreement.” 

Here “independence” takes its place as one of the possible goals of a 
dependent people, although “‘self-government’’ is an alternative. The 
point was often made in Committee II/4 that independence in a danger- 
ous world was not always practicable or desirable. Spokesmen of certain 
imperial powers maintained that many colonial peoples preferred depend- 
ence. British subjects, including the prime minister of New Zealand, in- 
sisted that dominion status in the British Commonwealth was far finer 
than independence. Perhaps Dr. Van Mook of the Netherlands expressed 
a wise judgment when he said that whatever the terms used in the Charter, 

. when’a people are ready for independence they will secure it—and he 
spoke in the presence of delegates from the Philippines, from Egypt, from 
Iraq, from Syria, and from the Lebanon—all of whom could look back to 
a recent colonial past. 

Another basic objective is “to encourage respect for human rights and 
for fundamental freedoms for all.” And a final one, cautiously stated, is 
“to ensure equal treatment in social, economic, and commercial matters 

` for all members of the United Nations and their nationals.” But condi- 

tions are attached to this objective, and trustee powers are not committed 

80 specifically as in the “B” mandates for Africa. 

The Administration of Trust Territories. On what terms and in what way 
will trust territories be administered and this administration be supervised? 
For each territory placed under trusteeship, a separate trusteeship agree- 
ment will be made, designating the administering authority and indicat- 
ing the terms of trusteeship. Each territory will be a separate case. The 
possible differentiation, of a purely administrative sort, is increased by 
the fact that the administering authority may be “one or more states of 
the Organization itself.” The mixed international commission, like the 
Saar Basin Governing Commission, whose usefulness was clearly demon- 
strated after World War I, although not in the colonial field, can still be 
used. Some uniformity in the terms of trusteeship seems intended by 
the final requirement that the appropriate organ of the United Nations 
will have to approve each trusteeship agreement before it becomes effec- 
tive. 

One basic differentiation within the system is the provision for two 
sorts of areas within trust territories—strategic and non-strategic. In the 
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first, the Security Council exercises such functions as the United Nations 
possesses in regard to trusteeship, including the authority to approve the 
terms of trusteeship. In the second, the General Assembly or, under its 
authority, the Trusteeship Council, speaks for the United Nations. 

‘The question of a strategic area and its relation to general security is 
one on which the implications (though perhaps not the text) of the chap- 
ter are clear. A power which exercises trusteeship may wish to maintain 
a base for its own security as well as for general security, and in that case 
might wish to guard its secrets even from other members of the United 
Nations. It can do this if the other “states directly concerned” with the. 
territory agree, and if the Security Council agrees also. Within the strate- 
gic area, the administering power has a freer hand than in the rest of the 
`` trust territory. It need not necessarily make reports nor submit to visita- 
tion, and it comes under no supervision from the General Assembly. It is 
bound to apply to the people of the area the same basic objectives as those 
applicable to non-strategic areas, and the Security Council is expected “to 
avail itself of the assistance of the Trusteeship Council,” in locking after 
native welfare. From the greater detail and precision directed to a con-. 
sideration of ‘‘non-strategic areas,” it would seem that the Committee 
expected strategic areas to be a minor element.in the trusteeship system. 

Special interest in this country has been directed to the effect which 
this program will have on the disposal of the islands in the Pacific which 
the United States has taken from Japan, both mandated islands like 
Saipan and others like Okinawa. There is no legal obligation on the 
United States to place these islands under trusteeship, and.if this is done, 
the terms of the trust will no doubt be satisfactory to the Government 
as a whole, including the War and Navy Departments. Both of these 
departments, in reference to the trusteeship chapters, as well as to other 


` . chapters, have expressed the opinion that “the military and strategic im- 


` plications” of the Charter “as a whole are in eaedord with the military 
interests of the United States.” , - 

. In addition to the provisions for “strategic aa ’ there are also stipu- 
lations in Art. 84 that all trust territories shall play their partin the main- 
tenance of international peace and security. For this purpose (as well as 
for local policing), the administering authority may create defense facili- 
ties, may raise armies, and may use them to carry out obligations under- 
taken towards the Security Council. Under the League system, mandated 
territories were expected to be demilitarized. Under the trusteeship ` 
system, the trust territories may properly become centers. of military 
power. 

Protection of Existing Rights. One of the most interesting (and one of the 
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most hotly disputed) articles in the trusteeship: chapters is Art. 80—the 
so-called “conservatory clause.” This clause resulted from the fears of 
mandatory powers lest their legal position in the mandated territories be 
taken away out of hand by the trusteeship system. There were also fears 
on the part of minority groups (such as the supporters of the Jewish peo- 
ple in relation to Palestine) lest their privileges under the League Cove- 
nant and the mandates should be taken away. Art. 80, therefore, states that 
“nothing in this chapter shall be construed in or of itself to alter in any 


manner the rights whatsoever of any states or any peoples or the terms ` 


of existing international instruments to which Members of the United 
Nations may respectively be parties.” This guarantee holds unless and 
until trusteeship agreements are made regarding the individual territories 
concerned. Such a guarantee seems to give to each party with a legal in- 
terest, and particularly the mandatory powers, a liberum veto against any 
change in their position. There is, therefore, added the stipulation that 
this guarantee shall not give grounds for delay in the making of trusteeship 
agreements. Vested interests might hold up the transformation of man- 
dates into trust territories, but they are under a moral obligation not to 
use this stipulation indefinitely for that purpose. The Union of South 
Africa, however, made it clear at San Francisco that it did not intend to 
transform the South West African mandate into a trust agreement, since 
it proposed to incorporate this territory into the Union. 

The Trusteeship Council. The administration of trust territories is in 
the hands of the administering authority. Supervision of this administra- 
tion on behalf of the United Nations is,-in the case of non-strategic terri- 
tories, entrusted to the General Assembly and to an agency of the General 
Assembly established for that purpose, the Trusteeship Council. To indi+ 


cate the standing of the Trusteeship Council and the importance of itg\:. 


work, it was created one of the principal organs of the United Nations, 

The Trusteeship Council consists of members of the United Nations, 
each of which is to be represented in the Council by “one specially qualified 
person.” Each administering authority becomes tpso facto a member of the 
Council as does each of the five great powers, whether it administers a 
trust territory or not. The rest of the Council is elected by the General 
Assembly, which is to elect enough additional members so that those 
representing non-administering states will equal those representing admin- 
` istering states. This Council is given, directly, only one specific power— 
to draw up a questionnaire upon the basis of which each administering 
authority will make an annual report to the General Assembly. It is antici- 
pated, however, that the Trusteeship Council will act as the agency of the 
General Assembly in carrying out the supervisory powers given to the 
“General Assembly and, under its authority, the Trusteeship Council” 
(Art. 87). These include the power to consider reports from the ad- 
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ministering authority, to accept and examine petitions, to provide for 
periodic visits to the trust territories, and to take “other actions in con- 
formity with the terms of the trusteeship agreement.” The administering 
authority must be appropriately consulted in all these matters. The 
Trusteeship Council will have a staff, provided from the Secretariat of the 
Organization, and it is to avail itself of the assistance of the Economic and 
Social Council and other “specialized agencies” of the organization. Sub- 
-stantive decisions of the Trusteeship Council will be taken by simple 
majority, of the General Assembly by a two-thirds vote, ard of the 
Security Council by seven out of eleven votes, including the concurring 
votes of all the five great powers. In the mandates system, the Permanent 
Mandates Commission voted by simple majority, but the Council and 
. Assembly of the League were required to act by unanimity. 

Termination of Trusteeship. Will a trust territory always remain in a 
state of tutelage? Can it ever obtain freedom from its dependent status? 
Art. 78 implies one method by which trusteeship can terminate—when 
the trust territory is admitted as a member of the United Nations. How- 
ever,. no specific provision is made for the termination of trusteeship. 
In many cases, no doubt, the status will necessarily be long-continued. 
Trusteeship agreements may, however (and it is to be hoped that in ap- 
propriate cases they will), include provisions for the possible modification 
or termination of the trust, in the interest of the people concerned. It will 
be recalled that this was done in the case of certain “A” mandates under 
the League of Nations. ` 

Conclusion. When the work of Committee II/4 was begun, there was 
grave doubt whether there would emerge from it a plan so full of con- 
structive possibilities as the trusteeship system and a statement 80 full of 
promise for thé native peoples as the Declaration. The Committee finished 
its work, however, in a mood of self-gratulation, and the’enthusiasm com- 
municated itself to ths Commission when the Committee’s report was 
made. These three chapters of the Charter certainly open up far-reaching | 
possibilities for the progressive advancement of non-self-governing peo- 
ples. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


PHRSONAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 
Compiled by the M. anaging Editor 


Consultation by President John M. Gaus and Secretary-Treasurer Ken- 
neth Colegrove with various officers and members of the American Politi- 
cal Science Association regarding resumption of the Association’s annual 
meeting on a larger scale than in the recent war years has revealed con- 
siderable opinion to the effect that a meeting approaching the traditional 
type (a “1945” meeting, but held early in 1946) should be undertaken. 
The drift of opinion has seemed also to favor Washington as the place and ` 
late January as the time— Washington (for one more year) because of the 
number of political scientists still working there, as well as the greater 
opportunity for enlisting government officials for the program; and late 
January, for the reason that the Christmas period ought still to be 
avoided, and that, while there is no other single period at which members 
can readily get away from the colleges and universities, those connected 
with institutions still operating on a semester basis are commonly free 
during the last week of January or thereabouts. Should a Mid-Western 
city be chosen as the place for the meeting, previous commitments point 
to St. Louis rather than the more customary Chicago. The chairman of the 
committee on program is Professor Pitman B. Potter, 2 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D.C. > 


At the University of Minnesota, Dr. Lennox A. Mills has been ad- 
vanced to a full professorship. 


During the past summer, Professor J. Lloyd Mecham, of the University 
of Texas, conducted courses in the summer session of ‘the University of 
Mexico. 


Dr. James H. Meisel has been appointed lecturer in political science at . 
the University of Michigan for the academic year 1945-46. 


Miss D. Beatrice McCown, recently teaching at Vassar College, has 
accepted and is now occupying a position at Bryn Mawr College. 


Professor Harold W. Bradley has resigned his position at Stanford Uni- 
versity to become associated with the Claremont Graduate School at 
Claremont, California. 


Miss Rita Davidson, who taught at New York University during the 
recent summer session, has accepted an us at Wheaton Col- 
lege, Massachusetts. 
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` Professor Allan Saunders, of Amherst College, conducted courees at the 
University of Washington during the first term of the recent summer 
session. 


At. the University of Kansas, Dr. Hilden Gibson has been promoted to 
the rank of associate professor. 


At the University of Texas, Miss Florence Spencer has been advanced 
to the rank of assistant professor. 


Mr. Nicholas Efimenco, instructor at the “University of Minnesota, 
has been appointed to an associate professorship at Lake Forest College. 


Dr. Ossip K. Flechtheim, who has served as instructor in gcvernment 
at Bates College since 1943, has been ponte to an assistant professor- 
ship. 


Dr. Leroy C. Ferguson, of Northwestern University, has been appointed 
assistant professor of social science in the Basic eae at Michigan State 
College. 


Dr. William B. Munro, who has held the Edward 8. Parties professor- 
ship of. history and government at the California Institute of Technology 
since its establishment, became emeritus professor on Septemter 1, 1945. 
On the same date he was elected treasurer of the Institute and a member 
of its board of trustees. 


Professor Harvey Pinney, on leave from New York University, trans- 
ferred in September fram the assistant directorship of the Budget and 
Planning Office, OPA, to the OPA History Branch as chief of the Branch 
and OPA Historian. He is conducting a seminar this fall at the ee 
University on “Emerging Political Ideas.” 


Professor Smith Simpson, on leave from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and formerly chief of the International Labor Organization’s branck 
-of the Division of International Labor, Health, and Social Affairs of the 
State Department, expects to remain in Brussels for some time as labo? ` 
attaché at the United States Embassy. 


Dr. John McDiarmid, who has been on leave from the department af 
political science at the University of Southern California and serving with 
the U. 8. Civil Service Commission in Washington, has been appointed 
associate professor of political science at Northwestern University. Mr. 
Roscoe Baker, instructor in social science at Michigan State College, has 
likewise been appointed an instructor at Northwestern. 


Dr. Charles M. Hardin has been appointed assistant professor at tke 


University of Chicago. During the past summer, he did work with tke 
U. 8. Department of Agriculture. 
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Professor Heinze Guradze, on leave from Park College, is in Germany 
with the American Group of the Allied Control Council and is working in 
the field of labor law and on the reéstablishment of trade unions. 


Professor Raymond G. McKelvey, of Occidental College, has resigned 
as executive secretary of the Southern California Council of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs to resume full-time teaching at the college. He was recently 
elected to the board of directors of the Council, which has served as liai- 
son in Southern California for the Office of Inter-American Affairs and the 
Department of State. 


At Dartmouth College, Professor Robert K. Carr has been made chair- 
man of the department of government, and new members of the depart- 
ment include Drs. Arthur M. Wilson as professor and Dayton D. McKean 
and Donald H. Morrison as assistant professors. 


Dr. John Paul Duncan, formerly instructor at the University of Akron, 
has been appointed assistant professor at the Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College at Stillwater, Oklahoma. 


While pursuing his work as a specialist in governmental organization 
with the Bureau of the Census, Professor Richard C. Spencer, on leave 
from Western Reserve University, will during the present academic year 
serve also as a professorial lecturer on American government at the George 
Washington University. 


During the summer, Mr. Norman L. Gill resigned the post of municipal ` 
reference librarian of the city of Milwaukee which he had held since 1940 
to accept the position of executive director of the Citizens’ Bureau of Mil- 
waukee. He continues courses on municipal government and administra- 
tion at the Milwaukee Extension Center of the University of Wisconsin, 


Dr. Richard H. Heindel, on leave from the University of Pennsylvania, 
and until recently director of the American Library established by the 
Office of War Information in the London Embassy, has joined the De- 
partment of State as a special assistant in the Office of Public Affairs to 
advise on library services of interest to the Department. 


Dr. Fred A. Clarenbach, formerly on the staff of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics at Washington, D. C., has been appointed assistant 
professor of agricultural economics and political science at the University 
of Wisconsin and in the department of political science will be in charge 
of work in rural local government. 


At the University of Pennsylvania, Dr. William Young has been made 
an assistant professor, Dr. J. C. Phillips has been advanced to an associate 
professorship, and Dr. James C. Charlesworth to a professorship. Dr. 
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Lincoln Smith, lately at Yale University, is serving as an instructor dur- 
ing the current academic year. Dr. Smith recently received his degree 
at the University of Wisconsin. 


Professor ‘Charles C. Rohlfing, of the University of Pennsylvania, has 
been appointed chairman of the Regional Committee on Administrative 
Personnel of the Third U. S. Civil Service Region. Dr. W. Brooke Graves, 
on leave from Temple University, is serving as executive secretary of this 
committee. 


Associate Professor Lawrence Preuss, who has been on leave of absence 
while serving as a member of the State Department, returned to his teach- 
ing duties at the University of Michigan in October. 


Assistant Professor Howard B. Calderwood has received an extension 
of his leave of absence from the University of Michigan in order to con- 
tinue his work in the State Department. 


During August, Professor Clyde F. Snider, of the University of Ilinois, 
served as a local-government consultant on the research staff of the 
Property Tax Division of the Illinois Department of Revenue. 


At the University of Tennessee, Dr. Lee 8. Greene has been advanced 
from associate professor to professor, Dr. René de Visme Williamson has 
been named acting associate professor, and Drs. Kenneth O. Warner and 
Paul K. Walp have resigned. Miss Virginia Holmes, who recently com- 
pleted a fellowship with the Southern Regional Training Program in Pub- 
lic Administration, has been appointed research associate in the newly 
organized Bureau of Public Administration. 


Miss Eleanor Keeble, who recently completed a fellowship with the 
Southern Regional Training Program in Public Administration, has been 
named research assistant in the Tennessee State Planning Commission. 
Mr. C. B. Stephenson, Jr., who completed a similar fellowsbip, has been 
awarded an administrative fellowship at the Littauer School. 


Professor Asher N. Christensen, of the University of Minnesota, lec- 
. tured in early August at the Universities of Wyoming, Colorado, and Den- 
ver, and at Greeley State Teachers College and Colorado State College. 


Since August, Professor Charles H. McLaughlin, of the University of 
Minnesota, and a Captain in the Army Air Corps, has been stationed in 
New York City and teaching in the AAF Personnel Affairs School. 


Dr. Kimon A. Doukas, formerly of Brooklyn College and Indiana 
University, has been appointed by the Foreign Economic Administration 
secretary and legal adviser to the United States Section of the Joint Trans- 
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portation Facilities Mission to Greece, the purpose of which is to meet a 
request of the Royal Hellenic Government concerning reéstablishment 
and development of rail, highway, sea, and air transportation facilities in 
Greece. He left for his post in Athens in August. 


Dr. Lent D. Upson, from 1916 to 1944 head of the Detroit Bureau of 
Governmental Research and more recently director of the National 
Training School for Public Service, has been appointed dean of the School 
of Public Affairs and Social Work at Wayne University. 


At the University of Minnesota, Professor Harold 8. Quigley, who for 
some years has devoted his time to the Far Eastern Language and Area 
Program, is again teaching his regular courses in the department of 
political science. . 


Dr. Rudolph Holsti, acting professor of political science at Stanford 
University, died at Palo Alto on August 3 in his sixty-third year. Dr. 
Holsti held degrees from the University of Helsinki and was lecturer in 
sociology at that institution from 1914 to 1922. During a long public 
career which followed, he was at various times member of Parliament, 
foreign minister, minister to Switzerland, and permanent delegate to the 
League of Nations. l 


Dr. John A. Perkins, until recently a member of the staff of the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association, has accepted an assistant professor- 
ship at the University of Michigan. , 


Dr. Howard J. McMurray, who represented a Milwaukee district in the 
national House of Representatives during the Seventy-eighth Congress 
and in 1944 was Democratic candidate in Wisconsin for the United States 
Senate, has been appointed lecturer in political science at the University 
of Wisconsin for the academic year 1945—46, replacing Professor John T. 
Salter, on leave for service as senior historian with the Army Air Forces in 
Washington. 


Lt. Nicholas Doman, formerly assistant professor of government at the 
College of William and Mary, worked with the Italian Partisans and is 
now one of the aides of Supreme Court Justice Jackson in Germany, 
prosecuting major war criminals. 


Dr. Robert W. McCulloch, who has been connected with Monmouth 
College since 1935, has been appointed to an associate professorship at the 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College at Stillwater. 


Dr. Charles P. Schleicher, associate professor at the University of Utah, 
and on leave with the War Department, Office of the Secretary of War, 
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from February, 1943, until June, 1945, has accepted a position in the 
Central Secretariat of the Department of State. 


Dr. Ethan P. Allen, formerly of the University of Iowa, has resigned 
his position-with the Bureau of the Budget in Washington, D. C., and has 
accepted the position of director of the Bureau of Governmental Research 
and Service at the University of Kansas, which is now being revived 
from a state of minimal activity. Dr. Allen will also have the rank of 
professor in the department of political science, of which Professor W. E. 
Sandelius has been made chairman. Dr. F. O. Guild, director of research 
for the Kansas Legislative Council, will continue as adviser to the Uni- 
versity program of state government internships directed by Dr. E. O. 
Stene, and will be in charge also of a graduate seminar on current prob- 
lems of public administration. 


During the past summer, Professor Joseph 8. Roucek, of Hofstra Col- 
lege, served as visiting professor of social science in San Diego State 
College, San Francisco State College, and Occidental College. He also 
lectured before the Third Institute of World Affairs at San Diego State 
College, the Center for International Understanding at Los Angeles, and 
numerous service clubs throughout California. During the current 
academic year he is offering a special course at New York University on 
American and European minorities. 


Professor Henry Reiff, on leave from St. Lawrence University, has been 
with the Department of State, as a. legal specialist in the Division of 
International Organization Affairs, since September, 1944. At the San 
Francisco Conference, he served as a technical expert with the delegation 
representing the United States on Committee IV/2, dealing with Legal 
Problems, During the present autumn, he is acting as a technical adviser 
with the delegation of the United States to the Executive Committee of 
the Preparatory Commission of the United Nations, at London, represent- 
ing the United States on Subcommittee 5, dealing with tha Court of 
International Justice and Legal Problems, and on Subcommittee 9, deal- 
ing with the transition from the League of Nations. 


The following American political scientists are at present teaching in 
one or another of the various University Study Centers in Europe: Pro- 
fessoras W. 8. Binkley, Ohio Northern University; Sidney M. Brown,” 
Lehigh University; David Fellman, University of Nebraska; Cullen B. 
Gosnell, Emory University; Paul Jacobson, Colgate University ; George C. 
Robinson, Iowa State Teachers College; Jasper B. Shannon, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; O. Douglas Weeks, University of Texas; and John B. 
Whitton, Princeton University. 
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The United Nations Conference on International Organization at San 
Francisco was attended, in official or semi-official capacities, by a con- 
siderable number of political scientists. The following is a partial list: 
Allen Albert, Hamilton Fish Armstrong, M. Margaret Ball, Clarence A. 
Berdahl, Donald C. Blaisdell, Lt. Bernard Brodie, U.S.N.R.; Edward H. 
Buehrig, Ralph J. Bunche, Philip M. Burnett, Jane Perry Clark Carey, 
Lawrence Chamberlain, Eugene Chase, Ben Cherrington, Andrew W. 
Cordier, Clyde Eagleton, Edna Fluegel, Dorothy Fosdick, William T. R. 
Fox, Benjamin Gerig, Leland M. Goodrich, Robert W. Hartley. Dr. Hu- 
Shih (member of the Chinese Delegation), Philip W. Ireland, Philip C. 
Jessup, 8. Shepard Jones, Grayson L. Kirk, Walter H. C. Laves, Daniel H. 
Lew, Mrs. Alice M. McDiarmid, John W. Masland, Denys P. Myers, 
Norman J. Padelford, Llewellyn Pfankuchen, Lawrence Preuss, Mrs. Pau- 
line Reinsch Preuss, Harold 8. Quigley, Miss Helen D. Reid, Lindsay 
Rogers, Bernadotte E. Schmitt, James T. Shotwell, Victoria Shuck, ° 
James Simsarian, Eugene Staley, Donald C. Stone, Ivan M. Stone, Joseph 
Sweeney, Arthur Sweetser, William L. Taylor, John D. Tomlinson, Amry 
Vandenbosch, Francis Ó. Wilcox, Bryce Wood, and Quincy Wright. 


An extensive series of Army Education Pampblets, prepared under the 
guidance of the Historical Service Board of the American Historical 
Association, has now been made available to the general public and may 
be obtained for fifteen cents a copy from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. The pamphlets are appearing at the rate of two 
a month and deal with a wide range of topics, domestic and international. 


The theme of a Conference on the United States and the Postwar World 
held at the University of Michigan, July 23 to August 3, was the problems 
that underlie the peace and the concern of the United States with them. 
A lengthy list of lecturers included Professors Everett S. Brown (Uni- 
versity of Michigan), Kenneth P. Latourette (Yale University), Jacob 
Viner (University of Chicago), and Reginald G. Trotter (Queens Univer- 
sity, Kingston, Ontario), Presidents James P. Baxter, III (Williams Col- 
lege) and Alexander G. Ruthven (University of Michigan), and Dr. 
Waldo G. Leland (director, American Council of Learned Societies). 


During the present autumn, the University of Mississippi has estab- 
lished in its department of political science a bureau of public administra- 
tion, with Professor Robert B. Highsaw as director. During its first year, 
the bureau is engaged in a study of the administration of natural resources 
in Mississippi, as part of a codperative study of natural resources in the 
southeastern states directed by a committee representing the Universities 

‘of Alabama, Kentucky, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Tennessee, and sponsored also by the Tennessee Valley Authority. After 
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completing its share of this project, the Mississippi bureau expects to 
undertake studies of problems of state and local government. 


- From 1988 to 1943, the Committee on Public Administration of the 

Social Science Research Council issued an annual Check List of Current 
Research in Public Administration, the purpose being to provide a record 
of public administration research in progress at leading universities and 
colleges. The list has not been published since 1943, but, by arrangement 
‘with the Committee on Public Administration, is now being continued by 
Public Administration Service. The list is compiled from information 
furnished by departments of political science in universities and colleges 
throughout the country. It will be greatly appreciated if heads of depart- 

ments will send a list of projects in this field currently in progress at their 
° various institutions for inclusion in the forthcoming edition to Farrell 
Symons, Public Administration Service, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 
37, Ilinois. The information should include the following: (1) title, scope, 
ind objective of research project; (2) name of person or persons in charge 
of project; (3) name of university or college, and of special research 
agency, if any; (4) if project is that of a graduate student; cegree for 
which the student i is working. 


Documenis of the United Nations Conference on TRTE, Organiza- 
tion at San Francisco will be published by the United Nations Informa- 
tion Organization, New York, in coöperation with the Library of Con- 
gress, in approximately sixteen bound volumes, amounting to about 
12,000 pages, reproduced by photo-offset, in the two working languages 
of the Conference, English and French, on alternate pages. Publication is 
dependent upon receipt of sufficient orders in advance, but in view of 
orders already received, seems assured. The material includes: (1) the 
Journal, and verbatim minutes of all plenary sessions; (2) verbatim min- 
utes of commissions and agenda, reports, and précis of technical commit- 
tees; (8) working papers for commissions and committees and drafting 
documents of sub-committees; (4) comments, proposals, and amendments 
relating to the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals submitted by participating 
governments; (5) special documents submitted by delegations for dis- 
tribution to all delegations; and (6) secretariat notices or communications - 
distributed to all delegations. The price, for orders received in advance of 
publication and accompanied by remittance, will be $75.00 for the set. 
Orders not accompanied by remittance will be filled at $90.00 a set and 
billed for on publication. 


Recent additions to records in the National Archives include some of 
the older records that still remained outside the custody of the Archivist. 
Among them were Post Office Department registers and journals, 1828- 
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1934; drawings and photographs of Federal buildings no longer in tbe 
possession of the Government, 1885-1945; records of the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Canal Co. and the Canal Towage Co. for the fifty years prior tc the 
purchase of the canal by the Government in 1938; records of the Diszrict 
Court for the Southern District of New York, 1789-1912; and a small 
group of Interior Department records, 1854~79, relating to colonization of 
free Negroes and the suppression of the slave trade, which were received 
from the Library of Congress. As the result of a recent transfer from the 
State Department, the records of that Department in the custody of the 
Archivist are nearly complete through the year 1929. Among other ma- 
terial recently transferred to the National Archives are selective service 
records of World War I, central files of the Adjutant General’s Office, 
- 1917-1925, records of the Great Lakes Naval Training Center, 1911-39, 
and Office of War Information records, 1941-44. 


The Washington Committee of the American Political Science Asso- 
ciation reports a number of activities during the past year and an equally 
lively program for the present year. Major items in the report for the past 
year are: a series of three smokers; four discussion groups, each meeting a 
number of times; and a note in the Ruview which set forth the provisicns 
of various federal acts governing the training and education of veterans. 
Principal speakers at the smokers were Arthur N. Holcombe, G. Lyle 
Belsley, and William A. Jump. The four discussion groups were centered 
on the following topics: “Problems Facing the Political Scientist on the 
Campus” (Francis O. Wilcox, leader); “Reconciliation of Strong Admin- 
istration with Democratic Determination of Policy? (Wallace S. Sayre, 
leader); “Germany in the Post-War World” (John Brown Mason, leader); 
and “Public Opinion and Education in International Relations” (3. 
Shepherd Jones, leader). This program of activities was carried out under 
the general direction of James W. Fesler, chairman of the Washingtcn 
Committee for the past year. The Committee was enlarged last spring by 
President John M. Gaus and now includes the following members: Gladys 
L. Baker, Clyde Eagleton, James W. Fesler, Ernest Griffith, Charles 8. 
Hyneman (chairman), V. O. Key, Walter Laves, Lt. Col. John Millett, 
Pitman B. Potter, Major Bennet M. Rich, and Francis O. Wilcox. Ethan 
Allen was originally a member of the Committee, but, on leaving the 
capital for a position at the University of Kansas, was succeeded by 
Major Rich. Activities of the new committee to date include a follow-up 
note on the training of veterans prepared by Lt. Col. John W. Manning 
at the request of the Committee and published in this issue of the Ræ- 
VIEW; participation of representatives of the several social sciences in dis- 
cussion of federal policy in relation to research and education in the socia! 
sciences; and designation of a representative (James W. Fesler) to partic- 
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ipate in the organization of an association of social scientists in Washing- 
ton and vicinity. Sub-committees have been created or authorized as 
follows: (1) to extend courtesies to visiting foreign political scientists, 
Arthur N. Holcombe (chairman), Benjamin B. Wallace, and Robert R. 
Wilson; (2) to explore and make recommendations concerning federal 
employment of political scientists, John McDiarmid, Pitman B. Potter, 
and Wallace S. Sayre (chairman); (3) to make a general study of the po- 
litical science curriculum, Francis O.. Wilcox (chairman); (4) to study the 
film recordings and other materials produced by the war whick may be - 
useful training aids for political science, Lt. Col. John Millett (chairman). 
The latter two committees have not yet been organized. The Committee 
plans a continuation of the program of smokers and discussion groups in- 
stituted last year. Majar Bennet M. Rich has been designated chairman 
of a committee to carry on this program. All members of the Association 
receiving the Revinw in or near Washington are on a mailing list for 
notices of meetings. Members of the Association who do not receive the 
Review at their Washington address should notify the Commitzee in case 
they wish to know of meetings which may be called. Send a posteard no- 
tice giving mailing address for such notices to Charles S. Hyneman, sa 
Riverdale Road, Riverdale, Maryland. 


Political Scientists and GI Education. Under the provisicns of. the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, known as the “GI Bill of Rights,” 
we may expect a mass education program such as this country has never 
experienced before. Every man and woman who has served in the active 
military or naval forces under certain conditions on and after September 
16, 1940, and prior to the termination of hostilities in the present, war, is 
entitled to some education and training at government expense. 

The Act provides for educational opportunities of two types. First, one 
year refresher or retraining courses in an approved educational institution 
are open to every veteran, regardless of age. The second type consists of 
education or traming at an approved educational institution for a period 
of one to four years, depending upon length of service, age, and the inter- 
ruption of schooling. To be eligible for the one-year refresher course, a 
veteran must qualify under all of the following points: (1) he must have 
been in the active military or naval service for at least a pericd of ninety 
days, exclusive of any periods spent completing a course in medicine, 
veterinary medicine, dentistry, or theology in ASTP or the Navy College 
Training Program, (2) if he has less than ninety days’ active service, he 
roust have been discharged for a disability actually incurred in service, 
(3) he must have been released from the service under honorable condi- 
tions, and (4) he must start his course not later than two years after his 
release or the termination of the war, whichever is later. This type of 
educational opportunity is designed for persons who want to “brush up” 
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on their previous training. Neither age nor previous schooling has any 
bearing on the right to receive this benefit. Just how many veterans will 
take advantage of the training offered is a question impossible to answer 
at present. Undoubtedly the number will be very large. 

To be eligible for the second type of educational opportunities offered, 
the veteran must qualify under all of the rules applicable for the first 
type, and in addition, if he is over twenty-five years of age, he must prove 
that his education was impeded, delayed, interrupted, or interfered with 
by reason of his entry into service. If he is under twenty-five, the law 
assumes that his education has been interrupted, and he becomes eligible 
for training from one to four years depending upon the time he has spent 
- in the armed forces. 

Veterans taking advantage of the educational benefits of the GI Bill 
will have a wide variety of schools and courses from which to choose. The 
Veterans Administration maintains a list of approved institutions which 
includes every kind of school from the grammar school through graduate 
colleges and universities, and professional institutions. The only type not 
included on the list is the correspondence school. However, correspon- 
dence or extension courses offered by an established school requiring regu- 
lar attendance, or correspondence courses required as a regular part of a 
regular course with either part or full-time attendance, are included. 

If an approved school accepts a veteran, he may take any course he de- 
sires, either academia or vocational. Just how many veterans will take 
advantage of either the academic or vocational course is unknown. Un- 
doubtedly many thousands will take a great variety of vocational courses, 
and fewer will take advantage of the academic courses. The Army and 
Navy have given many men and women certain types of vocational train- 
ing, and most of these persons will want to continue in these fields. It may 
be assumed that relatively few will desire to enter the field of public ad- 
ministration or politics. But this assumption, if correct, does not lessen 
the interest of the political scientist in veterans’ education. Collectively 
and individually, the veterans will be a factor to be considered in public 
life after the war. Many of them will become candidates for public office, 
and a very large proportion of the public employees of the future will be 
veterans. Many of these will take advantage of the free education offered 
them under the GI Bill. Thus, political scientists have a peculiar interest 
in the education of veterans. 

In too many cases, the political scientist has viewed his field as limited 
to the managerial aspects of public administration and to matters of high 
political policy. But it must be contended that the political scientist is 
dedicated to the improvement of government generally. Likewise it must 
be admitted that there is much more to good government than matters of 
policy. Thus, if political scientists are to do.a thorough job, worthy of the 
profession, they must be willing “‘to get their hands dirty” with the 
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processes of government as well as bask in the rarified atmosphere of high 
policy. Veterans’ education, of whatever kind, and on whatever level, 
offers a real challenge to the political science profession. These veterans 
are the men and women who in the future will control the destiny of 
government, and who will administer it for decades to come. 

The question may be raised as to what the profession intends to, or 
should, do about the challenge. And. this inquiry raises a further one. In 
the light of the problem we face, wë may examine the range of public 
service, and ask ourselves if we believe in both education and training for 
the veteran for public service. If we believe only in education as contrasted 
with training, political scientists should concern themselves only with-the 
man or woman who warts a college education or who has it. In this event, ° 
the political scientist fulfills his obligation by advising the veteran on 
what courses will bes; fit him for public employment or better his 
chances of advancement in the public service, and then proceed to offer 
these courses to the veteran, provided of course that they fall within his 
field. 

If political scientists believe in training as well as education, the task is 
far greater and more difficult. Much could be done to broaden the public 
horizon and increase the competency of men and women who will not seek 
a college education—im fact, many of them may not have finished high 
school. An increasing number of political scientists are beginning to be- 
lieve that universities and technological colleges must plan a program 
of training to meet this demand. 

Regardless of the type of training a man takes, he should be aware of 
the purposes, nature, and abuses of governmental regulations and proc- 
esses. This is true whether he goes into business for himself ar takes a job 
with a large concern, or works for the government at one level or another. 
' There is a vital need to get into all‘training, regardless of the type, some 
consciousness of the public interest. I 

Political science, a3 well as other liberal arts disciplines, must show some 
concern over the training of veterans. Technical schools, including col- 
leges of agriculture and colleges of engineering, are showing some imagina- 
tive planning in the matter. The training which these offer, however, is 
designed to make the veteran better able to earn his living, and neglects 
the fact that he is a potent factor in the determination of public policy, 
and may become a public employee. It may be assumed that few profes- 
sional schools can be counted upon to take into account the public interest 
in veteran training. Such schools—agricultural, engineering, commerce, 
etc.—will supply tae core of the training for thousands of veterans, who 
either in the public service or in private enterprise will bave a tremendous 
effect on the quality of public service and the manner in which law and 
‘public policy are enforced or sabotaged. Such schools cannot be expected 
to make provision ior the indoctrination or orientation in citizenship which 
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political scientists would like every man to have. This becomes a responsi- 
bility of the political scientist, and the political scientist alone. 

The responsibility is made all the more urgent and important when the 
vast possibilities of recent scientific discoveries are considered. Technical 
schools may be expected to extend their inquiries into the development of 
atomic energy. Dire results will flow from such investigation unless proper 
controls are applied. Such controls must be social and political, and it is 
reasonable to assume that the technical schools will be inclined to neglect 
this phase of their new problem unless the social scientists, including the 
political scientists, provide the necessary guidance. The political science 
profession has an added responsibility for bringing about a proper ap- 
preciation of this loosing of atomic energy on mankind, and must prepare 
_ the minds of veterans, and all others who know its power, with the concept 
of service to civilization rather than allow this new force to destroy the 

universe. 

' Precisely, then, what can the political scientist do to meet the challenge 
before him? Certainly it could not be considered even by the most pro- 
fessionally ardent political scientist that veterans’ education is the sole 
and exclusive responsibility of the profession. On the other hand, the 
political scientist will be remiss if he does not bring to the program of 
veteran education a proper appreciation of the rôle of political science. 
Educational groups in every state ere now formulating programs for 
veterans. It can be assumed that such groups realize the magnitude of 
their problem, and would welcome any help that political scientists might 
give them. If political scientists become aggressive and carry definite and 
constructive suggestions to the professional schools, it is reasonable to 
believe that a place might be made for some instruction in government. 
With the presentation of well-considered plans, it is possible that all types 
of curricula intended primarily for veterans could be so arranged as to - 
. include some attention to government and administration. Certainly 
political scientists can be instrumental in organizing study groups for 
veterans, as well as others, in which attention may be directed toward 
vital public problems. Above all else, political scientists need to keep 
abreast of all programs for veterans’ education. They must know what the 
veteran needs and what the veteran wants, and be prepared to meet that 
need in so far as is possible within their discipline. 

To a considerable extent, the political scientists of the country have 
constituted 8 pressure group interested in selling their own stock in trade. 
With the enormous possibilities under the GI Bill of Rights, they have an 
excellent opportunity to step in and perform a useful service by attempt- 
ing to influence any and all training, to the end that the public will get 
both a better trained public servant and a better appreciation of the public 
interest on the part of those who enter private enterprise——Joun ' W. 
MANNING, Lr. Cotonut, AGD. I 
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Freedom and Civilization. By Brovisuaw MALINowsKI. (New York: Roy 
Publishers. 1944. Pp. xiv, 338. $3.50.) 


According to the jacket, “the task which [the late] Professor Malinowski 
set for himself in this volume was an exhaustive and objective inquiry into 
the nature of freedom, its essential privileges and its essential limitations.” 
Regretfully, I am forced to report that the task is accomplished less than 
adequately. The reasons for this are, I think, first, that Professor Malinow- 
ski is too directly and immediately concerned with combatting totali- 
tarianism to permit of the disinterested analytical inquiry he starts out to 
make; secondly, that he desires to defend national independence and cul- 
tural nationalism while attacking the nation-state, and is so led into some 
over-facile dichotomies; thirdly, that his recognition of the present horrors - 
and destructiveness of war and of the enslavement of peoples leads him 
into an analysis of the institutions of war and slavery which, apart again 
from over-simplification, lessen rather than strengthen the unity and 
forcefulness of his attack on the main theme; fourthly, that he falls into 
the curious error af arguing from what he claims are the conditions com- 
mon to the most primitive societies to what is desirable, in a more complex, 
but conceptually unaltered, fashion, in modern society; and fifthly, that, 
partially substituting the facts and concepts of anthropology for political 
philosophy, his training and ability-in the latter field, which is the one 
wherein he is operating, are inadequate to the task he actually tackles. 

This last is, perhaps, the most serious indictment. Professor Malinowski 
‘sets out to tell us what freedom is. His essential thesis, however, is that 
it is made possible by, and increases with, the growth of civilization. A 
high degree of control over the forces of nature, effective social organiza- 
- tion under authority with a pluralism of institutions, and an equitable 
sharing of the benefits of civilized living by all persons—these are the 
conditions for the realization of freedom. Perversions of authority may, 
and do, occur in advanced, far more than in primitive, societies. They 
consist in essence of unequal sharing of the benefits of civilization, those 
performing creative functions being denied the rewards of their labors, 
which are preémpted by the rulers, relying on force as the instrument of 
their authority. Such denials of freedom are not consonant with the good 
rational life. Nevertheless, only as civilization progresses does real freedom 
become possible, and tbe degree of that freedom is culturally determined. 

Moreover, while the enjoyment of freedom as sharing is creative, Pro- 
fessor Malinowski himself confesses that denials of freedom, or resultants 
therefrom, such as slavery and war, may at certain periods have brought ` 
increases in production or superior social organization which made more 
freedom possible, even though in their actual course they were denials of 
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freedom. Slavery and war today are, however, utterly incompatible with 
social well-being and with freedom. Hence, while Professor Malinowski 
argues that evils such as war and slavery were absent in the most primitive 
societies, which were proto-democracies, without centralized authority 
using force, his is essentially a doctrine of progress, by which true freedom 
becomes potentially possible, even though it is not actualized. The task of 
our age is to create an effective democracy, destroy fascism, and realize 
the good life through a series of decentralized social purpose groups, with 
authority based on function, and evoking consent as acceptance of neces- 
sary discipline, and with the central state machinery held in check, and - 
indeed, in the form of sovereignty, destroyed. 

That the type of society Professor Malinowski wants is desirable, and 
that the evils he deplores are evils, and need eliminating, I generally agree, 
though perhaps less unperturbed at the possible abuses of authority within 
functional groups, and more inclined to believe that the central authority 
of effective government, backed by force, is necessary. Yet this implies 
no acceptance of his general analysis of freedom. Of course freedom is a 
social concept, since man is a social animal, not an isolated atom. This 
does not justify Professor Malinowski’s condemnation of the defining of 
liberty as absence of restraint, nor his insistence that, as a product of 
social development, it includes, and is made possible by, exercise of proper 
authority—defined as constraint. Professor Malinowski in truth argues 
(1) that the development of civilization, by the controls it gives and the 
technology it creates, widens the range of choices, and this is good; (2) 
that there should be an equal sharing in this widened, and widening, range 
of choices, subject to appropriate functional inequalities; and (8) that 
liberty or freedom, so understood, and subject to the necessary restraints 
for its realization, is the good. 

Now I am fully prepared to agree that it is desirable to increase man’s 
control over nature: technological progress is a good, making possible the 
goods of greater security and greater well-being. I should agree, again, 
that necessary organization and exercise of authority, as well as self- 
discipline by the individual to achieve desired purposes, alone, or via func- 
tionally serviceable rules allowing him to work effectively with others, are 
goods. I should agree that equality in sharing benefits, subject to rational- 
ly defensible limitations, is a good. I should agree, again, that decentraliza- 
tion and group organization, as checks on centralized power, and tech- ‘ 
niques to prevent its corruption, are goods. And I should strongly 
maintain that freedom, or liberty, as absence of restraint, subject to neces- 
sary limitations with a view to securing the right to a like freedom of 
choice for others, and subject to a judgment between it and other goods, 
is also a good. 

Yet I can see no gain whatsoever (a) in naming as freedom the totality 
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of all social goods; (t) in confusing freedom with equality, authority, social 
. wealth, or welfare; or (e) in defining freedom as the good, even when 
enjoyed equally by all. I would insist that liberty is, in fact, absence of 
restraint by relevant authority on individual will and the implementing 
thereof; I would agzee that a pattern of society, as the rules of nature, 
gives the conditions under which meaningful choices present themselves, 
and so determines what frustrations are felt, as well as satisfactions pur- 
sued; I would agres that an increase in the range of choices, through : 
knowledge and power, allows the development, and makes possible the 
effective fulfillment, af a greater variety of personalities, and probably the 
more effective reconciliation thereof without social strife. But I would 
finally insist that it is the function of the state, by means of government, 
always, short of utopia, when it could and would wither away, to make 
decisions between individuals and groups, to weigh and select goods, and, 
in the name of the social conditions needed for pursuit of the good, to deny 
freedom in certain respects to certain individuals. This will be to them 
restraint, privation of liberty and so of a, for them, good (and the same will 
often hold of restraints by groups). But some restraints are necessary for. 
the social good. The state may indeed impose many restraints improperly 
depriving men of particular liberties. It is the function of political theory, . 
as ethics, to develop. the principles on which such judgments properly rest. 
Neither history nor anthropology of themselves give such answers. Indeed, 
such answers cannot, be attained by confusing is and ought, process and 
ethical reality. Finally, their attainment or recognition is hampered when 
terms are inflated beyond their proper scope, and endeavor to absorb 
and subordinate other distinct and co-equal terms. Terminological im- 
perialism, totalitar-an in character, and ruthless in action, is no answer to 
the evils of political totalitarianism, even though it may speak in the name 
of freedom, and with obviously noble moral intentions. 

. Tomas I. CooK. 
Universtiy of Weshington. 


The Pure Theory o" Law. By Wirrurag Epunsrew. (Madison, Wis.: Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Press. 1945. Pp. xii, 211. $2.50.) 


Professor Ebenstein’s introduction to Hans Kelsen’s theory of law 
should be read not only by jurists who are eager to grasp more clearly the 
logical foundations of legal science, but by all students of social and 
political philosophy in this country. It gives a competent account of one 
of the most interesting and most hotly debated methodological enter- 
prises in the social sciences. The intensity of the discussion of the Pure 
Theory of Law may be judged by the fact that a bibliography (by R. A. 
Metall) published in 1934 as an appendix to Kelsen’s Reine Rechtslehre, 
which contains a list of the writings on this subject since the publication 
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of Kelsen’s Haupiprobleme der Staatsrechislehre (1911), fills sixty-seven 
pages in small print. 

However, Kelsen’s work is WW E little known in the United 
States and Great Britain. The point has been made by some students of 
legal philosophy that this is due to the fact that its significance does not 
extend: beyond “Continental logical thinking,” because it is (allegedly) 
unfit to promote the understanding of Common Law. Mr. Ebenstein dis- 
proves this view by showing that problems similar to those which con- 
fronted Kelsen have troubled outstanding American and British jurists, 
and that solutions have been proposed by them which bear close re- 
semblance to those offered by Kelsen in a more systematic context. 

The Pure Theory, of Law seeks to establish a logical foundation of legal 
science by analyzing its basic concepts and methods. The postulate of 
purity of method, which is its guiding principle, demands a sharp distinc- 
tion between juristic methods and psychological as well as sociological 
methods, and between legal norms and ethical norms. Legal science is 
separated from psychology and sociology by contrasting the Is and the 
Ought, causal methods and normative methods. It is separated from 
ethics by contrasting positive law, which is the subject-matter of legal 
science, with natural law, which belongs to the domain of ethics. 

The elaboration of this view involves an analysis of the structure of a 
legal order. The prime objective of this analysis is to determine the 
unifying principle by virtue of which a large variety of legal norms of dif- 
ferent kinds—such as laws in the strict sense, decisions by judicial courts, 
and orders issued by members of the executive branch of the government 
—may be regarded as elements of the same legal order. Kelsen calls this 
principle “basic norm” (Grundnorm) and interprets it as a fundamental 
bypothesis comparable to the most general principles of the natural 
sciences, 

Dr. Ebenstein’s book deals in five chapters with the basic tenets of the 
Pure Theory of Law. After a broad: outline of the Neo-Kantian philo- 
sophical basis of the theory, it offers an able description of Kelsen’s view 
concerning the place of legal science on the globus intellectualis, of his 
analysis of legal norms, and of the “steps and stairs” theory (Stufen- 
theorie), which clarifies the relations between the various types of legal 
norms. 

Throughout his book, Mr. Ebenstein is a defender rather than a critic 
of the doctrine which he presents. His occasional critical remarks conéern 
minor points only. The fundamental cleavage between the Is and the 
Ought is taken for granted. This reviewer has made the point that this 
dualism cannot be upheld; he has suggested a re-interpretation of Kelsen’s 
theory which disposes of it. The normative method is taken to be simply a 
subsumption under given definitions, and a basic norm is conceived as a 
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definition of the unity of a particular legal order, It seems to me that the 
chief results of Kelsen’s methodological criticism remain unaffected by 
this interpretation, and that these results are of lasting significance for an 
understanding of the nature of legal science. 


Frick KAUFMANN. 
New School for Social Research. 


Conscience and Socteiy; A Study of the Psychological Prerequisites of Law 
and Order. By Raxyarp Wg. (N ew York: Emerson Books, Inc. 1945. 
Pp. 261. $3.00.) 


Those political scientists who believe, as the present reviewer does, that 
it is highly necessary to bridge the gaps now existing between specialized 
fields of social study will welcome this thoughtful and provocative exami- 
nation of the psychological foundations of law. That there has always been 
a close connection between political theory and psychology is known to all 
who read in either field. But it is something of a novelty to come across a 
scholar who is firmly grounded in both fields, and who seriously attempts 
to link up with political ¿hëory the new insights of modern psychology. 
Dr. West, a practicing psychoanalyst in London, endowed with both the 
M.D. (Lond.) and the D.Phil. (Oxon), writes with a wide range of learning 
in the literature of political theory and law and in that of psychology, . 
particularly psychoanalysis, all of which is buttressed by extensive clinical 
experience. 

Dr. West points out in his introduction that three important groups— 
political philosophers, psychologists, and lawyers—have been concerned 
with the study of human nature. “Members of these three learned facul- 
ties,” he writes, “have noz yet sufficiently absorbed each others’ thought. 
Each faculty has made difficulties for the others by its rigidities, its tech- 
nical language, and its high self-esteem. Each has presented to the outside 
world as valid, conclusions which may be questionable to a painstaking 
critic.” And he goes on to say: “I believe that there are certain simple facts 
of human nature which can be inferred from the assembled contributions 
to knowledge and thought of the philosopher, the lawyer, and the psycholo- 
gist, but whica we have hitherto failed fully to interpret. To my mind, 
that failure is the chief reason why we are shunning as difficult or impos- 
sible the very necessary and waiting task of building, upon our common 
human nature, our total human society.” This is his general point of view. 

Dr. West reviews, with great learning and insight, the philosophies of 
human nature implicit in various schools of political and legal theory, 
giving special attention to those of Hobbes, Locke, Rousseau, and the 
idealists. He elso summarizes the basic ideas of Freud and the theories of 
other psychoanalysts who disagreed with or seriously modified the 
Freudian system. Dr. West rejects as inadequate Freud’s basic notion that 
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men as individuals naturally hate each other, that man’s fundamental 
instinct is to wreck his fellows, bis society, and his civilization, and that 
conscience (super-ego) is “merely the dread of society.” He does agree, 
however, with what he regards as one of the basic and irrefutable findings 
of psychoanalysis, that man is not a rational being. No one who has 
manipulated the technique of Freud can for a moment doubt that man 
‘is constantly engaged in. inventing his intellectual processes to make a 
‘reasonable’ justification to himself of conceptions given to him as facts 
by his emotions.”’ 

Dr. West believes that man is fundamentally a sociable being. “With 
exceptions so rare that we may exclude them as quite abnormal, all men 
and women show both an aptitude and a desire for some sort of com- 
munity life.” At the same time, man is also naturally aggressive or self- 
assertive. Hobbes and Freud made the mistake of taking a one-sided view 
of human nature by focusing all their attention upon the latter fact. 
Dr. West regards these as man’s two primary instincts. “The primary 
social instinct serves that need of others which is fundamental to man’s 
nature. His primary aggressive instinct serves his equally fundamental 
need to assert himself.” But, happily, the most significant social fact about 
the interaction of these two main instincts is that for most people most of 
the time—‘whether in a happy normal personality, or in the self- 
restrained individualist, or in the repressed and unhappy neurotic’— 
the social instinct nearly always wins out. The troubles of modern society 
spring less from the self-assertiveness of individuals than from its failure 
to master collective aggressiveness. 

This brings us to the author’s psychological theory of law. The law 
has two primary functions: to control human aggressiveness and to im- 
plement the social instinct of man. Law is thus an extension of self- 
control, “an external support for man’s social instinct against the anti- 
social activities of his self-assertive instinct.” In this respect, men are 
pretty much alike, and the law must help them do what most of them 
want to do most of the time. This, he believes, answers the puzzling 
question (to the philosopher-lawyer) as to the source of the obligation to 
obey the law. The obligation is not only moral, but also intellectual and 
emotional. “It is the urge of man’s ‘conscience’ that he should maintain 
self-control of his aggressive and self-assertive instinct in the over- 
riding interest of his social instinct.” The real business of the law, then, 
is to hold a nice balance between our social and individualistic instincts, 
that is to say, between social solidarity and individual freedom. 

Finally, Dr. West projects his theory of law upon the wider scale of 
international relations and world government. Since he believes that law 
cannot exist without the power of enforcement (and he thinks that 
authority is psychologically indispensable), he affirms that international 
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law in a world of sovereign states is not law at all, but merely a pious 
aspiration, a great illusion, however majestic in purpose. The fact that 
‘men go on writing about “international law” is merely evidence of man’s 
familiar ambivalence, his desire to be free and also to be bound to others. 
The first step that will create the first international law is ‘‘the transfer 
from the disputants of the force to withstand a judgment,” and this first 
step has not yet been taken. The state, like the individual, “cannot at 
one and the same time free itself of its obligations and be bound by law.” 
And in this connection he disagrees with Brierly’s notion that the world 
community must come before its law; on the contrary, law itself, at 
least on the elementary level of order for the control of aggressiveness, is 
itself a primary factor which builds the necessary sense of community. 
The new world community will not ‘gradually grow into order; the 
reverse is true—it must be given an order in which to grow. 

The author believes that the abrogation of national sovereignty lies 
at the root of social order, and on this score he is not without optimism. 
For one thing, he believes that loyalty, which is an emotional expression 

_ of the social instinct, is a naturally fluctuating emotion which like love 
has to seek and. find its object, that it is variable and educable, and 
therefore transferable. Man’s “biological urge is to stand by whatever 
will give him security. And upon that matter he can be variously per- 
suaded in a remarkably short space of time. From the. ‘Little Father’ 
to Lenin did not take long i in 1917.” Thus the achievement of the Great 
Society does not require any attempt to quench human loyalty, but 
rather to achieve its transference. Above all, the Great Society must have 
power, for power-alone “holds the loyalty of the masses true. Everybody 
greets the parson. But all obey the squire.” His optimism, furthermore, 
rests upon the conviction that “the sovereign state is doomed and nothing 
can redeem it,” for it has failed to provide what a power group exists 
to provide, the best security available to its members. 

Dayip FELIMAN. 

University of Nebraska. 


The Limits of Jurisprudence Defined. By Jnnmemy BENTHAM. EDITED BY 
CHARDES Warren Evurerr. (New York: Columbia University 
Press. 1945. Pp. xxii, 358. $4.50.) 

This is the first publication of a hitherto unknown work by the famous 
author of An Introduction to the Princtples of Morals and Legislation. It 
was designed and written as a continuation of that treatise, and is the 
civil-law counterpart of the enquiry there devoted to criminal legislation. 

‘In an age so impatient of theory and so clamorous for immediately visible 
results as ours, this event would have created no sensation even if we were 
at peace. Appearing in the midst of an all-absorbing war, the book risks 
being overlooked or postponed sine die, even by the scholars who in less 
stirring times would be actively interested. 
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Mr. Everett has performed a work of piety that must have cost much 
labor. The result does him credit. Though broken in some places by gaps 
in the manuscript—a defect beyond the editor’s control—the text runs 
smoothly for much the greater part. There are some errors of reproduc- 
tion, but these are remarkably few. Of those that meet the eye, some are 
doubtless merely typographical, though at one or two points the reader 
may suspect a misunderstanding of Bentham’s meaning, coupled with a 
misreading of his handwriting. What Mr. Everett has presented us with 
‘is undoubtedly a faithful and almost complete edition of a work which, 
if it had come out a century and a half ago, must have added greatly to 
the impact of Morals and Legislation and enhanced still further the vast 
reputation of its author. 

As it is, there is something pathetic about the publication. Here is 
analytical jurisprudence of the most searching kind. Here are expounded 
the nature, sources, and ends of law, its subjects and objects, and its 
modes of operation. From beginning to end, the author is plagued by the 
diversity of senses in which words are used in the making and interpreta- 
tion of laws, and we see him beginning the attempt, resumed by some of 
our contemporaries, to supply legislators and jurists with a vocabulary of 
clear and fixed meaning. What if Austin had had a foundation like this, 
visible and known, to work upon? Fortified by Bentham’s repute, and 
going on from. where he left off, London’s first professor of jurisprudence 
might well have built a school of legal science that would have begun 
earlier and carried further the modern effort to clarify juristic thought 
and method. 

Today, the time for this book is long past. This is not to say that the 
stream of legal thought in our generation runs clear, that legal terminol- 
ogy has been cleansed’ of foul confusion, or that legislation, adjudication, 
and administration no longer stand in need of logical criticism. But 
Bentham’s line of attack has been repeatedly used and improved. Our 
own analytical jurists are hard enough to read and have few enough 
followers. But their style is less crabbed and their language more familiar 
than Bentham’s. If the day ever comes when legislators and judges, 
frightened by the accumulating problems of interpretation, seek instruc- 
tion in the systematic use of terms, it will be to the legal grammarians 
of the twentieth century rather than to Bentham that they will turn. 

. Meanwhile, Mr. Everett will have to look for his reward of gratitude 
principally to those amateurs of the history of thought who regard any 
substantial addition to the picture of a great mind as a value in itself. 
But readers will not be limited to legal antiquarians. The book is a con- 
siderable, though belated, accession to the literature of English utili- 
tarianism. 
P. E. CORBETT. 
Yale University. 
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Full Employment in a Free Society. By WruLum H. Buvunipaen. (New 
York: W. W. Norton and Company. 1945. Pp. 429. $3.75.) 


Memories of the chronic mass-unemployment of the 30’s and fears of a 
renewed wave of unemployment at the end of the war explain the deep 
anxiety felt by the man in the street, by the professional economist, and 
by the politician and statesman concerning.the future performances of 
the economic system. From this preoccupation stems Sir William Beve- 
ridge’s Full Employment in a Free Society, a sequel to his governmentally 
sponsored Report on Social Insurance and: Allied Services. The author 
proposes a, comprehensive system of public policy to insure full employ- 
ment. “Full employment... means having always more vacant jobs 
than unemployed men, not slightly fewer jobs” (p. 18). This isa dangerous ' 
definition because in a seller's market for labor an inflationary rise of 
wages is almost inevitable, and labor relations tend to become very 
difficult to manage. 

Beveridge endorses the now fashionable under-consumptionist theory 
of economic instability. He believes that “the fundamental condition for 
avoidance of massive unemployment is maintenance of total expendi- 
ture,” and that the private sector of the economy, left to its own devices, 
tends to produce a chronic shortage of effective demand. Consequently, 
he proposes the establishment of a new kind of budget “based on man- 
power rather than on the assumed limits of taxation” (p. 166). Under- 
lying this proposal is the view that “the ultimate responsibility for seeing 
that outlay as a whole, taking public and private outlay together, is 
sufficient to set up a demand for all the labour seeking employment, must ` 
be taken by the State” (p. 135). Six main elements are to enter into the 
formulation of this budget: (1) private expenditures on consumption, 
(2) private investment at home, (3) net balance of payments, (4) public 
expenditures covered by taxes and other public revenue, (5) public 
expenditures covered by loans, (6) the estimated value of national 
production when all manpower is fully employed. 

This new budget and its underlying philosophy are very reminiscent of 
the Murray Full Employment Bill lately before Congress. It is impor- 
tant, therefore, that Americans should give very careful attention to Sir 
William Beveridge’s “Report.” Its recommendations involve six main 
areas of state control: (1) A long-term program of planned public ex- 
penditures, including the regulation of private business investments, 
subsidies to consumers, etc. (2) State control of banking, including the 
nationalization of the Bank of England: “The banking system must 
clearly function in accord with the general financial policy of the State” 
(p. 178) (3) Control over the location of industry, which “must be ex- ` 
ercised ultimately by a central authority making a national plan for the 
whole country” (p. 170). (4) “Organized mobility of labour,” involving 
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a compulsory use of employment exchanges for all young people under 
eighteen, who “should be fitted into occupations adapted to their ca- 
pacities” by these governmentally run agencies. “It is desirable to put 
an end to the aimless, unguided search for work..., there can be no 
opposition of principle to . . . requiring the actual engagement to be made 
either through the exchange or an approved agency such as a trade 
union” (p. 172) (5) Permanent price control: “Price control... will 
concentrate upon essential goods and services and upon those in the 
supply of which there is a temporary scarcity” (p. 203) (6) State control 
of foreign trade: “The whole trend of the argument of this part of the 
Report [dealing with international implications of full employment] is 
towards a management of international trade, in place of leaving it to 
unregulated competition” (p. 238). Beveridge favors multilateral trade 
only if other countries adopt full employment programs similar to that 
which he proposes for England, if their balances of payments are kept in 
equilibrium by state regulation, and if they display ‘‘reasonable con- 
° tinuity and stability in... foreign economic policy, in respect partic- 
ularly to the control of trade by tariffs, quotas, or other means” (p. 
33). In the absence of such commitments, Beveridge favors regional or 
bilateral trade. 
. Coming now to the second part of the title of the book, what are we to 
understand by a “free society?” Beveridge lists, very briefly, what he 
calls the essential citizen liberties: “For the purpose of this Report, they 
are taken as freedom of worship, speech, writing, study, and teaching; 
freedom of assembly and of association for political and other purposes, 
including the bringing about of a peaceful change of the governing 
authority; freedom in choice of occupation; and freedom in the manage- 
ment of a personal income” (p. 21). What is not explained is how freedom 
in the choice of occupation can be reconciled with the author’s proposals 
for organizing the mobility of labor and how the freedom of assembly and 
of association can be reconciled, in the long run, with the extensive 
powers of the state proposed in the rest of the book. Omissions from the 
list are most significant. To quote Beveridge himself: ‘“The list of essential 
liberties given above does not include liberty of a private citizen to own 
means of production and to employ other citizens in operating them at a 
wage” (p. 23). This means that the citizen in Beveridge’s “free society” 
does not have the right to engage in business on his own account. Thus, 
the very foundations are taken from under a system of free enterprise, 
and this cannot be compensated by any amount of lip service to that 
economic system. Indeed, Beveridge goes on to say: “If... it should be 
shown by experience or by argument that abolition of private property in 
the means of production was necessary for full employment, this abolition 
would have to be undertaken” (p. 23). This is a weighty recommenda- 
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tion, surely too weighty to be tossed off so lightly, without any study of 
its social and political consequences. Note, also, Beveridge’s phrase “by 
experience or by argument” ; is this to imply that a mere dialectic argu- 
ment would be sufficient basis for abolishing in England the private 
property of means of production? 

In the light of statements such as these, this reviewer is entirely un- 
convinced by the author's assurance that “the policy outlined’in the 
Report by-passes the socialist-capitalist controversy” (p. 191). It doesn’t 
by-pass it at all; in the climate created by the adoption of the Beveridge 
proposals, what is left of private enterprise will, most likely, wilt and die, 
and state socialism will flourish and grow until it has covered the whole 
ares.of economic activity. Sir William may have offered us a workable 
program for full employment; a society that would be induced to accept 
that program would, however, eventually cease to be free. . 

. ; MICHAEL A. HEILPERIN, 
Hamilton College. 


Backgrounds of Conflict. By Kurt Lonpon. (New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1945. Pp. xvi, 487. $3.75.) 


The purpose of this book is “to present some of the facts concerning 
the origins and development of . . . the philosophies and practices which 
led to the Second World War... in order to provide a basis for sound 
diagnosis and prevention” cf a third world conflagration. Most of the 
volume is, accordingly, concerned with Nazi Germany, Fascist Italy, and 
Japan as “The Enemies of Democracy,” with the Soviet Union as “The 
Great Transition.” The author holds that “while the Soviet Union is 
totalitarian when considered in terms of objective political analysis, its 
goals differ widely from those of Nazi-Fascist totalitarianism,” and with 
Vichy France as “Painful Intermezzo.” Less than one hundred pages are 
devoted to the United States and Britain. 

In the Introducticn an attempt is made to clarify political principles 
and political terms used throughout the book—somewhat unsatisfactorily 
because of the failure to draw clear and basic lines of distinction. The 
method pursued throughout is more that of description than of definition 
or analysis, with the result that the discussion lacks systematic forra and 
sequence. The descriptions are somewhat hit or miss, and are not always 
consistent within themselves. Totalitarianism, for example, is defined, 
not as a doctrine as one expects an “ism” to be, but as “a system of 
government under which every branch of life is organized and integrated - 
with the rest according to a complete ideological program.” Moreover, 
although the initiated may find it suggested by implication, Dr. London 
nowhere makes it unmistakably clear that the essential core of totali- 
tarianism is the concept of a totality separate from and more important 
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than the individual, and that the methods and in large part the form of a 
government dominated by the totalitarian ideology are its natural results. 

Although early in the discussion of democracy we read: “Democracy is - 
first of all a recognition of the dignity and worth of the individual; its 
other aspects follow from this fundamental concept,” the author, after 
a rehearsal of the governmental institutions that usually do follow from 
the democratic concept, writes: ‘(Consequently [and not initially as we 
have been led to think] democracy rests upon a profound faith in the 
capacities of human nature.” There is (p. 18) a failure to distinguish 
between state and government; the discussion of rights (pp. 20-21) leaves 
one quite in the dark as to the kind of i a na tih ” moral, or legal— 
that the author has in mind. 

One reluctantly concludes, therefore, that the Introduction does not 
accomplish all that the author intended. Its lack of preciseness, also, is 
carried into the body of the book. The book deals not only with political 
ideologies and political institutions and historical backgrounds, but also 
with economic and educational systems. As a result, the material becomes 
somewhat thin and generalizations are necessarily broad and tend to be 
misleading if not actually incorrect, as in the statement that “customarily 
the British Cabinet will resign as a unit if its proposals are rejected by 
Parliament” (p. 390), and that “members of the House of Lords are peers 
of the realm, membership is hereditary” (p. 391). The statements about 
capital in the Soviet Union are too unqualified (pp. 280-281). The 
discussion of the various educational systems under review are perhaps: 
the most successful sections. The writer evidently intended the book to 
serve as a college text, but its usefulness for this purpose is questionable. 
That Dr. London knows a great deal and at first hand about his subject is 
evident on every page, and wise interpretations and observations abound. 
Most of the material, however, has already been presented more precisely 
in books under the various disciplines that the author here attempts to 
bring together into too little space and in too unsystematic form. 

ELLEN DBBoRAH ELLIS. 

South Hadley, Mass. 


The Hays Office. By Raymond Morsy. (Indianapolis and New York: The 
Bobbs-Merrill Company. 1945. Pp. 266. $3.75.) 


It should be a source of satisfaction that a political scientist undertook 
the task of telling the story of the Motion Picture Producers and Distrib- 
utors of America, commonly known as the Hays Office. Raymond 
Moley saw in the Hays Office “an experiment in self-government” worth 
studying. Much of the research for the book was done in 1938 and 1939, 
with access to the personnel and records of this organization. The manu- 
script was then set aside for five years, at which time it was revised in 
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the light of the war’s impact upon the motion picture industry. The 
author describes the history of the activities of the Office under the leader- 
ship of Will H. Hays, emphasizing the thesis “that only through a larger 
measure of self-government could business escape the paralyzing hand of 
government bureaucracy and politics.” 

To Dr. Moley, the converging forces that led to the organization of 
the Hays Office in 1922 were (1) the growth of the industry to national 
and international proportions; (2) the social upheaval known as the Jazz 
Age; and (3) the drive of the reforming forces. The reader is treated to 
an exhaustive account of the problems facing Mr. Hays and his staf. His 
contacts with religious, civic, welfare, and educational groups constituted 
the “Open Door” through which he attempted to secure the help that 
would result both in the production of and the demand for better pictures. 

The more significant sections of the volume are concerned with the 
development of the system of self-regulation within the industry. This 
evolution carried the industry from the informal promise to behave itself 
in 1922, to the use of the “Formula” in 1924 under which the Hays Office 
was permitted to see the material planned for the screen although it had 
no power to reject objectionable material or to impose penalties, to the 
adoption of the “Don'ts and Be Carefuls” of 1927, which were formalized 
abjurations and constituted “the first systematic statement of standards 
of decency and morality to be adopted by the industry.” 

The weaknesses of these earlier devices at self-regulation led to the 
drafting in 1930 of the present Production Code by Martin Quigley, 
publisher of trade papers, “a distinguished Catholic layman,” and Father 
Daniel J. Lord, professor of dramatics at the University of St. Louis. 
However, enforcement of the Code, “the Magna Carta” of the industry, 
followed the organization of the powerful Legion of Decency, and with 
Joseph I. Breen in charge, over 10,000 certificates of approval have been 
issued since 1934. The appendix contains the text of the Production Code, 
its interpretive sections, and sundry relevant data. 

The story of the Hays Office abroad, describing the problems of the 
organization before and during World War II, is the most informative 
and valuable chapter of the volume. Despite the restrictions and disloca- 
tions of the war, the motion picture industry continues to derive thirty- 
five to forty per cent of its total production costs from foreign markets. 
Undoubtedly the post-war period will prove most critical. 

In the final section, entitled “Hays, the Catalyst,” the author discusses 
a number of controversial intra-trade problems, among the most vexatious 
being distributor-exhibitor relations, Furthermore, the author's account 
of the motion picture struggles under the Sherman Act should serve as 
useful background for the monopoly action against the industry, now 
pending in the courts. 
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The task performed by the Hays Office in the twenty-three years of 
its existence convinces one of the wisdom displayed by the motion picture 
executives in selecting an administrator from high political circles. The 
codperation from the State Department has certainly been effective in 
Hays’ dealings abroad. Congressional contacts have brought dividends to 
the industry, and undoubtedly the small number of state censorship laws 
bears testimony to Hays’ resourcefulness in these quarters. 

The author ascribes the immense misunderstanding of the powers and 
activities of the Hays Office to the “unique manner in which the Hays 
institution has grown and in the unusual and complex personality of Hays 
himself.” Professor Moley’s volume goes a long way towards making the 
Hays Office better understood. However, a more critical analysis of 
censorship as practised by the Office under the Code, a fuller discussion 
of the financial resources of the organization, and a franker discussion 
of the Hays lobbying techniques would have made the volume an even 
more valuable instrument for the removal of misunderstanding. 


` BELLÐ ZpLLeEnR,. 
Brooklyn College. 


Municipalities and the Law in Action: 1946 Edition. EDITED BY CHARLES 
S. Rarna. (Washington, D. C.: National Institute of Municipal Law 
Officers. 1945. Pp. 500. $10.00.) 


The eighth volume of the proceedings of the municipal legal officers of 
the United States is a valuable and comprehensive record of the legal 
problems of municipalities during the third year of the war and a fore- 
taste of postwar problems to be faced. The content of this volume divides 
itself into three distinct sections. The first constitutes the reports of 
twenty committees which have been working during the year, and who 
submitted their research to the annual convention. The second part: con- 
tains papers or speeches before the convention; while the third part sum- 
marizes the discussion at the sessions of the annual meeting on city war 
problems and experience. Other regular business of the Institute is noted 
concerning the drawing of model ordinances and appearing as amicus 
curiae in cases affecting all municipalities. The matters appealed (and, 
incidentally, all decisions were rendered contrary to the Institute plead- 
ing) were concerning federal contractors paying local taxes, the New 
Jersey tax foreclosure law, and FHA construction without complying 
with city ordinances. I 

The new Model Statutes and Ordinances issued this past year, and 
added to twenty-four others used widely throughout the United States, 
were on mechanical amusement devices—juke boxes—cigarette vending 
machines, municipal regulation of circuses, and a revised model airport 
zoning act worked out in coöperation with the federal Civil Aéronautics, 
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Administration. Other ordinances are being prepared in conference with 
numerous federal agancies concerning housing, surplus war property dis- 
posal, parking meters, ultra high frequency radio allocations for police 
and fire departments, power distribution, and public-works in postwar 
employment allocations. 

Some of the more important of the aty eommittee reports which 
should be of interest to all governmental legal officers, many functional 
administrators, and teachers of courses in municipal administration or 
administrative law, are noted. here. Perhaps the most frequently men- 
tioned subject running throughout the volume, in addition to the usual 
wartime problems, is the search for new sources of municipal revenue. 
Relations with other levels of government are found in the reports on 
federal-city relations, public housing, revenue from federally-owned 
property, city-state relations, and inter-municipal agreements. Reports on 
financial matters covered taxation and revenue, municipal bonds, and 
revenues from .municipally-owned utilities. Other committee reports of 
interest were on public utility operation, model ordinances, ordinance 
enforcement and interpretation, contracts, traffic court reform, planning 
and zoning, civil liberties in wartime, and city employee problems. 

President Ray L. Chesebro, city attorney of Los Angeles, gives an ex- 
cellent presidential address on the position of the municipal law officer, in 
addition to summarizing the work of the Institute during the past year. 
A serious warning against the encroachments upon local government 
seems to be the chief emphasis in his remarks, and a warning too little 
comprehended by our municipal officials. Other papers presented at the 
convention were on tort liability, elimination of blighted areas, technique 
of opinion writing, federal loans to cities, the Philadelphia wage tax, land 
tax collection, airports, Canadian government, and taxation of the Crown 
in Canada. 

This set of volumes, running from 1938, is to be commended 4s a valu- 
able source of current record and historical progress of municipal law, and 
should be especially useful for the practicing municipal lawyer, student, 
and teacher of legal research. The committee reports carry excellent cita- 
tions, compilations, and digests of cases which should be invaluable to the 
city attorney or lawyers having clients with cases against municipalities. 
There is an excellent index of forty-three pages which every editor and 
textbook writer would do well to emulate. 

š Epwin A. COTTRELL. 

Stanford University. 


The Virgin Islands; From Naval Base to New Deal. By Lutuen Harris 
Evans. (Ann Arbor, Mich.: Ann Arbor Press. 1945. Pp. xi, 365. $3.50.) 
The purpose-of this book “‘is to describe in some detail the government 
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of the Virgin Islands as it has developed during the period of American 
administration; to indicate the more important policies which have been 
followed by territorial officials and by the government in Washington; 
and to suggest a limited number of recommendations concerning future 
policies.” The manuscript, with the exception of a few minor changes, 
was completed in 1935. It is apparent from the publisher’s note that the 
book was not deemed of sufficiently wide interest to warrant publication 
at that time, but that the present possibility of further colonial expansion 
by the United States for the sake of security is the occasion of a change of 
viewpoint with respect to the timeliness of the subject. 

In a brief introductory chapter, the author points out several popular 
misconceptions stemming from the mistaken notion that the United States 
ruined the economy of the Virgin Islands and neglected to repair the 
damage. Two chapters, based chiefly on the works of Westergaard and 
Tansill, give a short account of the history of the Virgin Islands under 
Danish rule and of their purchase by the United States; Succeeding chap- 
ters describe in considerable detail the functions of the executive and 
legislature, the general administrative system, public finance, and law and 
the courts, and give a rather comprehensive analysis of the numerous pro- 
posals for drafting an organic act. Next, the accomplishments and short- 
comings of the Navy governors and of the Pearson régime are examined. 
In a concluding chapter, an appraisal is made of American administration 
of the Islands for the first eighteen years, and finally there is an “Epilogue 
on Politics,” which contains a few general principles for the guidance of 
colonial administrators. The Organic Act of the Virgin Islands (1936) is 
appended. 

This is an interesting and competent study of the problems inherent in 
the government of one of our smallest possessions. It is the only scholarly 
account of the Virgin Islands under American rule. Certain parts of the 
book contain a great amount of detail, but it is handled skillfully and at- 
tractively. It is unfortunate that the author was not able to bring-the 
story up to date, for a detailed description of an obsolete governmental 
structure may fail to hold the interest of many readers. 

Within the limits of the purpose of the book as described by the author, 
he has done an exceptionally good job. The author himself does not claim 
for it a wider significance. Obviously it was not intended to be a guide for 
colonial administration in general. It does warn us of the problems we 
may expect to encounter if we acquire additional territory in the Carib- 
bean area, where conditions on the whole are similar to those found in the 
Virgin Islands. In the Pacific, however, where expansion will most likely 
occur, entirely different circumstances for the most part prevail. Attempts 
to solve economic and social problems there can presumably be made 
_ without the encumbrance of considerations of sentimentality and political 
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pressure, which, as this book well describes, have played such a large part 
in our governmental policies with respect to the Virgin Islands. 
J. 8. G. Carson. 
Washington, D. C. 


Time for Planning. By Lewis L. Lorwm. (New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 1945. Pp. xxii, 278. $38.00.) ` 


During the past fifteen years, Dr. Lorwin has been active in exploring 
and discussing economic planning, and he took a leading part in founding 
the National Economic and Social Planning Association. He has selected 
several of his articles for republication with the purpose of tracing “‘the 
origin of the ‘planning movement’ of the 1930’s,” of contributing to “a 
systematic analysis of the economic and political foundations of national 
planning,” and of relating national policy to world peace. To them he has 
added three new chapters. 

Mr. Lorwin’s definition of the term “planning” is inclusive: “Planning 
is an attitude of mind, a method of doing things, and a philosophy of 
social-economic organization and action. It is developing a body of 
principles and policies which are replacing laissez faire as the guiding ideas 
of the twentieth century.” Grateful as we must be to him for his aczivity 
in stimulating interest and discussion during these troubled years, we 
may nevertheless find that there is now needed a sharper refining of terms 
and focusing of detailed analysis than such an inclusiveness permits. 

The view that “planning” is a new body of principles and policies may 
be harmful, in that it may lead us to ignore the experience with policy- 
making and with administration which can be helpful if we will study it 
in concrete detail—for example, in analyses of budget procedures and 
administration, or the making and execution and appraisal of military 
staff plans. And is not the body of ideas ascribed to planning more ussfully 
viewed as a continuation and intermingling of older policies whose 
analysis and implementing we are endeavoring to improve as various 
conditions coerce us into greater use of government? 

It is a merit in Mr. Lorwin’s essays, now that they are so collected as to 
give a cumulative challenge, that they raise such questionings, and invite 
the reader to examine terms and vague notions that we have too much 
taken for granted, or used too impulsively for slogans of approval or 
dislike. Most readers of this journal will long since have read many of 
these papers, since their author has probably more than any ons else 
become recognized as specializing in the “planning” topic of the 1930 
decade’s version. They will appreciate the useful recording of recent 
developments, the stimulating observations, and the efforts to systematize 
a still elusive flow of experience; they will respect the even temper, the 
sense of balance, and the good manners with which highly controversial 
matters are discussed. 
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In his final chapter, which is published for the first time in-this volume, 
Dr. Lorwin relates his interpretation of planning to various currents of 
action and thought characteristic of the twentieth century. He finds that 
“the concept which has been emerging as a result of recent experience 
and thinking is that of social man” in contrast to the “economic man” 
and ‘‘class-man”’ of the classical economists and Marxians. He turns to 
a “social-energic interpretation ‘of history” and to planning as “the basic 
idea of the twentieth century? which promises to contribute to external 
and internal peace “only to the extent that the plans made are work- 
able....’’ The essays have a value in this effort toward locating intel- 
lectual relationships, this search for the ecology of the use of the term 
planning, and as source material in the analysis of how assumptions 
originate. The teacher-will supplement them, if they are to be used most 
effectively, with concrete case-studies of policy-making in city, metro- 
politan area and region (for physical environment development helps 
mightily in grasping an idea, and portrays more rigorously failure or 
success in planning), in commodity policies, and in budget programs and 
procedures. 

Joan M. Gavs. 

University of Wisconsin. 


Federal Finance in Peace aid War. By G. Frspugy Samras. (London: 
Macmillan and Company, Ltd. 1944. Pp. xvi, 377. $5.00.) 


The general plan of Shirras’ book is to divide the subject-matter, after 
two introductory chapters, into three parts: the first, a series of chapters 
each dealing in turn with a particular federal financial system (United 
States, Canada, Australia, South Africa, and India); the second, two chap- 
ters on the general problems of intergovernmental fiscal relationships in 
_ federal states; and the third, a collection of statistical tables presenting 
important facts about the economies and the financial systems of each 
federation studied in Part I. The data assembled in Part III are intended 
to supplement and amplify the tabulations of quantitative information 
in the first two parts. ` 

The study constitutes a discriminating brief analysis of the distribution 
of functions between levels of government couched mainly in terms of the 
expenditures incurred, a similar ‘examination of the distribution of 
revenues, and a kindred consideration of the debt situation. The year 
studied in detail is mainly 1937-38, but there are variations depending 
. upon the availability of statistics. However, Shirras examines earlier data 
in order to define tendencies, and also gives careful consideration to figures 
for the most recent war year for which they were available to him, in order 
to ascertain, as far as the general plan of the work would permit, the 
changes in the general complexion of fiscal systems brought about by the 
war. On the whole, the author is successful in bringing to light the mean- 
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ingful characteristics he wishes to ascertain. It is true that the seeming 
lack of current personal contact with the states involved leads to some 
‘unfortunate minor inadvertences. For instance, he overlooks for the 
United States Special Study No. 20 by the Bureau of the Census, Financ- 
ing Federal, State, and Local Governments: 1941, a report which would have 
‘afforded statistics of a character needed but lacking; he appears to have 
consulted neither the publications of the National Tax Association nor 
the files of Taxes—the Taz Magazine, and in consequence misses much 
critical literature on the subject-matter of his chapter on the United 
States; he erroneously interprets the crediting provision in the American 
. estate and employment taxes (p. 228); he finds (p. 229) “at least 175,000” 
taxing authorities in the United States, whereas the Bureau of the Census 
(Governmental Untts in the United States: 1942, p. 9) discovered but 
155,116. These slips, however, are unimportant to an appraisal of the 
unquestioned success of the volume in revealing major issues of govern- 
mental financial policy—that is, in achieving the author’s purpose. 

The manner of presentation is much the same as in the same author's 
earlier and well known studies of governmental problems, Here he oc- 
casionally produces a distinctly somnolent feeling in his reader by in- 
troducing long series of statistical data directly into the text. In sharp 
contrast with frequent wearisome textual passages, the numerous tables 
are carefully constructed and edited. - 

The significant conclusions can be indicated briefly. (1) The author 
is able to say to his own satisfaction how regressive or progressive partic- 
ular national tax systems are. Australia and particularly India especially 
favor regressive taxes. (2) No one plan of intergovernmental codrdination 
will be satisfactory in all federal states. On the contrary, constant read- 
justment will be essential in each of them. (8) The Groves proposal for a 
“federal-state authority” is accepted, but with enlarged responsibility. 
(4) The importance of studying public finance in relation to business 
cycles needs stress. (5) Better local statistics, more adequately classified, 
are commended, especially as to Australia and India. With these and 
other findings (except perhaps in the case of the proposed federal-state 
authority), practically all students of the financial problems of federalism 
will agree. They will perhaps not agree with the author’s emphasis on 
wholesale solutions, but will often be inclined to commend making haste 
more slowly and in a way more calculated to invoke administrative 
action.! ; 

James W. Martin. 

University of Kentucky. I 

1 Note the egreement by three of the men who worked on the American report 


cn Intergovernmental Fiscal Reletions in National Tax Association, Proceedings of 
the Annual Conference, 1944, pp. 222-232. 
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port from the local Chinese populace, in handling foreign property, and in 
dealing with the foreigners interned in Hongkong. 

In his introduction, he emphasizes that the pattern of Japanese con- 
quest is characterized by a cold, ruthless determination to achieve the 
desired goals and a curious conception of a “divine” mission by which the 
Japanese rationalize their brutality by declaring its ends to be peace and 
prosperity for the victims. Mr. Ward shows how the Japanese clearly 
planned for a period of anarchy and looting following immediate occupa- 
tion, as°a means of frightening and forcing Chinese leaders of the com- 
munity into submission. Details of the Japanese policy of reducing Hong- 
kong’s population, after thorough indoctrination in Japanese aims and 
ideology, discussion of measures taken to control finance and industry, 
transport and communications, all reveal the careful preparation under- 
taken by the Japanese long before Hongkong was captured. Utilization of 
various Chinese associations and guilds as well as other organizations is 
documented, and the author’s description of the rapidity with which the 
Japanese moved to jail certain community leaders and played up to 
others again demonstrates careful advance preparation. 

The most interesting parts of this book include the author’s analysis of 
Japanese propaganda; and for the future, his estimate of its probable ef- 
fectiveness shows the need for careful study of this aspect of Japanese 
conquest if we are to prevent a recurrence of Japanese aggression. It 
may be hoped that this little volume will be the forerunner of many more 
studies of the techniques of Japanese empire-building as more material 
becomes available to scholars. 
WILLIAM C. JOHNSTONE. 
George Washington University. 


What To Do with Japan. By Wiurem Fupisuer. (Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday, Doran and Company. 1945. Pp. 178. $2.00.) 


The Future of Japan. By Wiuu1am C. Jounstons. Issued under the aus- 
pices of the American Council, Institute of Pacific Relations. (London, 
New York, and Toronto: Oxford University Press. 1945. Pp. viii, 162. 
$2.00.) 

The general outline of the policies to be followed in the treatment of a 
defeated Japan will be determined at the highest political level. In due 
time, those policies will be ratified or modified, in the democratic coun- 
tries, by public opinion. Any publication which promises to contribute to 
the creation of an informed public opinion on this grave problem is wel- 
come. There is thus a very real place in contemporary political literature 
for these two little books. : 

Each of the authors has long been known for his interest in the con- 
temporary Far East. Mr. Fleisher lived in Japan as a journalist for many 
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previous conference. Discussion of colonial problems showed little ad- 
vance from the constructive proposals of the Mont Tremblant Conference, 
and the report of this discussion in the volums indicates little hope for a - 
progressive solution to the problems of dependent peoples, and :8g not in- 
dicative of the significant advance made at the San Francisco Conference, 

The whole Conference discussed the postwar treatment of Japan, and 
there was less evidence of national differences on this subject than on 
others, like the colonial problem. There was general agreement that 
Japan should be totally disarmed and policed for an indefinite pefiod. On 
treatment of the Emperor, the Imperial institution, and the Zaibatsu, or 
big industrial combines, differences of opinion clearly cut across national 
lines, indicating the difficulties in formulating policy which have since 
been apparent in fixing the final surrender terms. 

Most of the reported discussions show clearly that the representatives 
present realized the necessity for development; of healthy economies in 
the Far East as a requisite to peace and the fact that future security can- 
not be achieved easily, but demands continuous and codrdinated effort of 
all nations. 

The report of this conference is well worth study in revealing the nature 
and scope of postwar Far Eastern problems and the special interests of the 
nations around the Pacific. The Institute is to be commended for making 
available this summary so soon after the Conference and at a time when 
Far Eastern problems are bound to command more and more attention. 

WILLIAM C. JOHNSTONB. 

George Washington University. 


Asia for the Asiatics. By Rosmer 8. Warp. (Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1945. Pp. xiv, 205. $3.00.) 


This book, by an American foreign service officer, is unique among nar- 
ratives of personal experience under Japanese occupation. Mr. Ward util- 
ized the six months’ period of his internment in Hongkong to ssudy the 
techniques of Japanese occupation. A valuable introduction by Lawrence 
Salisbury, who has served in Japan in our diplomatic service, encphasizes 
the importance of understanding not only the elements of Japan’s policy 
of conquest, but the means by which the Japanese attempted and partially 
succeeded in making it effective. ` 

The author describes the atmosphere of Hongkong as it wes before 
the unexpected and unprepared-for attack of the Japanese on December 8, 
1941. He takes the reader rapidly through the events of the siege and 
capitulation on Christmas day. He is naturally critical of many actions 
by Hongkong’s defenders, but makes a successful attempt to be impartial 
and fair in his judgments. The bulk of his book is devoted to a searching 
analysis of the principal techniques used by the Japanese in gaining sup- 
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time and time again, of the danger to world peace contained in this myth. 
Time and time again is the idea driven home of the hopeless condition of 
the people in the structure which the oligarchs have built and rebuilt 
through the centuries.” The result of all these moves has been to trans- 
form the emperor, not into an effective ruler of his nation, but into the 
dangerous symbol of the Japanese chauvinism that has brought death 
and suffering to millions of non-Japanese, and which has led the Japanese 
themselves to the most dangerous position they, as a people, have ever 
known (p. 122). And what does Mr. Maki propose? Shall the emperor be 
retained? Shall he be handled as was Nicholas II? Shall he be used by the 
United Nations to carry out their plans when the war is “over”? Shall 
the Japanese be encouraged—or even permitted—to stage a revolution of 
their own? The answer is simple: read the book, again and again, and 
mark—and inwardly digest it. 
HARLEY FARNSWORTH MacNar. 
University of Chicago. 


Security in the Pacific; A Preliminary Report of the Ninth Conference of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations. (New York: International Secretariat, 
I.P.R. 1945. Pp. 169. $2.50.) 


The Ninth Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations was held in 
January, 1945, before there was any certainty of the early end of the war 
in either Europe or Asia. Likewise, there was little certainty about the 
policies of the United Nations in the postwar treatment of either Germany 
or Japan. But in contrast to the atmosphere at the eighth Conference of 
the Institute at Mont Tremblant, Canada, in December, 1942, eventual 
victory of the United Nations over the Axis powers was assured, and it 
was equally assured that the United States would play its part in the de- 
velopment of an international organization to maintain peace after hostil- 
ities. 

Unlike prewar conferences of the Institute, the national representatives 
present tended to reflect the official points of view and policies of their 
governments, or at least felt called upon to make the official views clear. 
This was due to the fact that a large percentage of representatives were 
also government officials, even though they always spoke in their private 
capacity. Although this situation prevented a free give and take of ex- 
perts without official connections, the report more truly reflects the con- 
flicts of national policies on the questions under discussion. 

On the vital question of security, discussions ranged far ahead of the 
Dumbarton Oaks proposals, one round table taking as its motto, ‘“Dum- 
barton Oaks or better.” On the other hand, there were skeptics present 
who questioned the effectiveness of a new organization; but there was less 
support for the development of regional security systems than at the 
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vincing evidence that they are attacking the ideas that have made Japan 
dangerous. Defeat of the people will mean victory in the war; but only 
defeat of the ideas will make possible a peaceful Japan”; and in the decla- 
ration (p. 3): “If Japan can also dupe her enemies into believing that this 
war is a racial war, she will have succeeded in diverting our attention from 
her dangerous ideology. If we fall into the trap of regarding the war £s 
racial, we shall put it on an emotional basis that has no connection with 
the war against the ideas on which Japanese aggression is built.” 
Throughout his analysis, the author makes clear the weight of history 
which has burdened the Japanese in recent centuries—history which is so 
little known and appreciated by so few Westerners, especially those in 
the policy-forming and policy-implementing sections of their govern- 
ments. There is nothing sentimental and nostalgic in Mr. Maki’s approach 
to his subject. Devotees of Lafcadio Hearn’s interpretations of “ghostly 
Japan” and of Lady Murasaki’s Tale of Genji will find no allusions to the 
turning of maple leaves, to flower-arrangement and tea ceremonies, to 
torii and lichen-covered stone stairways leading to ancient shrines, to 
moated castles and to moon-drenched Fujiyama. Instead, they will be 
enlightened by cold and crystal clear analyses of the oligarchies which 
through the ages have controlled the land in their own interests from the 
dawn of its history; of the stratification and regimentation of Japanese 
society; of the manner in which religion, both imported and made-in- 
Japan, has been made to serve the purposes of the oligarchs and not the 
needg of the people; and of the ways in which the Japanese masses have 
been prevented from preparation for and participation in self-government. 
Never has theré been a social revolution in the land of the cherry-blossom; 
_never have the people risen en masse to destroy those who exploit them 
in the name of the divinities. Changes in the personnel of government— 
yes; changes of capital—yes; civil wars on occasion between clans and 
political groups—yes. But never a revolution out of which has eventuated 
anything even dimly approaching government of, by, and for the people. 
The “divinely descended” inhabitants of the Land of the Gods” have but 
constituted the mortar in a “divinely” founded structure 
Each of Mr. Maki’s chapters (The War Against Japan, The Political 
Oligarchy, The Economic Oligarchy, The Emperor Idea, Foreign Influ- 
ences and Anti-Foreignism, The Authoritarian State, Background of War, 
‘The Future of Japan) is an almost independent essay, beautifully and 
clearly expressed, full of—but never burdened by—facts, full of—and. 
lightened by—ideas, And yet, so wisely integrated in logic are the essays 
that the unity of the work is maintained throughout. The story of Japan 
is complete. 
Especially admirable is tle way in which the myth of tenno-divinity is 
interwoven. Like a jeweler, the author gently hammers the fact home, 
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in Europe. It is here that the author’s idea of zonal boundaries is pre- 
sented and elaborated and the feasibility of small states discussed. Part 
IV, in a much briefer and less discriminating fashion, similarly handles the 
boundary and peace problems of Asia. In Part V, the world, rather than 
individual continents and countries, is Peattie’s concern. The wisdom of 
internationalising strategic sites, such as Gibraltar and the Panama 
Canal, in the interest of world peace is seriously advocated. In the final 
and summary chapter, the author pleads for the concept of a geographic 
world unity. 

The thesis of this small book is that national boundaries with few func- 
tions are more serviceable to man than boundaries with many and im- 
portant functions. Transportation and commerce have shortened distance 
and time, thereby tending to make the world a single interdependent com- 
munity. Throughout the ages, commerce has been the cause for the ex- 
tension of human knowledge and the great leaven of civilization. “... 
civilization progresses in an almost direct proportion to the increase in 
commercial contacts.” As a consequence, political and economic bound- 
aries and frontiers that tend to hinder communication and trade are bar- 
riers to the advance of civilization. Whoever will accept these theses, ac- 
cording to Peattie, has come to use geography as a way of thinking. Such 
8 person is also sympathetic to plans for world federation. 

Peattie, the geographer, is definitely to the left of center. His profession 
may have made him so, for he writes: “To face the realities of geography 
always leads one to the social left.” But what he writes in Look to the 
Frontiers is, most of the time, convincing. One has a feeling that it is born 
of great sincerity and written with missionary zeal. 

GLENN T. TREWARTHA., 

University of Wisconsin. 


Japanese Militarism; Its Cause and Cure. By Jonn M. Maxı. (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. 1945. Pp. x, 258, vi. $3.00.) 


` This is a book which should be read and re-read, marked—and re- 
marked—and “inwardly digested,” not alone by all Americans (especially 
the members of the national government), but by Europeans, Chinese— 
and the Japanese themselves. Not that there is anything strikingly orig- 
inal in either the material presented or its interpretation; but because, in 
brief and agreeable form, the study constitutes so objective and altogether 
competent a survey of the course of Japanese history, and because the 
American-born but, in part, Japanese-educated, author is so unemotion- 
ally sensible in his arguments and conclusions. 
The keynote is struck in the opening paragraph: “The war against 
Japan is a war against people and a war against ideas. The United Na- 
tions are winning the war against people, but they have yet to give con- 
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are treated, including the personnel of commissions, records, reports, and 
monuments. Generally, Part III is organized as the “probable life-history 
of a demarcation commission,” with a consideration of its problems and 
the methods that have been used in the past to meet them. ‘The strength 
of the discussion, with the suggestions and opinions which are given 
throughout, derives in large part from the fact that it is based on thé 
published reports of demarcation commissions. While Dr. Jones does deal 
in some detail with the subject, he makes it clear that it is not his inten- 
tion to provide a complete handbook on demarcation methods and that 
material on surveying, map projection, and other technical subjects must 
be sought elsewhere. Appended to the book are the text of the instructions 
to the demarcation commissions set up under the Paris treaties of 1919 
and a report on the field methods of the commission for Hungary and 
Yugoslavia. j 

The usefulness of Dr. Jones’ work is greatly enhanced by a clear and 
readable style. While intended primarily for boundary-makers, the volume 
will be of interest to historians, political scientists, and others who con- 
cern themselves with territorial problems. 

` Norman L. Hi. 
University of Nebraska. 


Look to the Frontiers. By Ropprick Pratrm. (New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 1944. Pp. xii, 246. $3.00.) 


In this book, Roderick Peattie, a geographer at Ohio State University, 
has produced a brief political geography that laymen can understand and 
appreciate. Written in the terse and lively style that characterizes all of 
Peattie’s books, this one has been designed not so much for scholars as 
for that large audience of Americans which is greatly concerned about she 
planning for a peaceful world. It is intended as a contribution to democ- 
racy. In Peattie’s skillful hands, geography becomes not merely a study 
of locations and boundaries, but a social philosophy as well. Like Wendell 
Willkie, the author is convinced of the oneness of this world and of the 
urgent necessity for a closer world federation through the elimination 
of such obstacles as narrow nationalism, absolute sovereignty, and na- 
tional and colonial autarchy. 

The book is composed of five parts. The four chapters comprising Part 
I are devoted to the laying of a philosophical background. Geography is 
analyzed as a way of thinking; the concept of regions and regionalism is 
elaborated, and the evils of nationalism and geopolitics are denounced. 
The five chapters in Part II deal with the problem of national boundaries 
and with the qualities of mountains, strandlines, rivers, and arbitrary 
man-drawn lines as boundaries. In Part III, the previously developed 
philosophies and concepts are applied to the concrete problems of peace 
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Boundary-Making. By Sreraen B. Jonms. (Washington: Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. Distributed by the Columbia 
University Press. 1945. Pp. xv, 268. $3.00.) 


It would, of course, be a mistake to expect any technique of boundary- 
making to provide permanently satisfactory lines, for even the best 
boundaries are nuisances. Nevertheless, costly errors may be avoided by 
the provision of adequate information, procedures, and’ personnel in the 
delimitation and demarcation of boundaries. Dr. Jones recognizes these 
facts, and in this handbook addressed to those who are responsible for 
making and maintaining boundary lines, he has given some excellent 
suggestions, 

The author was on the staff of the Department of State in 1942-43 as 
an official in the Division of Geography and Cartography. He acknowl- 
edges his indebtedness to Mr. 8. Whittemore Boggs, the chief of the 
division and the contributor of a foreword to the book, for the opportunity 
to make the study. It is quite evident that Dr. Jones had access to a rich 
source of materials which, he explains, were made available in the library 
of the Department of State. 

Part I of the volume, entitled “The General Situation,” is a discussion 
of the nature and purposes of boundaries, Because it is intended only as an 
introduction to Parts II and III, this portion of the book is brief and 
summary in content. Dr. Jones expresses, however, several interesting 
opinions. He is skeptical of self-determination because “it makes nation- 
ality the basic criterion for territorial division in a world suffering from 
too much nationalism.” He objects to large-scale transfers of populations 
intended to simplify territorial problems. While the reader will agree with 
some of the opinions expressed, the impression may be left that they have 
not always been adequately reasoned. The discussions of the economic 
functions of boundaries and the legal aspects of boundary problems in 
Part I are the weakest portions of the entire volume. 

Parts II and III are first-rate contributions and should prove most help- 
ful to boundary-makers. In Part II, Dr. Jones deals with delimitation, 
discussing very effectively such subjects as the causes of faulty delimita- 
tion, pre-delimitation field work, the use of maps, mountain boundaries, 
river boundaries, and geometric boundaries. He wisely asserts that 
“boundary definition cannot be reduced to a set of rules,” and points out 
that the main requisite is “awareness.” He argues that reconnaissance of 
the site is necessary to attain this awareness. 

Part III relates to demarcation. The author maintains that delimita- 
tion should be in general terms so as to permit the demarcation commis- 
sion sufficient discretion to enable it to adjust the line to local needs and 
conditions. He discusses some of those needs and conditions and makes 
constructive suggestions for meeting them. Other aspects of demarcation 
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spending and the efficacy of numbers and bigness. He dares to say that 
“our metropolitan civilization is not a success.” I 

In “The Metropolitan Milieu,” the author attempts to show “how a ` 
particular environment not merely molds the human personality but 
often reactivates it, developing compensatory interests that offset its 
evils and make possible a fuller human growth.” The evils for which some. 
cffset seems imperative stemmed from the mad scramble for money and 
power which has dominated New York and other American cities since 
the decade following the Civil War. With the raw materials of beauty and 
symmetry all around in the form of earth, sky, water, and trees, money- 
mad, Midases would have none of them unless they could be ‘described 
in a legal document, appraised quantitatively, and converted ultimately 
into cash.” While the picture of megalopolis reflects a low moral tone, 
some hope remains so long as the artist with brush, pen, or camera 
blossoms forth periodically to focus attention on the finer things of life. 

In one of his less exciting—none the less important—essays, Mumford . 
admits the value of mass production in the housing field, but denies that 
it will of itself solve the problem of housing. In contrast, one senses that 
the “Report on Honolulu” was written with an inspired pen. “In short,” 
writes Mumford, “Honolulu is a city that has only to learn how to con- 
serve and utilize its natural advantages to remain one of the most attrac- 
tive spots on earth....” 

In “Post-War Building,”’ it is insisted that our task is not one of merely 
rebuilding demolished homes and ruined cities, but one of replacing an 
outworn civilization. Perhaps the most fascinating of the six essays is the 
author’s critical evaluation of “The Plan of London.” Many students of 
planning have looked hopefully to the experts of devastated cities for a 
“model” plan, but, according to Mumford, such is not to be found in the 
London Plan. In fact, he considers the product “a series of well-organized 
planning schemes” which are woefully lacking in urban statesmanship. 
Once more the spirit of Gargantua has dominated, and the author takes 
the London County Council to task for its failure to come to grips with 
reality.“ .. . The failure to face the problem of population as an essential 
to correct design of cities is, quite literally, suicidal.” Perhaps the biggest 
problem facing planners of large cities is that of creating a favorable 
biological environment. The answer to this problem, in the author’s- 
opinion, must be worked out experimentally. 

It goes without saying that City Development should ba “must” reading 
for those with a serious interest in city and regional planning. One is made 
to wonder when a seventh essay will be appended to the present collection 
dealing with the most amazing of all recent scientific discoveries—atomic 
energy—in its relation to metropolitan and regional planning. 

J. C. Pairs. 

University of Pennsylvanta. 
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years; Mr. Johnstone is well known for his published studies on the 
political and economic problems of East Asia, and for his association with 
the work of the Institute of Pacific Relations. To a considerable extent, 
their backgrounds and experiences are complementary. The same is true 
of these books, which discuss essentially the same problem from some- 
what different points of view. Indeed, not the least notable feature of the 
volumes is the extent to which they indicate the areas of agreement and 

the areas of disagreement which may be found among informed Americans 
- who have pondered the question of the future of Japan. ` í 

Within certain broad limits, the views of Mr. Fleisher and Mr. John- 
stone are reasonably in agreement. Each advocates a program by which 
he hopes, in the words of Mr. Fleisher, “a penitent Japan, purged of her 
_ militarism, may return to the society of nations.” Each recognizes that 
some modification of the political structure in the direction of a govern- 
ment more responsive to the wishes and needs of the Japanese people is 
essential to the rehabilitation of Japan and to the maintenance of peace 

in East Asia. Hach accepts the necessity for a period of military occupation 
~ of Japan; each believes that some of the leadership in the political and 
economic transformation of Japan must be furnished by Japanese of good- 
will; each is aware that the future of Japan will be largely moulded by its 
traditions and recent history; and each believes that the prewar pattern of 
Western imperialism in Asia has been a casualty of the present war. In 
detail and, to 8 considerable degree in spirit, however, the two authors 
reveal sharp differences of opinion. It is also notable that Mr. Fleisher 
devotes nearly one-third of his book to the problems to be faced in the 
areas to be liberated from Japanese domination—a topic almost com- 
pletely ignored by Mr. Johnstone. 

Perhaps because of his long residence in Japan, Mr. Fleisher Sauens a 
more modest program for the reformation of Japanese government and 
society. He seems more willing than Mr. Johnstone to accept the appar- 
ently liberal trend in Japanese politics after the first World War at its 
face value; he believes that, at least until the Japanese voluntarily abolish 
the Throne, the institution of the Emperor must be maintained, though 
preferably with some other emperor than Hirohito; he is confident that 
the desirable changes in political procedure can be accomplished by 
amendments to the present constitution; and he asserts that “we cannot 
undertake to revamp Japan’s business structure.” Apparently he is con- 
vinced that the victors should avoid imposing innovations which run 
counter to the experience and deepest convictions of the Japanese, lest 
the result be chaos and frustration rather than peace. 

In contrast, Mr. Johnstone presents a detailed program of political, 
economic, and social reform which he believes essential if Japan is to 
emerge at some future date as a truly peace-loving nation. He insists that 
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the institution of the Imperial Throne must be eliminated at once, lest 
it become sgain the rallying point of the militarists and monopolists who 
have domizated Japan in the last fifteen years. Like Mr. Fleisher, he be- 
lieves that there must be modifications of political practice in the direction 
of parliamentary government, with the members of parliament elected by 
universal suffrage, but he believes that this can be accomplished only 
by the abrogation of the present constitution and the writing of a new 
one. He advocates a major revision of Japanese economy, primarily to 
deprive Japan of all power to wage war, but also to provide a greater de- 
gree of security to the hitherto under-privileged Japanese people; and he 
places great emphasis upon the reorientation of the educational system 
and upon the wide dissemination among the Japanese of information 
about the outside world. He is convinced that Japan must be compelled 
to accept a rôle as “an Asiatic Sweden,” that is, as “a relatively prosperous 
middle-class power.” These are bold proposals, designed to transform 
major aspects of the political, economic, and social institutions of Japan. 
Like the proposals of Mr. Fleisher, they are significant as representing the 
general ideas of one group of informed Americans who will certainly have. 
& part in creating public opinion in this country with respect to the treat- 
ment of postwar Japan.. ; 

HARoLD WSITMAN BRADLEY. 
Claremont Graduate School. 


The Junker Menace. By Frupmrick Martin. (New York: Richard R. 
Smith. 1945. Pp. viii, 155. $2.00.) I 


From Democracy to Nazism. By Ruporr HnpBgnug,. (Baton Rouge: Louisi- 
ana State University Press. 1945. Pp. v, 130. $2.50.) 


Of these two books, Mr. Martin’s is the more interesting and significant. 
His principal thesis is that the Prussian Junkers—a group of about 15,000 
arrogant, conceited, ruthless, energetic, domineering, sinister, two-faced, 
greedy, self-indulgent, clannish, demented, immoral families—are mainly 
responsible for Germany’s crimes against the world. By means of fraud, 
embezzlement, lies, hypocritical complaints, terror, and force, they first 
succeeded in gaining control of Prussia; then with the shrewd assistance 
ot Bismarck they managed to pyramid their power over Germany; and 
finally; with the aid of Hitler, they almost won in their attempt to feudal- 
ize the whole of Europe. The first half of Mr. Martin’s book is a clear and 
convincing exposition of Junker traits, methods, and sources of power. 

In the secord half, Mr. Martin deals with the problem of what to do 
with Germany. In his opinion, the country should be divided into several 
independent states of eight to ten million inhabitants each. These states 
should be oriented away from each other toward their non-German neigh- 
bors and the unity of the Reich destroyed. Various European federations 
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should be formed in which the several German states would be linked to 
their neighbors and segregated as much as possible from each other politi- 
cally and economically. Mr. Martin believes that such a breaking up of 
the Reich would promote the happiness of the individual German, ease the 
process of democratization, and improve relations between the German 
people and their neighbors. 

Mr. Martin also urges vigorous measures to eradicate Junker-Nazism. 
Junkers should be dispossessed of their estates and privileges, and ex- 
cluded from public office. Laws of entail and’ primogeniture should be 
abolished. Pension and tenure contracts of government and army officials 
should be modified. Care should be taken that remnants of Junkerism do 
not persist in any German police forces which are established. The Allies 
should continue to occupy Germany for many years. Reparations should 
take the form of capital and labor transfers. Above all, positive steps 
should be taken to democratize Germany and to give the German people 
a true sense of political and moral responsibility. 

Mr. Martin is not as harsh toward the middle classes and capitalists as 
toward the Junkers. He is convinced that feudalism, not capitalism, is the 
root of the German menace. In attempting to assess the guilt of industrial- 
ists, he says, we should use their record before rather than after Hitler 
came to power, since most of them acted under duress after 1933. More- 
over, although the middle classes finally gave their support to Hitler, Mr. 
Martin believes that most of them have learned their lesson, that they are 
fundamentally liberal and democratic at heart, and that they offer the 
most promising source of future, democratic leadership in Germany. 

It will be difficult, however, for many to share this optimism regarding 
the future réle of the German middle classes, and to accept the proposi- 
tions (1) that they have really learned their lesson, and (2) that they 
have capacity for democratic leadership. In Mr. Heberle’s opinion, for. 
example, it was the lack of political experience on the part of the middle 
classes which helped the Nazis.to win their support. Is there any evidence 
that the middle classes now have more political experience and capacity 
than formerly? 

It is also difficult for many to share Mr. Martin’s lenient attitude to- 
ward industrialists and others who would excuse their collaboration with 
the Nazis after 1933 by saying they were forced to do so. What would 
have become of the many valiant resistance movements if everyone had 
adopted this attitude? One striking proof of the thoroughness with which 
the Junker-Nazis accomplished their purpose and made Germans gener- 
ally share their guilt is the fact that nowhere, neither in Germany nor out- 
side, did Germans develop a real resistance movement. It is easy for the 
German middle classes and others to criticize the Socialists for not taking ` 
more vigorous measures against the Junker-Nazis in 1918 and after. But 
is this fair? 
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Mr. Martin’s proposal to divide the Reich into several independent 
states ic bis most questionable suggestion. And yet wko knows but that 
force of circumstances may ultimately result in the occupation zones be- 
coming states? In any case, one may be sure that the issue will not be 
decided by the Big Powers primarily from the point of v-ew of German de- 
sizes in tae matter, but from the point of view of the irterests of the Big 
Powers tremselves. For the United States, the question is, how strong or 
how weak a Germany do we want, in view of the internafional distribution 
of power and our own national security? On the answec to this question 
will depend the answers to many other questions, such as the division of 
Germany, reparations, German reconstruction, and to some extent the 
question of punishing war criminals, The principal weakness of Mr. Mar- 
tin’s otherwise excellent study is his failure to see the German problem in , 
its relation to the interests of the Great Powers. 

From Democracy to Nazism is a collection of five papers concerned with 
the development of National Socialism. Except for brief ‘ntroductory and . 
concluding chapters, this volume is almost exclusively focused on political 
developm=nts in Schleswig-Holstein wherein a careful analysis is made of 
political parties and election statistics before World War I and of political 
mcvemenj-s among the rural people from 1918 to 1932. On the basis of 
this analysis, Mr. Heberle reaches conclusions regarding the development 
of National Socialism which he believes are valid for Germany as a 
whole. He finds that until the National Socialis:s succeeded in suppress- 

‘ing freedom of opinion they were opposed by well defined majorities; that 
industrial and agricultural labor were relatively inaccessible to the Nazis; 
and that the middle classes were their main support. Hz also discovers 
that young people supported the Nazis because of their Cesire for leader- 
ship and a strong, centralized government; that conservatives failed to 
gauge properly the dynamism and drive of the Nazis; that local and re- ` 
gional Nazi successes in the elections of 1932 had a widespread intim- 
idating effect; that the Nazis were successful in penetrating economic 
organizaticns as well as the administrative branches of government; that 
anti-Nazis failed to receive the support of the democracies; and that the 
Nazis were very adept in the use of devices of social contzol. 

These conclusions will not surprise many studertts of National Social- 
ism, although such students will be interested to see how a microscopic 
- examination and analysis of election statistics in Schleswig-Holstein con- 
firms their cwn analyses. 

To supplement the purely statistical analysis, the auther employs the 
“ecological” approach, an enterprise which will interest the methodologist. 
Ecology, he states, is “the study of the distributicn and ccnstellations of 
social phencmena in space.” In making this approach, Mr. Heberle under- 
takes to correlate with election statistics data concerning the economic, 
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social, and political life of the people. The results are suggestive rather 
than conclusive. : 
Harwoop L. CHILDS. 
Princeton University. ` . 


Germany; Economic and Labor Conditions under Fascism. By JURGEN 
Kuczynsxi. (New York: International Publishers. 1945. Pp. 234. 
$2.50.) š; 


The authors introduction is dated November 7, 1943, the preface to 
the American edition, December, 1944. So at first glance it, might seem 
that this book is out of date as much as an able historian’s book on The 
House that Hitler Built or the book of an illustrious prophetess on The 
Wave of the Future. But from the first page it becomes clear that it still 
deserves careful study. For it is a condensed and strictly factual picture of 
what economic conditions made Nazism possible, and once it was estab- 
lished, of what was the general economic structure and policy of Nazism, 
what was, under it, the economic condition of the heavy industries, of the 
consumer goods industries, of foreign trade, of transport and banking 
business, of the large agricultural estates, and of the peasants. This forms 
the first part of the book. The second part shows how labor conditions de- 
veloped in Germany after 1983, what became of the elementary rights 
and liberties of labor, of wages in general, of wages of specific categories of 
workers, and of relative wages. It further describes productivity and in- 
tensity of work, accidents and health conditions, and the social insurance 
system under Nazism. Then it tells the story of the life of the German 
worker, the child worker, the adult worker, the woman worker, the worker 
in old age—all based on reports of German factory and mine inspectors 
under Nazism, and finally how labor conditions changed from the first 
period 1933-37 to the periods 1938-39, 1939-41, and after June, 1941. 
In spite of its small format, the book contains no less than 102 tables, the 
selection and interpretation of’ which show the experienced and judicious . 
economist and statistician. i 

The thesis from which the author proceeds is that fascism is possible 
only on the basis of monopoly capitalism. Then he shows how fascism 
serves only the interests of the gang leaders and the bosses of big industry, 
how these categories fuse (Hitler becoming the world’s biggest publisher, 
Goering the largest industrialist, Himmler the largest agricultural land- 
lord); how, on the other hand, Nazism from its beginning caused ruin, 
material and moral, to its own petty and middle bourgeoisie and to its 
masses of peasants and workmen; how fascism means terror, torture, 
theft, murder, war, from its first day of sway. What gives the book its 
lasting importance is that it derives the economic: structure and labor 
policy of fascism out of its very essence and makes it clear that fascism 
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can arise anywhere where monopoly capitalism rules and where a certain 
set of circumstances is given. 

In describing what these circumstances were in the case of Germany, 
the author seems to have neglected the following factors: first, the dis- 
solution of the social structure in consequence of the first World War, the 
social upheaval through the money inflation from 1919 to 1923, the new 
social turmoil caused by the economic catastrophe of 1929 to 1982, cir- 
cumstances which created a kind of social morass and brought to the top 
the dregs of humanity; second, the development of modern techniques 
which made-it possible to control vast masses with the highly perfected 
weapons of terror and coercion and with the modern apparatus of bu- 
reaucracy, public communications, cinema, and radio; and last, but not 
least, the rdle played by certain individuals who got control of that for- 
midable apparatus of coercion and were thus able to shape the destinies 
of mankind on a scale larger than was ever before possible to single indi- 
viduals. 

The rise of Nazism can probably not be understood if one does not 
throw full ight on and give full importance to the rôles played in its 
preparation and making by certain persons, e.g., by the leaders of the 
German socialist party and trade unions, who deserted the masses under 
their trust and prevented them from fighting for their liberties, and even 
more so by those personalities who after 1930 set out to destroy the 
political power of the organized socialist workers, by setting up what they 
themselves salled an authoritarian régime, by excluding from it all social- 
ists and communists, by ruling continuously against the laws of the con- 
stitution, by calling in Hitler and similar notorious criminals, by raising 
them from the status of offscum to that of “stategmen,” finally by con- 
ferring on them unlimited power through voting the so-called enabling 
law of March, 1933. These were the rôles played by Dr. Heinrich Bruen- 
ing, Reich chancellor from 1930 to 1932, by Dr. Schacht, president- of 
the Reichsbank, by Franz yon Papen, suécessor of Bruening, and other 
leaders of bourgeoisie and nobility who paved the way for Nazism. 

` i Eric DALE. 
Washingicn, D. C. Í 


The Forces that Shape our Future. By Cuypn EaGrpmgrosN. (New York: 
New York University Press. 1945. Pp. x, 200. $3.25.) 


The professor of international law at New York University delivered 
six lectures under the Stokes Foundation of that university during No- 
vember and December, 1943. While many of the situations to which the 
lectures were intended to apply have already been realized, the principles 
dealt with by Dr. Eagleton provide a splendid background for the intel- 
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ligent layman’s understanding of such situations. Moreover, the lectures 
may well be perused by Dr. Eagleton’s professional colleagues, The au- 
thor has a commendable faith in the ability of the average citizen, once 
given the facts, to think things through, and to act in the right direction. 

The lectures begin with a brief but interesting account of the evolution 
of society from simple beginnings under frontier conditions to organized 
government. The author suggests an analogy in the international field, 
with international government resulting from international interdepend- 
ence. Then follows a discussion of the unlimited and unbearable character 
of modern war, with its impact on all persons, things, and ideas every- 
where, In addition, he stresses its extreme waste and cost. In an intriguing 
chapter entitled “The Plight of the Individual,” Dr. Eagleton examines 
with consideration, but with keen criticism, the modern American busi- 
ness creed, and concludes that, good as it has been, it is no longer exclu- 
sively for America and the world. By the same token, he declares the in- 
adequacy of the state. The dangers now faced by the United States are 
described as its “plight,” economic and political, requiring substantial 
modifications in certain directions in the future, and most of all the prob- 
lem of war, which the United States must, with other states, seek to con- 
trol. The basic facts of international organization must be universality 
and integration. In this he includes a discussion of functional units, cen- 
tral organs of control, the settlement of disputes, and executive organiza- 
tion. Finally, concluding that Americans are human, he believes that 
there are ways out of the present abyss, and takes the pains to indicate 
some of them. There is a brief appendix of international documents of the 
first importance. ` 

Such condensed and readable statements of important public and inter- 
national problems make for understanding, and provide a basis for their 
just and wise solution. Through his connection with the Department of 
State and through his affiliation with the San Francisco Conference, Dr. 
Eagleton doubtless had an opportunity, in one way or another, to trans- 
late some òf his principles into action. Nevertheless, he remains first the 
scholar and educator, without whose research and learning the statesman 
would be bankrupt and the citizen helpless. 

i CHARLES E. MARTIN. 
University of Washington. 


The Second Chance: America and the Peace. Eprrup BY Jonn B. Warr- 
TON. (Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1944. Pp. 235. $2.50.) 


For the United States, 1945 has proved the year of decision on the vital 
question of whether or not this country shall avail itself of its second 
chance to give effective support to an international security organization. 
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Now that Germany and Japan have surrendered, Amer-cans realize that 
the United States must use its power at this moment of peak prestige in 
such a way as to insure-the maintenance of peace. Uncer these circum- 
stances, discussions of basic problems arising in connection with member- 
ship in a world organization, such as this symposium by members of the 
Princeton Group for the Study of Post-War International Problems, have 
the virtue of being constructive and timely. 

In retrospect, the failure of the United States to join the League of Na- 
tions appears not merely as the result, of efforts exerted bz the little group 
of willful men, but as the consequence of widesp-ead unwillingness to pay 
the price of admission to Geneva. As Gordon A. Craig notes in a retro- 
spect on American foreign policy, there was considerable popular support 
for some kind of security organization at the close of Word War I as long 
as the concept of international collaboration was a mere abstraction. But 
. as the idea began to take on concrete form and it became clear that the 
new organization would involve certain adjustments on the part of the 
United States, many former enthusiasts began to have misgivings. With 
the experience of 1919-20 in mind, the other contributore to this book on 
America and the peace draw on their special knowledge -n the realms of 
political science, economics, public opinion, anc religious philosophy to ` 
paint out some of the reforms the United States should undertake to in- 
sure effective participation in the new security organization that is now 
being established. 

Among the most important changes advocated is the abandonment of 
the two-thirds rule for the ratification of treaties by the Senate. Reject- . 
ing our present procedure as anachronistic and undemocratic, Edward 
S. Corwin calls for simple legislative action on treaties as = means of end- 
ing the traditional tug-of-war between the President and Senate that has 
so often impeded adoption of international agreements. Although it is 
true that informal political consultations, such as that developed by 
former Secretary of State Hull and continued by Secretary Stettinius, 
has achieved sufficient collaboration between the two branches of the 
government to assure adoption of the new United Nations Charter, Pro- 
tessor Corwin’s indictment of the two-thirds rule is still vell worth con- 
_ sidering. For the problem of the Executive’s relations with the Senate will 
steadily increase in importance, now that the United States has become 
a member of the world security organization and the need >egins to loom 
for prompt Senatorial action on a host of international agreements dealing 
with specific questions. I 

Although the overhauling of governmental procedures, the need for bet- : 
ter methods of informing public opinion, and monetary and trade reforms 
are corollaries of our membership in the new United Nations Organization, 
this group of observers is well aware that the revampinz of domestic 
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and international political machinery will constitute merely a prelimi- 
nary step toward peace. In an essay that is particularly commendable 
for its broad grasp of international relations, Gerhart Niemeyer empha- 
sizes the fact that the United States can make its most important immedi- 
° ate contribution to the peace by pursuing a foreign policy that makes the 
search for agreement among the Big Three its prime goal—a goal not to 
be abandoned even if our partners disappoint us from time to time and 
our efforts to maintain inter-Allied unity suffer repeated setbacks. 

Wintrrep N. HADSEL. 
Foreign Policy Association. j 
The United States and the World Court. By Danna FRANK Fiemine. (New 
York: Doubleday, Doran and Company. 1945. Pp. 206. $2.00.) 


On January 29, 1935, the United States Senate ended twelve years of 
intermittent discussion and voted, 52-36, against American participation 
in the World Court. In all its turbulent history, the Senate has seldom 
made a decision which has been so generally condemned by American 
scholars and publicists; for, on the basis of tradition and 8 proper solici- 
tude for essential national interests, the United States had something to 
gain and nothing to lose by taking part officially in the work of the Court. 
Nevertheless, though reason proposed, the Senate disposed, and the 
United States remained out of the Court. 

It is this record of a dozen years of frustration and bickering which 
Professor Fleming has spread out in detail for his readers. It is a story 
which has been told before and one which merits retelling, particularly at 
a time when great issues of foreign policy are again before the American 
people for decision. While such a bankruptcy of statesmanship will not, 
one may hope, occur again, it is chasna to recall how it did prevail 
more than a decade ago. 

Even so, one wonders if the author would not have made his point 
more strongly and persuasively if he had been a little more content to 
allow this record to speak for itself. It is understandable that the author 
is still filled with righteous wrath over the absurdity of the Senate’s action, 
and that he is apprehensive over what 8 similar decision on new issues 
might mean to the future welfare of the country. But it is doubtful if the 
point will be scored all the more tellingly by so unsparingly berating those 
who led the opposition. 

One danger of this technique is that it.may lead to an over-valuation 
of the actual issues involved. Professor Fleming does say that “in De- 
cember, 1934, it was already too late for the small step of our adherence 
to the World Court to have any important significance.” But the general 
impression made by the book is that the Court decision was actually of 
very great importance, and that it was a major step on the road to war. 
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Actually, the argument would have been more persuasive—at least to this 
reviewer—if it had stressed a little more strongly the fact that neither this 
Court nor any other Court could solve in a pacific mannar the essentially 
political disputes out of which wars germinate. And this point could have 
been made without detracting in the slightest from the cound conclusion 
that an international court is a useful, even indispensable, adjunct to any 
system of general international organization. In other wards, care should 
still be taken to prevent the American people from believing that a Court 
is a substitute for other forms of international organization for the main- 
tenance af peace. 

Professor Fleming concludes his book with an appeal to break the Sen- 
ate’s power of a “minority veto.” His indictment of the Senatorial practice 
of attaching reservations to its approval of multilateral treaties is thor- 
oughly justified. It points to a thing which is greatly needed, namely, a 
reéxaminstion of the Senate’s proper rôle in respect to the conduct of 
foreign affairs by a government which has become one of the greatest 
powers in modern history. It is no criticism of the auzhors who have 
worked in this field to say that the great book on this sub2ect still remains 
to be written. 

, GRAYSON L. KRE. 
Columbia University. 


Public Journal; Marginal Notes on Wartime America. By Max LERNER. 
(New York: The Viking Press. 1945. Pp. xiv, 414. $3.02.) 


This volume is composed of more than a fourth of near-y four hundred 
pieces which Lerner wrote for PM between February 4, 1913, and Novem- 
ber 15, 1944. In his editorial-essay-column style, he tells what he thinks 
and why on a wide variety of subjects, and each o: his commentaries flows 
“from a main body of beliefs about human nature and American culture 
and the world we live in” (p. vii.) The pieces reproduced are grouped under 
five headings: (1) This Favored Land, (2) Freedom and the Fascist Seed, 
(3) Political Animal in Wartime, (4) A World in the Making and the 
Breaking, and (5) Conversations with the Future. In the first group he 
writes of America as a culture of trains, subways, school deys, the movies, 
basketball, prize fights, murder, love, Errol Flynn, Lecke, Buchalter, 
Ernest Hemingway, and of other subjects and people. Eis group titles . 
give a broad identification of the subject-matter of his other pieces. 

Shortly after Lerner accepted a place on the staff of PM, he wrote: 
“What America needs most is a still, small voice” (p. 85)—one like that 
of Henry David Thoreau which would in language perverse, clear, and 
cool bring to task congressmen whose pettiness of spirit besmirches their . 
office and denounce as neither honest nor wise anyone who praises a 
“‘mass-murderer and sadist like Franco.” If Lernez is not that voice, it is 
in part because he forsook his Walden Pond (Williamstown) for New York 
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and came under the necessity of arousing the conscience of his fellows 
four or five times a week. He writes without bitterness, but with indigna- 
tion, vigor, and occasional humor, exposing the enemies of freedom and 
championing the cause of America and the dignity of man. 

It may be superfluous to say that Lerner was opposed to any dealing 
with Pétain, Darlan, or other collaborationists; that he is anti-fascist 
through and through, and “anti” a long list of his fellow-countrymen in- 
cluding Colonel McCormick, Eddie Rickenbacker, Clare Boothe Luce, 
Sewell Avery, Martin Dies, and Westbrook Pegler. It is equally well 
known that PM and Lerner are strongly pro-civil rights (going well be- 
yond a legalistic interpretation of those rights), pro-democracy, pro-labor, 
pro-Russia, pro-Roosevelt (although he seldom went far enough), and pro- 
Wallace. 

In selecting his pieces for this volume, Lerner frankly had his eyes 
partly on their viability if read ten years from now (p. viii). It is my belief 
that his hopes will not be disappointed. Historians will find in these well- 
written, thought-provoking, and fine-spirited articles some of the material 
they will need for an understanding of America during the second World 
War. 

CLAUDIUS O. JOHNSON. 

State College of Washington. 


BRIEFER NOTICES 
- AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 


The Municipal Year Book, 1945 (International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion, pp. x, 603, $8.50), edited by Clarence E. Ridley and Orin F. Nolting, 
provides an excellent picture of the problems that American cities faced 
in 1944 and the way in which they were met. That local government 
does not decrease in importance in wartime is shown by an examination 
of the record. New problems are created and old problems complicated 
by war. The Year Book provides an excellent survey of these problems 
—what they are and how they have been met. If developments in the 
municipal field are important or significant, they are recorded here. In 
many cases, present developments cast shadows of things to come, and 
this is true of municipal activities during 1944. The Year Book, while 
emphasising the developments of the past year, indicates trends and com- 
ing developments. Illustrative is the material on intergovernmental rela- 
tions, especially the réle the federal government has played in relation to 
municipal government during the war, with indications of postwar rela- 
tionships. The continued development and increased use of intergovern- 
mental arrangements at the local level will undoubtedly continue in the 
postwar period. The way in which personnel problems have plagued mu- 
nicipal administrators during the war period and the way in which these 
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have met the challenge is set forth. Selective service and the attraction of 
Ligh wages in private industry have taxed the ingenuity of city officials 
in devising means of making jobs at the city hall more ettractive, and in - 
continuing to deliver essential.governmental services with reduced per- 
sonnel, The record of the past year shows that municipal administrators 
have met the problem in an effective manner. Important developments in 
the field of finance have been the use of new sources of rsvenue to reduce 
the local property tax; increased effort by cities to obtain a greater share 
of state-collected taxes; and improvements in assessment administration 
and municipal purchasing. Brief summaries interpret the-developments in 
all fields of municipal activities during the past year. A new section ap- 
pears showing important economic and social characteristics of all cities of 
over 10,000 population, including the major type of employment, the in- 
dustrial activity, and the relation between the number oi people who live 
in the city and those who work there. The editors con-inue to provide 
an invaluable tool for the municipal administrator. Experience is the best 
guide in municipal government as in other activities; and here is the 
authoritative résumé of activities in American cities durirg the past year. 
Persons seeking significant data on American cities will find the answer in 
The Municipal Year Book.—Cuanuns M. Knuren. 


The increasing interest in improving the internal mecianism of state 
legislatures is exemplified in the Interim Report of the New York State 
Joint Legislative Committee on Legislative Methods, Practwes, Procedures, 
and Expenditures, Legislative Document (1945) No. 35. - Albany, N. Y., 
William Press). This interim committee was appointed in February, 1944, 
and reported to the legislature in March, 1945, Its first report is confined 
to a consideration of the fiscal and personnel policies of the New York 
legislature, and legislative procedure will be dealt with in a subsequent 
report. Acceptance of part of the committee’s recommerdations by the 
1945 legislature, before publication of the report, is stated to have re- 
sulted in substantial savings and clarification in legislative accounts. The 
committee makes thirty-six specific recommendations. Chisf consideration 
` is given to legislative employment. The committee conduded that the 
general civil service law was inapplicable to legislative amployees, but 
recommended a job classification plan and standardized compensation. 
The thirty pages devoted to this subject, discussion of the legislative budg- 
et, the desirability of an internal audit and accounting system within 
the legislature, and the problem of legislative printing shold be of inter-- 
est to other states. There should also be general interest in this report bẹ- 
case it attempts to apply to the legislative body many o? the principles 
which have now become well accepted in administrative egencies. Some 
of the specific recommendations, however, may not apply so the average 
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state legislature, since, as the committee points out, the New York legisla- 
ture is really unique among state legislatures, representing an industrial 
population greater than that of many countries of the world. If any sub- 
stantial portion of the excellent recommendations in this report are ac- 
cepted, New York will have taken an important step forward in a field in 
which improvement and progress have long been overdue.—F REDBRICK 
H. Gump. 


Although primarily of interest to the historian, The Young Jefferson 
(Houghton Mifflin Co., 1945, pp. 544, $3.75), by Claude G. Bowers, may 
also occupy a place of honor on the book-shelves of the political scientist 
whose interest lies in the evolution of American democratic theory. The 
author wields a facile pen, and here is a refreshing and new study of the 
younger and less well-known years of the life of a great patriot, told in a 
style attractive to the lay reader but none the less profound in scholarly 
research. This biographical work is the third in a series; together with 
Jefferson and Hamilton and Jefferson in Power, the author presents a 
dynamic treatment of the rich material from which was woven the life of 
the writer of the Declaration of Independence. Here one sees Jefferson 
the student, the gentleman farmer, the family man concerned about the 
health of his wife and the habits of his daughters, the active lawyer, the 
public spirited citizen, the revolutionist, the father of democracy. The 
work deals with all phases of Jefferson’s life up to his forty-sixth year. The 
factual material is well-organized functionally and the chapter heads are 

` designed to attract the attention of the general reader, though with noth- 

ing trivial or superficial offered for intellectual consumption. Mr. Bowers 
_ deals as adequately with Jefferson as a revolutionist as he does with 
Jefferson as a founder of Virginian democracy and one of the Fathers of 
the American Constitution. Through the pages of this book there walk a 
procession of famous patriots: George Washington, Virginian as well as 
commander-in-chief, the venerable Franklin, the fiery Patrick Henry, the 
testy John Adams, the young disciple Monroe, and many others. Here 
also the reader is confronted with the man Jefferson—a fanatic on liberty, 
an omniverous reader, not without conceit in his conviction that his way 
was best; a man with little patience with dissimulation or class privilege, 
free from personal ambition; a man picked by destiny to serve his state 
and his country. Here is a scholarly piece of research, done by a man who 
can write attractively for the layman. Every chapter is interesting in it- 
self, and the very full and adequate bibliography is of particular interest 
to the political scientist. From the standpoint of political theory, the 
author presents no new conclusions as to the attitude of Jefferson on 
constitutional or other public questions, although the reader does become 
more aware of the part be played in moulding the early foreign policy 
of the United States during his period abroad.— ELIZABETH A. WEBER. 
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In the spring of 1942, practically all west coast residents of Japanese ` 
descent were withdrawn to relocation centers in the interior. Upon the 
initiative of John Collier, Commissioner of Indian Affeirs, a sociological 
research project was set up at Paston, Arizona, one of the ten centers, with 
two main functions: to aid the administrative officers of the center by 
analyzing the attitudes of the evacuees, and tc gather data which would 
be of va_ue in general problems of administration. The first function was 
performed by the research personnel while in residence at the center. 
Alexander H. Leighton, who was placed in charge of the project, partially 
fulfills the second in his The Governing of Men (Princeton. University Press, 
pp. xvi, 404, $3.75). The book is divided into two parts. The first tells 
the story of the largest of the three units of which Poston was composed. 
A moving and very human tale is told; and although personalities among 
the evacuees are identified, they are not named. The second part consists 
of principles and recommendations, and is in the nature of a handbook 
for use ky administrators faced with similar responsibilities elsewhere.— 
Rarpg A. Nore. 


In Double Filing in Primary Elections (Bureau of Public Administra- 
tion, University of California, 1945, pp. 18 mimeo.), Robert, W. Binkley, 
Jr., summarizes for California legislators the history of California statutes 
permitting candidates to file in the primary o? two or more parties. In 
1944, double filing existed in all national and state legislative contests; 
and five congressional, seventeen senatorial, and sixty-ffve assembly can- 
didates won both major party nominations. In the general election, there 
were contests between major party candidates for United States senator, ` 
and in sixteen congressional, two senatorial, and fourteen assembly dis- 
tricts. Brief attention is given to provisions permitting double filing in 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, and Vermont, for local offices in New 
York, ard “write in” provisions permitting dual candidacies in New 
Hampshire and Oregon. Arguments for and against doubB filing are stated 
briefly. A table, with statutory citations, indicates provisions regarding 
double filing in all states having primary elections —Witi1am L. BRAD- 
BHAW. 


The November, 1918, issue of The Annals was devotec to ‘‘Rehabilita- 
tion of the Wounded,” its contributors discussing the 2roblems of the 
physically wounded and saying what ought to be done. In contrast, The 
Disabled Veteran (The Annals, May, 1945, pp. 237, €2.00) elaborates 
what is baing done, by a multitude of agencies. A comperison of the two 
issues shows that in the intervening twenty-seven years psychiatry has 
come of aze, vocational counseling has developec its techniques, and both 
government and the community have become aware of tke problem of re- 
habilitation of the soldier. Vocational rehabilitation was a legislative pro- 
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gram-in 1918; it is now a functioning institution. Most of the articles in 
this issue are written by men actively participating in the various pro- 
grams. They are authoritative, though occasionally written in that style 
of official reports which implies that the objectives of a program are also 
its results —Davip O. WALTER. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW AND RELATIONS 


If anyone places excessive confidence in the good faith of the German 
people at the end of this war, or underestimates their determination to 
reassert themselves in another struggle for world power, it will not be the 
fault of Lord Vansittart, for, like old Cato, who warned his fellow-Romans 
against Carthage, the author of Bones of Contention (Alfred A. Knopf, 
1045, pp. viii, 158, $2.75) and other similar volumes tells the Allied world 
` that “nothing but a most drastic and relentless peace will prevent a third 
outbreak.” This volume consists of a collection of speeches and articles, 
all elaborating the undeviating theme that World War II was but the out- 
ward manifestation of ‘a process fermenting in the German mind for 
generations.” No element or group of the German people is absolved. The 
Church is no exception. Catholics and Protestants alike, he argues, have 
accepted the Nazi foreign policy. Even Niemoller was a “vehement and 
bellicose nationalist.” German refugees are likewise indicted, for, though 
they “don’t want us to lose the war,” “they do want us to lose the peace.” 
Germany is a “paranoid nation” inherently bent on aggression. The ab- 
sence of any significant group of “good Germans” is emphasized by the 
failure of “a real or organized underground movement.” Politically, the 
German Right is “utterly hopeless,” but the Left cannot be trusted. 
Therefore, “we can trust nothing but an entirely renovated Germany, 
male and female” (p. 13). Admittedly, there are individual exceptions to 
the general indictment. Lord Vansittart is commonly regarded as an ex- 
tremist, and one easily reaches that conclusion in reading his pages. When, 
however, one studies the peace terms for Germany thus far elaborated 
by the Allies, and compares them with’ the author’s prescription, one 
finds very little difference between the two programs. Vansittart would 
break up Prussia and encourage local autonomy among the other German 
states, but it does not appear that he would forcibly take away the entire 
right bank (and some of the left) of the Oder. Incidentally, he extends the 
right hand of fellowship to France. This volume tends to be long on ex- 
hortation and short on documentation. It lacks somewhat in orderly de- 
velopment of a theme; but it contains a point of view that should be taken 
into account in reaching final conclusions on “the problem of Germany.” 
—Gnrorgs B. NOBLE. 


Antonin Basch’s latest book, A Price for Peace (Columbia University 
Press, pp. xii, 209, $2.50), is an important contribution to postwar think- 
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ing by a respected student of European affairs. In this study, the author 
of such works as The New Economic Warfare devotes himself. to the prob- 
lem of “the new Europe and world markets.” The economic welfare of 
Europe depends entirely on its being an integral part of a smoothly work- 
ing international economy. Having stated his thesis, Dr. Basch proceeds 
to analyze the effect upon Eurape of recent economic history, German 
policy, and the war. Additional background material is furnished in chap- 
ters on the evolution of world-wide industrialization, the inter-war period, ` 
Great Britain, and the Soviets, thus sketching the economic environment 
in which tomorrow’s Europe must live. What kind of adjustments must 
Europe make in order to achieve the aforesaid objective? Briefly, Europe 
must urdergo economic integration before increased production and 
“higher living standards can become a reality. There must be a reorienta- 
tion of production—agricultural and industrial, particularly in the direc- 
tion of greater specialization. If necessary, there must be a re-allocation of 
resources and development of new products. Finally, European nations 
must pursue sensible economic foreign policies. It is difficult to escape the 
compelling logic of these conclusions. Common sense flavors this timely 
study, especially the chapters entitled: “The Problem of Germany” and 
“Europe Goes Left.” The former could be read with a good deal of profit 
by those who continue to peddls nonsense concerning the postwar trest- 
ment of the defeated Reich. Figures abound throughout, though they are 
used carefully. The analysis provides hard goirg for the reader at times, 
but there is usually a clarifying paragraph near-by. Fortunately, Dr. 
Basch is not an economist who ignores political considerations. The mate- 
rials presented have implications far beyond the modest purpose set forth 
in the preface. Political scientists would do well to read this book—now. 
—R. C. SNYDER. 


The Carnegie Endowment for International Peace has continued its 
valuable work of compilation with regard to inter-American matters with 
the publication of the Handbook of International Organizations tn the 
Americas (Washington, 1945, pp. xvi, 453, $5.00), prepared by Ruth D. 
Masters and other staff membe=-s of the Division of International Law. 
The Handbook is an extension and expansion, in a sense, of the brief 
synopses of inter-American agencies included in the Endowment’s earlier 
International Conferences of American States, First Supplement, 1988-40. 
Basic data regarding the history, purpose and functions, membership, 
administration, meetings, voting, finances, languages, publications, and 
work dore are given for 109 international organizations having their head- 
quarters in the Western Hemisphere. Criteria cfi definition and inclusion 
perforce had to be somewhat arbitrary, but Dr. Masters and her col- 
leagues crew the criteria intelligently and have assembled a mass of in- 
formation that would be unavailable to the private student without end- 
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less searching. The volume will hence immediately take its place as an 
indispensable reference work. The first to be issued of seven parts of an- 
other reference work now going into a third edition is Who’s Who in Latin 
America, Part II: Central America and Panama, edited by Stanford’s 
Professor Ronald Hilton, successor to the late Professor Percy A. Martin, 
founder of the publication, and published jointly by the Stanford Uni- 
versity Press and the A. N. Marquis Company (pp. xi, 108, cloth $2.25, 
paper $1.50). This, too, is a necessary reference work for students in the 
Latin American field—and yet a disappointing one. It is understandable 
that difficulties of collecting the data should suggest publication in install- 
ments (and the other six regional parts are promised for as early a date as 
possible), but the form of publication detracts from the utility of the com- 
pleted publication and adds to the cost to the user. The coverage in this 
edition is much larger than in earlier editions—a promised 8,000 biog- 
raphies, or five times as many as previously. That is definitely an advan- 
tage. A serious editorial weakness is the decision to base admission to the 
Who’s Who on residence rather than nationality. This was perhaps done 
by arfalogy with Who’s Who in America, but the conditions governing 
the two are not the same, This arbitrary and artificial criterion leads to 
the inclusion of Mejía Colindres, ex-president of Honduras and 8 peren- 
nial político, under Costa Rica, where he is in exile, rather than under 
Honduras where he properly belongs. The inclusion of various North 
Americans, temporarily in Central American countries on business or in 
diplomatic posts, is to be questioned. Various other irregularities of inclu- 
sion are apparent. Both E. J. Kyle and Boaz Long are listed as ambassa- 
dors to Guatemala. Doris Zemurray Stone (Costa Rica) is alphabetized 
under Z instead of the more logical 8. Omissions are to be expected in 
any such publication, but they are unfortunately numerous. To take only 
high executive officials (as of September, 1944, when compilation was 
doubtless in progress), the volume omits the first, second, and third presi- 
dential designates, and the secretaries of labor, finance, agriculture, in- 
terior, and development of Costa Rica; the minister of agriculure of El 
Salvador; the secretaries of foreign relations, interior, finance, war, public 
works, and public education of Guatemala; the secretaries of foreign rela- 
tions, finance, public works, and war of Honduras; the minister of public 
works of Nicaragua; the ministers of finance, government, and education 
of Panama. President Arévalo of Guatemala is omitted, but President 
Castañeda Castro of El Salvador, who took office about the same time, is 
included. The examples in this itemization are trivial in themselves, but 
they (and others) are evidence of an editorial looseness that is regrettable. 
—Rvossauy H. FITZGIBBON. 


Acceptance by all nations of the Bretton Woods plan generally is con- 
sidered basic to the effective functioning of the proposed international 
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organization. George Halm’s -International Monetary 2o6peratson (Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1944, pp. vii, 355, $4.00_ is a timely recog- 
nition of this. Reviewing the discussions and documents which led to the 
final agreement, he aims to explain the importance of the International 
Monetary Fund. The British Keynes Plan and Amer-.ca’s White Plan, 
theoretically compromised to create the Bretton Woods agreement, are 
examined as background. Problems of the functions of gold, credits, quo- 
tas, exchange rates, and other fiscal tools are treated as they relate to the 
Fund. It is difficult to gauge the audience for whom tke volume was in- 
tended; since it demands a knowledge of monetary econcmics, presumably 
it was not written for popular appeal. The book, therefore, might have been 
more penetrating and critical, while in no way weakening its argument. 
Problems raised by various critics should have received more adequate 
treatment—the size of the individual member contribusions and the cor- 
responding degree of control, the use of the Fund for reconstruction pur- 
poses, organization of the proposed authority, and the looseness of the 
borrowing provision—to note a few. Nor does Halm incicate how largely 
the final agreement was an adaptation of the White Plar. The author does 
recognize certain limitations of the agreemert as finally decided,' but 
asks: “ ...is there any other proposal, aimed at multilateral clearing, 
so definitely, so obviously, superior that it could be accepted by a majority 
of nations... ?” As the only over-all treatment of an important and cur- 
rent problem, the book is valuable. The texts of the documents discussed 
are included in full—Rira DAVIDSON. 


Despite its somewhat pro-Russian bias, the small rolume on Russo- 
Polish Relations; A Brief Summary of 600 Years of History, with Selected 
Documents (Princeton University Press, 1945, pp. viii, 192, $1.50), edited 
by S. Konovalov, professor of Russian in the University of Birmingham 
and lecturer in Slavonic Studies at the University of Oxford, throws helpful 
light on a knotty problem. The text is composed of meterials from a re- 
pert undertaken by the late Sir John Maynard in 1948 at the request of 
the Anglo-Soviet Public Relations Association and sections added by the 
editor to bring the account up to the spring of 1944. Quotations from 
previously published books or articles on Russo-Polish -elations are used 
extensively, and the reader may question the impartiality of some of 
these selections. This criticism is partially met, however, by the appen- 
dices, which carefully present both Polish and Russian arguments on 
controversial points, That historically justified reasor for friction and 
mistrust exists on both sides, is made clear. It is therefore difficult to ac- 
cept the writer’s conclusion that a frontier based approximately on the 
Curzon line will finally settle Russo-Polish conflicts of race, language, re- 
ligion, and ambition of such long standing-—D. Buatricn McCown. 
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` POLITICAL THEORY AND MISCELLANEOUS 

Economic Democracy and Private Enterprise (Harper’s, 1945, pp. 117, 
$2.00), by Michael O’Shaughnessy, and Capitalism and Progress (Inter- 
national Publishers, 1945, pp. 111, $1.25), by Anna Rochester, deal with 
the future of capitalism. Both recognize its past accomplishments, its 
dynamic nature, and its failure to achieve economic democracy; but, in 
specific recommendations and development of subject-matter, they have 
little in common. Mr. O’Shaughnessy largely restates arguments already 
advanced. For him, the society of the future should be based on:-(1) full 
employment, (2) an equitable income distribution, (8) a functional de- 
mocracy founded on production for use. Of these objectives, perhaps only 
the third is very questionable. It will take more than Mr. O’Shaughnessy’s 
verbal assumptions to convince owners and managers that use is more 
important than profits. His proposal concerning a functional democracy, 
a council composed of seven economic groups with consumer, owner- 
manager, and labor representation, would probably not improve the 
situation; for experience with functional representation has not been en- 
couraging. According to O’Shaughnessy, if each spending unit enjoyed 
an income of $2,800, the United States could achieve full employment and 
a decent standard of living. Other writers have explored this thesis, but a 
$2,800 income for all would require fundamental changes—not easily 
achieved—in our wage, price, and profits policy. Anna Rochester uses the 
traditional Marxian approach to explain the origin and growth of capital- 
ism, but it is her recommendations for the future which are most inter- 
esting, even though they comprise a very small part of her work. She 
suggests that the business cycle, created by stresses and strains in the 
capitalist system, could be alleviated by higher wages and broad social 
planning. There are difficulties in the United States—inequality exists, 
freedom of speech and press are limited—but to her the answer is simple. 
“The U.S.S.R. created by a people’s revolution in which the working class 
played a leading réle represents the most advanced democracy yet 
achieved by the human race.” Such generalizations certainly detract from 
the value of a reasoned presentation. Since there is no immediate hope 
for a socialist state in America, ‘exports of industrial equipment to un- 
developed countries and planning for mass abundance could together pro- 
vide a capitalistic solution. . . .” These two books are controversial, not 
because they deal with the creation of a welfare economy, but because of 
the methods they recommend. Anna Rochester has taken some liberty with 
facts and has reached some conclusions—as to the value of Communism— 
with which the reviewer cannot agree; but she speaks for-an important 
segment of the world population. These works deserve serious considera- 
tion, but the reader will not find here a definitive, or even a comprehensive, 
study of the future of capitalism—Lawruncn L. PELLETIER. 


` 
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Dr. W. E. Burghardt DuBois, dean of Negro social stientists in Amer- 
ica, is the author of a number of works dealing primarily with the status 
of his people in this country. In his Color and Democracy (Harcourt, Brace, 
1945, pp: 148, $2.00), he turns to the broad and timely subject of colonies 
and dependent peoples throughout the world. This is s vast and compli- 
cated problem, and one cannot but wish that Dr. DuBcis had taken more 
time to go into it thoroughly and systematically. His crisicism of Dumbar- 
ton Oaks was published precisely at the moment when the UNCIO was 
ironing-out many disputed points concerning the statu; of colonial areas. 
Perhaps it was his intention to influence those decisions through his argu- 
ments in this little book. One might nevertheless wish that he had waited 
until after the San Francisco Conference, at which he was a consultant, 
so that we could have his evaluation of the fing] arrangements on depend- 
ent areas. The body of his work comprises-a critique of the manner in 
which the world’s “unfree” peoples are ‘“‘misgoverned.”. Among the cate- 
gory of ‘‘unfree” peoples he includes practically every country except the 
Great Powers. From a certain point of view, this may b2 justifiable, but it 
inevitably results in confusing colonial with other issues. Dr. DuBois is 
undoubtedly correct in stressing the economic causes for “Jim Crowing”’ 
dependent peoples and colored races, but some may ccnsider that he has 
overemphasized the special réle of investment capital. His anti-British 
bias is evident, and interesting, too, in view of the widely accepted notion 
that Britain’s colonial pclicy contains the greatest promise of eventual 
emancipation for subject peoples. Dr. DuBois applauds Soviet Rus- 
sia’s declarations in favor of. colonial emancipation and against the color 
line. In his concluding chapter he takes a few potshots st the hypocrises of 
religious leaders on the race and colonial questions. All in all, this little 
book must be regarded as amanly a tract for the times.—RoBERT GALE 
WooLBHRT. 


In the second edition, revised and aero, of Mar.’s Most Dangerous 
Myth: The Fallacy of Race (Columbia University Press, pp. xiv, 304, 
$3.25), M. F. Ashley Montagu pleads anew for the kind of social condi- 
tions necessary for harmonious, fruitful relations among persons of differ- 
ent cultural backgrounds. Enlightened men generally sicceed in overcom- 
ing “race” prejudice, in directing their tendencies toward aggressiveness 
into socially desirable channels, and in operating on the basis of what they 
know to be the facts. A minority, their behavior ic not the problem. 
Rather, the objective should be to enlist these men as leaders in the cru- 
sade for which Dr. Montagu so ably provides the fourdation of analyzed 
fact. Recent discussion of the FEPC points to the need. In this second 
edition, Dr. Montagu includes new and valuable chapters on “ ‘Race’ and 
‘Blood’,” “Myths Relating to the Physical Characters of the American 
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Negro,” “Are the Jews a ‘Race’?”’ and, finally, “What is the Solution?” 
In this last chapter on remedies, called for by Aldous Huxley, who con- 
tributed the foreword to the first edition, the writer offers suggestions sup- 
plementing the possible answers to the “race” problem that may occur 
to the reader. “If we eliminate the causes, we shall also eliminate the ef- 
fects which they produce” (p. 244). Teaching the facts in the schools can- 
not be too strongly commended, but it is not enough, “since what is taught 
in the schools is not what men believe,‘and men will not act upon what 
they do not believe” (p. 246). Only when conditions of selfish exploitation 
are replaced by conditions of codperation will it be possible for education 
to inspire our young citizens to believe in humanity and to act upon what 
they believe. Dr. Montagu advocates that our educators reorganize the 
educational system so as to teach the principles of human living. A first 
step in the right direction is inauguration of the Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, community-school plan for democracy and codperation which the 
writer describes in an appendix. The book contains an excellent bibliog- 
raphy.—Lutuze J. Luu, Jr. 


Harry M. Cassidy’s Public Health and Welfare Reorganization; The 
Postwar Problem in the Canadian Provinces (Toronto: Ryerson Press; 
Boston: Bruce Humphries, 1945, pp. xii, 464, $5.00) contains material to 
which it would be hard to avoid referring the student in any course in 
public administration or in state and local government that draws freely 
on the experience of other countries. Professor Cassidy has the unusual 
advantage of having headed schools of social work both in the United 
States and in Canada, and of having served British Columbia as its first 
director of welfare. He writes with the authority that comes of practical 
experience and of a knowledge of other countries besides his own. More 
than half of the book consists of a detailed, and often critical, analysis of 
public health and social welfare administration in British Columbia, 
with a wealth of technical detail and'a sound grasp of general principles. 
The remainder consists mainly of briefer critiques of health and welfare 
administration in the other provinces. Canada may not have had a New 
Deal; but it seems to be making up for that omission by a lot of thinking 
and writing on social welfare administration, in which the works of Cas- 
sidy take their place with those of Whitton and Marsh. One only re- 
grets that this book appeared before the issuance of the Canadian govern- 
ment’s white paper on post-war employment, so that it was difficult to 
relate its study of the interrelations of federal, provincial, and local gov- 
ernment to the dictates of a full-employment policy —W. Harpy Wick- 
WAR. : 


À more specialized version of the Hayek Road to Serfdom tactics is 
George Terborgh’s The Bogey of Economic Maturity (Machinery and 
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Allied Products Institute, 1945, pp. vi, 268, $3.00). In ttis instance, Alvin 
Hansen and disciples are selected for attack. Terborga denies that the 
American economy has reached maturity and ky new policies and pro- 
grams must adjust to this change. “Decline of population, the passing of 
the frontier, dearth of new industries, and the g owing portance of de- 
preciation reserves” are dismissed lightly as the “new apocalypse’s four 
` horsemen.” The author admits the necessity > preveating another de- 
pression, but eschews Hansen’s plan (a compensatory fiscal program anda 
developmental program of public investment), while failing to supply his 
own alternative. The author claims that the T_N.E.C. hearings relating 
to savings and investment, “ostensibly an unbizsed sesrch for truth... 
were carefully staged by a small group of Administra-ion operatives to 
exclude all testimony in conflict with the philos«phy it was their purpose 
to promote.” Besides charging the Committee wth trumped-up evidence, 
he implies that the Government Printing Offic delib2rately proceeded _ 
“to distribute over the land” its monographs aad testimony free or ata - 
sery nominal price. His case against the maturity econemists is as flimsy 
as his accusations about the G.P.O. The “demon - of economic stagnation” 
he is so anxious to “exorcise” appear to be largely the p-oducts of his own 
too lurid imagination Rrra DAVIDSON. 
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BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


MULFORD Q. SIBLEY 
AND 
MARJORIE H. SIBLEY 
University of Ilinois 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND PUBLIC LAW 
Books and Pamphlets . 

Anderson, Robert E. The merchant marine and world frontiers. Pp. 220. N.Y.: 
Cornell Maritime Press. 1945. , 

Bell, H. C. F. Woodrow Wilson and the people. Pp. 392. Garden City: Double- 
day. 1945. 

Chase, Stuart, and Chase, Marian T. Men at work; some democratic methods for 
the power age. Pp. 146. N.Y.: Harcourt. 1945. 

Cooper, Joseph D. Federal personnel management, with emphasis on operating 
department problems. Pp. 102. Washington: 1945. 

Garver, Earl S. and Fincher, Ernest B. Puerto Rico, unsolved problem. Pp. 110. 
Elgin (111.): Brethren Pub. House. 1945. 

Hempel, E. H. Top-management planning. Pp. 414. N.Y.: Harper. 1945. 

Hynd, Alan. The giant killers [taxation]. Pp. 317. N.Y.: R. M. McBride. 1945. 

Jones, Warren B. Contract terminations for the convenience of the government. 
Pp. 82. Wichita (Kan.): Jones-Anderson. 1945. 

McWilliams, Carey. Race discrimination and the law. PP: 24. N.Y.: Natl. 
Federation for Constitutional Liberties. 1945. 

National Planning Assoc. Fertilizers in the post-war ational economy. Pp. 48. 
Washington: Natl. Planning Assoc. 1945. 

O'Shaughnessy, M. J. Economic democracy and private enterprises ; 8 study of 
economio groups and the federal government. Pp. 117. Harper. 1945. 

Ozanne, Henry. U. 8. foreign oil policy. Pp. 79. N.Y.: Petroleum Industry Re- 
search Found. 1945. 

Paxton, Annabel. Women in congress. Pp. 142. Richmond (Va.): Dietz Press. 
1945. 

Pierson, J. H. G. Fiscal policy for full employment. Pp. 54. Washington: Natl. 
Planning Assoc. 1945. 

Rogers, James G. World policing and the constitution; an inquiry into the 

. powers of the president and congress, nine wars and a hundred military operations, 
1789-1945. Pp. 123. Boston: World Peace Found. 1945. 

Saltonstall, Leverett. Six crucial years. The story of Massachusetts from 1939 
through 1944 as told in messages, proclamations, and addresses. Pp. 371. Boston: 
Commonwealth of Mass. 1945. 

Samson, Emily D. Old age in the new world. Pp. 60. Forest Hills (N.Y.): quas; 
atlantic Arts. 1945. 

Stroup, H. H. The Jehovah’s Witnesses. Pp. 187, N.Y.: Columbia Univ. Press. 
1945. 

Warne, C., ed. War labour policies. Pp. 655. N.Y.: Philosophical Lib. 1945. 

Wish, Harvey. Gontempory America; the national scene since 1900. Pp. 673. 
N.Y.: Harper. 1945. 


Woodward, W. E. Tom Painé; America’s god-father, 1787-1809. Pp. 359. N.Y.: 
E. P. Dutton. 1946. 
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Articles 

Administrative Law. Administrative res judicata. Reginald Parker. nL Law Rev. 
May-June, 1945. 
, Amenability of administrative tribunais ae the courts. F. G. Mc Kean. 
Dickinson ‘Law Rev. June, 1945. : 
. Disqualification on the ground of bias as applied to administrative 
trikunals. R. M. Sedgewick, Jr. Can. Bar Rev. June-July, 1945- 

Agriculture. Which way will farmers turn? T. W. Schults. Foreign Affairs. July, . 








. 1945. 


— v Revolution in the corn belt. Kurt Steel. Harper’s. Aug., 1945. 

————. Making farm laws fit the facts. Ovid A. Martin. Nat-on’s Business. Aug., 
1045. 

“———ə What’s happening to the timber. Roy A. H. Thomzson. Harper’s. Aug., 
1945. 

Army and Navy. Administrative activities of the Union army during and after 
the civil war. W. A. Russ, Jr. Miss. Law Jour. May, 1945. 

. Cpurt-martial trial in Belgium. Byrne À. Boumar. Amer. Bar Assoc. 
‘Jour. June; 1945. 

Bankruptcies. Section 270 of the national bankruptcy ast. C. 8. J. Banks. 
Temple Univ. Law Quar. Mar., 1045. 

Banks. The origins of the setorid bank of the United States. Raymond Walters, 
Jr. Jour. of Pol. Econ. June, 1945. 

Bar. The unauthorized practice of law—activitiea of the szate bar association. 
W. H. Resh. Wis. Law Rev. Mar., 1945. 

Will “socialized law” be next? J. S. Bradway. A ayman looks at the 
‘law in action. A. 8. Osborn. Jour. of Am. Judicature Soc. June: 1945, 

Business. Business and the radical indictment. David McC. Wright. America’s 
economic leadership. Douglas B. Copland. Menace of export subsidies. Theodore A. 
Sunberg. Harvard Bus, Rev. Summer, 1945. 

. A program for small business. Marriner Eccles. Tazes. Aug., 1945. 

Church and State. Church and state in the early years oz the Massachusetts 
Bar colony. Aaron B. Seidman. New Eng. Quar. June, 1945. : 

Civil Liberties. Freedom to read, see, and hear. Morris L. Ernst. Harper's. July, 
1945. 

———. Freedom of the press for whom? Karl L. Vanes. Va. Quar. Rev. Summer, 
1945. 

Communications. The dimensions of American broadcasting. W. C. Ackerman. 
‘Pub. Opin. Quar. Spring, 1945. 

. FM and freedom of the air. Alan Barth and Eugene Kaiz. Am. Mercury. 














July, 1945. 





. Hearing is believing: Swing, Kaltenborn, Thomas, Pearson, Winchell, 

Hesiter. Dizon Wecter. Atlan. Mo. July, 1945. 

. Hearing is believing: Fulton Lewis, Jr. Upton Close. Dizon, Wecter. 

Atlan. Mo. Aug., 1945. ` 

. Fighting with words. Edgar L. Jones. Atan. Mo. Aug., 1945. 
Conscription. The relation of the militia clause to the constButionality of peace- 

tims compulsory universal military training. W. R. Monigornery. Va. Law Rev. 

June, 1945. 











. Peacetime gonssintion: E. 8. Bogardus. Sociol. & Loc. Research. July— 
Aug., 1945. 

Constitutional History. The political background cf the Darsmouth college cage, 
W.G. North. New Eng. Quar. June, 1945. 
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Constitutional Theory. Checks with balances. J. G. Kerwin. Rev. of Politics. 
July, 1945. 

Crime and Criminal Law. Heredity and orime. Arthur N. Foxe. Codperative en- 
forcement: the Lansing plan. M. W. Pletcher. Jour. of Crim. Law & Criminol. May- 
June, 1945. 

. The place of social case work in the treatment of delinquency. K. L. M. . 
Pray. Soc. Service Rev. June, 1945. 

. Removal of defendants in federal criminal procedure. Alesander Holtz- 
off. Calif. Law Rev. June, 1945. 

Elections. A study of the elective franchise in the United States. Charles M. 
Boynton. Notre Dame Lawyer. Mar., 1945. i 
. The ecology of pluralities i in presidential elections. J. A. Kinneman and 
Shirley E. ‘Shipley. Am. Sociol. Rev. June, 1945. 

. Election contests. Walter B. Jones. Ala. Lawyer. July, 1945. 

Eminent Domain. “Just compensation.” and the General Motors case. H. T. 
Dolan. Va. Law Rev. June, 1945. 

Family. Marriage by proxy and other informal marriages. W. H. Howery. Univ. 
of Kansas City Law Rev. Dec., 1944—Feb., 1945. 

. Care of illegitimate children in Wisconsin. Rosamond G. Doran. Wis. 
Law Rev. Mar., 1945. 

. The new Michigan adoption law. J. W. Bannasch. Mich. State Bar Jour. 
May, 1945. 























. Judicial review of adoption decrees. W. F. Zacharias. Chicago-Kent 
Law Rev. Junë, 1946. 

. Adoption in Louisiana—its baat present, and future. James A. Bugea. 
Loyola Law Rev. June, 1945. 

. Out-Haddocking Haddock. E. S. Corwin. Univ. of Pa. Law Rev. 








June, 1945. 

Foreign Policy. The United States department of state and foreign labor affairs. 
C. O. Swayzee. Bull., Pan Amer. Union. June, 1945. i 

———. The new office of American public affairs in the department of state. 
G. H. Stuart. Am. Pol. Sci. Rev. June, 1945. 
. Postwar operations of export associations under the Webb and Sherman 
laws. H. L. Schilz. Va. Law Rev. June, 1945. 
. War power. Lawrence Vold. Neb. Law Rev. June, 1945. 

. The constitutional scope of treaties and executive agreements. Henry 8. 

Fraser. Amer. Bar Assoc. Jour. June, 1945. 
. The battle of Bretton Woods. Editors. Fortune. July, 1945. 
. Roosevelt—America’s strategist. M. A. Fitzsimons. Rev. of Politics. 

















July, 1946. 

—. Political aspects of foreign loans. Herbert Feis. National power and 

foreign policy. Grayson Kirk, Our mineral resources and security. Elmer W. Pehrson. 

Foreign Affairs. July, 1945. 

. Roosevelt’s foreign policy. Blair Bolles. For. Policy Rep. Aug. 1, 1945. 
. Can we do business with Stalin? Wiliam H. Chamberlin. Am. Mercury. 











Aug., 1945. 

Government Contracts. Extraordinary relief for war contractors. Robert Kramer. 
Univ. of Pa. Law Rev. June, 1945. 
. Vital legal aspects of war contract terminations—a practical approach. 
M. L. Cowen. Dl. Law Rev. May-June, 1945. 
. Renegotiating 1944 profits. Maurice Hirsch. Jour. of Accountancy. July, 








1945. , 


+ 
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Health. World War I and tuberculosis. Godias J. Drolet Am. Jour. of Pub. 
Health. July, 1945. 
. Mental hygiene in a public health progrem. C. F. McClintic. Am. Jour. 
of Pub. Health. July, 1945. 
. Teamwork for better. health. John La Cerda. Nation’s Business. Aug., 








1945. 

Housing. Tax exemption of public housing. Samuel Rosenberg. Taxes. July, 1945. 
. Housing in the United Statas; problems and policy. Catherine Bauer. 
Int. Lab. Rev. July, 1945. 

. The crisis in housing. Terence Barton. Common Ssnse. July, 1945. 
. Our antiquated homes. Edith M. Stern. Common Sense. Aug., 1945. 

Indians. Wanted—a charter for the least peoples. Arthur #. Morgan. Common 
Ground. Summer, 1945. 

Judiciary. The Roosevelt court and the commerze clause. John T. Ganoe. Ore. 
Law Rev. Feb., 1945. 
| The judicial section of the proposed new Missouci constitution. R. 8. 
Righter. Univ. of Kansas City Law Rev. Dec., 1944—Feb., 194. 

. The one-man paauga reply. "Wm. a. Gallaghar. Jour. of Am, Judi- 
cature Soc. June, 1945. 

Labor. Wartime changes in dibin wage relationships. Rodt. J. Myers. The re- 
vised census series of current employment estimates. A. Rozs Eckler. Expanding 
local postwar employment data to produce state estimates. Harris P. Dawson. 
Jour. of Am. Statis. Assoc. June, 1945. 

. Labor in the community. Clayton W. Fountain. Antioch Rev. June, 1945. 
. The national war labor board and the Wagner act. Sidney Sherman. Geo. 

Washington Lew Rev. June, 1945. 

. À case study in statutory interpretatior: Western Union Co.. va. Tena 

root. Maz Radin. Calif. Law Rev. June, 1945. 

. Should congress pass z, law prohibiting employment discrimination? 

Provand con. Symposium. Cong. Digest. June-July, 1945. 

. Employment resulting from United States exports, 1939. Jerome Corn- 

field. Mo. Labor Rev. July, 1945. 

„Race discrimination in unions. Herbert R. Northrup. Am. Mercury. 

July, 1945. 






































. Majority rule in collective bargaining. Ruth Wezand. Col. Law Rev. 
July, 1945. 

. Supreme court kills “Florida anti-labor law. Joseph A. Padway. The 
strike at Donnelley’s. John B. Haggerty. Amer. Federationist July, 1945. 

. Employment in the postwar period. R. E. Baldw-n. State Govt. Aug., 








1945. à 
. Opportunity knocks in labor problems. James Tatham. Nation’s Busi- 
ress. Aug., 1945. 
Legislative Procedure. Recent changes in legislative procedure. J ohn Q. Tilson. 
Conn. Bar Jour. Apr., 1945. 
Merchant Marine. Ships and subsidies. Basil Harris, J. F. Gehan, Admiral E. 8. 
Land. Atlan. Mo. July, 1945. 
MVA. MVA: valley of hope. Joseph K. Howard. Commor Sense. Aug., 1945. 
New Deal. Roosevelt and social justice. J. A. Ryan. Rev. of Politics. July, 1945. 
Patents and Copyright. Patents; judicial developments anc legislative proposals, 
II. Sylvester Petrol. Univ. of Chicago Law Rev. June, 1945. 
. Reflections on the law of copyright. Zechariah Charee, Jr. Col. Law Rev. 
July, 1945. 
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. Cartels, patents, and politics. Welton Hamilton. Foreign Affairs. July, 
1945. 

Personalities. Roosevelt and public opinion. H. G. Nicholas. Fortnightly. May, 
1945. 





. Coolidge’s “I do not choose to run” : granite or putty? Cyril Clemens and 
Athern P. Daggett. New Eng. Quar. June, 1945. 
——-sM.. George W. Norris, independent. Walter Locke. Antioch Rev. June, 1945. 
. Roosevelt in retrospect. Walter Millis. Va. Quar. Rev. Summer, 1945. 
. Albert Baird Cummins as a public speaker. E. W. Harrington. Ia. Jour. 
of Hist. and Pol. July, 1945. . 
. The American idealist [F. D. Roosevelt]. Waldemar Gurian: Rev. of 
Politics. July, 1945. 
. Headliners: James F. Brynes. Ulric Bell. Free World. Aug., 1945. 
. A professor runs for office. Lyle Owen. Am. Mercury. Aug., 1945. 
Personnel. A value system in personnel administration. Norman J. Powell. 
The liaison service of the U. B. civil service commission. H. L. Buckardt. The battle 
for jobs. R. R. Suttle. How are we doing in personnel? O. Glenn Stahl. Employee rela- 
tions functions of a central personnel agency. Margaret E. Barron. Accident and 
health insurance for federal employees. J. D. Cooper. Person. Admin. May, 1945. 
Planning. Advance planning of public works. Barbara Terrett. Pub. Management. 
June, 1945. 
. Legal aspects of surplus war property disposal. John B. Olverson. Va. 
Law Rev. June, 1945. ` 
. The federal government’s statistical program for reconversion and 
postwar adjustment: a round table. M. Joseph Meehan, Rufus S. Tucker, Leon E. 
Truesdell, Conrad Taeuber, and N. Arnold Tolles. Jour. of Am. Statis. Assoc. June, 
1945. i 


























. Reconstructing our postwar economy. Karl Scholz. A new economic or- 

der. F. A. Bushee. Soc. Sci. July, 1945. 

. Managed economy in action. Laurence Sullivan. Nation’s Business. Aug., 

1945. ; 
Political Parties. The Bristow presidential boom of 1876. E. B. Thompgon. Miss. 

Valley Hist. Rev. June, 1945. 

. O’Daniel, Roosevelt, and the Texas Republican counties. S. S. McKay. 

Southwestern Soc. Sci. Quar. July, 1945. 

. The Baltimore convention of 1912. A.:S. Link. Am. Hist. Rev. July, 











1945. 
Prisons. The Leavenworth prison break. Mary Ann Jones. Harper’s. July, 1945. 
Press. Marshall Field’s free enterprises. Paul Bixler. Antioch Rev. June, 1945. 
Public Administration. Réle of the intellectual in public bureaucracy. Robert K. 
Merton, Boc, Forces. May, 1045. 
. Franklin Roosevelt and the public service. Lconard D. White. The re- 
turning veteran. Donald J. Sublette. Interests of public administration. Edward K. 
Strong, Jr. Employee recreation as a personnel function. Marshall Staley. Pub. 
Person. Rev. July, 1945. 
Public Opinion. Now let’s look at the real problem: validity. G. M. Connelly. 
Do different polls get the same resulta? Hadley Cantril. Pub. Opin. Quar. Spring, 
1945. 





. What the American people think of Russia. W. B. Walsh. Am. Rev. on 

the Sov. Union. May, 1945. 

. . Recent American studies in attitudes toward war; summary and evalua- 
‘tion. Hugh Carter. Am. Sociol. Rev. June, 1945. 
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. A poll of polls. Eric F. Goldman. Am. Mercury. July, 1945. 

Eublic Utilities. The supreme court and publio utility valuatien theory. Wm. H. 
Andsreon, Jour. of Land and Pub. Util. Econ. Feb., 1945. 
. Power price-fixing, IJ, III. James L. Dake; Jour. of Accountancy, July, 





Aug, 1946. 
Pace Relations. Richard Wright’s blues. Ralph Ellison. Antioch Rev. June, 
194E. 





. Caste, economy, and violence. Allison Davis. Am. Jeur. of Sociol. July, 
1945. i 
Rationing. Rationing during the Montana gold rush. Dorshy Winner. Pacific 
Northwest Quar. Apr., 1945. 
Social Security. The progress of social security in the Amaricas in 1944. A. J. 
Alimeyer. Int. Lab. Rev. June, 1945. 
. Appellate procedure in workmen’s compensation cases. G. W. Anger- 
steia. Chicago-Kent Law Rev. June, 1945. 
. Work ‘and retirement in old age. Michael T. Wer-nel and Selma Gel- 
baum. Am. Jour. of Sociol. July, 1945. 
. Accounting administration of unemployment insurance. T. R. Lari- 
more. Accounting Rev. July, 1945. 
. An adequate social security program. J. H. McGrcti. State Govt. Aug., 














1945. 

State Government. Georgia’s proposed new constitution. 4. B. Saye. Am. Pol. 
Soi Rev. June, 1945. 
. The governors meet at Mackinac. J. A. Perkins. A new constitution for 
Georgia. Ellis Arnall. The new Missouri constitution. C. F. Chete. State Govt. July, 
19-5. 








. The new Missouri state constitution. R. E. Sparliz. Southwestern Soc. 

8ez. Quar. July, 1945. 

. The governors at Mackinac. J. K. Gurvell. State Govt. Aug., 1945. 

. The sovereign states. H. R. O’Conor. State Govt. Aug., 1945. 
Taxation. Jurisdiction to tax tangible movables. W. H. Page. Wis. Law Rev. 

Mar., 19465. 











. The waning of intergovernmental tax immunities. Thomas Reed Powell. 
Suability of dissolved corporations—a study in interstate and -ederal-state relation- 
ships. Philip Marcus. Harvard Law Rev. May, 1045. 

. Tax controversies where goes the time? Madalin: K. Remmlein. Geó: 

Washington Law Rev, June, 1945. 

. What has the tax court of the United States been Joing? J. Edgar M ur- - 
deck. Amer. Bar Assoc. Jour. June, 1945. 

. The Louisiana corporation franchise tax: legislation, administration, and 
judicial interpretation. E. K. Tillman. Loyola Law Rev. Jure, 1945. 

. The Bftermëth of war finance. Albert Lauterbach. So. Atlan. Quar. July, 














1345. 

+ + Taxes after the War, Beardsley Rum, Grate Govt: July, 1946. 

. Effect of taxation on investment. H. C. Walica. Taxation and new 
product development. J. K. Butlers. Harvard Bus: Rev. Summer, 1945. ` 

. Federal taxation in the postwar period. Roy. Blcugh. Taxes. July, 1945. 
. The income tax convention with Great Britain. tichell B. Carroll. The 
case against tax reduction. Roy Blough. Exemption for expcrt. Maurice P. Geller. 
£ome iconoclastic reflections on tax administration. Louts Essensiein. Tax impedi-, 
ments to interstate motor vehicle transportation. James W. Martin. Taxes. Aug. 
1945. 
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. Taxes after victory. Maurice Austin. Jour. of Accountancy. Aug., 1945. 
Territories. Drawing the Alaska boundary. S. R. Tompkins. Can. Hist. Rev. 
Veterans. Servicemen’s readjustment act of 1944. M. B. Pihl. Law Soo. Jour. 

May, 1945. . 

. Reinstating our returning veterans. J. J. Donovan. Pub. Management. 

July, 1945. f I 

. The returning veterans. Edward Martin. State Govt. Aug., 1945. 
——DÀƏ.L Who speaks for the veterans? Charles Hurd. Common Sense. Aug., 1945. 
—— Why veterans are bitter. Willard Waller. Am. Mercury. Aug., 1945. 
War Production. The WPB index of war production. Morris A. Copeland, Jerome 

Jacobson, and Herman Lasken. Jour. of Am. Statis. Assoc. June, 1945. 

. Costs, prices, and profits: accounting in the war program. E. L. Kohler 

and W. W. Cooper. Accounting Rev. July, 1945. 
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Barmine, Alexander. One who survived; the life story of a Russian under tke 
Soviets. Pp. 351. N.Y.: Putnam. 1945. 
Barou, Noah. Recent trends in British trade unions. Pp. 81. N.Y.: League for 
Industrial Democracy. 1945. 
Bing, Gladys. In defence of luxury; or, Full freedom in an employed society. 
Pp. 27, Taunton (Eng.): Yeoman Press.. 1945. . 
Bonne, Alfred. The economic development of the middle east; an outline af 
planned reconstruction. Pp. 164. London: K. Paul, Trench, Trubner. 1945. 
Bourdillon, Sir Bernard H. The future of the colonial empire. Pp. 85. London: 
B. C. M. Press. 1945. i 
Brown, William J. The civil service. Pp. 62. London: R. Ross & Co. 1944. 
Buck, Pearl. Tell the people—mass education in China. Pp. 72. N.Y.: Inst. of 
Pacific Relations. 1945. 
Caldwell, James W. Left turn, Canada. Pp. 247. N.Y.: Duell, Sloan & Pearce. 
1945. ; 
Cressey, George B. The basis of Soviet strength. Pp. 208. N.Y.: McGraw-Hill. 
1945. i 
Ebenstein, William. The German record; a political portrait. Pp. 343. N.Y.: 
Farrar and Rinehart. 1945. 
Economic Research Group. Economic development in 8.E. Europe. Pp. 165. 
London: Oxford Univ. Press. 1945. 
Elsas, Moriz J. Housing before the war and after. 2nd.ed. Pp. 95. London: 
Staples Press. 1945. . 
Embree, John F. The Japanese nation; a social survey. Pp. 319. N.Y.: Farrar & 
Rinehart. 1945. 
Finlay, Ian. Scotland. Pp. 148. N.Y.: Oxford. 1946. 
Gladden, E. N. The civil service; its problems and future. Pp. 167. London: P. 8. 
King & Staples. 1945. 
Green, O. M. Story of China’s revolution. Pp. 240. London: Hutchinson. 1945. 
Gross, Feliks. The Polish worker; a study of 8 social stratum. Pp. 274. N.Y.: 
Roy Pubs. 1945. 
.: Harper, Samuel N. The Russia I believe in. Pp. 292. Chicago: Univ. of Chicago 
Press. 1945. 
Haskings, Frank -F. Burma yesterday and tomorrow. Pp. 94. Bombay: Thacker 
& Co, 1944. 
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Heberle, Rudolf. From democracy to nazism; a regional case study on political 
parties in Germany. Pp. 139. Baton Rouge: La. State Univ. Press. 1945. 

Hernandez Rodriguez, Felipe. El refrendo en el derechc mexicano, Pp. 49. 
Mexico: 1944. j 

Horvath, G. P. In darkest Hungary. Pp. 158. Forest Hills (N.Y.): Transatlantic 
Arta. 1945. 

Johnstone, William C. The futurs of Japan. Pp. 170. N.Y.:Inst. of Pacific Rela- 
tiong. 1945, 

Joshi, Puran Chand. Among kisan patriots. Pp. 15. Bombsy: People’s Pub. Co. 
1944, , 

Lang, John Thomas. Communism in Australia. Pp. 142. Sydney: W. Brown. 
1944. 

: London, Kurt. Backgrounds of conflict; ideas and forms n world politics. Pp. 
503. N.Y.: Macmillan. 19465. 

Matthews, Philip T., and Others. Report on housing. Pp. H. Sydney: Council of 
Social Sarvice of New South Wales. 1944. 

Naiditch, Isaac. Edmond de Rothschild. trans. Pp. 114. Washington: Zionist 
Organisation of Amer. 1945. 

Papanek, Jan. Czechoslovakia. Pp. 144. N.Y.: Internat. Univ. Press. 1045. 

Prics, John. British trade uniors. Pp. 45. Londen: Longmans, Green. 1944, 

Rabel, Ernst. The conflict of laws; a comparative study. Pp. 667. Ann Arbor: 
Univ. of Mich. Press. 1945. . 7 I 

Reeves, Joseph. A century of Rochdale co-operation, 1844—1244. Pp. 202. London: 
Lawrence & Wishart. 1944. - . 

Reyes Tayabas, Jorge. El poder ejecutivo frente a las leyes inoongtitucionsles. 
Pp. 65. México: Editorial Bolívar. 1944. 

Robinson, W. Hedley. Money and the citizen. Pp. 272. London: Duckworth. 
1944, 
Viekke, Bernard H. M. Evoluticn of the Dutch nation. Pp. 388. N.Y.: Roy. 1945. 

Wampler, E. M. China suffers; or, my six years of work during the incident. 
Pp. 277. Elgin (Ill.): Brethren Pub. House. 1945. 

Wilson, Christopher J. One African colony; the native rases of Kenya. Pp. 30. 
London: Signpost Press. 1945. i 

Articles 

Argentina. The land policy of Argentina, with particular reference to the con- 
quest oi the southern pampas. A. F. Zimmerson. Hisp. Am. Hist. Rev. Feb., 1945. 

— Escape to Montevideo. Vincent de Pascal. Inter-American. Aug., 1945. 

Australia. Australia; the problem of reinstatement. Editors. Round Table. June, 
1945. 

Brazil. The Brazilian program of administrative reform. Henry Reining, Jr. 
Am. Pol. Sci. Rev. June, 1945. 

. Brazil and the gag men. Frederico del Villar. Inter-American. July, 1945. 

British Commonwealth. British Commonwealth relations, Editors. Round Table. 
June, 1945. i 
. The ansac treaty and United Kingdom—Australian relations. Julius 
Stone. World Affairs. July, 1945. 

Burma. The future of Burma. Editora. Round Table, Jure, 1945. 

Canada. Problems of Canadian federalism. J. E. Hodgetts. State Govt. June, 
1945. 














. Trends in Canadian dəmocracy. Editors. Round Table. June, 1945. 
. Divorce in Canada. Geo. E. Taylor. Can, Bar Rev. June-July, 1945. 
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.‘Canadian program for maintaining employment and income. Edttors. 

Mo. Labor Rev. July, 1945. 

. Quebec saves our king. G. O. Rothney. War assets under the axe, I. 

Boris Sherashevski. Democracy and the Japanese Canadians. E. Fowke and A. G. 

Watson. Can. Forum. July, 1945. 

. In Canada it’s different. Bruce Hutchison. Fortune. Aug., 1945. 

. Consumer credit. Ralph W. Harris. Quar. Rev. of Com. Vol. XI, no. 3. 
China. The family in modern Chinese law. Werner Levi. Far Eastern Quar. May, 

1945. 














. China’s plans for postwar industrialisation. Editors. Mo. Labor Rev. 
July, 1945. 
. The outlook for democracy in China. P. L. Ralph. So. Atlan. Quar. 
July, 1945. 
. China’s race against time. Editors. Fortune. Aug., 1945. 
Colombia. The story of transportation in the Colombian Andes. H. L. Calvo- 
coresses. Bull., Pan Amer. Union: July, 1945. 
Egypt. Measures to meet postwar labor conditions in Egypt. Editors. Mo. Labor 
Rev. July, 1945. ~ 
Finland. Finland’s new way. A. J. Fischer. eae Rev. May, 1945. 
France. Divorce in French law. Manfred Simon. Juridical Rev. Apr., 1945. 
. Food and transport in France. Editors. Bull. of Int. News. May 12, 1946. 
————. Problems of French finance. R. P. Schwarz. Fortnightly. May, 1945. 
. The political situation in France. Dorothy a: Pickles. Pol. Quar. Apr.— 














June, 1945. 





. Economic and social policy in France. C. Bettelheim. Int. Lab. Rev. 
June, 1945. 





. France in Algeria. Werner Cahnman. Rev. of Politica. July, 1945. 
— The rebirth of the French spirit. André Siegfried. Foreign Affairs. July, 
1945. 


“ 





. The employment situation in France. Editors. Int. Lab. Rev. July, 1945. 

General and Comparative. La unión Panamericana y el estudio del derecho com- 
parado en América. Manuel S. Canyes. “El Foro,” Organo de la Barra Mexicano. 
Dec., 1944. 





. The development of constitutional guarantees of liberty. Roscoe Pound. 
Notre Dame Lawyer. Mar., 1945. 

. World free press. James Bartlett. Fortnightly. May, 1945. 

. A cultural approach to the postwar problems of southeast Asia. 
H.G. Q. Wales. Far Eastern Quar. May, 1945. 

. Coloured books; hesitations and prelude. L. B. Namter. Pol. Quar. 
Apr—June, 1945. 

. Slav and German. Ernst Klein. Fortnightly. June, 1945. 

. Democratic government in eastern Europe. T. E. Harvey. Contemp. 
Rev. June, 1946.- 

. Constitutional development in Latin America. R. H. Fitzgibbon. Par- 
liamentary government i in Latin America. W. S. Stokes. Am. Pol. Sci. Rev. June, 
1945. 























. Exit free enterprise in Europe? Lewis A. Coser. Contemp. Jewish 
Record. June, 1945. 

. Panslavism, its use and abuse. Clarence A. Manning. Ukrainian Quar. 
June, 1945. 

. Political currents in liberated Europe. Winifred N. Hadsel. For. Policy 
Rep. June 1, 1945. 
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. Economic trends in libərated Europe. Bruno Fes. For. Policy Rep. 
June 15, 1945. 

. False trade descriptions. K. Anderson. Aus. Law Jour. June 15, 1945. 
. The issue of. Ukrainian nationhood. Wm. H. Chamberlin. Mykola Khvy- 
lovy—communist and patriot. Honore Evach. Ukrainian Quar. June, 1945. 

. The Macedonian question. E. H. W. Bull. of Int. News. June 9, 1945. 
—— N The Balkans join up. Stoyan Christowe. Atlan. Mc. July, 1945. 

. The Arab world today. Harry St. J. E. Philby. World Affairs. July, 














1945. 





I . Liberated Europe; the economic inexorables. 'A British Oficial. Foreign 
Affairs. July, 1945. 
. The lessons of the nazi concentration camps. A. Guy Bettany. World 
Affairs. July, 1945. 
. The monarchies of Europe. @. Soloveytchik. Free Europe. July 13, 1945. 
. Has fascism ended witk Mussolini? Don Luigi Sterzo;. Rev. of Politics. 
July, 1945. 
. Will Europe nationalize industry? Tony Sender. Free World. Aug., 1945. 
Germany. The problem of postwar Germany. F. C. Balling. Jour. of Cent. Eur. 
Affairs, Apr., 1945. 
. The nazi penal system, II. Frederick Hoefer. Jour. of Crim. Law & 
Criminol. May—June, 1945. 
. The rôle of the public in a new Germany. James K. Pollock. Am. Pol. 
Sci. Rev. June, 1945. I 
. The German concentration camps. F. A. Voigt. Pclitical Germany. Ruth 
Gaevernits. Nineteenth Cent. July, 1945. 
. New constitutional departure in the acts of Berīn. Editors. The faith 
of Germany. Roland Oliver. Free Europe. July 13, 1945. 
. Hitler—the simplifier cf German nationalism. Waldemar Gurian. Rev. of 
Politics. July, 1945. 
. The indemnification of victims of nazi persecutioa. Hugo Marz. Jewish 
Soc. Studies. July, 1945. ; l 
Great Britain. British nationality and state succession. Fudolph Graupner. Law 
Quar. Rev. Apr., 1945. 
. The reform of the magistracy. Sir Henry Slesser. Fortnightly. May, 
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. Lloyd-George; some p3rsonal memories. Thomas Jones. Contemp. Rev. 
May, 1945. 

. The danger of inflation. J. H. Jones. Fortnightly. June, 1945. 

——nO. Old parliament nicknames. Charles Pendrill, Nat. Rev. June, 1945. 

. The eighth war budget. F. W. Hirst. Contemp. Rev. June, 1945. 

. The British government and the Beveridge repo~t. Joan S. Clarke. Soc. 
Service Rev. June, 1945. . 

. The state as medicine man. E. La M. Stowell. Hineteenth Cent. June, 














1945. 





. The origins of the national liberal federation. F. H. Herrick. Jour. of 

Mod. Hist. June, 1945. : 

. The housing problem in Great Britain. Great Britain, tired but free. 

Editors. Round Table. June, 1945. 

. War and juvenile delinquency in England and Wales, 1910-1943. W., A. 

Lunden. Am. Sociol. Rev. June, 1945. 

. The shipping industry. J. E. Emlyn-Jones. The key to a liberal educa- 

tion. Joan A. Ganed. Mr. Greenwood’s umbrella. J. F. S. Ress. Fatal foreign policy. 
e 
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Ward Smith. Liberalism—a crisis. David Mann. Liberal. June, 1945. 
. Britain’s future political leadership. ““Commentator.’’ Colonies; the cit- 
ics answered. H. R. Westwood. Postwar prosperity for Britain; the prospect. Bren- 
dan Bracken. Commonwealth & Empire Rev. June—Aug., 1945. 
. Juvenile delinquency. Alphonsus Bonner. Dublin Rev. July, 1945. 
. The British labor party; prospects and portents. A. L. Rowse. Foreign 
Affairs. July, 1945. 
. Guaranteed weekly wage for British building labor. Editors. Mo. Labor 
Rev. July, 1945. 
. You have been warned. Sir Ernest Benn. Dangerous leaders: Mr. A. V. 
Alexander. Custos. Mr. Bevin and the unknown man. “B.” Election law; hints aad 
warnings. Alfred Fellows. Nat. Rev. July, 1944. 
. Britain and the peace; the search for security. A. L. Kennedy. Thougkts 
on the education act. Frederic Evans. Quar. Rev. July, 1945. 
. How “demobs” are being helped. Editors. Labour. July, 1945. 
. Post-war plan for domestic workers. Editors. Labour. July, 1945. 
. Winston Churchill: an appreciation. Henry S. Commager. Am. Mercury. 
Aug., 1945. 

India. The legal and constitutionel basis of the executive government in Incia 
under the government of India Act, 1985. K. P. Sinha. Federal Law Jour. Feb., 
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. The federal aspects of the Indian constitution. S. Venkatakrishnan. 
Federal Law Jour. Mar., 1945. 

. The Indian soldier and postwar development. F. L. Brayne. Baluchistan 
and the northwest frontier in wartime. Sir Aubrey Metcalfe. Impressions of India in 
the war years. Sir Evelyn Wrench. Asiatic Rev. Apr., 1945. 

. India; the political situation. Editors. Round Table. June, 1945. 

. Lord Wavell’s visit and after. Str Frank Brown. Commonwealth & Em- 
pire Rey. June-Aug., 1945. 

. Shifting Indian sands. J. C. Prench. Nat. Rev. July, 1944. 

. New social forces in India. B. Shiva Rao. Foreign Affairs. July, 1945. 

. The Simla conference. Miriam S. Farley. Far Eastern Survey. Aug. 15, 
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Italy. Italy and land reform. Giuseppe M edici. Jour. of Land & Pub. Util. Econ. 
Feb., 1945. 





. Italy works her passage. Angelo Crespi. Contemp. Rev. June, 1945. 
Japan. Postwar Japan. J. C. Somerville. Nat. Rev. July, 1944. 

. Life in Japan today. Bernard Seeman. Am. Mercury. July, 1945. 

. “People’s army” in Japan. T. A. Bisson. Far Eastern Survey. Aug. 15, 
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. The Japanese press. Harry E. Wildes. Free World. Aug., 1945. 
Jugoslavia. Note on Yugoslavia. F. A. Voigt. Nineteenth Cent. June, 1945. 
. Yugloslavia. C. F. Melvills. Fortnightly. June, 1945. 

Malaya. The Malays and the Malayans. Sir George Maxwell. Nineteenth Cert. 
June, 1945. 








. Malaya, colony without plan. Raymond Kennedy. Far Eastern Survey. 
Aug. 15, 1945. 

Manchuria. The 1940 census of Manchuria. E. G. Beal, Jr. Far Eastern Quer. 
May, 1945. 

Mexico. Concordancia entre los Artfculos 61 y 44 y 45 del Código Fiscal de la 
Federación. Lic. Emilio Gusman Loyano. “El Foro,” Organo de la Barra Mexicano. 
Dec., 1944. 
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Netherlands. The Dutch and their problems. G. J. Renier. Contemp. Rev. June, 
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New Zealand. New Zealand: undermining stabilisation. Ecitors. Round Table.. - 
Jure, 1945. 

Palestine. Palestine; an economic appraisal. Ben B. Seligmcn. Contemp. Jewish 
Record. June, 1945. x 

Paraguay. Riverfront nation. Sylviu Martin. Inter-American. July, 1945. 

Philippines. The Philippines; challenge and opportunity. Editors. Amerasia. 
July, 1945. I 

Poland. The social aspects of the 1944 Warsaw uprising. Jelian Hochfeld. Jour. 
of Cent. Eur. Affairs. Apr., 1945. 

. Poland in perspective. Wiliam J. Rose. World Affairs. July, 1945. 
. The prewar unionizatiox of Polish workers. W. R. Malinowski. Jour. of 
Cent. Eur. Affairs. July, 1945. Ë 

Scotland. An historical survey of the law of Scotland prior tc the reign of David I. 
J. Z. Gardner. Juridical Rev. Apr., 1945. 

South Africa. South Africae; the budget. Editors. Round Table. June, 1945. 

. Native policy of South Africa. G. Heaton Nicholls. Commonwealth and 
Empire Rev. June—Aug., 1945. 
f . The Union of South Africa; the provinces and central government. State 
Govt. July, 1945. i ; 
Soviet Union. Collective farm inzome and differential rent. T. Laptev. Am. Rev. 
on the Sov. Union. May, 1945. 
š . Federalism in the U.S.S.R. Jchn N. H. Hazard. 8tete Govt. June, 1945. 
—. Anti-semitism in Russia. Solomon M. Schwarz. Common Sense. Aug., 




















1945. 
Spain. The foundation of the bank of Spain. E. J. Hamilton. Jour. of Pol. Econ. 
June, 1945. 
Sudan. Democracy in the Sudan. E. N. Corbyn. Pol. Quar- Apr. June, 1945. 
Sweden. Party government and the Swedish riksdag.’ R. 2. Spencer. Am. Pol. 
Sci. Rev. June, 1945. 
. The organization of salaried employees in Sweder. Otto Nordenskiöld. 
Int. Lab. Rev. July, 1945. ; 
Switzerland. Swiss democracy works. Edwin Muller. Common Senge. Aug., 1945. 
Uganda. Impressions of Uganda. G. W. Lucas. The Old Lady of Threadneedle 
Straet. June, 1945. 





INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
Books ane Pamphlets 


Beals, Carleton, and Others. What tke South Americans think of us. Pp. 400. 
N.Y.: McBride. 1945. 
Bennett, D. C. T. Freedom from war. Pp. 81. London: Pilot Press. 1945. 
Bentwich, Norman DeM. International law. Pp. 50. Londoa: Royal Inst. of Int. 
Affeirs. 1945. k Ë 
Beveridge, Sir William H. The price of peace. Pp. 104. London: Pilot Press. 1945. 
Branchi, Don Manuel. Chile and Great Britain. Pp. 63."London: D. Organ. 1945. 
Brebner, J. B. North Atlantic triangle; the interplay of Canada, the United 
Stetes, and Great Britain. Pp. 407. New Haven (Conn.): Yale Univ. Press. 1945. 
British Association for Labour Legislation. The new I.L.O? With introduction 
by Barbara Ward. Pp. 19. Landon: Brit. Assoc. for Labour Legislation. 1045. 
Culbertson, Ely. Our fight for total peace; world problems cf 1945 and new solu- 
tions. Pp. 60. N.Y.: Fight for Total Peace, Inc, 1945. à 
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Dallin, David J. The big three; the United States, Britain, Russia. Pp. 301. 
New Haven (Conn.): Yale Univ. Press. 1945. 

Douie, Charles. Peace treaty. Pp. 139. London: Simpkin Marshall 1945. : 

Davies, John P. Glorious banner. Pp. 92. West Bradford (Lancs., Eng.): Pencle 
Bks. 19465. 

Garbett, Cyril Forster. The Christian churches and international peace. Pp. 48. 
London: 8.C.M. Press, 1945. 

Hauhart, W. F. England’s decadent international economy; should the United 
States underwrite England and her empire for the future? Pp. 96. Appleton (Wis ): 
G. G. Nelson. 1945. 

Holles, Everett. Unconditional surrender. Pp. 366. N.Y.: Howell, Soskm. 1945. 

Internat. Labour Office. Exploitation of foreign labor by Germany. Pp. 2€1. 
Montreal: Internat. Lab. Off. 1945. , 

Krout, John A. World organization—economic, political, and social. Pp. 1681. 
(Proc., Acad. of Pol. Sci., May, 1945) N.Y.: Acad. of Pol. Sci., Columbia Univ. 

Lauterpacht, H. An international bill of the rights of man. Pp. 230. N.Y.: 
Columbia Univ. Press. 1945. 

Lombardo Toledano, Vicente. What does the C.T.A.L. mean? “Latin American 
federation of labor” 1944. Mexico: Confederación trabajadores de America-latina. 
1944. 

I Mance, Sir Harry 0. Internationa] river and canal transport. Pp. 115. London: 
Oxford Univ. Press. 1945. 

Meerloo, A. M. Total war and the human mind. Pp. 80. N.Y.: Internat. Univ. 
Prees. 1945. 

Pollitt, Harry. How to win the peace. Pp. 96. London: Central Bks. 1945. 

Reves, Emery. The anatomy of peace. Pp. 275. N.Y.: Harper. 1945. 

Scelle, Georges. Droit international public; manuel élémentaire avec les textes 
essentiels. Pp. 764. Paris: Domat-Montchrestien. 1944. 

Schwarrenberger, Georg. International law. Vol. I: as applied by international 
courts and tribunals. Pp. 645. London: Stevens. 1945. 

Shenoy, Bellikoth R. The postwar depression and the way out. Pp. 159. Allaha- 
bad: Kitabistan. 1944. 

Summers, Robert E., comp. Dumbarton Oaks. Pp. 267. N.Y.: H. w. Wilson. 
1945. 

` Ward, Robert S. Asia for the Asiatics? the techniques of Japanese PAR TA 
Pp. 218. Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press. 1945. 


Articles 

Argentina. Argentina and Britain. Norman MacKensie. Pol. Quar. Apr.—Juns, 
1945. 

Austria. Is Austria “lebensfihig’’? Alfred Werner. Jour. of Cent. Eur. Affairs. 
July, 1945. 

Aviation. Internal consequences of international air regulations. Erwin Seago 
and V. E. Furman. Univ. of Chicago Law Rev. June, 1045. 

China. The beginnings of the Burlingame mission. W. B. Walsh. Far Eastern 
Quar. May, 1945. 

Diplomacy. New trends in diplomacy. Robert Sencourt. Quar. Rev. July, 1945. 

Food. Food for post-war Europe. Editors. Bull. of Int. News. May 26, 1945. 
. Increasing the food supply of the western hemisphere—a codperative 
program. W. C. Brister. Bull, Pan. Amer. Union. July, 1945. 

France. The Maginot line. T. M. Gibson. Jour. of Mod. Hist. June, 1945. 

Germany. Germany, Europe, and the world. F. A. Hermens. Rev. of Politica. 
July, 1945. 
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. Germany’s third try. Lord Vansittart. Atlan. Mo. Aug., 1945. 
Great Britain. Anglo-American economic relations. George Soule. Pol. Quar. Apr.~ 
J'ine, 1945. 








. The British Commonwaalth as a great power. H. Duncan Hall. For- 
eign Affairs. July, 1945. 

International Administration. Problems of international aiministration. Davtd 
Mirany. Personnel and finance. Chester Purves. Pub. Admin. 3pring, 1945. “ i 

International Conferences. Highlights of the conference as Mexico City. Raul 
d Eca. World Affairs. June, 1945. 
. The San Francisco conference. Vera Mtcheles Dean. For. Policy Rep. 
July 15; 1946. 

International Labor Office. Some aspects of administratior in the international 
labor office. M. R. K. Burge. Pub. Admin. Spring, 1345. 

International Law. The rule of law among naticns. Rober? H. Jackson. Amer. 
Bar Assov. Jour. June, 1945. 

International Trade and Finance. Forward to free trade! Deryck Abel, Liberal. 
June, 1945. I 7 
. The future of international trade. John Donaldson Soc. Sci. July, 1945. 

Japan. America and Japan? F. W. Pick. Contemp. Rev. May, 1945. 

Military Government. Some aspects of the law of belligeremt occupation. H. M. 
Jamieson. Juridical Rev. Apr., 1945. 
. Perils of a military governor. R. E. Garrigan. Nat. Hun. Rev. July, 1945. 
. Military government and the will of the victors. R. H. Gabriel. Va. 
Guar. Rev. Summer, 1946. 

Peace Problems. The great apostasy. Gordon Millar. Nat. Rev. June, 1945. 
. Unconditional surrender anc a unilateral declaration of peace. Francis 
C. Balling. Am. Pol. Sci. Rev. June, 1945. 
- Small nations, great powers, and peace. H. M. Soitzer. World Affairs. 




















June, 1945. 





. The treatment of Germany. Jacob Viner. Foreign Affairs. July, 1945. 
—— Are Germans men? Milton Mayer. Common Sense. July, 1945. 
. Processes of peace-making: the lessons of 1918-- 919. F. S. Marston. 
World Affairs. July, 1946. 
. Europe’s empty larder. Maurice Goldbloom. Common Sense. Aug., 1945. 
Poland. Poland and Russia in the past and in the future. Manfred Kridl. Jour. 
of Cent. Eur. Affairs. July, 1945. 
Regions. Central Europe and Russia. Oscar Jászi. Four power pacts: 1983-1945, 
Bené Albrecht-Carrié. Jour. of Cent. Eur. Affairs. Apr., 1945. 
. The inter-American regional system. C. 3. Fenwict. Am. Pol. ‘Sci, Rev. 











June, 1945. 





. Britain and the Arab world. U. P. Mayer. Contemp. Rev. June, 1045. 
. European organism. Hister. Dublin Rev. July, 1645. 
. Population trends in the Orient. Frank Lorimer. Foreign Affairs. July, 








1945. 





. The legend of Vergaillez. K. R. Rossman. Soc. Sci July, 1945. 

. The Palestine mandate and the league of Arab sates. Norman Bent- 
wich. World Affairs. July, 1945. 

. Palestine and America’s rôle in the Middle East Grant 8. McClellan. 
For. Polisy Rep. July 1, 1945. 

. The struggle for the domination of the Baltic. Alfzed Bilmanis. Foreign 
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policy and high finance in the Bismarckian period. Veit Valentin. Jour. of Cent, Eur. 
Affairs. July, 1045. ; 
Soviet Union. Soviet power in 1970. Donald W. Smithburg. Common Sense. July, 
1945. : 
. Russia’s strategy in the Pacific. Erwin Lessner. Harper’s. July, 1945. 
. What Russia wants in the Far East. David J. Dallin. Am. Mercury. 
July, 1045. 
Sweden. Sweden and the war. Ernst Benedict. Contemp. Rev. May, 1945. 
UNRRA. The personnel program of the United Nations relief and rehabilitation 
administration. Wm. F. Héwell. Pub. Person. Rev. July, 1945. 
War Crimes. War criminals. Lord Addison. Fortnightly. May, 1945. 
. By what tribunal shall war offenders be tried? Sheldon Glueck. Neb. 
Law Rev. June, 1945. 
. Criminal] responsibility of individuals and international law. A. (Q. D. 
Levy. Univ. of Chicago Law Rev. June, 1945. 
. Universality of jurisdiction over war crimes. W. B. Cowles. Calif. Lew 
Rey. June, 1945. 
. Punish the war criminals. Joseph A. Padway. Amer. Federationiat. July, 




















1945. 

World Organization. The Dumbarton Oaks proposals regarding the settlement cf 
international disputes. Amos J. Peaslee. Temple Univ. Law Quar. Mar., 1945. 
. Proposals for postwar world organization..A. P. Fernbach and Llewellyn 
Pfankuchen. Wis. Law Rev. Mar., 1945. E 
. À permanent court of international justice. Normen Bentwich. Fort- 
nightly. June, 1945. I 
. Through the gates of San Francisco. George Glasgow. Contemp. Rev. 
June, 1945. 
. American pattern for San Francisco. W. F. Sands. World Affairs. June, 














1945. 





. America and world order. Edttors. Round Table. June, 1945. 
. The rôle of Latin America in relation to current trends in internatioral 
organization, A. P. Whitaker. Am. Pol. Sci. Rev. June, 1945. 
- . International justice requires the world court. Thomas E. Dewey. Amer. 
Bar Assoc. Jour. June, 1945. ` 
. Failure at Frisco. Leo M. Cherne. Common Sense. July, 1945. 
———. World federation of trade unions. Editors. Labour. July, 1945. 
——. Assaying San Francisco. Robert J. Watt. Amer. Federationist. July, 1945. 
———. The best we can get? Milton Mayer. Common Sense. Aug., 1945. 
. Postscript on San Francisco. Max Ascoli. The charter and power pol- 
itics. Norman Angell. The economic and social council. Raoul Aglion. Free World. 
Aug., 1945. 

World War II. Roosevelt; architect of victory. S. K. Ratcliffe. Contemp. Rev. 
June, 1945. 
. The Commonwealth and Empire’s: contribution to victory. Editors. 
Commonwealth & Empire Rev. June-Aug., 1945. 
. America at war; victory in Europe.. Hanson W. Baldwin. Foreign Affairs. 
July, 1945. I 
. Which war comes next? H. C. McGinnis. Cath. World. July, 1945. 
. Atrocities—world war II. James McCawley. Cath. World. Aug., 1945. 
. Ultimatum for Japan. David N. Rowe. Far Eastern Survey. Aug. 16, 





























1945. 


À 
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LOCAL GOYERNMENT 
Books and Pamphlets 


Churchill, H. S. The city is the people. Pp. 186. N.Y.: Reynal & Hitchcock. 1945. 

Housing Authority of the City of Newark. A study of the sccial effects of public 
housing in Newark. Pp. 85. Newark (N.J.): Housing Authority of the City of New- 
ark. 1944. 

Weegee. Naked city. Pp. 245. N.Y.: Duell, Sloan & Pearce. 1945. ' 


Articles 


City ‘Goveraiiane Functional types of cities. G. M. Kneedler, Pub. Management. 
July, 1945. - 


Finance. Financial problems of Virginia towns and cities. Ecttors. Va. Mun. Rev. 
May, 1945. ' 
. New sources of municipal revenue. Editors. Am. Gity. Aug., 1945. 
Health. Modern methods of mosquito control. J. Lyell. Am. City. Aug., 1945. 
. Community and codperative slaughterhouses and meat inspection. 
E. J. Tully and L. F. Warrick. The Municipality. Aug., 1945. 

Housing. City seeks war-housing control. W. K. Peery. Nat. Mun. Rev. July, 
1945. 











. When the war is over, the slums must go. Postwa> honsing—whose job 
is it? Editors. Urban redeVelopment legislation anclyszed. S. H. Mott. Am. City. 
Aug., 1945. 

Inter-Governmental Relations. Cities and federal-aid highways. H. D. Fritz. 
Pub. Management. June, 1945, 

Labor. Municipalities and high postwar employment. P. D. Fahnestock. New 
Jersey Municipalities. June, 1945. 
. Detroit’s armed camps. Earl Brown. Harper’s. July, 1945. 

Local Government Abroad. The Abercrombie greater London plan. H. S. 
Phillips. Pub. Admin. Spring, 19465. 
. Historia lonal de La Hebana, Jenaro Artiles. Rev. Bim. Cubana. Mar.— 








Apr., 1946. 





. The esate London plan. W. A. Robson. Pol Quar. Apr.—June, 1945. 
. British local authorities plan expanded service to citizens. Lady Ernest 
Simon. Minn. Municipalities. July, 1945. 
. A glimpse of Caracas. Edtters. Bull, Pan. Amer. Union. July, 1945. 
. England plans area changes. Lady Ernest Simon. Nat. Mun. Rev. July, 











1945. 

Personnel. The personnel functions in municipal management. C. E. Ridley. 
Pub. Person. Rev. July, 1945. 

Planning. Minimum planning goals for small cities. E. E. Wilkens. Pub. Man- 
agement. June, 1945. 
. Among those postwar plans. Gertrude I:. McLaughlin. New Jersey Mu- 
nicipalities. June, 1945. 
. Policies in postwar planning of water and sewage works. Harry E. 
Jordan. Minn, Municipalities. July, 1945. f 
. Long-range planning in Salem. Clay Cochran aad C. B. McCullough. 
Western City. July, 1946. 

Public Works. Federal aid for public works. Donoh H. Hanks. Mich. Munic. 
Rev. July, 1945. I 
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Surplus Property. How municipalities will purchase federal surplus. D. W. 
Hanks, Jr. Va. Mun. Rev. May, 1945. 
. Federal surplus property for cities. P. L. Seymour. Pub. Management. 
June, 1945. 

Trees. New Jersey a pioneer in organized shade tree development. a T, Kess- 
ler. New Jersey Municipalities. June, 1945. 

Water Works. Ground-water code for Washington [State]. W. ae Kunigk. 
Western City. July, 1945. 

Urban Sociology. The effect of war industry on a small city. 5. Pinel. Pub. Maa- 
agement. July, 1945. 





POLITICAL AND LEGAL PHILOSOPHY 
Books and Pamphlets 


Bertrand, Louis. Saint Augustin. Pp. 317. Montreal: Les Editions Variétés. 1945. 

Brogan, Dents W. The free state; some considerations on its practical value. Pp. 
129. N.Y.: Knopf. 19465. 

«Eagleton, Clyde. The forces that tate our future. Pp. 200. N.Y.: N.Y. Univ. 
Press. 19465. 

Ebenstein, William. The pure theory of law. Pp. 211. Madison (Wis.): Univ. of 
Wis. Press, 1945. 

Field, G. C. Pacifism and conscientious objection. Pp. 130. N.Y.: Macmillan. 
1945. 

Gomes Machado, Lourival. Alguns aspestos atuais do problema do m-todo, objeto 
e divisões da ciencia politica. Pp. 111. Sho Paulo: Universidade de S. Paulo. 1943. 

Hamiiton, Wallace. Clash by night [conscientious objectors]. Pp. 58. Wallingford 
(Pa.): Pendle Hill. 1945. 

Heimann, Eduard. History of economic doctrines. Pp. 263. London: Oxford. 
1945. 

Hercules, Eric E. L. Democracy limited, Pp. 188. Cleveland: Central Pub. 
House. 1945. 

Kardiner, Abram, and Others. The psychological frontiers of society. Pp. 499, 
N.Y.: Columbia Univ. Press. 1945. 

Landry, Stuart O. The cult of equality [race problem]. Pp. 859. New Orleans: 
Pelican Pub. Co. 1945. 

Lipson, Ephraim. A planned economy or free enterprise; the lessons of history. 
Pp. 326. Forest Hills (N.Y.): Transatlantic Arts. 1945. 

Mannin, Ethel E. Bread and roses; an Utopian survey and blue-print. Pp. 192. 
London: Macdonald. 1945. 

Napolitano, Gaetano. Scienya economics o scienya della prosperità dei popoli. 
Pp. 210. Rome: Editorials Romana. 1944. 

Pigou, Arthur C. Lapses from full employment. Pp. 72. London: Macmillan. 
1945. 

Reckitt, M. B., ed. Prospect for Christendom; essays in catholic social reconstruc- 
tion. Pp. 255. London: Faber & Faber. 1945. 

Rochester, Anna. Capitalism and progress. Pp. 111. N.Y.: Internat. Pubs. 1945. 

Sandoval, José Enrique de. Problemas sociales de la guerra y la pay (XXVI 
reunion de la conferencia internacional del trabajo, Fila delfia, 1944) Pp. 245, La 
Habana Editorial Lex. 1944. 

Tawney, R. H. Beatrice Webb: 1858-1043. Pp. 28. London: Oxford. 1945. 

Walker, Clarence M. Yesterday's tomorrow; the right or wrong of the social sys- 
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tem and its understood customs and morals, Pp. 192. N.Y.: Eouse of Field, Inc. 
1944, 


Articles 

Anti-Semitism. From Haman to Hitler. Blanche E. C. Dugdcle. Quar. Rev. July, 
1945. 

Anthropology. The definition of man. Too Thomas. Dublin Eev. July, 1945. 

Burke. Pamphlet replies to Burke’s Reflections. C. Cone. Soathwestern Soc. Soi. 
Quar. July, 1945. 

Carlyle. Thomas Carlyle, prophes of fascism. J. S. Schapiro. Jour. of Mod. Hist. 
June, 1945. 

Christianity. The tragedy of the human family. Raoul E. Desvernine. Cath. 
World. July, 1945. 

Confucianism. The impact of Confucianism on Cana Srey. Europe. 
A. H. Roubotham. Far Eastern Quar. May, 1945. 

Conscientious Objectors. Values and group behavior in twe camps for conscien- 
tious objectors. H. Otto Dahlke. Am. Jour. of Sociol. July, 1945. 

. Conservatism. Anatomy of the little man. Fergus Glenn. Cam. Forum. Aug., 1945. 

Croce. Croce and the German problem. René Aibrechi-Ca:rié. So. Atlan. Quar. 
July, 1945. 

Culture. The psychological basis of culture. C. A. Elwood. Sociol. & Soc. Re- 
search. July—Aug., 1945. 

Economic Theory. Sociological elements in Veklen’s ecoromic theory: A. K. 
Davis. Jour. of Pol. Econ. June, 1845. 
. Full employment in a free society. Arthur Smilies.. Am. Econ. Rev. 





June, 1945. 

. Empirical cost study and economic theory. Aifred Bornemann. Àc- 
counting Rev. July, 1945. 

. Hayek’s hayride. C. Hartley Grattan. Harper’s. Jaly, 1945. 

. Dr. Alvin Hansen: pioneer economist. Samuel Tannenbaum. Am. Mer- 
cury. July, 1945. 

. A report on Beveridge. E. A. Beder. Can. Forum. Aug., 1945. 

. Beveridge’s “full employment in a free society.” x. G. Wasson. Summer, 

















1946. 

Ethical Theory. The political function of the modern lie. Alexandre Koyré. 
Contemp. Jewish Record. June, 19465. 
. Consumption and the good life. A. R. Hodgkins. Southwestern Soc. Soi. 
Quar. July, 1945. 

Humanism. Germanism and humenism. Edgar Stern-Rubarth. Contemp. Rev. 
June, 1945. 

Jefferson. Political philosophy from John Locke to Themas Jefferson, I. J. F. 
Reinhardt. Univ. of Kansas City Law Rev. Dec., 1944—Feb.. 1945. 
. Thomas Jefferson and the constitution. C. P. Paterson. Minn. Law Rev. 
Mar., 1945. 

Jurisprudence. Justice or law. David A. Simmons. Mick. State Bar Jour. May, 
1945. 

Jewish Theorists. Arkady Kremer, Vladimir Medem, and the ideology of the 
Jewish “Bund.” Koppel S. Pinson. Jewish Soc. Studies. July, 1945. 

Koestler. Arthur Koestler and the future of the left. Granville Hicks. Antioch 
Rev. June, 1945, - 
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Liberalism. Postwar economic planning and liberalism. Leonora Herrick. World 
Affairs. June, 1945. 
. Freedom is not enough. Geordi B. de Huszar. Bo. Atlan. Quar. July, 1945. 

Nietzsche. Nietzsche’s theory of decadence and the transvaluation of all values. 
George de Huszar. Nietssche’s doctrine of eternal recurrence. Karl Léwith, Nietsche, 
—an evaluation. Charles Morris. Discussion. Kurt Riezler, James Gutmann, Walter 
Eckstein. Nietzsche and the bourgeois spirit. Paul TiHick. Friedrich Nietzsche ir the 
judgment of posterity. Walter Eckstein. The genesis of the concept of sciertific 
progress. Edgar Zilsel. Jour. of the Hist. of Ideas. June, 1945. 

Philosophy of History. Henry Adame’s theory of history; a: Puritan defense. 
Nathadia Wright. New Eng. Quar. June, 1945. 

Politics and the Soul. The plight of the soul. Frank O’ Malley. Rev. of Politics. 
July, 1945. 

Proudhon. Pierre Joseph Proudhon, harbinger of fascism. J. S. Schapiro. Am. 
Historical Rev., July, 1945. 

Public Opinion. Public opinion in the theory of democracy. Francis G. Wilson. 
Thought. June, 1945. 

Religion. Religion and power. Heinz Fulau. Antioch Rev. June, 1945. 
. The war and our religious condition. A. L. Kinsolving. Va. Quar. Rev. 
Summer, 1045. 

Roman Catholicism. The secret road to peace. Thomas O’ Malley. Cath. World. 
July, 1945. 

Roosevelt. Roosevelt; a modern Jefferson. T. T. McAvoy. Rev. of Politics. July 
1045. 

Thomas Mann. Thomas Mann’s way to politics. J. Lesser. Contemp. Rev. June, 
1045. 








MISCELLANEOUS 
Books and Pamphlets 


Kader, Boris M. Life, I salute you! an old world crumbling, a new world forming. 
Pp.368. Cambridge (Mass.): Sci.-Art. Publishers. 1945. 

Moon, Bucklin, ed. Primer for white folks. Pp. 505. Garden City (N.Y.): Double- 
day. 1945. 

Wilbur, Karl M. A history of Unitarianism; Socianism and its antecedents. Pp. 
630. Cambridge (Mass.): Harvard. Univ. Press. 1945. 


Articles 


Canon Law. The marriages of unworthy Catholics: canons 1065 and 1066. J. J. 
Heneghan. The Jurist. July, 1945. 

Militarism. Social adjustments in militarism. K. C. Me Donagh: Sociol. & Soc. 
Research. July—Aug., 1945. 

Population. The mystery of population decline. Alec Craig. Fortnightly. June, 
1945. 

Research. The task for the social scientist. C. W. Shull. Soc. Sci. July, 1945. 

` . Looking forward in the social sciences. F. Stuart Chapin. Sociol. & Soc. 
Research. July—Aug., 1945. 

Social Reform. Romance and social reform. G. M. Hort. Contemp. Rev. May, 
1945. 

Victory. The realists; reflections after V-E Day [poem]. L. Aaronson. Nine- 
teenth Cent. July, 1945. 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATDNS 


MILES O. PRICH 
Law Inbrary, Columbia University 


AMERICAN 
UNITED STATES 
Agriculture Department 
Personnel office. Handbook for your information. [Oct., 943, slightly revised April, 


1945.) Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1945. 39 p. (Misc. rub. 532. (An outline of the 
history and organization of the Department, for the icfarmatior of its employees.) 


Commerce Department 
Census bureau. The bureau of the census is now issuing a “summary of biostatis- 
tics, maps and charts, population, natalizy and mortality statistics” for the vari- 
ous countries of South America. They are prepared ix -odperat on with the codrd- 
inator of Inter-American affairs office of the State department. Seen to date are 
those for Bolivia (69 p.), Brasil (180 p.), Colombia (133 p.), and Uruguay (129 p.) 
Census, 1940. Housing: Characteristics by -ype of structure, regions, 
states, cities of 100,000 or more, and principal metropclitan districts, 1945. Wash- 
ington: Govt, Ptg. Off., 1945. viii, £02 p. 31.00. í 


Congress I 
House of representatives. Handbook for servicemen aad serviewomen of World 
Wer II and their dependents, including rights and > nefits oz veterans of World 
War I and their dependents... [prepared by W-ixht Patman]. Washington: 
Govt. Ptg. Off., 1945. (H. doc. 184, 79th Cong., 1st sess.) 10¢. 
Civil service committee, Investigetion of civilizn empleyment, report pur- 
suant to H. res. 66... Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off, 1945. =v, 110 p. [Includes 
digest of provisions of law fixing pay for employees in the <xecutive branch of 
the government, prepared by the civil service commizsion.] 
Salary and wage administration in the federal serv-ce: hearings ... on 
H.R. 2497 and H.R. 2708, 79th Cong., 1st sess. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1945. 
249 p. ' 











District of Columbia committee. Establishing boundary line between Dis- 
trict of Columbia and Virginia, report to accompany H.R. 3220: ... Washington: 
Govt. Ptg. Of., 1945. 15 p. map. (H.rp. 595, 79th Cong., 1s- sess.) 

Senate. Legislative counsel office. General welfare clause [of federal Constitution], 
memorandum... prepared by Office of Legislative Counsel, Senate. Washington: 
Govt. Ptg. Ofi., 1945. 20 p. (8. doc. 46, 79th Cong.. -st sess.~ 

Civil service committee. Balary and wage administratien in federal service, hearings, 
79th Cong., 1st sess., 8. 807, to improve salary and Fage administration in federal 
service ... Washington: Govt. Ptg. Of., 1945. 284-p. 35¢. I 
Education and labor committee. Discrimination in eraploymeat. Fair employment 
practice act, hearings ... Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1942. 189 p. 254. 





Library of Congress ; 
General reference and bibliography division. Universal military training, selected 
and annotated list of references; comp. by Frances Cheney, Washington, 1945. 
188 p. (processed). 
Law library. A guide to the law and legal literature of Mexco, by John T. Vance 
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and H. L. Clagett. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1945. 269 p. $2.00. (This is the 
sixth in the Latin American series of guides to law and literature, and is probably 
the most important. It is indispensable as a guide to source material on the law of 
Mexico, including that on the Constitution.) 


Selective Service 


Director. Selective service as the tide of war turns. The 3rd report of the director 
of selective service, 1943-1944. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1945. 666 p. illus. 
(Nominally this is an annual report, but in fact it is a rather popular acccunt, 
copiously illustrated, of how the draft works in a democracy. There is ample legis- 
lative and regulatory material.) 


State Department 


The foreign service of the United States; what it is and the career it offers. Wash- 
ington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1945. 3 p. (This is only part of the material sent out with 
announcements of an examination for admission to the foreign service, tc be 
given November 19 and 29, 1945, but is in brief an effective statement of the 
duties and qualifications of a career member of that service, 


Treasury Department 
Library. National wealth and national income in the United States and foreign 
countries; selected list of references, Revised edition. Washington, 1945. 7& p. 
(mim.) 


President 


8rd report to Congress on United States participation in operations of UNRRA 
under the act of March 28, 1944. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1945. 45 p. 


War Department 
Army service forces, Civil affairs handbook: Italy. Section 2: Supplement. Allied 
military government manual of proclamations and instructions used in Sicily. 
Headquarters, Army Service Forces, 27 November, 1943. 278 p. (M 358-2. This 
has been restricted, but is now believed to be on unclassified list.) 
Military government handbook—Germany. Section 2M: Proclamations, 
ordinances, and laws issued by Allied military government in Germany. Head- 
quarters, Army Service Forces, 6 January, 1945. 30 p. (mim.) 
Same, Changes, number 1. Headquarters, Army Service Forces, Washing- 
ton, D.C., 5 May, 1945. 31-46 p. (The issue of January 6 was restricted, but tkis 
classification was removed on May 6, and the revised pages 81—46, embodying 
additions and changes, was issued. Included in the two publications are the 
Proclamation no. 1, establishing military government, 12 laws of major impor- 
tance, several general orders, ordinances, and notices.) 


STATE AND TERRITORIAL 
ALABAMA 


Universtty of Alabama, University. A manual for Alabama legislators. 3d edition. 
University, 1945. 106 p. map. 








CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles. Bureau of budget and efficiency. Organization, administration, and 
operation of the department of public safety. Los Angeles, 1944. 140 p. tables, 
charts. (mim.) i 
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FLORIDA 


State planning board. The need for state financial aid to Florida municipalities , 
Tallahassee, December, 1944. 32 p. 


GEORGIA 


Legislature. House of representatives. Clerk. Proposed new const-tution to be sub- 
mitted to the voters of Georgia... August 7, 1945. Atlanta, 1345. 98 p. 


MIGEIGAN 


Dapartntent of state. Supplement to Michigan administrative coce containing com- 
pilation, codification, or amendments of rules, regulations, or orders adopted sub- 
sequent to January 1, 1944, with appropriate references to she original rules, 
etc... . Comp. under the supervision of Herman H. Dignan, secretary of state, 
G. T. Hartman, deputy secretary of state. Lansing, Franklin DeKleine Co., 1945. 
33 p. (The original code was issued in 1944, and contained 1567 p., selling for 
$5.00. Wisconsin and Michigan are the pioneers ameng states in thus publishing 
their administrative codes.) 

Universtiy of Michigan, Ann Arbor. Institute of foreign studies. Surope, its peoples 
and cultures, an area course. The northern, northwestern, anc central European 
countries and ee a syllabus, by Paul Honigsh2im, Ann Arbor, 1945. 55 p. 
(mim.) - 


MISSOURI 


University of Missouri, Columbia. The Missouri plan for the selection of judges. 
Columbia, 1945. 114 p. (Univ. of Mo. studies, v. 29, no. 2.) 
General assembly. Commitice on legislative research. State certificatés of indebted- 
ness of Missouri. Jefferson City, 1845. 14 p. (Report no. 4.) 


NEW JERSEY 


` Legislature. Senate. Committee to inguire into the activities of :tate, county, or. mu~ 
nicipal agencies. First report... Trenton, 1945. 39 p. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


General assembly, Joint sicte government commission. Committze on continuation of 
the tax study. The economic resources and related «ax problems of the common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania . . . Harrisburg, 1945. 118 p. (Repors no. 10). 
Pennsylvania State Collegs, State College. Institute of local government. Pennsyl- 
venia penology, 1944. A report on penal and correctional ins:itutions and correc- 
tional policy in the state of Pennsylvania, by Harry Elmer Barnes, with the col- 
laboration of Negley K. Teeters and Albert G. Frazer. State College, 1944. 107 p. 
(mim.) 


RAODE ISLAND 


Special commission to study the financial problems of the state goverpment and mu- 
nictpaltlies. Report ... Providence, 1945. 8 p. 


BOUTH CAROLINA 
Universtiy of South Carolina, Columbia. South Carolina: economic and social con- 
ditions in 1944. Columbie, University of South Carolina Press, 1945. 289 p. tables. 
(Publications: social science series 1, na. 1.) $2.50. 
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VIRGINIA f 
Commission to study the sales and use tax. The sales and use tax. Report... Rich- 
mond, 1046. 76 p. : 


FOREIGN AND INTERNATIONAL 
ARGENTINA 
Embajada, U.S. Report of the position of Argentina in reference to the confarance 
on the problems of war and peace held in Mexico, 1945, and other declarations of 


the United Nations. Washington, 1945. 8 v. in 1. [English, Spanish, Portuguese] 
(mim.) ` 


CHILE 


Universidad da Chile. El jefe de estado en las constituciones americanas, Osv=.1do 
E Miranda Arenas. Santiago de Chile, Imp. de carabineros, 1944. 105 p. (Thesis.) 


COLOMBIA 


Congreso. La reforma constitucional en le Congreso... Bogotá, Imprenta Na- 
cional, 1945. 181 p. 

. Comentarios al proyecto sobre reformas constitucionales presentado por 
el gobierno al Congreso de 1944 [por] Ramón Rosales... Bogotá, Imprenta 
Nacional [1944?] 285 p. 


CUBA 


es ; 
Universidad de la Habana. Derecho administrativo; la actividad administrativa 
y sus manifestaciones., (2 ed.) . . . Estudio preliminar por el doctor Rafael Santos 
Jiménez ... Havana, Cultural, 8.4., 1945. xxxii, 531 p. 





GREAT BRITAIN ; 
British information services. Information division. Britain and the mandates sy3- 
tem. 1945. 15 p. (mim.) 
Town and country planning ministry. Merseyside plan, 1944, by F. Longstreth 
Thompson. London, H. M. S. O., 1945. 7/6. 


GUATEMALA 
Secretaria de relaciones exteriores. Coleccion de tratados de Guatemala, compilada 
por José Rodriguez Cerna: Pactos con paises Europeos y Asiaticos. Guatemala, 
Tip. Nacional, 1944. 265 p. (Publicaciones de la Secretaria de relaciones exterioras, 
volumen III.) 


INDIA 


Government of India information service. Government of India’s industrial policy. 
1945. 15 p. (mim.) 


MEXIOO 
Department of foreign affairs. The Department has instituted in 1945 a series 
called ‘International policy, popular series,” of which three issues have been seen. 
They are, respectively, Our international policy, Towards the organization of the 
coming peace, and Our contribution to the cause of the Americas, all speeches by 
Ezequiel Padilla, secretary of foreign affairs. They are in folder form, about twelve 
pages each.) 
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Presidente. Mexico coopera con las naciones aliadas. Nuestra bandera ondea en 
„Ilos campos de la lucha. [por] Manuel Avile Camacho, Presidexté de los Estados 
Unidos Mexicanos. Mexico, D.F., 1944. 74 p. 


POLAND, : Š 


Polish government information center. Polish amendments to Dumbarton Oaks 
proposals, 1945. 27 p. 10¢. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFIOB 


The exploitation of foreign labour by Germany. Montreal, 1845. 286 p. $1.50. 
(While primarily a labor work, this is iargely concerned alse with the govern- 
mental organisation necessary to take care of ‘this unusual Eroblem, and hence 
has a decided interest for political scientists.) 


UNITED NATIONS INFORMATION OFFICE 


Japan’s record and world security. New York, 1945. 40 p. 13. (Consists of ex- 
cerpts from official documents and speeches of Japanese and Jnited Nations offi- 
cials, on such subjects as the face superiority. myth, belief in invincibility, plans 
for world conquest, punishment of war criminals, etc.) 

The United Nations Information Office (610 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y.) 
will reproduce by photo-offset about 12,000 pages of the dccuments of the San 
Francisco Conference, for subscribers. Originally, iz was thought the price would 
be $100, then $90, and now $75 is suggested, as subscriptiors come in. The con- 
tents will be selected documents, and not the full cocumentetion. 
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WARTIME RATIONING AND GOVERNMENTAL 
ORGANIZATION 


PAUL M. O’LEARY* 
Cornell University 


Prior to Pearl Harbor, few Americans had given any serious and 
sustained thought to rationing as a form of wartime economic con- 
trol. The United States was felt to be a land of chronic surplus in 
which rationing had no place. To be sure, certain industrial raw 
materials had become scarce under the impact of the defense pro- 
gram early in 1941, and had been subjected to priorities control by 
the Office of Production Management. But rationing of consumers’ 
goods was not taken very seriously. Mr. Ickes’ East Coast gasoline 
“shortage” of the late summer and early fall of 1941 had evapo- 
rated quickly. There were, of course,.a few bright young men in the 
back rooms of Leon Henderson’s O.P.A. who knew that strict war- 
time price control of consumers’ goods would eventually necessi- 
tate rationing, price increases not being permitted to control dis- 
tribution of relatively scarce goods. But even in the O.P.A. the _ 
immediate pressure of other duties, principally the control of * 
prices of basic raw materials and the preparation of a price control 
act then being considered by Congress, prevented the creation of 
any real rationing organization. Pearl Harbor found the United 
States with no rationing plans, no rationing organization, and no 
real appreciation of the indispensability of rationing in a genuine 
all-out war effort. 

‘ Within sixteen months after Pearl Harbor, the United States had 
thirteen major rationing programs, operating through 5,600 ration- ` 

* Formerly Deputy Administrator in Charge of Rationing, and now professor 


of economics and dean of the School of Business and Public Administration at 
Cornell University. 
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ing boards. A nation-wide system of ration banking was working 
well. All the programs, with the exception of gasoline, were operat- 
ing smoothly, and even in the case of gasoline a very deep cut in 
consumption had been made without seriously interfering with the 
routine of normal American life. These programs, in order of their 
installation, were: tires, automobiles, typewriters sugar, bicycles, 
gasoline, protective rubber footwear, fuel oil; coff2e, shoes, stoves, 
processed foods, and meats, fats, oils, and cheese. All of these pro- 
grams except the last two were put into operatior. during 1942. 

The creation and operation of the federal wartime rationing pro- 
grams has been an amazing achievement in a country so little pre- 
pared for anything as radically new and differen: as rationing has I 
been-to the American people. Much of the cred:t must go to the 
people themselves, who, as consumers and as members of local ra- 
tioning boards, took the programs and made tkem work, despite 
much vicious and unprincipled criticism in those sections of the 
press hostile to the Administration, and, unpleasant as it is to say 
it, despite only lukewarm and passive appreciation of the impor- 
tance of rationing at the very top of the Administration. Rationing 
has been the stepchild of the war effort. Its progress towards ma- 
turity was never eased by the elaborate public relations campaigns 
which have done so much for the Treasury, the War Production 
Board, the Army, and the Navy, in carrying fcrward their opera- 
tions. Rationing had to win its success the hard way, and it did so 
because of the fundamental soundness and native good sense of the 
American people and because, on the whole, th amateurs who or- 
ganized it and administered it rose to the situation and discharged 
their responsibilities with vigor, Imagination, and courage. 

As Deputy Administrator in charge of Raticning during the pe- 
riod when rationing came into being, I want to discuss here certain 
major problems of governmental organization erising in connection 
with our wartime rationing programs. 

The decision to delegate to the Office of Price Administration 
responsibility for the rationing of consumers’ goods, made by the 
War Production Board in Decémber, 1941, aad formalized in its 
Directive No. 1, issued on January 24, 1942, was based upon both 
theoretical and practical grounds. Rigorous price control prevents 
price increases from exercising their normal function of controlling 
distribution and consumption. Controlled pr-ces are set at levels 


where demand exceeds supply. Consequently, either chance will 


`. 
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have to determine the pattern of distribution and consumption— 
chance and seller favoritism, that is—or some formal control will 
have to be imposed through a rationing system. Furthermore, ra- 
tioning greatly assists price control by lessening the probability of 
direct violation of price regulations. A really tight rationing system 
which is difficult to violate turns a market back from a condition of 
‘sellers’ market” to that of “buyers’ market.” In effect, it par- 
tially sterilizes the purchasing power of ordinary money by in- 
validating it in the purchase of the rationed commodity unless 
accompanied by the special new ration currency. Theoretically, 
the relation of price control and rationing in a stabilization program 
is very close. 

The practical reason for delegating the rationing authority to 
the price control agency—and it was quite possibly the real con- 
trolling reason—was simply that early in 1942 O.P.A. had the 
nucleus of a nation-wide field organization, and no other federal 
agency had one. O.P.A. had established a series of regional of- 
fices in the fall of 1941. Its administrative staff felt reasonably 
confident that the agency could rapidly expand its field organiza- 
tion to administer tire rationing at the county seat level. The 
Administrator of O.P.A. and his relatively youthful staff were an 
energetic, dynamic, “do things” group. When something needed 
to be done, they were quick to see it and not afraid to undertake 
it. When they saw a loose ball their instinct was to pick up the 
ball gnd run with it. They had taken the defense program seriously 
and they took the war even more seriously. They were aggressive 
“activists.” When the need for tire rationing suddenly came down 
upon the country, this group was willing to undertake the task. 
The War Production Board promptly gave it to them. 

The over-all blanket delegation of authority to O.P.A. to ex- 
ercise the priorities power on sales of consumers’ goods at the 
retail level (Directive No. 1, W.P.B., January 24, 1942) was 
O.P.A.’s original charter of rationing authority. But it very 
quickly became clear that the rationing authority must extend 
back of the retail level, at least to the point in the distributive 
channel where the market was narrowest. At such “choke point” 
or “bottleneck,” controls could be made most effective; in fact, 
unless some such narrow “bottleneck” could be found, it was very 
debatable whether any really tight rationing program could be 
enforced. 
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Where the number of distributive units was fewest would 
clearly be the best level at which to impose close auditing controls, 
and the strategic point at which to withdraw zation currency 
from the market as it flowed back upstream from retailer to his 
supplier, etc. Only by requiring that there be no flow of goods 
downstream toward the retailer unless he sent “ation currency 
upstream to his supplier, could a rationing system be made any- 
thing but a loose “honor system.” All O.P.A. rationing programs 
except the first, temporary East Coast gasoline program of May- 
June, 1942, were built upon the principle of a rigidty closed system 
in which goods could flow forward in the market only against 
coupons flowing back from the point of retail salé the cutoff and 
auditing point being where the market was narrowest, that is, where 
sellers were fewest. Ordinarily, this would be at some processing or 
fabricating level. Thus, in the case of tires it was tke tire manufac- 
turer, in sugar it was the refinery, while in coffee it was the im- 
porter. The significant point is that it was always behind the 
retailer level. Consequently, O.P.A. had to insist thet Directive No. 
1 always be supplemented by additional delegations of power for 
each commodity rationed, these supplementary directives ex- 
tending O.P.A.’s authority to exercise the priorities power as far 
back in the market as was necessary to enable i to “close the 
system.” | 

As long as the O.P.A. had only to deal with the War Production 
Board, this problem of obtaining a satisiactory supplementary 
directive was not too troublesome. The personnel of the War 
Production Board quickly saw the point when the whole issue was 
presented to them in the case of tires and later ir that of sugar. 
When the sugar program was launched, there was some difficulty ` 
in making certain members of the W.P.B. Food Branch see the 
necessity for centering all control of sugar distribution and con- 
sumption, including the consumption of large industrial users such 
as beverage manufacturers, in the hands of the razioning agency. 
But the case was made, and it was accepted by the top authorities 
in the War Production Board. From that time on, friction between 
O.P.A. and the Board was greatly reduced, being confined largely 
to disputes with the Office of Civilian Supply, whica never seemed 
to be quite satisfied to tell O.P.A. when to ration an article and how 
much’ the supply would be, and then get out of the way, but 
insisted rather on asserting its own ideas as to methods and details 
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of rationing programs, without, however, being willing to assume 
any operating responsibilities. All in all, however, O.P.A. and the 
Office of Civilian Supply were able to come to working arrange- 
ments which permitted the programs to go forward without tco 
much friction, O.P.A. holding tenaciously to the position thet 
the supply agency should: (1) determine the need for rationing, 
(2) request the O.P.A. to ration, (3) certify to available supplies 
for as long a period as possible, and (4) move to the sidelines: 

Unfortunately, full responsibility for the provisioning of the war 
effort, including maintenance of the civilian economy at an 
efficient working level, was never fully centered in the war produc- 
tion agency, that is, the Office of Production Management and its 
successor, the War Production Board. On the contrary, as time 
passed, the whole tendency was to break up the authority of 
the War Production Board and parcel it out among several com- 
modity “czars.” By the end of 1942, successive executive orders 
had created an Office of Defense Transportation, a Petroleum 
Administration for War, an Office of the Rubber Director, and a 
War Food Administration—all, with the exception of the Rubber 
Director, completely outside the War Production Board; and even 
in his case, his executive order seemed to give him at least an 
arguably wide range of authority. 

The language of executive orders delegating the President’s 
powers to top-level agencies separate and distinct from each other 
seems incapable of being made sufficiently precise to exclude a 
degree of uncertainty and ambiguity which quickly leads energetic 
and ambitious men to stake out overlapping, and even duplicating, 
claims to authority. This is especially true when careful attention 
is not paid to solving the problem of apparent conflict between 
‘agencies based on function and those based on commodities. The 
solution of this apparent conflict is not, as some persons seem to 
suppose, to organize the war administration either on a functional 
or on a commodity basis. Both types of organization must be used. 
The answer to the apparent conflict is to be found rather in finding 
the proper administrative level at which to make the split. In the 
second World War, the split was made at much too high a level, 
and without consistency. This statement requires some explana- 
tion. 

No one would seriously contend that our war effort should have 
been set up under a series of commodity czars reporting directly to 
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the President, with each czar responsible for the d&Scharge of every 
function pertaining to his commodity. Imagine the chaos of having 
the following commodity czars, each of whom would be responsible 
for seeing that the optimum supply of his commodity should be 
forthcoming at the lowest possible price, produced by workers 
whose wages he would hold in proper relation to those of all other 
workers, and with distribution of the coramodity so controlled as 
to maximize its contribution to military output and provide for 
equitable sharing of the remainder among the civilian population: 
copper, lead, zinc, tin, aluminum, rubber, petroleum, lumber, 
paper, radio tubes and equipment, office equipment, food, coal, 
wool, and hides and leather. 

Actually, the wartime administration has been organized to deal 
with the several functional operations pertaining to each of the 
commodities mentioned and to many others. The predominant, but 
‘unfortunately not the exclusive, practice has bean to organize the 
war administration along functional lines, leaving the several 
functional agencies free to organize their own activities along 
commodity lines or not as they saw fit. Coérdimation of the func- 
tional activities affecting commodities could then be worked out 
at an operating level well below the President or his cabinet. But 
in the cases of food, petroleum, and rubber, excaptions were made. 
Worse than that, the executive orders setting up the commodity 
agencies gave them rqom to argue that they had received authority 
with respect to control not merely over production, but also over 
distribution, at least down to the retail level Furthermore, the 
Rubber Director and the Petroleum Administrator constantly 
concerned themselves wiih the details and operating policies of 
rationing programs. Their public statements im regard to supplies 
and their frequently hostile comments about the administration 
of rationing by O.P.A. were a very great handicap to rationing and 
a blow to public respect for the whole war administration. As 
Deputy Administrator in Charge of Rationing I urged repeatedly, 
but without success, that once the O.P.A. had been asked to under- 
take the rationing of a commodity, all other agencies should be 
ordered by the President to refrain from making any public state- 
ments about supplies of the rationed commodity and the operation 
of the rationing program. I still insist that suca complete centering 
in the rationing agency of public informaticn responsibility and 
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authority is highly necessary to the smooth operation of rationing 
programs. I was, however, unable to make my case during my 
tenure of office. Instead, the O.W.I. was given responsibilities for - 
“clearance” and “‘codrdination” of statements emanating from 
different agencies concerned with the same general problem. 
Neither the Rubber Director nor the Petroleum Administrator 
ever paid much attention to the supposed requirement of O.W.I. 
clearance. d 

In the case of petroleum products, that is, fuel oil and gasoline, 
the constant efforts of the supply agency to intrude itself into the 
details of rationing programs was especially serious because of a 
deep and fundamental difference of viewpoint between the O.P.A. 
and the Petroleum Administration for War. The P.A.W. has 
always been the government arm of the domestic oil industry. I 
realize that this is a strong statement to make, but I am concerning 
myself with realities, not with the amenities of polite inter-agency: 
relations. 

The P.A.W. has been run by the domestic petroleum industry. 
Its personnel has been drawn therefrom. One tenet of its policy, 
expressed on several occasions by the Deputy Petroleum Ad- 
ministrator, has been to bring the petroleum industry through 
the war with its pre-war competitive relations as little disturbed 
as possible. Officials of the P.A.W. have consistently respected the 
utmost preservation of the competitive status quo as one of their 
principal criteria of policy. They would deny, and probably 
justifiably, that they have ever let this interfere with the maximiza- 
tion of over-all production of petroleum products going to the war 
itself. But they cannot successfully deny that they preferred to let 
the East Coast get along with somewhat less fuel oil and gasoline 
in the winter and spring of 1942-43 than the area could have 
enjoyed had P.A.W. been willing to disturb the pre-war marketing 
status quo by ordering Middle Western refineries to ship products 
into the East Coast area, thereby making possible equalization 
of rations between the East and the Middle West. Not until the 
late summer of 1943; and then only because of pressure generated 
by O.P.A. and O.D.T. through Justice Byrnes’ office, did the 
P.A.W. act to compel such an “unnatural” movement of products. 
The completion of the “Little Inch” pipeline was not the reason for 
their action. As early as June, Mr. Eastman of O.D.T. had made it 
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clear. that additional tank cara were available, and had been for 
scme time, to carry oil from the Middle West into the East Coast 
area. 

To implement its overriding salir of preservirg the status quo 
and bringing “‘its industry” through the war as Lttle “disturbed” 
as possible, the Petroleum Administration felt compelled to control 
the distribution of petroleum right down to the retail level. This 
it sought to do by means of marketing quotas aad the limitation 
ozder device, first as a substitute for coupon raticning and later as 
a. “supplement” to such rationing. Actually, the limitation order 
device and coupon rationing are in fundamental snd irreconcilable 
conflict. The limitation order is merely a devics-for dividing up 
sales of the reduced supply among members o? the industry in 
accordance with some base period sales. The P.A. W. has generally 
used 1941 as its standard base period. 

In its various limitation orders, P.A.W. set quotas based on 
percentages of sales made in the base period all the way from 
primary suppliers down through secondary suppliers and finally 
through the dealer level. Prior to the installation of coupon 
rationing, the effect was merely to turn over fo dealers the au- 
thority and responsibility for rationing gasoline to consumers. 
The dealer’s quota was typically less than customer demand. 
Consequently he doled out his quota in accordance with his best 
judgment. As long as the required reduction in consumption was 
not great, the consequences of this rationing by filling-station 
operators were not too serious. But as the magnitude. of the neces- 
3ary reduction increased, the deficiencies of rasioning by dealers 
became apparent. The burden of responsibility coming down upon 
the dealer is simply not one that he can carry. W:th the best of good 
will, he lacks criteria by which to determine rations and ‘devices 
by which to record their issuance. At the worst, the system results 
in the grossest sort of favoritism and downrigat corruption. Far 
from assisting in the control of prices, rationimg by dealers turns 
the market completely into a seller’s market, wich the worst sort of 
price abuses resulting. Dealer rationing is bad retioning, and where 
a deep cut must be made in the consumption of an important 
commodity, its consequences are so bad as to make it intolerable. 
The determination of consumers’ rations must be made by the 
government itself. 

Although the Petroleum Administration quickly conceded that 
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the determination of consumer rations was a government, nob a 
dealer, function, it consistently refused to accept coupon flow as 
the determinant of product distribution. It insisted on limiting 
the sales of refiners, distributors, and dealers to quotas set by the 
P.A.W. itself, and it insisted on basing these quotas on percentages 
of past sales, not even attempting to approximate the pattern of 
distribution set by the issuance and use of ration coupons. In 
brief, the P.A.W. insisted that the coupons must go where the 
product was, instead of sending the product where the coupons 
were. The coupons thus became at all trade levels a necessary but 
not a sufficient condition for the acquisition of the rationed com- 
modity. Gasoline (or fuel oil) could not move except against 
coupon flow, but beyond the limits of quotas it need not move 
against coupon flow. This protects and preserves the competitive 
status quo within the industry, but it does not distribute the 
product in accordance with rationed demand. This is not the place 
to discuss in detail the destructive consequences to the gasoline 
` and fuel oil rationing programs of the way in which the P.A.W. 
insisted on substituting its own criteria of distribution for those 
implicit in a rationing program. It has been mentioned here because 
it presents a most striking example of the obstacles to sound and 
smooth-working consumer rationing resulting from unsound 
organization of the war effort at the very top. 

Had the P.A.W. been instructed by the President or the Director 
of War Mobilization that its responsibilities with respect to the 
distribution of rationed petroleum products were limited to seeing 
that, within the limits imposed by the adequacy of transportation 
facilities, those products were made physically available in ac- 
cordance with the pattern of distribution manifested in coupon 
flow, the rationing of petroleum products would have proceeded 
much more smoothly than has been the case. Assuming, a8 we 
must, that the P.A.W. would have obeyed orders, it could still 
have played a very useful and independent rôle in effecting the 
optimum distribution of scarce petroleum products. But that róle 
would have been a physical, not an economic, one. That is, the 
P.A.W. would have accepted the certification of the O.P.A. 
rationing system as to what was the economic optimum of distribu- 
tion. It would merely have assumed the responsibility of making 
the physical facts of distribution accord with the requisite economic 
pattern. ` 
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Over a great many months, the Bureau of the Budget attempted 
to work out an agreement between O.P.A. and P.A.W. as to the 
division of responsibility and authority between them. In the case 
of food, such an agreement was reached between ‘).P.A. and the 
War Food Administration. But no agreement was ever reached, or 
even approached, on petroleum products. The simple fact of the 
matter is that the points of view of O.P.A. and P.A.W. were deeply 
and fundamentally irreconcilable. O.P.A. was attempting to 
essure the consuming public cf an equitable distribution of 
petroleum products, while P.A.W. was attempting to preserve the 
competitive status quo in the petroleum industry. The staffs of the 
two agencies simply talked different languages. Tre .O.P.A. people 
were aggressively “public welfare’ minded, the P.A.W. people 
were equally aggressively “industry welfare” minded. Actually, 
the O.P.A. -staff was a better balanced group, including as it did 
some persons from the industry but not a predominance thereof, 
whereas the P.A.W. always has been a one-tundred-per-cent 
“petroleum industry crowd.’’ In the absence of sharp, clear orders 
from the very top, that is, from the President or his Director of 
War Mobilization, conflict and confusion were bound to prevail. 
The result was that the petroleum programs were a constant 
government problem. Gasoline rationing in particular never 
worked as smoothly as it should have: Fuel oil erentually worked 
reasonably smoothly after a difficult first vear, bus this was largely 
because supplies were considerably better in thə second heating 
season than in the first. 

In the event of another war, with a consequent need for rationing 
petroleum products, there will be no excuse for repeating the 
unsound top level organization that has plagued us in this one. 
The supply responsibility for petroleum products should clearly 
be placed under the war supply agency, not spLt off and handed 
over to a separate agency (especially one whose head has cabinet 
status), with that agency permitted to become an instrument of 
the industry instead of an arm of the goverrment. Petroleum ` 
products are extremely important in wartime. Eut that is exactly 
why they belong under the control of the over-all operating war 
production agency which, in delegating the funtion of consumer 
rationing to the price control agency, would pursue a policy con- 
sistent with its other delegations of the rationing authority. 

The establishment of the War Food Administration by executive 
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order in the late fall of 1942 threatened to precipitate another 
situation somewhat like that which prevailed in petroleum prod- 
ucts. The Food Administrator and his staff first seemed to feel that 
_ they should not merely determine that a shortage existed requiring 
rationing of a particular food, but that they should actually 
' prepare rationing regulations, formulate the details of the rationing 
plan, deal with the food trades on all trade problems, and tken 
bundle the whole program into a “cellophane package” and hand 
it over to O.P.A. to administer through its field organization. 
Feeling strongly that this was thoroughly unsound and unwork- 
able, the O.P.A. rationing department held tenaciously to the 
position that the Food Administration should determine the nezd 
for rationing, certify that determination to O.P.A., inform the 
latter agency of the supplies available for distribution through the 
rationing program, and then step aside and let O.P.A. ration. 
Thus, O.P.A. would determine methods of rationing, size of 
rations within the limits of available supplies, and whether to 
use uniform or differential rations for various occupational grours, 
subject to O.P.A. agreeing to consult with and receive the advize 
of the Food Administration’s nutrition experts. If “point ratioa- 
ing” were used, O.P.A. insisted it must. determine point values 
` after receiving from the War Food Administration certifications 
as to supplies available. 

Fortunately, this disagreement between the two agencies wes 
resolved by the Bureau of the Budget, which brought the two 
together around the conference table and hammered out a working 
agreement between them delineating and defining their respective 
authorities. This document approximated pretty closely the views 
of O.P.A., and, at least during the tenure of the present writer as 
Deputy Administrator in Charge of Rationing, it seemed to worx 
to the satisfaction of all concerned. In any case, the food programs 
went forward smoothly from then until the summer of 1944, when 

friction again developed. 
` With regard to rubber, little need be said. The somewhas 
anomalous position of the Rubber Director within, and yet largely 
independent of, the War Production Board gave rise to certain 
difficulties. The first Rubber Director insisted on concerning him- 
self with the details of the tire and gasoline rationing programs 
Finally he had to be told by the O.P.A., the O.D.T., the War Fooc 
Administration, and the P.A.W. that a program of special treat- 
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ment for farmers under gasoline retioning which he proposed was 
out of order. This rebuff, and the growing realization that, while 
his office was solving the problem of synthetic rubber production 
it was not solving the problem of tire production, led him to 
intrude himself less and less into the rationing prcgram. In fact, 
upon the occasions of their respective resignations both the first 
and second Rubber Directors claimed great credit for having 
“solved” the “rubber problem,” but disavowed any responsibility 
for the solution of the tire and automotive transportation problems. 
In this whole episode there is much that is illuminating as to 
personalities, but little that is relevant to considerat_ons of wartime 
government organization. 

One of the most unfortunate consequences to rationing of the 
activities of the commodity czars arose in the area of public 
information. Public acceptance of the need for rationing and public 
coöperation in making the programs work is indisoensable to the 
success of rationing. Americans are not a docile p2ople, and they 
are strongly inclined to be skeptical about what taey are told by 
“the government.” They have found it hard to believe that genuine 
shortages exist. To gain their acceptance for raticning programs, 
it has been necessary to educate them, to explain to them carefully 
what the whole new and strange business of rationing is really 
“about.” Well conducted campaigns of public information can 
be of immense help to the rationing authorities. I stated earlier 
that the rationing agency should be given full amd exclusive au- 
thority for conducting such campaigns. Lei me develop the matter 
a bit further, at the risk of being repetitious. The rationing agency 
alone knows what it is doing and how it is doing it. Without the 
authority to conduct the campaign of popular education, the 
rationing agency does not have authority coéxsensive with its 
great and grave responsibility. 

The public information powers of the rationing agency must be 
plenary and exclusive. Once an article goes on the ration list, no 
statement in regard to supplies and future prospects of that com- 
modity should emanate from any agency except the rationing 
agency. Funds should be supplied the rationing agency adequate’ 
to carry out real campaigns of public education, making use of all 
available media—press, radio, movies, speeches, etc. If the best 
available supplies of talented personnel are in = special govern- 
ment information agency such as O.W.I., the -ationing agency 
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should be authorized to work out arrangements for using such - 
personnel. But the rationing administrator must be given full au- 
thority to supervise the program of education just as completely as he 
supervises every aspect of the rationing program itself. Functionally, 
the information agency must become a service agency and must 
behave as such. If it is not willing to do so, the rationing ad- 
ministrator must have authority to buy services elsewhere. 
Rationing information must be the handmaiden of rationing, not 
its coordinate. 

It is in this whole area that government organization for ration- 
ing has been weakest in World War II. Instead of having full and 
exclusive authority over public information about rationed com- 
modities, the rationing agency: was forced to engage in a catch-as- 
catch-can struggle with the commodity “czars.” Depending on 
their moods and purposes, the “czars” blew hot and cold. Some- 
times they were optimistic about supplies, sometimes they were 
pessimistic. Usually they were critical of the rationing agency and 
its methods of rationing. Over the whole scene hovered the Office 
of War Information, frantically wringing its hands, and trying 
earnestly but largely ineffectually to bring order and consistency 
by imposing a set of “clearance” requirements. The professors in 
the O.P.A. respected such requirements pretty consistently, but 
the business men and cabinet members at the commodity czar 

level ignored them when they chose. In so far as I knew the war 
` effort, and was a part of it, this was by all means the area most 
discreditable to the government. Things should never be allowed 
to happen that way again! 

- Impartial analysis of the preceding discussion may well lead one 
to ask if a smoother general rationing organization might not have 
been possible by dividing the rationing authority among the 
several supply agencies. Thus, the rationing of food might have 
been made the complete responsibility of the War Food Ad- 
ministration, petroleum products that of the Petroleum Admin- 
istration, tires and automobiles of the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion, and O.P.A. might have been left to handle the miscellaneous 
residue—typewriters, stoves, rubber footwear, shoes, and bicycles. 

From time to time, this possibility was discussed by those of us 
in O.P.A. who were responsible for administering the rationing 
programs. Actually, in the case of farm implements we quite 
willingly delegated the rationing authority to the Department 
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of Agriculture. In this case it was apparent that the Department, 
through its county war boards, was reasonably well equipped to 
administer the program. Furthermore, farm imp-ements are so 
completely producers’ goods, the use of which so directly affects ` 
food production, as to make it highly desirable to give authority 
ever their distribution to the agency responsible for food produc- 
tion. . 

In the case of all other rationed commodities, tae discussion of 
one rationing agency vs. several was always on an academic level, 
for the simple reason that none of the other agencies was ever in a 
position to assume the responsibility for actually carrying out 
rationing programs. They simply did not have the field organiza- 
tions necessary to issue rations at the local level. Mor did they ever 
seem disposed to attempt to create such organizations. Instead, 
they preferred to have O.P.A. “carry out the mechanics” of 
rationing—though they wanted the right to determine the rules, 
and even to issue the regulations. This O.P.A. rejacted vigorously, 
on what I regard as indisputably sound grounds—the agency 
responsible for administering must make the policies which it 
administers. Policy and administration gb hand in hand. Policies 
are made and remade in the process of administration. There is no 
such sharp dichotomy as some persons seem to imagine. An 
organizational division of authority which assumes that there is 
such a dichotomy results in bad administration. 

But personally I have never contended, as did some of my more 
zealous fellow-rationers in O.P.A., that rationing simply cannot 
be well conducted by more than one federal azency at the local 
level. Great Britain and Canada use the plural system. People can 
be taught to go to two or three different places to obtain their 
rations. It is more convenient to have only cne local rationing 
board, and so far as overhead costs to the government are con- 
‘cerned, it is probably cheaper. But the plural system does work 
elsewhere, and I know of no inherent reason why it could not work 
in the United States. 

In the case of petroleum preducts, I should sey that if the supply 
agency is to retain authority over distribution down to the retail 
level, as the P.A.W. has insisted it must during the present war, 
then the supply agency should be given ful! responsibility and 
authority for issuing rations and running the program at the local 

level. If it is incapable of organizing itself to do so, it should op- 
i ° 
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erate ‘only as a assis agency and leave control of distribution 
to the rationing agency. 

In the case of foods, the very close relation between rationing 
and effective food-price control makes it indispensable to keep 
rationing and price control under one roof. The prices of petroleum 
products can be adequately controlled without a closely correlated 
control of buyers’ demand through rationing, though rationing 
does assist price control at the filling-station level. The prices of 
petroleum products in the United States right down to the retail 
level have been for many years closely “administered” by the big 
oil companies. Prices to consumers are “built up” by the addition 
of fairly uniform and standard mark-ups to distributors’ prices. 
These, in turt, have been “built up” the same way from the base 
of their suppliers’ price. The experience of O.P.A. has shown that 
“administered prices” are generally much easier to control than 
prices set in highly competitive, “atomistic” markets such as largely 
prevail in the basic foodstuffs. Rationing bolsters price control 
in petroleum products, but in foods rationing is so closely related 
to price control all through the highly competitive and very 
sensitive distributive channels that it is doubtful whether price 
control can work without the control of consumer demand that 
only rationing can provide. 

In foods, price control amounts to a refusal to permit prices to 
perform the function of directing distribution and controlling 
_ consumption. Instead, ration currency prices perform that func- 

tion. But in gasoline and fuel oil the central responsibility of 
rationing has been to effectuate sharp reductions in consumption 
by imposing differing degrees of reduction on different consumers— 
differential rationing—in such a way as to maintain (1) necessary 
transportation and (2) relatively even human physical comfort 
through shelter temperature. 

The “‘de-rationing”’ of most meats in May, 1944, had bad con- 
sequences both for meat distribution and for meat prices. Distribu- 
tion of meat supplies throughout the country again became very 

‘uneven. The meat trade itself, according to the Journal of Com- 
merce, concedes that perhaps as much as forty per cent of civilian 
meat supply in the summer of es was being sold in “black 
markets” at “black market prices.” 

The relations between O.P.A.’s aioin department and the 


Office of Defense Transportation require some comment. The 
. ; 
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O.D.T. is a functional agency responsible for the maintenance 
of the national wartime transportation system. This is a very 
heavy and very important responsibility. In discharging it, the 
O.D.T. was compelled, amcng other things, to cope with the 
consequences of tire and gasoline shortages. Tires and gasoline are 
“producers’ goods” to a highly developed motor transport system. 
Consequently, the pattern of their distribution and the quantities 
distributed are of the most vital concern to the O.D.T. A case can 
be made out for turning their rationing over to th transportation 
agency. In the case of trucks, O.P.A. quite willirgly left W.P.B. 
and O.D.T. with full authority to ration, though O.P.A. handled 
the rationing of passenger automobiles. But in gasoline and tires, 
O.P.A. was compelled to insist that such a sharp separation as 
between types of tire and gasoline uses was not feasible. Further- 
more, the O.D.T. never could say that it was equipped to handle 
the over-all rationing cf tires and gasoline at tke local level. It 
simply did not have the field organization. Consequently, even had 
it been thought desirable to turn rationing of all gasoline and tires 
over to O.D.T., including small car passenger tires and gasoline 
for family “pleasure” cars, it could not have been done. 

Actually, O.P.A. and O.D.T. worked closely and in the most 
friendly spirit to coordinate the discharge of their intertwining 
responsibilities. Personal relations between the two staffs were 
always of the best, born I suspect of mutual respect each for the 
other’s “public service” point of view. But there is no question that 
the O.D.T.’s system of “certificates of war necessity” for com- 
mercial vehicles worked badly in so far as its impact upon gasoline 
rationing was concerned. For many months, the solvency of 
O.P.A.’s gasoline rationing system was constantly threatened by 
an over-issuance of ration currency, issued against O.D.T. certifi- 
cates of war necessity in accordance with O.P.A.’s agreement with 
O.D.T. to accept such certifications at their face value. The over- 
issuance of “S” (later “T”) rations was the first great source of 
“black market” gasoline. It took months of unremitting pressure 
by O.P.A. upon O.D.T. to get the “water” squeezed out of these 
certificates of war necessity. 

I do not see any very clear conclusion as to Low this situation 
could be improved “next time.” I doubt wheather a different 
administrative structure would have helped. Certainly entrusting 
the rationing of gasoline to a petroleum “commodity” agency 
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would not solve the problem. On the contrary, it might well make 
it worse. I shall conclude merely by saying that the remedy 
probably lies in a “tighter” attitude next time on the part of the 
transportation agency when it issues its certificates of war necessity 
to commercial vehicles. Certainly it would never do to have two 
separate agencies issuing separate ration currencies for the same 
commodity. That way madness lies! 

Upon the basis of my experience with rationing in World War II, 
I conclude by asserting: 

1. Rationing, and I believe the whole war effort, would have 
gone better had government organization been consistently along 
functional lines at the top level. The heads of the several functional 
agencies could then have made up a real “economic general staff.” 
Ideally, the head of the War Production Board should be the 
chief of such a staff. 

2. Assignment of responsibilities pertaining to particular com- 
modities should have been made “down the line” within the several 
functional agencies. Functional conflicts in regard to a particular 
commodity could then have been resolved at a level well below the 
President of the United States. 

3. Food and petroleum are not distinguishable as exceptions 
upon any except political grounds. 

4. There is generally a prima facie case for placing price control 
and rationing under the same agency. This case is much stronger 
in food than in petroleum products. 

5. If for any reason it is necessary or expedient- to create a 
separate commodity agency for a commodity which has to be © 
rationed, it is better to turn the whole rationing responsibility 
and authority over to that agency than to split rationing au- 
thority vertically between the commodity agency and a separate 
rationing agency. That is, whatever agency is responsible for 
rationing should have full authority to control distribution 
throughout the whole marketing structure. If the commodity 
agency is given control part way down through the channel of 
distribution, it should be expected to assume full responsibility 
for effectuating equitable distribution (i.e., for rationing) all the 
way through to the consumer. 

6. While there are unquestioned advantages in having just one 
rationing agency for citizens to deal with, several agencies can 
operate satisfactorily. A multiple system of rationing agencies 
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adequately endowed with rationing authority is better than one 
agency whose authority is not coéxtensive with its responsibility. 

7. The agency responsible for rationing a commodity to the 
American people should have complete and exclusive authority 
for educating them as to the need for rationing, and for keeping 
them continuously informed about changes in the supply situation 
which have, or are likely to have, an impsct on tke size of rations. 
Reasons of “military security” may require that certain types 
of information be withheld from the public, tkus necessitating 
“clearance” with the official government information agency. 
Beyond that, the rationing agency should be free to conduct its 
operations in the field of public information in aceordance with its 
own best judgment. A codperative public is tremendously helpful 
to the success of any rationing program. Americans are not a 
docile people. But they are reasonably codperatire when they. see 
reasonable grounds for being asked to make sacrifices. 


en 


RURAL LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
COUNTY AND TOWNSHIP GOVERNMENT IN 1944* 


CLYDE F. SNIDER 
University of Ilinois 


Developments in rural local government during 1944 included little 
that was wholly novel. Few state legislatures were in regular session, and 
those which met gave rather less attention than usual to local govern- 
mental problems. Nevertheless, several significant statutes and con- 
stitutional amendments became effective, and the convention which 
framed a new constitution for Missouri took numerous steps toward the 
modernization of local government in that state. In addition, particular 
local units in various states took action under preéxisting legal authority 
to improve their governmental forms or practices. As is usually the case, 
some proposals in the direction of betterment were defeated. 

I. AREAS 

A type of governmental area which is becoming increasingly popular 
is that for providing rural fire protection.! Kentucky, in 1944, authorized 
the establishment of fire protection districts upon petition by fifty-one 
per cent of the registered voters of the territory proposed to be included. 
Like some other laws of its kind, the Kentucky statute provides that the 
governing boards of such districts may either operate fire departments or 
contract for receiving fire protection from municipalities or other fire 
protection districts.? 

The number of soil conservation districts continued to grow rapidly. 
As of December 15, 1944, 1,203 such districts, including approximately 
3,107,451 farms, had been established in the 45 states having soil con- 
servation district laws. Only the three New England states of Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, and New Hampshire were without legislation 
authorizing the organization of districts of this nature.* 

Under the provisions of Missouri’s new constitution, two or more 
counties may be consolidated by majority vote of the electors voting on 
the question in each county affected. A county may be dissolved by 


_* For previous annual summaries, see this Ruvimw, Vol. 31, pp. 884-913; Vol. 
32, pp. 936-956; Vol. 83, pp. 1058-1072; Vol. 34, pp. 1145-1166; Vol. 35, pp. 1106- 
1119; Vol. 36, pp. 1109-1127; Vol. 37, pp. 1041-1051; Vol. 38, pp. 1089-1113. 

1 Seventy-six such districts were organized in Illinois between 1936 and 1944, 
bringing the total number of districts in the state, as of the beginning of the latter 
year, to 91. - 

2 Acts of Kentucky, 1944 (reg. sess.), ch. 133. 

3 Data supplied by Soil Conservation Service, U. 8. Department of Agriculture, 
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two-thirds vote of the electors of the county voting thereon, and when so 
dissolved all or any portions thereof may be ennexed to the adjoining 
county or counties as provided by law. The government of any munici- 
pality in a county not operating under a home rule charter may, as 
provided by law, be consolidated or separated, wholly or in part, with 
or from that of the county or ‘other political subdivision in which the 
municipality is situated. A new set of provisions dealirg’ with relation- 
ships between St. Louis county and the city of St. Lous is designed to 
facilitate solution of the complicated problems of that metropolitan area.‘ 


Il. ORGANIZATION AND PERSONNEL 


Creation and Abolition of Offices. Provision continued to be made in 
various instances for county officers to aid veterans of tae armed forces 
and their dependents in obtaining compensation, hospitalization, and 
other benefits to which they are entitled under federal and state laws. | 
The North Dakota legislature provided that the board o` commissioners 
of any county may appoint a veterans’ service officer on eisher a part-time 
` ora full-time basis. It is the duty of such officer to acqua: himself with 
the provisions of legislation enacted for the benefit of returning servicemen 
ahd servicewomen; to assist such persons in presenting and establishing 
their claims thereunder; and to codperate with federal anc state agencies 
in facilitating the reéstablishment of veterans in civilian pursuits. County 
service officers were established by special legislative acts in the South 
Carolina counties of Colleton and Horry. The officer is tc be selected in 
Colleton county by the county post of the American Legion, and in 
Horry is to be appointed by the governor on recommeadation of the 
Legion posts of the county. Oneida county, Wisconsin, was reported to 
have organized a county “council of service” to codrdinate’ the em- 
ployment, rehabilitation, and hospitalization of returning veterans.®. 

Missouri’s new constitution abolished the justice-of-the peace system 
and created in its stead a magistrate court in each county. In counties of 


4 Constitution of Missouri (1945), Art. VI, secs. 3, 5, 17, 30. This 2onstitution was 
framed by a convention which assembled in September, 1943, and eaded its sessions 
on Ssptember 29, 1944. Its provisions relating to county governmert are considered 
in this article notwithstanding that the constitution was not ratifice by the voters 
of the state until February 27, 1945. Brief discussions of the provisions of the new con- ` 
stitution, including those concerning local government, will be fourd in William L. 
Bradshaw, ‘‘Missouri’s Revised Constitution,” School and Community, Vol. 30, pp. 
220-226 (Sept., 1944); William L. Bradshaw, ‘‘Missouri’s Proposed New Constitu- 
tion,” in this Ruvrew, Vol. 39, pp. 61-65 (Feb., 1945); Tess Loeb, “New Constitu- 
tion for Missouri,”. National M unteipal Review, Vol. 34, pp. 165-157, 178 (Apr., 
1945}. 

, 5 Laws of Norik Dakota, 1944 (spec. sess.), ch. 80; Acte and Joird Resolutions of 
South Caroline, 1044 (reg. sess.), pp. 1212, 1316; Paul W. Wager, “County Govern- 
ment,” Municipal Year Book, 1945, pp. 244-248, 
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30,000 inhabitants or less, the probate judge is to be judge of the magis- 
trate court, while separate magistrates are to be elected in larger counties. 
Counties with populations between 30,000 and 70,000 are to have one 
magistrate; counties of 70,000 to 100,000, two; and larger counties two, 
and one additional for each additional 100,000 inhabitants or major 
fraction thereof. “According to the needs of justice,’ the foregoing 
number of magistrates in any county may be increased by not more than 
two by order of the circuit court on petition and after notice and hearing. 
Counties having more than one magistrate are to be divided into districts, 
and one magistrate is to be elected from each district. However, each 
magistrate is to have jurisdiction coéxtensive with the county. Until 
otherwise provided by law, magistrate courts are to have the same 
jurisdiction as previously possessed by justices of the peace. In counties 
of less than 70,000 inhabitants, magistrate courts will also have juvenile 
jurisdiction concurrent with the circuit court, and the powers of the 
circuit judge in chambers when the circuit judge is absent from the 
county. The salaries of magistrates are to be paid from the source or 
sources prescribed by law; and it is made the duty of the general assembly 
to provide for the administration of magistrate courts in conformity with 
the constitutional provision.*. 

The governing body of Henrico county, Virginia, was authorized to 
establish and maintain a county police department. The chief of police 
and police officers are to be appointed by the circuit judge on recommen- 
dation of the county governing body. Police clerks and police dispatchers 
are to be employed by the county governing body on recommendation 
of the chief of police: The department is charged with enforcing within 
the county all criminal laws of the state and all local ordinances. New 
Jersey empowered the boards of chosen freeholders of second-class 
counties to create the office of county chief medical examiner, an office 
which was previously authorized only in counties of the first class. The 
duties of the medical examiner and his assistants are to be those usually 
performed by coroners.’ : 

York county, South Carolina, was provided with a terracing eómmis- 
sion empowered to purchase terracing equipment and to contract with 
landowners of the county for the terracing of farm lands. An aéronautics 
commission was established for Williamsburg county in the same state.’ 

Missouri, in revising her constitution, eliminated provisions for the 
election of a sheriff and a coroner, thereby leaving the establishment and 


° Constitution of Missouri, 1945, Art. V, secs. 18-21. 

1 New Jersey Revised Statutes, 1944 Cumulative Supplement, secs. 40: 21-30.1 to 
40: 21-30.19; Acts of Virginia, 1944, ch. 21. 

3 Acts and Joint Resolutions of South Carolina, 1944 (reg. sesa.), p. 1414; ibid. 
(spec. seas.), p. 2310. 
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regulation of those offices to legislative discretion.* The voters of Florida 
defeated a proposed constitutional amendment which would have con- 
colidated certain county offices in the counties of Dade and Orange.! 

Nomination, Term, Reéligtbtlity, and Compensation. In Alabama, the 
voters rejected a proposed constitutional amendment requiring major 
political parties to make nominations, for county ofāces by primary 
election.“ The voters of four states were called upon to pass on proposed 
constitutional amendments to lengthen the terms of certain local officers. 
A Florida proposal to increase the terms of county commissioners from 
two to four years was approved,” as was also a South Carolina amend- 
ment making a like increase in the terms of magistrates in Aiken and 
Hampton counties.! On the other hand, proposals to lengthen the terms 
of county attorneys and justices of the peace in Montam, and of sheriffs 
in Alabama, were defeated.“ In Illinois, a proposed amendment which 
would have permitted sheriffs and county treasurers to succeed them- 
selves mët with defeat, while Wyoming voters ratified an amendment 
which removes constitutional limitations on county salaries and leaves 
their amounts to legislative determination.“ Missouri’s new constitution 
abolished the fee system of compensation for law-enforcement officers in 
all counties, and for all county officers except public administrators in 
counties having 100,000 or more inhabitants." 

County and Town Executives. Warwick county, Virgiria, adopted the 
manager plan of government under optional legislation. Guilford county, 
North Carolina, though inaugurating a manager system kate in 1942, was 
first added to the International City Managers’ Assoziation’s official 
list of manager counties in 1944. The position of the manager in Durham 
county, North Carolina, was strengthened by action of the county board 
placing in his hands the power of appointing tc twenty-six subordinate 
positions. Hitherto the Durham county manager, though himself ap- 
pointed by the county board, has not had the power to appoint his 
subordinates. Petroleum county, Montana, which in 1842 became the 

° Ci. Wiliam. L. Bradshaw, “Missouri’s Revised Constitution,” loc. cit. 

10 Information supplied by R. A. Gray, secretary of state of Florida. 

u Letter to the writer from Sibyl Pool, secretary of state of Alabama, Montgom- 
ery, Dec. 12, 1944. . Í i 

4 Information supplied by R. A; Gray, secretary of state of F_orida. 

B Acts and Joint Resolutions of. South Carolina, 1944 (reg. sess.), p. 1571; State 
Proposals Voted Upon in 1944 (Bureau of the Census, U. 8. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, April, 1945), p. 27. 

M Letters to the writer from Sam W. Mitchell, secretary of s-ate of Montana, 
Helena, Dec. 1, 1944; Sibyl Pool, secretary of state of Alabama, Montgomery, Dec. 
12, 1944. 

4 Letter to the writer from A. E. Johnson, deputy secretary of sate of Wyoming, 
Cheyenne, Dec. 1, 1944. Cf. this Revirw, Vol. 38, p. 1004. 

16 Constitution of Missouri, 1945, Art. VI, seos. 12, 12. 
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first small rural county to adopt manager government, was reported, 
after eighteen months’ experience, to be achieving efficiency and economy 
under the plan.” A constitutional amendment empowering the Oregon 
legislature to enact an optional county manager law was ratified by the 
state electorate.!® The board of supervisors of Fairfax county, Virginia, 
was authorized to appoint an executive secretary vested with numerous 
powers of a managerial nature.” 

A proposed home-rule manager charter for Montgomery county, 
Maryland, met defeat at the polls, largely because of bitter opposition 
by the county Democratic machine. However, the vote was relatively 
close, and it is reported that the county charter committee, a continuing 
organization of citizens which led the fight for the charter, is determined 
to try again.? 

Several Maine towns and plantations adopted manager charters during 
the year; and the Vermont towns of Bennington, Manchester, and 
Northfield, which were operating under manager government, voted in 
town meeting to retain the plan.” 

Personnel Adménisiration. The merit system was adopted during the 
year by three counties: Contra Costa and Ventura in California, and 
Hunterdon in New Jersey. In Kentucky, Kenton county was empowered 
to provide a merit system for county employees; and all counties contain- 
ing second class cities were authorized to place county patrolmen on a 
merit basis.’ It was estimated that there were currently 241 American 
counties in which all or a part of the employees were under the merit 
system.” 

Fourteen units of local government in the Jefferson county-Louisville 
area in Kentucky developed a codperative classification and pay plan; 
and in Detroit a joint city-county committee was established to develop 


17 Paul W. Wager, “County Government,” Municipal Year Book, 1945, pp. 244— 
248; City Managers’ News Letter. (International City Managers’ Association, Chi- 
cago), June 1, 1944; R. R. Renne, “Rural County Can Be Efficient,” National 
` Municipal Review, Vol. 33, pp. 448-451 (Oct., 1944); E. W. W., “Warwick County 
Adopts Manager Plan,” note in tbid., p. 561 (Nov., 1944). 

18 Letter to the writer from Robert 8. Farrell Jr., secretary of state of Oregon, 
Salem, Dec. 4, 1944. 

18 Acts of Virginia, 1044, ch. 204. The voters of Fairfax county had declined, in 
1940, to approve either a special legislative charter providing for an executive secre- 
tary or the “county executive” plan of government provided by general optional 
statutes. See this Review, Vol. 35, pp. 1108, 1114. 

2 John F. Willmott, “Machine Beats County Charter,” National Municipal 
Review, Vol. 33, pp. 583-587 (Dec., 1944); Elwyn A. Mauck, note in $bid., p. 634. 

City Managers’ News Letter (International City Managers’ Association, 
Chicago), Mar. 15, 1944, Jan. 15, 1945. 

2 J. J. Donovan, “Personnel Developments in 1944,” Municipal Year Book, 
1945, pp. 139-143; Acts of Kentucky, 1944 (reg. sess.), chs. 131, 132. 
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a standardized salary schedule for employees of the city, the county, the 
school board, and the publicly-owned street -silway system.” Wayne 
county, Michigan, adopted a retirement plan for countr employees; and 
San Berrardino county, California, voted to place its employees under the 
state’s optional state-wide retirement system.™ The Kertucky legislation 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph, which empowerec. certain counties 
to provide merit systems for county employees generaly or for county 
patrolmen, also authorized the establishment of pension plans. Parish 
chool boards in Louisiana were empowered zo provide group life in- 
surance jor their employees, and to pay part or all of the premiums 
thereon “rom public funds. Kentucky extended to all counties authority, 
previously conferred only upon counties containing sezond class cities, 
to purckase liability insurance covering county-operated vehicles, and 
compensation insurance to protect county employees injured in the 
course o their employment.” 
_ In-service training for local officers and employees continued to be one 
of the most encouraging developments in personnel administration. 
Especially noteworthy are the contributions being made in this field by 
the inst-tutes maintained or sponsored by certain state colleges and 
universities. During November and December, 1944, the University of 
North Carolina’s Institute of Government zonducted short courses 
for county tax supervisors, court clerks, registers oi deeds, sheriffs, 
county tax collectors, county attorneys, and various city officers. Later 
in December, ccurses for local list-takers and assessors were conducted 
in the various county courthouses of the state by the county tax super- 
visors, guidebooks for these local courses having been prepared by the 
Institute.* The Michigan Institute of Local Government held a con- 
ference for newly-elected county officers at Michigan State College under 
the sporsorship of the college’s short courses office ard department of 


» Joh. B. Blandford, Jr., “Administrative Organization,” Municipal Year Book, 
1945, pp. 2389-243; Donovan, loc. cit. 

u“ Car. N. Everstine, Pensions for County and Municipal Employees (Research 
Report No, 24, Research Division, Maryland Legislative Counci, Baltimore, 1944), 
p. 14; Elwyn A. Mauck, note in National Municipal Review, Vol. 34, p. 45 (Jan, 
1945). 

% Acts of Kentucky, 1944 (reg. seas.), chs. 49, 81; Ads of Lout.iana, 1944, no. 184. 

* H. M. Olmsted, note in National Municipal Review, Vo-. 33, p. 622 (Dec., 
1944). Fc the history of the establishment and work of the North Carolina Insti- 
tute, as related by its founder, see Albert Coates, The Story of the Institute of Gov- 
ernment (National University Extension Association, Studies ir. University Exten- 
sion Education No. 2, Bloomington, Indiana, July 1, 1944). The history and activi- 
. ties of another institute, which has been active in in-service training—that of Penn- 
sylvania State College—are summarized in The Instizute of Local Government: Ten 
Year Projress Report, 1985-1945 (Pennsylvania State College, Etate College, Penn- 
sylvania). 
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public administration. Participating in the conference were county clerks, 
drain commissioners, prosecuting attorneys, registers of deeds, sheriffs, 
and treasurers. There were general sessions at which various lecturers 
discussed some of the broader aspects of state and local relationships; 
and at sectional meetings the different groups of new officials were 
instructed in the problems of their respective offices. A new program of 
in-servicé training in governmental planning was inaugurated by the 
Institute of Local and State Government of the University of Penn- ' 
sylvania with an enrollment which included officers and employees of 
various governmental units. The institute was also conducting an in- 
service training program for other borough, township, city, county, and 
state officials in the Philadelphia metropolitan area.?” 

The National Association of County Officials held its second annual 
war conference at Syracuse, New York, in July. More than three hundred 
county officials from thirty states were in attendance. Conference discus- 
sions centered about postwar planning and financial problems. 


I. FUNCTIONS 


New Functions. Several of the new functions conferred upon counties 
during the year related to veterans’ problems. In some instances, veteran 
service officers or agencies were established to assist veterans and their 
dependents in obtaining the various benefits to which they are entitled 
under federal and state law and to aid them in securing employment.” 
Mississippi made it the duty of county welfare departments to codperate 
with the state service commissioner in assisting veterans and their 
dependents in obtaining federal benefits. The same state authorized 
counties to provide housing for units of congressionally-chartered vet- 
erans’ organizations and their auxiliaries.?¢ 

An amendment to the South Carolina constitution will enable the 
general assembly to empower counties and townships to levy taxes and 
issue bonds for the construction and maintenance of airports and landing 
strips." Mississippi counties were authorized, either individually or 
jointly with one or more other counties and/or municipalities, to con- 
struct and operate community hospitals. The parishes of Louisiana were 
empowered to establish and maintain war memorial civic centers.” 


27 See this Ruviuw, Vol. 39, pp. 122-123, 359. 

38 Wylie Kilpatrick, note in National Municipal Review, Vol. 33, pp. 490-491 
(Oct., 1944). š 

29 See supra, “Creation and Abolition of Offices.” 

39 Laus of Mississippi, 1944, chs. 177, 294. 

3 Acts and Joint Resolutions of South, Carolina, 1944 (reg. seas.), p. 1572; State 
Proposals Voted Upon in 1944 (Bureau of the Census, U. 8. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, April, 1945), p. 27. 

= Acts of Louisiana, 1944, no. 277; Laws of Mississippi, 1944, ch. 277. 
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Certain Mississippi counties were authorized ‘to provide, construct, 

` operate ard maintain cold storage plants, meat cur-ng plarts, warehouses, 
syrup blending plants, creameries, and establichmente for handling, 
processing, selling or trading in farm, orchard, and dairy products.” 
Such plants or establishments may be operated by the county or leased 
by the board of supervisors to a codperative association or other agency 
for cperat-on. The board of directors of Beaufort county, South Carolina, 
was empowered, with approval of the voters of Eluffton and Yemassee 
townships to construct a cold storage plant for use of the citizens of 
. those townships under rules and regulations to t= promulgated by the 
county beard of directors. Bonds of the townshzps conzerned may be 
issued to match funds obtained by gift, grant, or ctherwiee, for purchase 
of land ani construction of the plant. Mississippi counties generally were 
empowered, after securing certificates of convenierce and necessity from 
the state agricultural and industrial board, to acquir2 and operate 
industrial enterprises.* 

Particularly significant in the local planning fielc was tle participation 
of counties in city-county and regional planning. City-ceunty planning. 
activities were begun during the year by Davidson vounty and Nashville, 
Tennessee San Joaquin county and Stockton, Daliforaia; Allegheny 
county and Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Onondags rounty and Syracuse, 
New York: and Utah county and Provo, Utah. Theplannimg commissions 
of Los Angeles county, California, and Hamilts2 counzy, Ohio, were 
coéperating with the city planning commissiore of Los Angeles and 
Cincinnati. respectively, on plans of a metropclitan character. The 
planning koard of Westchester county, New York, was working closely 
with the towns of the county in matters of joint nterest. Several Cali- 
fornia counties were reported to have prepared master plans and pro- 
grams of postwar public improvements.* Louis‘ena par.shes were au- 
thorized, e ther singly or by joint agreement, to accpt and anforce airport 
zoning regulations. 

Funcetior.al Consolidation. Missouri was added -o the growing list of 
staves which, by constitutional provision or statate, comfer broad au- 
thority upon local governmental units to act coSzeratively in the per- 
formance cf common functions.* The new Missour: constitution provides 

a Laws cf Mississippi, 1944, chs. 241, 251; Acts and sointi Resolutions of South 
Carolina, 1944 (reg. sess.), p. 1668; ibid. (spec. sess.), p. 2245. I 
4 Paul W. Wager, “County Government,” Muntcto-l Year Book, 1945, pp. 
244-248; Walter H. Blucher, “Planning Developments ir 944,” itid., pp. 265-269. 
# Acts of Louisiana, 1944, no. 118. This legislation w _s ratified by a constitu- 
tional amendment approved at the 1944 election. State Preposals V čed Upon in 1944 
(Bureau of the Census, U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington, April, 1945), 
ú æ Cf. this Rgvrpw, Vol. 31, p. 900; Vol. 34, p. 1158; “ol. 37, >. 1046; Vol. 38, 

p. 1104. ° 
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that contiguous counties, not exceeding ten in number, may, by vote of a 
majority of the qualified electors voting thereon in each county con- 
cerned, join in performing any common function or service, including the 
purchase, construction, and maintenance of hospitals, almshouses, road 
machinery, and any other county property. Contiguous counties may 
likewise join in the employment of any county officer or employee com- 
mon to the various counties concerned. Furthermore, any municipality 
or political subdivision of the state may, as provided by law, contract and 
coéperate with other municipalities or political subdivisions thereof, or 
with other states or their municipalities or political subdivisions, or with 
the United States, for the planning, development, construction, acquisi- 
tion, or operation of any public improvement or facility, or for a common 
service. St. Louis county ard the city of St. Louis are empowered to 
establish a metropolitan district or districts for the functional administra- 
tion of services common to the area included therein.®” 

The actual practice of functional consolidation made most headway 
in the field of public health, and especially in the establishment of joint 
city-county health agencies to serve both urban and rural areas. Among 
the city-county health units reported as being organized during the year 
were those of Marion county and Indianapolis, Indiana; Lancaster 
county and Lincoln, Nebreska; Christian county and Hopkinsville, 
Kentucky; Las Animas county and Trinidad, Colorado; and Clark 
county and Winchester, Tennessee.*® The Kentucky legislature provided 
during the year that, in any county containing a city of the second class, 
a city-county health department may be established by joint action of the 
fiscal court of the county and the legislative body of the second-class 
city.*° Two hundred seventy-one American cities of more than 10,000 
population were reported as being currently served by 210 city-county 
health units and 19 district units comprising more than one county; and 
35 additional cities of similar population were served by county or dis- 
trict health agencies not reported as joint city-county organizations.” 

3Y Consittutton of Missouri, 1945, Art. VI, secs. 14, 16, 30. 

38 “Health Developments in 1944,” Municipal Year Book, 1945, pp. 303-307; 
Paul W. Wager, “County Government,” thid., pp. 244-248; Elwyn A. Mauck, notes 
in National Municipal Review, Vol. 33, pp. 562, 635 (Nov., Dec., 1944). On the other 
hand, the health departments of Knox county and Knoxville, Tennessee, which were 
consolidated in 1943, were again separated. Mauck, loc, cit., p. 635. 

39 Acts of Kentucky, 1944 (reg. sess.), ch. 122, The counties covered by the act are 
Boyd (Ashland), Campbell (Newport), Fayette (Lexington), Kenton (Covington), 
and McCracken (Paducah). In shree of these five counties—Boyd, Fayette, and 
McCracken—city-county departments previously operated under other authority. 
Cf. Municipal Year Book, 1945, pp. 316, 317. A city-county board of health for 
Jefferson county and the city of Louisville was established in 1942. See this Review, 
Vol. 37, p. 1047. 

i Joseph W. Mountin and Nina L. Norman, “Joint City-County Health Units,” 
Mu&icipal Year Book, 1945, pp. 308-323. 
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San Diego county, California, and the city of San Diezo established a, 
joint recr2ation commission with a paid executive director; and in Bay 
City, Michigan, the county, school district, and city joined in employing 
a iull-tims director of recreation“ Mississippi counties were authorized 
to join w-th each other or with municipalities in providing community 
hospitals. Rural fire protection districts in Kentucky wera empowered to 
contract for receiving fire protection service from other such districts or 
from muricipal corporations. Louisiana parishes were authorized to co- 
operate’with each other in airport zoning.“ 


a 


IV. OPTIONAL CHARTERS AND HOME RULE 


Oregon's constitution was amended to permit the enactment of an op- 
tional county-manager law.“ In Missouri, where all counties have here- 
tofore been required to have the same form af goverrment, the new 
constitution stipulates that counties shall be divided inte not more than 
four classss, and that alternative forms of government may be provided 
for the coanties of any class.“ 

Constitutional home-rule powers were conferred upon Missouri counties 
of more than 85,000 inhabitants.“ Any such county may frame, adopt, 
‘and amerd a cHarter for its own government. The framing of a home- 
rule charter is to be by a bipartisan commission of 14 freeholders ap- 
pointed b= the circuit and probate judges of the county, upon petition by 
electors nambering 20 per cent of the vote for governor in the county at 
the last general election. Ratification is by majority vote of those voting 
on the qustion at a special election. 

The vcters of Michigan again defeated a proposed constitutional 
amendment which would have permitted the residents of Wayne county 
(Detroit) -o frame and adopt a charter providing for a new form of govern- 
ment. The provisions of the proposed amendment, whick prescribed the 
general features of the government to be established by any charter so 
framed, were substantially similar to those of a proposed amendment de- 
feasted in 1942.4 Also defeated in the November election was a proposed 
home-rule charter for Montgomery county, Maryland. 


“John B. Blandford, Jr., “Administiative Organization,” itid., pp. 239-243; 
Weaver W. Pangburn, “Recreation Developments in 1944,” ibic., pp. 479-483. 

42 Acts of Kentucky, 1944 (reg. sess.), ch. 183; Acts of Louisiana, 1944, no. 118; 
Laws of Mesissippi, 1944, ch. 277. i 

€ See sora, “County and Town Executives.” 

“ Constitution of Missouri, 1945, Art. VI, secs. 8, 9. 

45 Consttlution of Missouri, 1945, Art. VI, sec. 18. There are Hur such counties 
at present: Buchanan (St. Joseph), Greene (Springfield), Jackson (Kansas City), 
and St. Louis. 

8 Elwyr A. Mauck, note in National Municipal Review, Vol. 83, p. 490 (Oct., 
1944); William P. Lovett, note in tbid., pp. 633-634 (De>., 1944). See this Review, 
Vol, 37, p. 049. 4? See supra, “County and Town Executivas.” e 
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Y. INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 


Various examples of interlocal codperation have been mentioned in the 
discussion of new functions and functional consolidation. Especially note- 
worthy are the numerous instances of city-county coöperation in planning. 
and public-health activities.44 County planning was being aided and stim- 
ulated by the state planning agencies of at least three states—Arkansas, 
Louisiana, and South Carolina.“* Also deserving of mention in the field 
of state-local relationships is a New York statute which authorizes the 
superintendents of state tuberculosis hospitals, with the approval of the 
state commissioner of health, to enter into contracts with county officials 
for the purpose of making available to counties or parts thereof the labo- 
ratory services of the state institutions.®° Coéperation of the federal 
government with local soil conservation districts continued to be of im- 
portance. By mid-December, the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture had entered into “memoranda of understanding” with 1,073 such 
districts covering approximately 605,340,166 acres, and with 18 grass con- 
servation districts (in Montana) including approximately 6,613,136 
acres, 


VI. RESEARCH 


Several events of the year give evidence of continued interest in the 
study of rural local government with a view to its improvement. The New 
York legislature crested a temporary state commission to study the ex- 
isting laws of the state relative to counties and to recommend such changes, 
codification, and revision as may be necessary to make the county law 
uniform. At the end of the year, a series of hearings before the commission 
was under way, the subjects which had been discussed up to that time 
including broader legislative powers for county boards, a uniform budget 
system, elimination of the fee system, classification of counties, and the 
problem of a county executive.** Another investigatory agency established 
in New York was a “‘commission on municipal revenues and reduction of 
real estate taxes.” It is the duty of this commission to study fiscal and 
other relationships between the state and local governmental units; the 
debt problems confronting municipalities, particularly cities; the fiscal 
practices and revenue requirements of all units of local government; and 
the effect of the local real property tax upon home-owners and rent-payers. 
The commission is to make recommendations concerning the various sub- 
jects examined, including recommendations for.a program of reduction 


43 See supra, “New Functions,” “Functional Consolidation.” 

49 Blucher, loc. ctt. 

5 Laws of New York, 1944 (reg. seas.), ch. 769. 

51 Data supplied by Soil Conservation Service, U. 8. Department of Agriculture. 

* Laws of New York, 1944 (reg. sess.), ch. 407; Elwyn’A. Mauck, note in Na- 
r tiongl Municipal Review, Vol. 34, p. 45 (Jan., 1945). 
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in the rea. property tax. The general assembly of Virgiris directed the 
state’s advisory legislative council to make a study of the numerous state 
statutes relating to sanitary districts with a view to the possibility of en- 
acting a single sanitary district code. 

At the Jniversity of Virginia, a division of lozal government was es- 
tablished in the Bureau of Public Administration. The division operates 
a county zovernment clinic, through which the bureau’s research staff 
conducts studies for counties at the request of thsir duly sonstituted au- 
thorities. This service to counties is financed in part from the bureau’s 
budget and in part by funds contributed by the League of Virginia Coun- 
ties. It is expected that the functions of the division of loeal government 
will gradually be broadened, and that its services will be made available . 
to municipalities as well as counties. . 

3 Laws ef New York, 1944 (reg. segs.), ch. 382; Acts of Virginia, 1944, p. 812. 


H Information supplied by Dr. Raymond Uhl, Bureau of Publis Administration, - 
Univarsity of Virginia. 


MAINTAINING HIGH-LEVEL PRODUCTION 
AND EMPLOYMENT: A SYMPOSIUM* 


I. A PRACTICAL APPROACH 


JAMES B. MURRAY** 
United States Senator from Montana 


I 


America has triumphed in the greatest war in all history, but we have 
yet to face the major enemy at home—unemployment and all the tragic 
waste and misery occasioned by it. By now it is hardly necessary to stress 
the grim fact that unemployment is a real threat. We have seen the first 
impact of demobilization and reconversion in many areas of the nation, 
especially in communities where aircraft, and shipbuilding industries 
boomed in wartime. Some measures have been taken to cope with these 
short-run difficulties, and others are now under consideration. But the 
real danger lies beyond the present demobilization period. Fear has been 
creeping into the heart of all America—our returning soldiers, our war 
workers, our young graduates facing an uncertain future, our older and 
handicapped workers—a fear that relates to what will happen as things 
get back to “normal.” The dread lies in the word “normal.” 

We know, of course, and we are constantly being reminded, that for a 
while one may expect activity of boom proporticns—that those who have 
saved during the war will be purchasing the cars and radios and refriger- 
ators that they have gone without for years, that agricultural and other 
exports to the devastated world abroad will be at a record peacetime high, 
that producers will be spending feverishly to restock inventories and re- 
place worn-out capital equipment. However, these are temporary factors 
which will end all too soon. Nobody has forgotten that they quickly 
petered out after the last war. When backlogs at home and abroad have 
been filled, the postwar bubble will burst. 

Meanwhile there are basic difficulties in our system that will emerge 
just as soon as we get back to “normalcy.” It became apparent in the last 
depression—and the experts all agree—that there is something wrong with 
the distribution of income in our economy. Purchasing power tends to 
become clogged and to pile up in idle hoards. Not enough of the income 
created by production gets into the hands of those who will spend it back 
into production. The results are less output, fewer and smaller incomes, 


* Planned and arranged by Fritz Morstein Marx, Queens College. 

** Chairman, Senate Committee on Education and Labor and Senate Special 
Committee on Small Business; senior sponsor of the proposed “Full Employment 
Act.” I 
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a decrease in jobs, slowing-down of the wheels of industry, depression, 
mass uner:ployment. 

It & true that we have had full production and more than full employ- 
ment during the war. But this was because roughly half of our national 
product was consumed by the government and £ large part of the huge,. .. ` 
éarnings im war and civilian production was poured back into our econo-, =.” 
my, which kept it operating at the highest speed it ever attained. Govern-: 
ment expenditures are now being slashed at an ever-increasing rate. Such Fyi 
reduczion elearly demands that the slack be taken up through expenditures v" 
made by business and consumers—or else we shall be operating our econo- 
my far below capacity. 

The tern “capacity” has dena implications. Capacity means more 

than plants and machinery and tools and assembly lines. It can be most 
corcretely visualized in terms of men and women equipped to produce. 
The more workers there are, the greater the productive capacity of the 
nation. Ard the better the training and equipment of these workers, the 
higher our capacity. One of the most startling events of recent history— 
indeec, of all history—has been the remarkable increase in our productive 
capacity in the last few years. Even conservative estimates tell us that 
by 1950 owr gross national output will be almost double what it was in 
the peak prosperity year 1929. 

This should be all to the good. And it will be if we take full advantage of 
it to expard the stream of goods and services flowing to the people. Un- 
fortunately, however, our economic vulnerability has kept pace with the 
rapid zrowth of productivity. We have not solvec. the problem of under- 
consumption and unemployment. We still have the threat of so-called 
“over-production.”’ 

This country cannot afford again to go into a depression such as we 
experianced in the prewar decade. Mass unemployment would mean dis- 
contert, dSunity, and an irreparable loss both in physical wealth and in 
moral well-being. An unemployment crisis in America would spread like 
wildfire throughout the world. It would bring forth dumping, higher 
tariffs export subsidies, blocked currencies, and every other new and old 
type of economic warfare. And this would inevitably wreck our plans for 
an effective international security organization, turn back the clock of 
progress, and plunge us into another holocaust cf blood, suffering, and 
chaos. : 





u 


EBus:ness cannot by itself keep the wheels of industry turning at a rate 
that will provide sustained employment opportunisies for all who are will- 
ing and able to work. Unless producers have confidence in adequate mar- 
kets, they dare not expand plant and equipment. But how can a business 


° 
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man expand when he is gripped by fear that we are headed for depression? 
There is one kind of risk that it is his function to assume—the competitive 
risk that he may have to meet the challenge of a better and cheaper prod- 
uct. He cannot, however, be expected to take on the additional risk that 
the bottom may fall out of the market—not so long as: we continue to 
operate within the framework of the private profit system. 

A short time ago, Dr. Edwin G. Nourse, of the Brookings Institution, 
made this clear before the Senate War Contracts Subcommittee, of which 
I was chairman. He said, in part: “But no one who wil honestly’ look at 
the past and present record of America can doubt that the majority of 
businessmen are, in fact, afraid of competition, just as they are afraid of 
really free enterprise. There is a constant fear that there won't be enough 
purchasing power to go around, that if we really ‘let curselves go,’ with 
all our skill and ingenuity, with all the technical efficiency we have de- 
veloped, there would be general over-production, flooding of the markets, 
and general breakdown.”! 

The result? The producer plays it safe. He prices for depression, thereby 
creating depression. In the words of Mr. Nourse: “ . . . setting the profit 
sights too high, charging what the traffic will bear when the going is easy, 
refusing to embark on economic ventures unless a return is assured which 
will yield profits on idle plant as well as utilized plant, and in periods of 
unemployment as well as more prosperous periods, is self-defeating in the 
long run.”? When a business man is forced to face the risk of mass unem- 
ployment and bankruptcy, he will inevitably seek some avenue of escape. 
This leads to restrictions on production, increased prices, and the dis- 
charging of his employees. 

It is therefore obvious that we need the assurance of a program under 
which the government coéperates with business and undertakes to create 
confidence in the existing markets by holding forth a guarantee that there 
will be no widespread unemployment. Such a program enables the busi- 
ness man to overcome his fears of a depression and to maintain reasonable 
prices, high production, good wages, and full employment. 


HI 


A program of this kind can be developed only by the federal govern- 
ment. Neither local and state governments nor any single economic group 
can assume the responsibility. Only the federal government is in a position 
to look at the economic scene as a whole, to locate the trouble spots, and 
to take effective action to forestall inflation or deflation. 

The proposed ‘Full Employment Act”—which at the time of our writ- 

1 Mobilization and Demobilization Problems, Subcommittee of the Senate Com- 


mittee on Military Affairs, 78th Cong., 2d Sess., Hearings, pt. 8, pp. 92-93. 
2 Thid., p. 96. 
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ing is beicg debated in the Congress—is based upon thie principle. The 
bill stems from a report on Legislation for Reconversion ard Full Employ- 
ment submitted to the Senate Committee on Military Afairs on Decem- 
ber 18, 1944, by the then Senator from Missouri, Mr. Harry S. Truman, 
and myset. This report contained the following statemen: relating to the 
gigantic war economy which had been built up in our country: “Almost 
half of tke framework supporting this giant structure 2onsists of war 
contracts. When war contracts are withdrawn, the danger is that the en- 
tire edifics will topple over... . Unless an economic substitute is found 
for war contracts, mass unemployment will become a serious threat and 
the numb2r of unemployed men and women in this country might easily 
surpass amything that was dreamed of during the last depression.” 

The report pointed out that the Contract Settlement Act, the Surplus 
Property Act, and the War Mobilization and Reccnversion Act‘ are “pure- 
ly transition measures—yes, important transition measures—but nothing 
more. None of them attempts to assure a sound postwar economy.’ The 
report then discussed the government’s responsibility towerd postwar em- 
ployment 

“In Jaruary, 1944, the President of the United States, in his message to 
Congress ən the State of the Union, outlined an ‘economb bill of rights.’ 
The first point in this document was the followirg: 

‘The right of a useful and remunerative job in the industries, or shops, 
or farms, or mines, of the Nation.’ 

. Statisticians may debate among themselvas as to whether the pre- 
cise Eoul should be a little more or a little less than the Preaident’s 60,000,- 
000 figure. But no thoughtful American—no matter what his creed or 
station in life—would deny that every man or waman in the country who 
is willing to work and capable of working has the right te a job. 

... Tae right toa job is not self-enforceable. It can be translated into 
reality only through the joint’action of the people of our country—busi- 
ness, labor, egriculture, and all other groups—acting through the medium 
of their duly elected government. In short, the so-called -ight to a job is 
a meaningless figure of speech unless our government assumes responsi- 
bility for fae expansion of our peacetime economy so that is will be capable 
of assuring full employment.” 

The report also contained a draft bill based upon ego of the 
government’s s responsibility for the expansion of our peacatime economy, 
and the bill was transmitted without commitment for the purpose of ~ 


3 Senate Subcommittee Print No. 12, 78th Cong., 2d Bess., p. 10. 
* On thie legislation and its background, see Y. O. Key, “The Réconversion Phase 
of Demobikzation,” in this Review, Vol. 38 (1944), pp. 1187 ff. 
* Loc. ci . in note 3 above, p. 10. 
. © Ibid., pp. 11-12. . 
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stimulating discussion. Early in January of this year, several of my col- 
leagues joined me in a study of the proposed legislation; thereafter we 
very carefully prepared a revised measure. On January 22, 1945, I intro- 
duced the revised measure in the Senate on behalf of myself, the Senator 
from New York (Mr. Wagner), the Senator from Utah (Mr. Thomas), 
and the Senator from Wyoming (Mr. O’Mahoney). Subsequently, four 
Republicans—the Senator from Oregon (Mr. Morse), the Senator from 
New Hampshire (Mr. Tobey), the Senator from Vermont (Mr. Aiken), 
and the Senator from North Dakota (Mr. Langer)—joined in the Senate 
sponsorship of this measure. 


Iv 


The proposed “Full Employment Act” does three things: 

_ First, it writes into law the solemn obligation of the federal government 
to assure an expanding economy which can provide useful jobs for all who 
are willing and able to work. During the depression, the federal govern- 
ment assumed the obligation to combat destitution. Through relief and 
made-work, we provided twenty million people with a bare subsistence. 
The bill proclaims to every one that the government’s responsibility today 
is not merely to allay destitution, but to prevent depression and unem- 
ployment. 

Second, the bill defines the task of the President in making good on this 
policy commitment. It requires him to prepare and submit to Congress 
at the beginning of every year a complete and well-rounded program for 
maintaining full production and full employment. The program would 
constitute the President’s annual employment budget in broad outline. 
But instead of merely proposing annual expenditures for various federal 
agencies, as does the President’s regular budget under the Budget and 
Accounting Act of 1921, his recommendations would lay out the policies 
he believes the federal government should follow in the coming year to 
securé full employment in the nation. We call this economic budget—to 


- distinguish it from the President’s annual fiscal budget—the National 


Production and Employment Budget. Through it the President would 
make known to Congress and the country (1) the total number of job 
opportunities needed for all persons willing and able to work; (2) the total 
amount of goods and services that our economy must provide if we are 


` to have full employment; (3) the total power of the country to buy goods 


and services, i.e., the total purchasing power of business, consumers, and 
the government; and (4) an appraisal as to whether this purchasing power 
is adequate to create a demand for enough goods and services to provide 
full employment. 

If things looked as though they were going well, the President’s program 
would be aimed at maintaining the trend. If storm signals showed the 
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danger of & slump ahead, the program would aim at strengthening the 
market foz goods and services in order to bolster production and employ- 
_ ment. Th:3 might be done by several measures. Business, for example, 
migh; be encouraged to expand by tax reductions and cther incentives 
available zo government. If it appeared that such measur2s would not be 
suficient, state and local governments might provide adəquate business 
stimulus Ez public works or similar programs. When it should become 
evident—and only then—that the job of keeping employment in high gear 
could not be done by private enterprise and our state ard local govern- 
ments, it would be the President's duty to propose stimulation of the 
economy Dy actions of the federal government. The bill does not specify 
what individual measures are to be taken to maintain full employment. 
It only makes it an obligation of government to see ta it that jobs are 
available for all willing and able to take them. 

- Third, <n addition to making it the duty of the President to propose 
broad policies for full employment, the bill requires that final decisions on 
these polisies be reached by Congress. To reach such decisions would be 
a stasutory obligation which Congress would be powerless to dodge. This 
is the bill's heart. 


Y 


In recerj years there has been a disastrous tendency toward the decline 
of congrezsional authority. Unable to cope with swiftly thanging condi- 
tions, Congress has again and again delegated its policy-making powers 
to the Chief Executive. If the “Full Employment Act” becomes law, we 
shall see Congress awaken from its long Rip Van Winkle slumber and 
begin to Eve up to the expectations of our founcing fathars. 

The bil. provides for the creation of a Joint Congressional Committee 
on the Netional Production and Employment Budget. Gcmposed of lead- 
ing Demccratic and Republican members of bota houses this committee 
would beanstructed to set aside sectional issues and special problems and 
focus upcr the whole picture of where our country is h2aded and what 
our goveriment should be doing. Instead of beirg neatly tucked away in 
committee files, the President's full-employment program would be re- 
ferred to his joint committee. Public hearings would be held. Witnesses 
from all valks of life would be called. The final judgment of the committee 
on the proposed full-employment polizies would then be cast in the form 
of £ joint resolution and reported to both houses. 

Then, m the House and in the Senate, we should ses a full and open 
dekate om the general policy of the federal government—the kind of de- 
bate that we have needed for decades in order to clarify the position of 
the Repvblican and Democratic parties. Thus, instead of major issues 
being de>ated every four years during presidential caxpaigns and for- 
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gotten in intervening years, questions affecting the economic life of the 
nation would be kept constantly before the people. But debate would be 
empty and meaningless if it did not lead to decisions; and the bill forces 
Congress to face up to its responsibilities under the Constitution and make - 
these decisions—by standing up and voting on the joint resolution. When 
passed, with or without amendments, the joint resolution would set forth 
the general policy of the federal government during the coming period. 
It would serve as a framework and guide for action on specific measures 
by all the committees of Congress and all the many agencies of -govern- 
ment. 

Traditionally, the fine art of “buck-passing’’ has flourished in Wash- 
ington as nowhere else in the world. When things go wrong, the President 
can always blame Congress. The Senate can blame the House. The House 
Democrats can shift the burden to the House Republicans, and the House 
Republicans can “pass the buck” to the White House. Under the “Full 
Employment Act,” the President, both houses of Congress, and both 
parties would have to come out in the open and tell every one where they 
stood. 

Hunting for responsibility among the ninety-six committees of Congress 
is like hunting for a needle in a haystack. There is no over-all responsi- 
bility for the acts of Congress as it is now constituted. The bill takes the 
most far-reaching step yet proposed for the discharge of this responsi- 
bility, because it creates a body charged with making decisions on basic 
policies of the government. In effect, the bill would initiate the stream- 
lining of Congress which many leaders in government and business have 
so long advocated. 

The steps toward full employment would be taken by the President and 
Congress in the usual way. That is, the two branches of government would 
work together, the President proposing and Congress enacting the neces- 
sary legislation. The top executive of a corporation must appraise econom- 
ic trends and develop specific goals for the coming few years—whether it 
is for the production of three hundred thousand automobiles or the de- 
velopment of a helicopter that can be landed in any one’s back yard. In 
accordance with these goals, he must lay out a specific budget of future 
expenses—so much for new plant and equipment, so much for wages and 
salaries, and so much for advertising. Next, this budget must be presented 
to the board of directors, which serves the same function as that exercised 
by Congress. The board of directors goes over the budget with a fine- 
tooth comb, readjusting it if necessary, and then gives the executive the 
green light. If any important change in policy is to be made, he must 
report back to the board and get his orders. Under the “Full Employment 
Act,” Uncle Sam would operate on these same sound principles of business 
budgeting. 
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VI 


In drafting the bill, its sponsors received an abundanca of free advice 
from the peddlers of panaceas and the promoters of speciše projects. We 
agreed with many that their ideas were sound. But we ceme to the con- 
clusion that by itself not one of their suggestions was sufficient to assure 
full emplcyment'in a free America. Under the “Full Employment Act,” 
we can give each of these supposed panaceas their proper place. The bill 
provides for a National Production and Employment Budzet which could 
be as btosd as the needs of the country and the vision of our leaders. 

Within che framework of this budget, the government is to develop a 
comprehensive program that would include taxes, wages, monopoly con- 
trol, public works and conservation, social security, health and education 
services, capital for small business and veterans, and any other policy or. 
plan that made sense. From year to year, there would be many shifts in 
the government’s full-employment program. Conditiors change, and 
men’s needs change with them. At one time, it might bə imperative to 
prevent irflation; at another time, to prevent deflation. 

Would 2nactment of the bill guarantee full employment? The answer 
is—no. Eractment of the bill would merely guarantee that we were taking 
the first step on a long, hard road, and that we were dcing it with the 
courage tc look ahead and with our eyes fixed upon important goals. The 
effectiven=ss of the full-employment program in any year or any decade 
wculd depend upon the combined wisdom of both the President and Con- 
gress. It vould depend upon the coöperation received from business-men, 
werkingm=n, farmers, the mayors of our cities, and the governors of our 
states. In the final analysis, the question of whether or not each of us 
shall enjoy the right to work will be in the hands of the American people. 


II. TECHNICAL REQUIREMENTS 


GERHARD COLM 
Fiscal Division, Bureau of the Budget 


I 


Maintaining high-level production and employment & widely recog- 
nized todzy as a desirable objective of government policy. Those who 
oppose th= government’s accepting express responsibility for the achieve- 
ment of this objective insist that government in a free-enterprise economy 
is not equipped to live up to such a responsibility. Criticism comes from 
two sides. Protagonists of a latssez-faire economy fear thet a government 
pledged t> assure full employment will be driven into more and more 
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- planning and regimentation. Protagonists of a planned economy, on the 
other hand, insist that any. attempt to solve the problem of full employ- 
ment within the framework of free enterprise will be futile. They fear that | 
such an effort will only delay the transition to a planned economy, which 
they believe is the only final solution of our economic and social problems. 
Both kinds of critics maintain that the technical requirements of a policy 
designed to maintain full Dua are incompatible with a free- 
enterprise economy. 

What, then, are the technical EE AT of a policy of full employ- 
ment? Is the government equipped, or can it be equipped, to do the job 
without paying the price of adopting a regimented economy? Perhaps 
those who speak of full employment in a free-enterprise economy are 
driven into the same dilemma in which the oldster found himself when 
telling his grandchild about the alligator chasing the frog. The frog jumped 

‘from the log into the river, swam through the river, hopped on land— 
the alligator coming closer and closer. When the alligator finally cornered 
the frog under a tree and opened his mouth to.swallow him, things were 
getting desperate for both frog and story-teller. The old man knew only 
one solution: “The frog looked up and saw the tree and just as the ‘gator’s 
jaws were closing down, the frog flew up into the tree.” “But Grandpa,” 
said the little boy, “frogs can’t fly.” ‘‘ ‘Deed they ecain’t, Son, ‘deed they 
cain’t,” was the answer, “but this frog flew... he had to.” 

Economic insecurity threatens our national and individual existence. 
What is the solution? Must we change from a jumping, swimming, and 
hopping frog into a flying frog? Must we radically change our institu- 
tional equipment, our ways of work and living? Or can we influence the 
general level of economic activities without attempting to control all of 
them in detail? Can we, in other words, insure job opportunities without 
telling everyone what to produce and what to consume? No exhaustive 
answer to these questions can be given in a short paper. But before even 
trying to answer them we should investigate the requirements of a policy 
of full employment in a free-enterprise system. 


1 


There has, of course, never been a free-enterprise system without im- 
portant governmental activities supporting, supplementing, and limiting 
private economic activities. We observe in reality a multitude of inter- 
mediate stages between the hopping and the fiving frog of our parable. 
Here we are not concerned with public policies that affect only specific 
interests, such as measures designed to protect labor, aid agriculture, sub- 
sidize shipping, or foster any particular industry. We are concerned only 
with policies that affect the general level of economic activities and there- 
by the general availability of job opportunities. All through the history 
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of econom:-zs and economic policies we notice the search for that device of 
policy which could be used as a lever for influencing economic develop- 
ments as & whole. 

In the ime of mercantilism, if was thought thet the circulation of 
Money—aad money meant coin minted of precious metals—was the-criti- 
cal element in economic expansion. More money in circulat-on meant more 
business; reducing money in circulation caused esononic stagnation. 
Money wes added by import of precious metal, which in turn required 
stimulating exports and discouraging imports of merchandise; this was 
called a ““avorable balance of trade,” while an “unzavorable balance of 
trade” drained money off for payment of the import surplus. Thus, in- 
fluencing Zoreign trade was regarded as the key to a povornment policy 
designed to promcte economic expansion. 

When it was recognized, however, that. money cou_d be sided not only 
by the import of precious metals but also by the creation of bank credit, 
poicy guidance of foreign trade lost its use as a levez for influencing eco- 
nomic activities as a whole. It was relegated largely to the status of a 
device for protecting specific industries and interests. Central bank policy 
now took the rôle of the prima donna in the theater of =conomic oper- 
ations. Lcwering the discount rate was viewed ss a means to stimulate 
the use of bank credit and to encourage economic activities in general. 
Conversely, an increase in the discount rate was looked upon as an effec- 
tive damp2r on such activities, particularly speculatie ones. This was the 
economic policy devised by the so-called neo-classicisis—a. policy believed 
to be effective for influencing economic activities in general and yet com- 
patible with an otherwise laissez-faire attitude. The neo-alassical theory 
has prevailed among economists during the first querter of this century. 

The Great Depression of the thirties shattered th2ir confidence in the 
effectiveness of central bank policy as a steering mechanism for a fres- 
enterprise economy. Even though credit policy was not neffective as a 
brake on speculation and remained in use for stimulating certain types of 
business ir-vestments, it could no longer be regardəd es the strategic weap- 
on with which a slack economy could be lifted to a level of full employ- 
ment. The conclusion suggested itself that the government must come to 
grips with a more vital element of the economic mechanism. What could 
be assumed to be the most vital element in economic development? f 
_ Classical theory taught that low prices for the factors cf production— 

particularly low wages and low interest—cause expestaticn of profit and 

' induce business men to expand production and hire more workers. More 
production means increased disbursement of money in tke form of pay- 
rolls, and hence additional purchasing power. Expanding business thus 
creates its own merket—if only (a) the costs of factors of production are 
sufficiently low, and (b) credit is available to bridge over the time until 
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markets have been expanded. However, during the depression costs of 
factors of production were low, and plentiful credit was available, yet busi- 
ness did not expand. I I 

Perhaps business does not dare to expand except when orders come in 
or markets can be anticipated with a high degree of`eertainty. If govern- 
ment wants to influence business activities without directly telling busi- 
ness what to do, it must increase the amount of active purchasing power 
in the hands of consumers. It can do that, for instance, by additional 
government expenditures for public works and other developmental proj- 
ects which put idle\resources to useful work, at the same time augmenting 
wages and purchasing power and creating markets for business. Or the 
government can reduce taxes, thus freeing purchasing power and helping 
to revive markets. 

With the recognition of these interrelations, a new weapon was added 
to the economic arsenal of democracy: fiscal policy. Fiscal policy has been 
defined as government expenditures, revenues, borrowing and debt man- 
agement, considered with a view toward their impact on the flow of 
purchasing power. Fiscal policy does affect the generel level of economic 
transactions and job opportunities without interfering with the basic prin- 
ciples of free enterprise, freedom in the choice of a job, and freedom in the 
choice of consumption. It can be used for deflating a koom and for stimu- 
lating a slack market. Thus, it appears that finally, on the basis of more 
refined economic theory and the depression experience, the long-sought 
lever of economic policy has been found. 


LI 


The experience of the Great Depression not only induced the develop- 
ment of fiscal theory, but also served as a first testing ground for the effec- 
tiveness of fiscal policy. The statistical record of the depression years 
made it almost certain that an increase in government expenditures caused 
an increase in purchasing power and recovery in business activities. 
War experience has proved the point beyond doubt. Yet there remained 
the fact that the same amount of additional federal expenditures had a 
different effect on production and employment under various circum- 
stances. Analysis of the record suggests that during certain periods the 
results of a job-creating fiscal policy of the federal government were partly 
offset by unfavorable effects of other policies, federal, state, and local. 
For instance, during the depression state and local governments adopted 
sales taxes which hindered a price decline and reduced consumer pur- 
chasing power. These governments also were often forced to reduce their 
own outlays for public works and other purposes. By the financial exi- 
gencies of the depression, they were driven to pursue policies that directly 
counteracted the efforts of the federal government. 
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The polisy of emergency expenditures induced sn increase in consumer 
expenditurss in accord with theoretical expectations. However, it brought 
forth only 8 relatively small amount of additional business investments.! 
Business apparently felt not sufficiently assured that the government 
` would connue the recovery policy of sustaining purchasing power—a 
strong argument in favor of clear statutory sanction of a governmental 
full-employment policy. Nor was the tax policy of the federal government 
brought into accord with its other fiscal policies. In additicn, some meas- 
ures of wage policy, while fully justified on their own grounds, were not 
conducive <o the recovery of production and increasel employment. The 
price poliev of the National Industrial Recovery Administration is 
another example of inconsistency. It is true that low costs of factors of 
production were not sufficient to engender profit expectations in view of 
shrinking markets. It is also true, however, that government-supported 
markets wil induce economic expansion only if business has confidence in 
sustained profit expectations. - 

The war 2xperience afforded another test of the effestiveness and limits 
of fiscal policies. Fiscal policy was included in President Roosevelt’s pro- 
gram to conhat inflation and insure economic stabilization. If fiscal policy 
alone had teen chosen to do the job, we should have needed much more 
drastic tax or saving measures than were politically acceptable. Fiscal pol- 
icy had to te supplemented by a great many other meesures, such as price 
and wage aaj credit policies. Both the depression anc the war taught us 
the lesson that fiscal policy is a very useful tool, but not 8 panacea. The 
task of maintaining high-level production and emplormen:; is too big to 
be accomplished by any single device. Fiscal policy cen be effective only 
when reinforced by many other policies. 

An example may illustrate the limits of fiscal policy as a governmental 
tool. Assum: that monopolistic organizations exist in an economy, enabling 
certain businesses to realize extraordinary profits. Assume further that 
a large part of these profits is neither distributed as dividencs nor used for 
expansion o? industrial facilities, but accumulated in tae form of deposits 
or invested in securities. An accumulaticn of “idle” funds may introduce 
into the economy a deflationary trend and cause a slump in employment. 
In a situation like this, it is possible, of course, to offsat the deflationary 
trend caused by monopolistic profits through addišioral government ex- 
penditures cr tax reduction in order to assure continuing full employment. 
Such a policy would be possible, but unwise, because it would not remove 
the basic cause of the deflationary trend. It would be wiser to introduce 
measures designed to prevent the monopolistic practices or to tax away a 
portion of p-ofits not put to active use. Such measures may often require 


1 See Gerhard Colm and Fritz Lehmann, ‘Public Spending and Eecovery in the 
United States ' Social Research, Vol. 3 (1936), pp. 129 ff. 
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time to work out and fail to succeed fully in removing the cause of defla- 
tion. Fiscal policy, then, should be used as a prompt but temporary device, 
to be applied to those situations in which other measures fail to bring 
about the desired result. It is therefore not enough to identify deflationary 
trends and use compensatory fiscal measures. In addition, the underlying 
causes of such deflationary trends must be analyzed and all policies avail- 
able in the “tool chest” of government must be brought to bear on them.? 

These additional policies include foreign trade policies, wage policies, 
price policies, subsidies, federal grants to state and local governments, 
education policies, and so forth. All of them are used for specific purposes, 
often for purposes of particular vested interests. They are powerful tools 
of policy, but partly ineffective as far as the general level of employment 
is concerned, because frequently the effects of one type of policy counter- 
act another. Perhaps high-level production and employment can best be 
secured, not by any further addition to our tool chest of policies, but by a 
procedure which permits the consistent and sustained use of all available 
policies in a codrdinated program. “The most powerful weapon in the 
economic arsenal of democracy is codrdination of a great variety of policy 
devices.” 

The proposed “Full Employment Act” reflects the experiences of the 
depression and the war with respect to economic and fiscal policies. Its 
forerunner, the so-called “Patton Bill,’ placed all emphasis on a provision 
for increasing government outlays should private business fail to invest 
an amount sufficient to keep the economy going at full blast. No refer- 
ence was made to any policy except government lending to business, and 
outright government spending if private enterprise should be unwilling to 
borrow for business expansion. Quite contrary to this version, the pending 
bill, in the form in which it was adopted by the Senate (S. 380), lists a 
long catalogue of federal policies which should be consideréd in the Presi- 
dent’s program of action. The emphasis of the present bill is placed (a) on 
a declaration of policy of full employment, and (b) on the establishment 
of a legislative and administrative procedure for formulating a coördi- 
nated program of policies designed to attain full employment. Government 
expenditure is treated as one instrument of policy to be used if all other 
policies combined prove inadequate to assure full employment in a spe- 
cific period. Government expenditure is also regarced as the policy device | 


2? For a survey of the “tool chest” of government activities, see the exhibit sub- 
mitted by Budget Director Harold D. Smith with his testimony on the Full Em- 
ployment Bill before the Subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency, Hearings, 79th Cong., Ist Bess. (Aug. 30, 1945). 

> Budget Director Harold D. Smith, in his testimony, bid. 

1 Bee James G. Patton, “The Federal Government’s Rôle in the Postwar Econ- 
omy,” in this Ruvrew, Vol. 38 (1944), pp. 1127 ff. 
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most adaptable to short-run fluctuations in busin2ss conditions and 
particularly useful as the most flexible element in the whole program. 
The presznt, bill provides only for the use of policies which are author- 
ized hy existing statutes or which Congress may authcrize Ly future legis- 
lation. It proposes a legislative and administrative mechanism designed 
to achieve codrdination and timely epplication of whstever policies 
Congress has adopted. Only the use of these policies in codrdinated and 
well-timed fashion could accomplish the job. Confidence m the govern- 
ment’s determination is the most essential prerequisite for the success of 
a pclicy of full employment because assurance of job opportunities, by the 
same token. means assurance of markets conducive to busiress expansion. 


Iv 


Even the most perfect palicy devices can be used efectively only when 
the program they are to serve is formulated on the Fasis of an accurate 
diagnosis o business conditions. One of the’ most interesting features of 
the “Full Employment Act” before Congress is the provision for a “‘pro- 
duction anc employment budget” (national budget). In the version adopt- 
ed by the Eenate, the bill requires the President to transmit to Congress 
annually, vith quarterly revisions, two kinds of est-mates: (1) for the 
ensuing yeer or longer periods, estimates of the emproyment opportuni- 
ties needed for full employment, the production of gcods and services at 
full employment, and the volume of investment and 2xperditure needed 
for the purchase of such gocds and services; and (2) estimates of “current 
and foreseeable” trends in the number of employmen: opportunities, the 
production of goods and services, and the volume of :nvessment and ex- 
penditures for the purchase of goods and services, not iakinz into account 
the effects nf the general program of policies that is to be Tecommended 
in the same message.* 

In the event that the projected national income is essimated to be below 
the nationa. income necessary for full employment in the easuing period, 
the President is required to recommend a program of 20licÈs designed to 
lift the national income to the full-employment level. If the projected in- 
come exceeds the income necessary for full employment, am inflationary 
tendency is indicated and the President should recommenc measures de- 
signed to curb the inflationary trend. This is a very nest and logical 
prescription of a scientific basis for policy formulation. Are we-at present 
technically 2quipped to supply these estimates with a reasonable degree 
ol accuracy? What technical arrangements are necessary to secure such 
estimates? 

š It is not Intended to review here all statistical requireme ts of the bill in detail. 
The discussion is limited to the essentials. 
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v 


The estimate pf the labor force should not cause great difficulties on the 
basis of current statistics. The factual data are supplemented by surveys 
of employment intentions. There are special difficulties in the period of 
transition—when millions of workers pulled into the labor force during 
the war must decide whether to withdraw from it or to seek continuing 
employment, and when millions of veterans must make up their minds 
whether to turn to civilian employment or to avail themselves of the 
educational facilities offered them. Under peacetime conditions, the es- 
timate of the labor force for the ensuing year will be less problematical. 

The estimate of the national income required for full employment and 
production implies an estimate of the average productivity per worker. 
This may raise considerable difficulties if the estimate is intended to cover 
a period far into the future. For the ensuing year, a reasonable approxi- 
mation should be much easier because productivity does not change very 
suddenly from year to year. When there is considerable unemployment at 
the time the estimate is made, it cannot be assumed that the unemployed, 
if employed, would produce the same as the average of all workers. But 
this difficulty can also be overcome on the basis of reasonable assumptions 
about possible ways in which the unemployed might be reémployed. 

More serious problems arise when a projection of national income and 
production and a quantitative appraisal of proposed policies are to be 
made. The past record of business forecasting is not toc encouraging. More 
cases of dismal failure than of successful prediction can be cited. Strictly 
speaking, the pending “Full Employment Act” does not imply prediction 
of business conditions, but “projections’—that is, hypothetical predic- 
tions based on the assumption that no new policies of full employment or 
economie stabilization are adopted by the federal government. Thus the 
bill avoids the need to guess what policies Congress will enact.’ More im- 
portant however, is the fact that most business forecasts of the past, 
particularly of the twenties, were based on the so-called “business ba- 
rometers.” These “business barometers,” in turn, rested on very shaky 
statistics and theories. Recent developments in the theory of economic 
dynamics and a spectacular improvement in statistical methods and 
sources have greatly increased the possibilities of economic projections. 
The growth of scientific sample surveys should be particularly mentioned. 

This is not the place for a detailed description of the methods of eco- 
nomic projection that may be used under the “Full Employment Act,” 
and that, as a matter of fact, are already in use by many business and 


6 The often-mentioned inaccuracy of the forecasts of federal expenditures in the 
official budgets can largely be explained by the fact that these estimates usually did 
not take account of legislation subsequently adopted by Congress. Critics overlook 
the fact that they were hypothetical projections rather than predictions. 
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government economists. I shall only describe briefly the main principles 
on which the possibility of economic projections ~ests.? t is most im- 
portant that actual estimates of the so-called naticnal budget should be 
available covering the most recent past, if possible up, to she time when 
the projection is to be made.? It is much easier to projact economic trends 
by estimating changes from the most recent pas- than by estimating 
directly the absolute totals for a future period. 
Changes from the base period may be divided int» primazy and second- 
ary. Going down the line, item by item, the estimacor ask; himself what 
changes in economic transactions he has reason tc expec. Assume, for 
purposes of illustration, that we are in a postwar restocking period, say in 
1948, with conditions of high employment, and nov Fave to make a, pro- 
` jection for 1949. First, there are the expenditures «f the federal govern- 
ment. They are expected to decline—disregarding in-tke prcjection all new 
programs which may be enacted on the basis of tae Presdent’s recom- 
mendations—because certain demobilization expenditures are winding up. 
Business investments have been running high, and ha ratio of capital in 
plant and squipment to current sales indicates that a tucning point in 
business investment may be near. The sample sutvey. of contemplated 
investments in plant and equipment confirms tha. some of the invest- 
ments, deferred during the war period, have now beea competed, and that 
business men expect a decline in their new investmaat. Housing, however, 
is still risirg. Statistics of permits for residential <oastrustion show an 
upturn. A continuing increase in residential buildings therefore expected. 
Also, the ceferred demand for automobiles and far durable household 
equipment has not yet been satisfied; the demand sor television sets and 


T In a British white paper on Analysis of the Sources of War Finance and Esti-~ 
mates of the National Income and Expenditure in the Years 198€ to 1944 (Cmd. 
6623, London, 1945), it is said: ““ ... the problem of maintamiag employment is very 
largely the problem of maintaining total expenditure, pubEo and p-ivate, and in an 
economy where this is accepted as one of ths prime aims-of government policy it 
becomes peciliarly important to have not only statistics adequate to measure that: 
expenditure, but a method of bringing them together anc classifying them which 
makes possible the necessary comparisons with the immediate pest and with the 
present position in other countries” (p. 2). Bee also Gerkand Colm, “From Esti- 
mates of National Income to Projections of the Nation’s Eudget,” Social Research, 
Vol. 12 (10468), pp. 850 ff. 

š It is quite significant that the President's budget for “he fiscal year 1946, sub- 
mitted to Congress early in January, 1945, included estimates of the nation’s 
budget for the calendar year 1944, and that the 1946 budzes review, issued by the 
budget director August 2, 1945, presented the nation’s bucgat for tha fiscal year end- 
ing June 80, -945. The last quarter in each of these estimates kas, of sourse, more the 
character of » forecast than of an estimate based on actu: statistics. In the past, 
estimates of avon income were available only several y=a-s after the end of the 
period. 
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other new devices is still going strong. All such impending changes are 
estimated with the help of available surveys, and quantitatively appraised 
with the expert advice of the industries concerned. These are examples of 
the estimate of primary changes,’ i.e., of changes which are expected to 
take place under the assumption that general business conditions remain 
the same in the ensuing year. They are changes that result from the past 
rather than in response to presently occurring events. 

When the expected primary changes have been added up, it is possible 
to compute their direct impact on the national income as a whole. As- 
sume that the primary changes—expected increases and decreases—were 
estimated to result in a net reduction of ten billion dollars. Taking into 
account such factors as taxes and undistributed business profits, one can 
estimate the resulting change in incomes disposable for consumption and 
savings by individuals. From the change in disposable income, an esti- 
mated change in consumption can be calculated on the basis of past ex- 
perience.’ In a similar way, inventory accumuletions, import require- 
ments, and many other factors respond rather promptly to changes in 
general business conditions. These are examples of secondary! changes 
that must be taken into account before a final projection for the ensuing 
year can be made. r š 

Projections therefore require (a) the most up-to-date actual data of 
national income and production and their component parts; (b) an ap- 
praisal of imminent trends, especially in government, expenditures, busi- 
ness investments, and consumer attitudes; (e) a knowledge of the re- 
sponses of business and consumers to changes in economic conditions on 
the basis of the record of the past; and (d), most of all, the exercise of 
good common sense in combining all the pieces of information and expert 
advice into a consistent pattern. Great improvements have been made in 
statistical sources and methods of investigation. Yet we are at the begin- 
ning rather than at the end of this development. Particularly, the surveys 
of business and consumer attitudes and intentions are still in the experi- 


* In the literature, the primary changes are often called “autonomous” changes. 
They are “autonomous” only with respect to the time period in which they occur; 
they are often determined by economic conditions of the past. 

10 Relationships obtained from past experience are not used mechanically. It is 
probable, for instance, that consumers may react differently to a reduction in income 
when they have considerable wartime savings than when they have fewer savings as 
a reserve to draw upon. For a realistic appraisal of this fact, more knowledge of the 
distribution of wartime savings is needed than we now have. 

11 The secondary changes include the impact of increased or decreased primary 
changes on consumption—the so-called “multiplier” effect; the impact of changes 
in markets on business investments—the so-called “leverage” effect; and other ‘in- 
duced” transactions such as changes in inventories in response to changes in business 
conditions. 
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mental stage. The determining factors of business investment—the rôle 
of market analysis and price-cost relationships—are noz yet fully ex- 
plored. Mcre recent data of consumer expenditures and savings by income 
brackets are also needed. 

When it comes to appraising the quantitative effects of recommended 
policies, still other statistical problems will arise. a tecanical tool for 
the appraisal of various policy recommendations is the economic “model.” 
The model is even more hypothetical than the prcjecsion. The projection 
is based on the assumption that the government does not adopt any new 
policy recommendations; the model is based on tha assumption that such 
policies are adopted as are necessary to achieve full employment. As there 
are always several ways for accomplishing this policy end, several models 
can be constructed; comparison of these various modals serves the study 
of alternative polisy programs." With the aid of alterrative models, 
feasibility and costs of various policies or combinations of policies may be 
analyzed. Projections and models of national budgets must supplement 
each other as tools for policy determination. Projections hel> to determine 
the need for government action; alternative models help in appraising 
proposed policies that will meet that need. 


vi 


Perfection of the art of projecting economic conditions and of apprais- 
ing proposed policies in quantitative form to the extent visualized by the 
authors of the “Full Employment Act? would be a great step toward 
providing a scientific basis for policy formulation. Of course, the main ob- 
jectives of the bill can be pursued even before statisticel sou-ces have been 
sufficiently improved. If a downturn in employment becomes noticeable, 
for instanca, measures could be proposed that tend to ofset a decline, 
though the magnitude of the decline and the effects o? the sounter-meas- 
ures cannot yet be determined in exact quantitative terms. However, even 
after our statistical sources and methods have bean axtensively refined, 
policy formalation still would remain subject to political controversy and 
always will remain so. 

Assume et # certain time, given the generally accepted objective of full 
employment, the figures prave that purchasing power should be increased 
or curbed, zs the case may be. There will then still be « variaty of ways in 
which this could be done. Pressure groups and local interests would still 
fight for tha increase or curtailment of purchasing power by a method 
most benefizial to the people they represent. The proponent of a special 
measure wculd not only have to defend his recommendation on its own 
merits, but also consider how it affects production and employment of the 

2 For an example of model construction, see National Planning Association, 
National Budyets for Full Employment (Washington, 1945). 
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nation as a whole. The procedure incorporated into the “Full Employ- 
ment Act” would not surrender political decisions to the economists and 
statisticians. However, the bill would provide a more orderly way of ap- 
praising political controversies in the light of the general welfare. All the 
data needed for the decision of controversial issues would have to be sub- 
mitted for public criticism and debate. 

The procedure under the bill is similar in character to the appropriation 
procedure set up under the Budget and Accounting Act of 1921. That act 
did not determine the amount of appropriations fcr aid to agrictlture or 
for salaries of federal employees, for instance. It only prescribed that 
whatever amounts the President should propose to spend under congres- 
sional authorization should be included in the budget estimates, so that 
Congress might fully consider the financial implications of its actions. 
High-level production and employment will certainly not be the only 
objective of government policy. It would be very desirable, however, if 
each policy proposal—such as a change in the minimum wage rates, or in 
tax legislation, or in the tariff, or in agricultural subsidies—should also 
have to be analyzed in terms of its impact on the so-called national 
budget. All policies would therefore be considered in terms of both their 
intrinsic merits and their social costs. 

The Budget and Accounting Act intended to establish a system of 
financial accounting; the approach to be used in the nation’s budget for 
the appraisal of policy recommendations would establish a system of 
social accounting. Far from undermining free institutions, such a de- 
velopment would add to the effectiveness of democratic discussion and 
democratic determination of economic policies. 


III. BRITISH PLANS 


W. HARDY WICKWAR 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration 


I 


The United Kingdom has gone considerably farther than the United’ 
States in the acceptance of full employment as one of the prime aims of 
government policy. There is a widespread feeling that it may also have 
gone farther in devising governmental machinery for the realization of 
this aim. On both counts—the end and the means—the present trend in 
the United Kingdom merits attention in the United States and other 
countries. 

Official endorsement of full employment as a proper end for govern- 
mental policy dates back to 1944. The much-quoted white paper on Em- 
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ployment Policy was presented to Parliament by Lori Woolton, Minister 
of Reconstruction in the Churchill coalition, a few days b3fore D-day. It 
began witk the unequivocal statement: “The Governmen; accept as one 
of their primary aims and responsibilities the maintenancs of a high and 
stable level of employment after the war.”! Shortly afterwards, at the 
conclusion cf a three-day debate, the House of Commons passed a resolu- 
tion moved by Laborite Ernest Bevin, then Minister of Labor and Na- 
tional Servies, and supported on the side of the Conservatives by Sir John 


Andersdn a3 Chancellor of the Exchequer: “That his House... wel-. 


comes the ceclaration of His Majesty’s Government... ?** At no time 
later has tois basic commitment been placed in doukt. 

Acceptacee of full employment in business circles nigh: be illustrated 
by a number of authoritative pronouncements made in the middle of the 
war. These include a pamphlet entitled The Prodlers of Jnemployment, 
issued by Lever Brothers and Unilever Limited at the begianing of 1943. 
Here it was clearly argued that irregularity of capital investment was the 
principal cause of unemployment; that the profit mctive 1ad proved an 
_ insufficient guide in the extension of preductive capacity; end that it was 
the task of government to regularize the incentive ta investment by the 
use of indirect controls, 


u 


The economist who has done most to put full employment at the very 
center of Bzitish thinking is Lord Keynes. His Genera- Theery of Employ- 
ment, Interest, and Money* almost ten years ago called atzention to the 
neglect with which the theory of employment had theretofore been treated 
by the claszizal school. He provided economists, both in tke civil service 
and in academic work, with a new frame of referenca, anid brought the 
“dismal science” into harmony with the social aspiracions of the depres- 
sion era. He demonstrated that full employment would result if the pro- 
pensity to ccnsume and the inducement to invest gave rise to a national 
outlay equel to the national income, with none of this income running to 
waste as savings that failed to materialize in actual capitsl investment. 
His teachinz3 gave currency to the phrase “full employment” and were 
popularized. by such able economists as Joan Robinscn.’ 


1 Grest Britain, Ministry of Reconstruction, Employmert Poley, Cmd. 6527 
(London, 1944). 
* House oz Commons, Parliamentary Debates, June 23, 1944. 


š London 2nd Toronto, 1943. For similar considerations, 830 alse Federation of ' 


British Induscries, Reconstruction (London, 1942). 

4 London and New York, 1936. 

5 Introduction to the Theory of Employment (London and Mew York, 1937) and 
Problem of Ful Employment (London, 1944). See also Oxford University Institute of 
Statistics, Ecəromics of Full Employment (Oxford, 1944); Barbara Wootton, Full 

N ° 
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Under the influence of this new doctrine, Sir William Beveridge pub- 
licly recanted the economics of unemployment that hə had preached in 
1930. In writing his Full Employment in a Free Society,’ he attempted to 
fashion a companion weapon to be used along with social security in his 
crusade against “want, squalor, disease, and ignorance.” The white paper 
on Employment Policy, which has been fittingly described by a member of 
Parliament as “the promising offspring of a not unhappy marriage be- 
tween permanent and temporary civil servants,” marks the formal entry 
of the Keynesian economics of employment into the realm of practical 
politics. If political science be a science of ends and means—as its founders 
intended it to be—and not merely a sociology of power, then a great con- 
tribution is being made to political science by a number of present-day 
writers who call themselves economists. 

Full employment implies the conquest of the business cycle; but of this 
conquest two different conceptions have arisen in the United Kingdom. 
One is that the expansion of the economy can be so firmly guided as to 
eliminate cyclical fluctuations entirely. This was apparently the view of 
Keynes in his General Theory, and it is certainly the view at which Bever- 
idge arrived by the time he was completing his Full Employment in a 
Free Society.’ British governmental officials, on the other hand, have given 
greater weight to the practical difficulty of exerting diraction over private 
investment and the foreign balance; they have therefore assumed the con- 
tinuation of business cycles, at least in a flattened-out form. The white 
paper on Employment Policy merely called for “anti-vyclical” action in- 
volving various forms of compensatory spending. ‘‘The Government are 
prepared to accept in future,” says the white paper, “the responsibility 
for taking action at the earliest possible stage to arrest a threatened 
slump.’’8 

Since American thinking is dominated by the anti-cyclical compen- 
satory-spending approach, the point is worth making that this is not the 
only British approach. Beveridge, in fact, goes so far a3 to protest against 
the instabilities injected into public works and community expansion in 
the name of compensatory spending. He thinks the government would do 
better to carry its responsibility a long step further to prevent the slump 
instead of remedying it. General agreement that Britain ought to have a 
` full-employment policy thus carries with it a noticeable disagreement as to 
the range of such a policy, and therefore as to the program that should be 
planned and the machinery that should be designed for its realization. 


Employment (London, 1948); Group of Fabians, Prevention of General Unemploy- 
ment (London, 1944). ' 

° New York, 1944, especially p. 92. 

? See especially Beveridge’s Postscript criticizing Cmd. 68527. 

5 Op. cit., par. 41. 
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This difference in attitide toward the business cycle 3s reflected in a 
difference toward businese itself. Thosa who hope ta abolsh the business 
cycle seem to demand a larger measure of public control than those who 
accept cyzlical fluctuation as inevitable. Keynes, ten years ago, wrote 
plainly of the “socialization of saving” and “the euthanasia of the rentier.” 
Beveridge has described h:s own policy as “primarily one cí socializing de- 
mand -rataer than production”; he omits the right to private business 
enterprise from his list of essential liberties.” On the same rath of thought, 
Joan Robinson has shown reason for doubting whether th2 business cycle 
can be eliminated withoct substituting socialism for capitalism.!? The 
compensazory spenders, on the other hand, have tended to consider con- 
trol of pr-vate investment and foreign purchases highly problematical. 
The white paper’s emphasis on this difficulty has provoked Beveridge’s 
criticism taat such reluctance is “equivelent to treatirg British industry as 
if it were a sovereign independent state to be pe~sueded, influenced, ap- 
pealed to, and bargained vith, by the British state.”’+ 


Im 


By stressing the social value of spending, British advccates of a full- 
employment policy are reinforcing ths tendency fa governmental ac- 
tivities to =xpand in certain well-marked directions. One direction is the 
extension of “social servies,” in the broad British semse of positive 
governmental action intended for the direct advancement of human wel- 
fare and the conservation and improvement of che naticn’s human re- 
sources. Tnrese are now seen as means to the promotion ard stabilization 
of cansum>tion outlay. Waen the social services are looked at in such a 
light, it besomes possible to think of them in three main g-oups. 

The first is governmenta. stimulation of individual end family consump- 
tion by such income-transfer services as social insurance and children’s 
allowances; they not only put a floor beneath consumption, but also 
“clothe nezds with purchasing power” by transferring it Irom the more 
to the less fortunate. The second group aims at the promətion of collec- 
tive consumption through easy access to free educatioa, medical care, and 
recreation—making availadle for the ‘benefit of everyone many services 
that would otherwise be consumed by the few. These zommaunity services 
increase consumption all ths more effectively in so far as they are financed 
by the saving classes rather than the spending masses. The third group is 
suggested by a new advocasy of public procurement for pr-vate purchase 
as a means of stabilizing—and sometimes of subsidizing—prices and pro- 


? Op. cit.. pp. 205 ff. and pp. 21 ff. 

Joan Robinson, Future of ndustry (London, 1943), p. 15.. r Op. ctt., p. 261. 

5 Descriced in W. Hardy Wickwar, Social Services (Loncon, 1336), and Public 
Services (Lordon, 1938). 
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duction in the field of basic necessities such as food and fuel and shelter. 

Another direction in which current tendencies are reinforced is the ex- 
pansion of “public services,” in the sense of positive governmental action 
aimed at high productivity and the development of the nation’s material 
resources. This goal now becomes inseparable from the promotion and 
stabilization of investment outlay. Investment as such is being elevated 
to the rank of a public service of cardinal economic importance. Public 
control over all monopolistic undertakings, whether local or national in 
scope, has to be extended to their policies of capital investment; for such 
control presents itself as an aspect of a policy of full employment by 
regularization of outlay in general and capital outlay in particular. 

It has to be noted finally that the rôle of government in determining the 
conditions of world trade and the extent of international economic inter- 
dependence is being reinterpreted in the light of the new social and eco- 
nomic objective of full employment. British ‘publicists are particularly 
aware that a government doing everything within its sovereign power to 
conquer the business cycle would remain exposed to an international cycle 
generated by the failure of other governments to pursue the same policy 
with the same success. In today’s British scale of values, fuller employ- 
ment may easily seem more desirable than freer trade, and the latter may 
therefore be made conditional on the former. This is true even though it 
would mean making good international commercial relations dependent 
on the pursuit of a particular domestic policy, and even though it might 
make for regionalism rather than for world-wide multilateralism." 


IV 


To a political scientist, the procedural tools and the organized human 
agents with which a government equips itself in order to do a job are at 
least as important as the job itself." 

The first need of any national government that aims at a high and 
stable level of employment is full knowledge of the factual context in 
which it will have to pursue its policy. In Great Britain, a Central Statis- 
tical Office has been built under the auspices of the war cabinet, and the 
white‘paper on Employment Policy has announced the intention of mak- 
ing it a permanent agency. It has at present a small professional staff of 
about a dozen statisticians and economists. Its outlook has been well il- 
lustrated by the periodic “Analysis of Sources of War Finance and Esti- 


4 See especially T. Balogh, “International Aspects of Full Employment,” in Ox- 
ford University Institute of Statistics, op. cit. in note 5 above. 

14 The top controls were described by Clement Attlee in his answer to 8 question 
in the House of Commons, Parliamentary Debates, July 27, 1944. For an earlier de- 
scription and analysis, see Herman Finer, “The British Cabinet, the House of Com- 
mons, and the War,” Political Science Quarterly, Vol. 56 (1941), pp. 321 ff. 
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mates of the National Income and Expenditure,” inaugurated in 1241.4 
In this arnual “budget white paper,” it has endeavored to broaden the 
score of fscal thinking, so that at least as much attent.on may be ac- 
corded to the income and outlay of the nation in general aa to the revenue 
and the expenditure of the government in particulac. 

In so doing, the Central Statistical Office has been compelled to esti- 
mata the implications for the economy at large of tha colossal increase in 
governmental expenditure that has occurred during tae wer. “But there is 
nothing in this method which limits its applicaticn to wartime,” says the 
1946 edition. “In peacetime, too, such an approach to any large change in 
expendituze, whether public or private, . . . is both possikle and, in view 
of the government’s employment policy, necessary. Sor... the problem 
of mainta ning employment is very largely the proolem of maintaining 
total expenditure, public and private; and in an economy where this is 
accepted as one of the prime aims cf government poly, it becomes 
peculiarly important to have not only statistics adequate to measure that 
expenditure, but a method of bringing them togethar and of classifying 
them which makes possible the necessary comparisons witk the immediate 
past and with the present position in other countries.” Of course, the 
statistical series thus far available is not yet como2leteFy adequate for 
this purpcse. However, steps have been taken to revive the.census of 
production and to introduce a census of distribution. Moreover, it is prob- 
able that the Government will ask Parliament to grant new powers to 
compel such other returns as may be needed for anticipazing changes in 
national outlay. Ernest Bevin, for example, has spcken of requiring re- 
turns to be made on advance orders, as a help in estimaing future em- 
ployment and spending.'® 

To interpret the facts made available through this chamnel and others, 
and to think out the implications of policies that might conceivably ‘be 
adopted in the light of such data, the cabinet has also established an 
Economic Section; its core is a team of about a dozen economists. Some 
such group as this would presumably form part of the ceatral staff that 
would prepare the ground for cabinet decisions on matters of employment 
policy. If the present close tie-in between the cabines secretariat and the 
Treasury were to be maintained, it would be natural for the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to become the chairman of a full-emplaymert committee of 
the cabines. This might help to open a way for transforming the budget 
into something broader than a collection of fiscal expedieats.17 


u Presented to Parliament as Cmd. 6261 (1941), 6347 (1642), 6488. (1948), 6520 
(1044), and 6623 (1945). The budget white paper has grorn from a three-penny 
pamphlet of 16 pages in 1941 to a shilling booklet of 56-pages in 1945. 

6 House of Commons, Parliamentary Debates, June 21, 1344. 

17 Sir John Anderson has given some hint of this; see ibad., June 22, 1944. But 

see also Boveridge, op. cit., p. 136. 
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At the same time, it must be recognized that it may be difficult to 
change British Treasury tradition and to substitute thinking in terms of 
national income and outlay for thinking in terms of government revenue 
and expenditure. The white paper on Employment Policy seems to play 
down the budget. For example, instead of proposing to modify consump- 
tion outlay by modification of the income tax, at least in the lower income 
brackets, it proposed to achieve a similar but more modest regult by the 
extra-budgetary device of modification of social insurance contributions. 
And, although admitting the need for an occasional resort to, deficit 
financing, the white paper added apologetically: “ .. . to the extent that 
the policies proposed in this Paper affect the balancing of the Budget in 
a particular year, they certainly do not contemplate any departure from 
the principle that the Budget must be balanced over a longer period.’’8 
One possible clue to this tendency to minimize the réle of the budget is 
perhaps to be found in Bevin’s statement that the traditional balancing 
of the budget was necessary on account of Britain’s world credit sta- 
tus.’ 

There is, however, the possibility of an alternative approach, and one 
that would commend itself to British common sense. The white paper 
spoke of two “complementary budgets—for total expenditure and for 
manpower.” The manpower budget developed during the war by Bevin’s 
Ministry of Labor and National Service has an obvious relevance to a 
policy of full employment, even though in peacetime it would have to 
speak in terms of “men will” rather than “men shall.” 

It would be natural for the Ministry of Labor to be instructed to sub- 
mit a manpower budget to the cabinet, showing whether the country 
should expect a deficit or a surplus of manpower during the following year. 
An “appreciation” of the manpower budget could be submitted by the 
Economic Section of the cabinet and by the Treasury. Thus the cabinet 
would be in a position to know to what extent it should take steps to 
modify the demand for labor in order that the demand might equal the 
supply. In this perspective, the general picture of Britain’s top controls 
appears as one of procedures and agencies that have developed during 
the war and may be expected to continue to operate during the transi- 
tional years to high postwar employment. 


v 

The eventual importance of these top controls should not obscure the 
continuing significance of additional substantive measures and of the 
machinery for effecting them. Foremost among these are “social service” 
measures having to do with the stabilizing of consumption outlay. In- 


18 Op. cit., par. 77. 
19 Loc. ett. in note 16 above. 
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come redistribution is nothing new in a Britain with more than thirty 
years’ experience in social insurance and in progressive taxation. The 
ground-wctk has been peculiarly well laid, thanks partly to the British 
policy of raying flat-rate benefits of social insurance which can easily be 
transformed into subsistence minima, and partly alsc to tripartite financ- 
ing of social insurance, which throws much of the burden on a compara- 
tively progressive system of general taxation. The pzinciple of minimum 
adequacy was not accepted by the Churchill coalition. Although the pay- 
ments it proposed would have cost as much as those proposed in the 
Beveridge report, they would not have represented so big a transfer of 
purchasing power, owing to the government’s decision to set the postwar 
price level 33 per cent above the prewar, in comparison with Beveridge’s 
assumption cf 25 per cent.?? i 

The same applies to collective consumption throuzh ccmmunity serv- 
ices. Pubkely-provided education has been expand ng for seventy-five 
years; the latest Education Act, passed by the Churcaill coalition, merely _ 
improved zhe educational service and lengthened the perioc of compulsory 
attendance. Medical care.has been provided—if unevenly and still inade- 
quately—tor insured wage-earners, school children, and people with in- 
fectious illnesses. The Churchill coalition’s white paper on Medical Care 
promised {o expand this into an adequate, all-round, public medical serv- 
ice for all members of the family. Similarly, too, with collective purchase 
for private consumption. Addison’s prewar agricultural-merketing boards 
practiced collective buying, though not always in the interest of the con- 
sumer. Heusebuilding, both public and private, has been heavily sub- 
sidized. Municipalities have rented housing to working-class consumers 
at or below cost and furniture to newly-weds, have sold milk to school 
children, end have supplied spectacles and dentures to bombed-out cit- 
izens. Above all, two “buying ministries”—Food end Suprly—have made 
bulk purchases of food and other ‘necessities during the war, and have 
taken a loss whenever desirable in the interest of stanle prices and there- 
fore stable wages. 

Of Brith progress in the regularization of investment outlay, it has 
not vet become possible to write with the same degree-of confidence. It has 
proved comparatively easy to agree on the desirabikty of high-level em- 
ployment, and there is substantial agreement also on the means by which 
a floor can be put beneath consumption expenditure. But the much more 
difficult problem of how to give stability to the expansion 3f productivity 


3° The Eeveridge report on Social Security and Allied Services was reviewed in 
W. Hardy Wickwar, “Some Recent British White Papers,” i this Revirw, Vol. 87 
(1943), pp. 314 ff. For a detailed comparison with the Churchill coa.ition’s proposals, 
see J. 8. Clarke, “The British Government and the Bever-dge Repo-t,” Social Service 
Review, Vol 19 (1945), pp. 171 ff. 
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has not yet conimanded anything like the same measure of general agree- 
ment. Nor has any consensus of opinion arisen on the proportion of the 
national income that ought to be spent on consumption and on invest- 
ment, respectively, although this obviously has a considerable bearing 
on the extent to which full employment would be eccompanied by high- 
level production. 

Measures are beirig taken under a law enacted in 1945% to steer new 
investment away from London and to direct it to what used to be called 
“depressed” or ‘“‘special”—now rechristened ‘development’’+-areas. 
However, such measures as the withholding of building permits in the 
London area and gentle persuasion to build in the development areas are 
of more importance to the location than to the timirg of investment. Fur- 
thermore, the diversification of industry in what had previously been 
single-industry areas is more instrumental in lessening the frictions arising 
from unemployment in specific industries than in preventing unemploy- 
ment in all industries at once. For an attack on general unemployment, 
one of the first necessities is to devise a means by which government can 
promote investment outlay whenever a cyclical depression threatens; and 
Within the general field of anti-cyclical investment policy, the least that 
can be asked of government is that it take steps to bring its own organs 
and statutory instruments into line with its policy. For this purpose, it is 
generally agreed that the cabinet will have to ask Parliament for addi- 
tional powers, in order that the investment programs of local authorities, 
government-owned corporations, public-utility undertakings, and rail- 
ways may be synchronized with the government’s estimate of proper tim- 
ing.” 

More novel machinery will be required for the long-term stabilizing of 
investment so that there may be some assurance of steadily expanding 
production and diminishing necessity for compensatory anti-cyclical 
measures. Such machinery may be especially needed in a Britain that 
does not want production per man-hour and the rate of increase of pro- 
ductivity to remain only about half as high as in the United States, nor 
could wish the vast investment required for housing to compete with the 
investment for more productive purposes.” To meet some of these needs, 
it has often been unofficially proposed, especially in Labor and Liberal 
circles, that budgetary inducements to invest shall be reinforced by the 


1 This act was based on Royal Commission on the Distribution of the Industrial 
Population (chairman, Sir M. Barlow), Report, Cmd. 6155 (London, 1940). 

£ See Bevin in House of Commons, loc. cit. in note 16 above. 

= During the five years before the war, over 300,000 new houses were built each 
year, and there were about 1,000,000 men in the building industry in Great Britain. 
Postwar goals are usually set somewhat higher than thie. For immediate postwar 
housing, see Minister of Reconstruction, Housing, Cmd. 6605 (London, 1945). 
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erection of a “national investment board,” to ragulate (he volume and 
direction of public and private investment, both negative:y by granting or 
withholding licenses and positively by pledging th2 nstion’s credit on 
behalf of zpproved risks and perhaps even by emitzing its own bonds.* 

For the building of such a board, a few of the necessery materials are 
already available. So far as the more negative aspects of control are con- 
cerned, tke policy adopted in 1932 of restricting eccees to the money 
market has since 1936 been implemented for a limited range of purposes 
by a Foreign Transactions (Advisory) Committee, Enown since 1939 as 
Capital Issues Committee, with control over all new 2apital issues and all 
large bank loans, koth domestic and overseas.** On tke moze positive side, 
social insurance funds, managed by the National Debt Commissioners, 
have in Eritain a3 elsewhere become a widening channel for financing 
public out-ay. Some funds provided by the National Debt Commissioners 
have been invested in local-authority enterprises ky a Public Works Loans 
Board. 

Moreover, thanks to the centralization of British economic power, this 
governmental canslization of savings has found its ccunterpart in private 
business action. A Scottish bankers’ committee, for example, arranged 
financing = for hydro-electric developments in the Sccttish highlands, and 
insurance 2ompanies and banks have recently set up a Finance Corpora- 
tion for Industry, with extensive borrowing powers and a board of dis- 
tinguished public servants. To be effective as machinery ‘or both stimu- 
lating and checking capital outlay in the interest of tull employment and 
high production, todies such as these would have ta act closely together 
as instruments of government policy for facilitating long-term expansion, 
stabilizing private business investment, and implementirg social priori- 
ties. I . 

VI 

In the international field, Britain, like her allies, has committed herself 
to “the creation of conditions of stability and wéll-being” and the promo- 
tion of “higher standards of living, full employment, and conditions of 
social and economic progress and development.’’* Crgans are arising to 
implement this policy by codrdinating the various United Nations’ plans 
for stabilisation of workers’ purchasing power, prices arc production of 
primary products, and investment.?” Within the emerging “ramework, the 


H See Beveridge, 2p. cH., and Fabian Research Group, Governraent and Industry 
(London, 1644). 

2 See Chancellor of the Exchequer, Capial Issues Cenircl, Cmd. 6645 (London, 
1945). 

æ See Charter of the United Nations, Chap, IX (Ictermational Economis and 
Social Codp2ration). 

3: See especially tre resolutions of the International Labor Organization at its 
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governments of the British Commonwealth and Empire are preparing to 
make at least a regional contribution to planned expansion,” partly 
through commitments to invest, and partly through long-term contracts 
between British buying agencies and overseas marketing agencies, both 
codperative and governmental. If the failure of other governments per- 
mitted a recrudescence of the international business cycle, facilities for 
lend-leasing British products to countries momentarily unable to pay for 
them may find use in such forms as governmental export-credit insurance, 
unified marketing agencies such as British Overseas Cotton, and over- 
draft arrangements on the model of the latest clearing agreements. 

If the successful pursuit of full employment and expanding production 
depends on the concentration of effective internal sovereignty and eco- 
nomic power in the national government, Britain appears well placed for 
pursuing such a policy. She has no “states rights” theory to obstruct the 
national government in its attempt to promote the collective consumption 
of goods and services or to stabilize investment outlay in all kinds of com- 
merce and by all levels of government. Nor has she a written constitution 
that needs reinterpreting in the light of this new conception of the public 
interest. All the constitutional powers that are néeded are already pos- 
sessed by the British government. The absolute sovereignty of the 
Crown-in-Parliament may help to make full employment and expanding 
production less difficult of attainment for the people of the United King- 
dom than for those of many other nations. It is worth noting that the 
cabinet system, combined with the wartime use of an all-party coalition, 
made it possible for Britain in 1944 officially to adopt the policy of a “high 
and stable level of employment’’—without prior debate in Parliament, 
without statutory enactment, and without waiting to be again engulfed 
in a new tide of peacetime unemployment. 


IV. PARTY GOVERNMENT AND 
EMPLOYMENT POLICY 


E. E. SCHATTSCHNHIDER 
Wesleyan University 


I 


The prediction that full employment will have a great political future 
is based on the fact that economic policies of this kind reach large seg- 
ments of the public not previously accustomed to political action or only 
Philadelphia Conference (1944), the United Nations Conference on Food and Agri- 
culture at Hot Springs in 1943 (especially Resolution XXIV, “Achievement of an 


Economy of Abundance”), and the Monetary Conference at Bretton Woods (1944). 
28 Op. cit, in note 1 above, par. 4. 
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recently made aware of the potentialities of politice. Only the war itself 
has served to remind these relatively non-political people as urgently of 
the new importanze of the government to every one as they are likely to 
be reminced by the establishment of the principle that public authority 
and publie resources ought to be used to promote or produce sixty million 
jobs. Whet people do about the government depend; on what they think 
the government is able to do. Therefore, the idea that the government is 
now able to protect people against the most dreaded >f the manifestations 
of economic instability is almost certain to have a great impact on the 
political behavior of millions of people, many of whcm have never before 
bean drawn into the orbit of politics. 

Moreover, unless the millenium is here, it seems probable that a pro- 
longed and disturbing controversy over employment policies is in the 
making. Ih fact, a major political conflict over these policies can probably 
be avoided only by the abandonment of the whole project, i.e., by con- 
ceding the argument that full employment is none cf the business of the 
government. The friends of the new policies are, therefore, in the position 
of having t3 pray for stormy weather. 

Finally, the political requirements of full employment are unprece- 
dented. Azcording to the prevailing opinion among thoughtful persons, 
the government i£ now faced with problems in the solution of which it 
dare not tail. For the successful execution of the complex and delicate 
policies by which it is hoped that a new depression may be avoided, polit- 
ical means must be found to bring about unaccustomed teamwork of 
Congress and the President and all agencies and branches of the govern- 
ment in order to integrate closely a great variety of public activities. For 
all of these reasors, the launching of a new program for high-level em- 
ployment implies that the political system will be made to work in ways 
in which it has never worked before. The situation calls for a political 
plan, on the general theory that a good cause deserves a superior political 
strategy. 

Americans are so accustomed to haphazard political procedures that it 
may be instructive to state broadly what political measures are needed to 
deal with the situation adequately. The first requirement is that a system- 
atic effort be made to marshal decisive public support for the new pol- 
icies. That is, political means ought to be found far the mobilization of an 
effective mejority and the organization and implementation of the power 
of this majority over the government as a whole, including the power to 
keep control of the government steadily while policies are formulated and 
executed. This statement implies that the organized majority will be able 
to defend its policies against sabotage by organized minorities; it implies 
also that it will be possible to define the alternatives, conduct a responsible 
public discussion, and bring about a national decision; for these are the 


means by which majorities are created. š 
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In short, what is required is that an organized and systematic attempt 
be made to use political methods to produce an amplitude of power to do 
all that needs to be done. Power is emphasized because all plans and 
policies for the maintenance of high-level employment imply power; with- 
out the power to do something about it, planning is a mere form of wish- 
ful thinking. If all planning and all policies imply power, however, power 
in turn implies politics; for it is the business of politics to produce power. 


I 


Speaking broadly, there are two approaches to the political problems 
growing out of full-employment policies. It is relatively easy to form spe- 
cial organizations to mobilize the public behind the legislation and exert 
pressure on the government. Only a very small minority of the population 
would ordinarily be enlisted in these organizations. The special organiza- 
tions, created for the occasion, may then attempt to make a noise like 
that of many millions. At no time would the managers of this campaign 
dream of taking over the government as a whole, to make certain that the 
policies are executed fully. 

Aside from the fact that it is easy to start an agitation at this level, this 
method has little to recommend it. The first defect of pressure politics 
as a means of mobilizing support for postwar employment policies is that 
the masses of the population most directly interested in these policies 
(the natural political base of the movement for the legislation) have never 
been successfully reached by pressure-group organizations. It is easy to 
organize minorities as pressure groups; pressure politics is the politics of 
organized minorities. On the other hand, the politics of full employment is 
the polities of the organized majority, and must very likely be based 
largely on the votes of people who have never participated in politics at 
all. Moreover, while it is easy for the supporters of full-employment poli- 
cies to set up pressure groups sponsoring the legislation, it is even easier 
for the opponents of the legislation to organize the minorities opposed to 
it. The conservative groups long opposed to social experiments of this sort 
have ready-made an array of organizations able to make a great display of 
strength before the congressional committees. Under these circumstances, 
the proponents of full-employment legislation are likely to be swamped 
by the opposition. Finally, in so far as the friends cf the new policies rely 
on the services of public-spirited citizens to persuade Congress to enact 
the legislation, pressure tactics are self-defeating. The demands made on 
the generous people of the community who are willing to defend the 
interests of the unorganized masses for humane reasons or in the public 
interest are excessive and wasteful under a régime of pressure politics. 
That is to say, this overworked minority is expected to support a multi- 
tude of organizations working for'a great variety o; causes under circum- 
stapces that destroy its effectiveness. 
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To rely on pressure politics to marshal support Zor full-employment 
policies is therefcre, to play the game under the circumstances least 
favorable to success. The successful management o* the politics of full 
emp_oyment calls for a shift to a new game played unde- rules and cit- 
curhs2ances more favorable to the cause. The political virtue of full em- 
ployment as a public policy is that it invites the invention of another 
strategy. ; ' 

Thare ie still another defect of pressure politics as the chosen political 
Instrumen- of the friends of full employment: full s=mployment implies 
much mors than the enactment of a simple statute; -t implies the execu- 
tion cf a battery o? policies involving the close codpezatior of all agencies 
of the government. This entails a general control over he government which 
pressure groups are inherently unable and unfit to exercise The reasoning 
of this parer is based upon the assumption that a régime of pressure pol- 
ities is unsuited to the needs of the new legislation and that adequate 
politizal means for the execution of the policies in question can be found 
only > the use of the party system. 


HI 


A reconsideration of the grand stratagy of politice is necessary in this 
connection because neither the governmental structare nor the political 
system of the country is well adapted to handle the problems arising 
irom # public undertaking to stabilize employment at a high level. The 
existing gcvernmental structure—both the separetioa of powers and the 
federel syszem—is Detter suited to obstruction than tc the making of rapid 
adjussmen-s on a wide front. As it now operates, the system tends to give 
excessive recognition to local and special interests ax the expense of the 
public interest. It is going to be difficulé to work cut >oliciss of high-level 
emplcyment in s disintegrated governmental structure driven by an 
amorphous mass of interested minorities under c:rcumstaaces conducive 
to nervous prostration, although that is the traditional procedure. The 
centrel dificulty of the whole system—the difficulsy which causes all 
other difficulties—is, however, the fact that the government character- 
istically suffers from a deficiency of the power to govern, and the source 
of this inadequacy is political. Behind the localism of congressmen, the 
irresponsible congressional leadership, the excesses of the p-essure groups, 
and tae perilous friction between Congress and the Chief Executive is a 
political weakness—the failure to bring about an effective organization of 
the majority. I 

A political solution of these problems is necessary because the confusion 
of counsels and the conflict of authorities in Americen government is so 
great that only the nation itself can resolve the ccntradict_ons that beset 
the gcvern-cnent by an exercise of its ultimate power ever ell institutions. 
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Under these circumstances, majority rule is not a pious hope, but a prac- 
tical necessity. For a beneficent use of the great dogma of democratic 
government, the superiority of the major party over all other varieties of 
political organization is too obvious to require argument. 

In view of the fact that the form of political organization most appropri- 
ate to the establishment of majority rule in a modern democracy is the 
major political party, this paper concerns itself primarily with party 
government and its relation to the formation of policy. The major party 
in a two-party system is typically and essentially a mobilizer of majorities 
for the purpose of taking general control of the government; it is the most 
potent form of democratic political organization available for our use. 

The major party is the only political organization in American public 
life which is in a position to make a claim, upon any reasonable grounds 
whatsoever, that it can measure up to the requirements of modern public 
policy. There is, in fact, no near competitor. The party alone pretends to 
be interested in a general control of the government, and it alone might 
reasonably be held responsible for the general state cf public policy. Of all 
the varieties of political organization, it alone submits its claims to the 
nation in a general election in which the stakes are a mandate from the 
people to govern the country. 

It is the thesis of this paper that political solutions are necessary to the 
establishment of a comprehensive structure of postwar policy, and that 
we ought to welcome the opportunity to get a political decision on the 
main issues arising from these policies. Therefore, we ought to foster the 
processes and institutions by means of which political decisions are facili- 
tated. What is required is the rationalization of the political means to 
convert the governmental system to suit the demands of public policy. 


IV 


Considering the requirements, one inevitably becomes acutely aware 
of the fact that existing parties fall short of the specifications drawn for 
them. The hiatus between what is and what ought to be is not as serious 
as it might seem, however, because the party is first of all a purposive 
organization. It is simply what people make it. If the parties have been 
used indifferently in the past, it is doubtless because the uses of the 
parties have not been well understood, and perhaps because the desire to 
use political means has not been strong. Political scientists cannot supply 
the motives that drive people to seek a political solution, but they can 
subject to destructive criticism political theories which have surrounded 
the subject with confusion, and can thus relieve people who may wish to 
go into politics of the stigma of committing an offense against public 
morals. The truth is that Americans have made a limited use of the 
parties, without discovering the logical implications of what they have 


e ` 
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done. For this reason, it may be said that one of the concitions prerequi- 
site to the development of a system of party goverrment is the creation 
of a theory of political action. 

The American major party is able to win elections. but seems to be un- 
able to fcllow through to realize upon its victory Ky establishing party 
government in Congress—even though it would seen to ke more difficult. 
to do the first than to do the second. This inconclusive political act cre- 
ates a poLtics of frustration probably without parallel in modern govern- 
ment. It seems likely that the national party which 3rst solves this prob- 
lem, i.e., che party which first does what is implicit in ite very existence, 
will make a profound impression on the country anc have a long lease of 
power. The stakes are great—control of the most powerful government 
in the woeld for a generation. It can hardly be argaed that motives for 
making the attempt to establish party government do not exist. 

What are the prospects for the development of an effeet=ve party organ- 
ization in the United States? Obstacles do not seem _nsurmountable. The 
older forms of party organization are largely the consequence of public 
neglect; tae whole system is based on assumptions concerning public in- 
difference to politics, as a consequence oi which relatively slight exertions 
by low-grade political organizations are sufficient to control the local 
governments. Party government at the higher levels hes been slightly 
fictitious. Traditionally, local party organizations based on patronage have 
appealed to voters on personal grounds, usually with little discussion of 
public affairs, and have generally controlled enough votes by these means 
to win elections in which popular participation has not keen great. 

It is now likely that assumptions concerning p-iblic indifference to 
politics have beer. upset by new public attitudes resulting from a great 
and continuing series of crises, and it may be assumed tkat an extended 
public debate of full-employment policies will give sn added stimulus to 
the current tendency of the public mind. Under these cireumstances, the 
incapacity of the party organizations to exploit effectively she public inter- 
est in public affairs is likely to prove fatal. As things arə now, it seems 
probable zhat politicians interested primarily in patronag2 will be unable 
to endure the competition of political leaders able te supdly the demand 
for an intelligent discussion of public business. 

Traditional forms of local party orgenization are embarrassed for other 
reasons. A generation of administrative reform has dzied up many sources 
of patronage and profit, while the impact of revolutionary new instru- 
mentalities of mass impression, such as the radio, are only beginning to be 
realized in 8 busiress which has been markedly unprogreesive. As a mat- 
ter of fact, there is impressive evidence that the regular local party ma- 
chines are no longer what they once were. In the 1944.campaign, for exam- 
ple, the lceal organizations of the Democratic perty in many areas were 
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in a condition of dissolution which threatened for a time to become a 
public scandal. As if this were not enough, these organizations suffered the 
indignity of having outside organizations do their work for them. Thus, 
the feature of the campaign was unquestionably a registration drive staged 
in many areas by CIO-FAC which produced sensational results in a num- 
ber of states and had a perceptible influence on the outcome of the elec- 
tion. 

What makes this development important is the fact that getting out the 
vote has historically been the one function for the performance of which 
the local party organization could.claim to be indispensable; the monopoly 
of this function is an essential condition of the survival of the old local 
machines. It is symptomatic of the new political conditions that the local 
machines which reformers have so long tried to abolish are now beginning 
` to be treated as if they were ineffective. The local bosses have shown 8, 
phenomenal capacity ta survive attacks on their public morality; what 
they can endure less well is public impatience with their inability to de- 
liver the goods on election day. 

More important than these evidences of the disintegration of the old 
machines is the plain fact that the local bosses are unable to govern the 
country. The inability of the parties to exploit the incalculable advan- 
tages of party government in Congress is ruinous. In 1944, both major 
parties were handicapped disastrously by their congressional delegations; 
for this condition, the remedy is the establishment of party government 
in the legislative branch. Nothing, however, could be more revolutionary. 

The control of the local party organizations over the presidency in the 
1944 election was equally ineffective. Mr. Roosevelt found it unnecessary 
to exert himself greatly to get an unprecedented fourth-term nomination 
under circumstances that must have made it evident that no combination 
of party bosses could have blocked the nomination if they had wanted to 
do so. What has become of the power of the local bosses to make and break 
the presidential nominee? 7 

Under the circumstances described in the foregoing pages, some con- 
sideration of the future of the American party system may not be inap- 
propriate. Amid a multitude of plans for the postwar world, it is in order 
to suggest that there is 8 need for political planning, as distinguished from 
the more familiar types of planning. This is especially important in con- 
nection with the discussion of postwar employment policies, because the 
success of these policies is inextricably involved in the future of the party ` 
system. Concretely, what can be done to promote effective party govern- 
ment in the United Statas? I 

First, consideration ought to be given to the establishment of perma- 
nent party research organizations—anything at all in the way of a research 
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staff vould.be an improvement. In a. party organization which lives by ex- 
ploiticg public interest in public affairs, a research staff is an elementary 
necessity; $ produces the stock in trade of the party, the data for the 
formation >f-policy and for public debate on policy. An intelligent ex- 
ploitasion of the enormous political potential of high-level employment 
policies recuires the wide dissemination of great quantities of data con- 
cerning, fo? example, employment problems. If these polizies are to be- 
come the focus about which politics is organized, the parties simply can- 
not afford zo rely on non-party research and publicity to do the job. It is 
hard to see how a party can expect to stay in business if is does not pro- 
mote the publication, or does not itself publish, a seriors literature of 
politics, disregarding the trivial and journalistic publicity now issued by 
campaign headquarters. 

It is symptomatic of the condition of the parties that election statistics 
and szatistics concerning the registration of voters are in a remarkably 
confused condition; they are difficult to get or are altogethar unavailable. 
The parties have, for example, never been sufficiently in-erested in the 
subject to persuade the United States Census Bureau to collect and pub- 
lish the political statistics which are the basis of all party vork, especially 
party work calculated. to expand the electorate—a form of party activity 
which is likely to have an important effect on the future o: public policy. 

One aspect of the extreme localization of power in the party organiza- 
tion is the “act that knowledge of politics in the United Stares is extremely 
localized. Neither the parties nor the research foundations and private 
associatiors have created what might be described as a netional clearing 
house of political information. The first step toward the establishment 
of a genuire national party system is, therefore, the organization of politi- 

Th simplest test of the effectiveness of local party organizations is 
their ability to get out the vote, since this is their most characteristic func- 
tion. An impression of the effectiveness of these organizations can be 
gained, therefore, from the fact that the number of non-voters in every 
presidentisl election in modern times has probably been greater than the 
total vote polled by either of the major parties. Since the tuture of Amer- 
ican polities, especially the politics of full employment, wil very likely be 
determined by what is done about the thirty million or more people who 
did not vote in the 1944 election, the efficiency of party crganizations in 
dealing with this problem is crucial. Politics is a compezitive industry, 
and parties that are unable to get out the vote are extremely apt to be 
driven out of business. It is precisely for this reason that she registration 
drive conducted by PAC in 1944 has disturbed the regular party workers 
so greatly. Indeed, PAC organizers speak enthusiastically. about a regis- 
traticn drive to bring out seventy-five million voters in the near future, 
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a campaign whigh—if successful—would produce popular participation in 
politics on a scale that will swamp all existing party alignments. 

Now is the time for an investigation of the factors which have dis- 
couraged popular participation in politics: the systems of registration, the 
adequacy of public arrangements for voting, the prevalence of restrictions 
on the franchise in the Solid South, the réle of the archaic electoral col- 
lege in retarding the expansion of the electorate, and so on. More than 
anything else, however, there is needed a study of the requirements for a 
party organization able to reach this huge reserve of potential. voters. 
American politics is characterized by the fact that the raw materials of 
political power lie all about us, untouched and unused. This fact consti- 
tutes the strongest imaginable motive for party reorganization. Plans for 
the expansion of the practicing electorate are of special interest to stu- 
dents of postwar policies of full employment, because substantial popular 
backing of these policies can be found most surely in an enlarged elector- 
ate. 

Traditionally, state and national party headquarters all but go out of 
business in the interim between elections, or they maintain a mere skele- 
ton organization. As a consequence, national election campaigns consist 
largely of frantic efforts to accomplish in a few weeks’ work what should 
have been done more thoroughly and effectively long before the campaign 
began. Thoughtful party workers are beginning to realize that the alter- 
nation between long periods of repose, on the one hand, and short periods 
of convulsive activity, on the other, is an ineffective way of doing business, 
and it is possible that party organizational and educational work will 
eventually be established on a permanent and continuing basis in response 
to this opinion. It is probable, however, that if the parties set up ade- 
quate permanent national organizations, continuously active, the center 
of gravity within the parties will move from the local machines to the 
national organization; another step will thus be taken to establish effec- 
tive party government. 

In connection with plans for the future of party organization, considera- 
tion might profitably be given to the recruitment and training of party 
workers, more especially to the possibility of recruiting party workers who 
are interested in public affairs per se, not in patronage exclusively. The 
local machines have not usually welcomed this type of worker into their 
organizations, preferring to restrict themselves to relatively small numbers 
of professionals and semi-professionals who are placed on the public pay- 
roll wherever possible. For this reason, very little effort has been made to 
exploit the interest of great numbers of partisans by enlisting them to do 
party work, with the result that the parties have suffered from an adverse 
selection of workers. To argue, however, that the interest of many influ- 
ential partisans who have hitherto been inactive in politics is not organ- 
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izable.and cannot be exploited is preposterous. The partias ought to be 
able to do as well as numerous other private associaticms which have 
learned to get valuable services from volunteer workers who are not com- 
pensated for their labors. Here again the traditional party organizations 
in tha Unized States have scarcely scratched the surface of the political 
potential o: the nation. Obviously, some of the corditions sxist for a great 
intensification of party politics. 

Intelligent party managers undoubtedly can increase tle effectiveness 
of their. parties very greatly by making available to the Dublic, and by 
publicizing adequately, the voting records of all members of Congress. 
This-is prcbably the most simple and most direct way ta enlist popular 
support for the idea of party government in Congress. The intolerable 
state of the parties in Congress is made possible by the fast that no ade- 
quate public discussion of the voting records of the indixidual congress- 
men has erer been organized; only a small minority of the people realize 
the extent to which party government in Congress has broken down. 


VI 


Illustrative of the difficulties resulting from the failurs of the major 
parties to exploit party government in Congress is the tendency in recent 
years of a segment of Southern Democrats in Congress to Drm a coalition 
with the Republicans. From the viewpoint of full-employrrent legislation, 
this coalition is likely to be ruinous, because it is designed to defeat the 
policy altogether or to cripple it by the adoption of “states’ rights” amend- 
ments and by cutting appropriations unreasonably. The coalition is dis- 

_ astrcus aleo because it destroys party responsibility on toth sides. The 
remedy for this condition is a continuing campaign of the national party 
leaders to force the issue. Certainly the Democratic leadership cannot 
afford to let itself be deluded into thinking that the nomimal Democratic 
monopoly in the Solid South is an asset of great value to the party, for the 
Southern conservatives, by sabotaging the program of tie party, have ` 
made a major contribution toward its defeat. As a matrer of fact, the 
breax-up of the Solid South would be one of the best thngs that could 
possibly happen to the Democratic party. 

There are a number of reasons for thinking that efforts m this direction 
may be surprisingly productive. In the first place, the Democrats have not 
' needed a s_ ngle Southern electoral vote in any of the last feur presidential ` 
elections. In the second place, the Southern Democrati#= party is now 
sharply dixided into liberal and conservative wings, and the national party 
leaders can force a continuing series of showdown struggEs on Southern 
consarvatives—struggles which are certain to publicize ths issue between 
the conservatives and the party. In the third place, it is the conserva- - 
tives who nave the greatest stake in maintaining the pol-tical system of 
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the Solid South exactly as it is. They depend for their influence on control 
of a party organization which has a political monopoly, but their popular 
support is often negligible, and they could probably not endure real 
political competition. The last thing they want is the establishment of a 
two-party system in the South. It is unlikely that the conservative wing 
could surviye an open break with the national party on the issue of full 
employment if the national leaders really started to do something about it 
and maintained a steady pressure on them. 

The politics of high-level employment is simply modern polias, the 
politics of the formulation and execution of complex and delicate policies 
which profoundly concern the happiness and prosperity of every one; it is 
an aspect of the new position of government in American society. The 
solution of the general problem discussed here is inextricably involved in 
the future of party government. 


V. ORGANIZING GOVERNMENT STAFF SERVICES 
FOR FULL EMPLOYMENT 


JOHN J. CORSON 
Direcior of Research, The Washington Post 


I 


Since the time of Adam Smith, we have more or less passively accepted 
the type of economy which tossed us from boom: to depression and back 
again. The adoption by Congress of current proposals for “full employ- 
ment” legislation would constitute a substantial divergence from this pas- 
sive course. The representatives of the American people would declare, es- 
sentially, that they propose to do whatever is necessary to make the national 
economy provide employment for all men and women who wish to work. 
Acceptance of this policy implies simultaneous acceptance of the respon- 
sibility for devising plans for influencing the economy and creating govern- 
mental machinery for carrying them out. Hence, our purpose here is two- 
fold: first, to suggest the tasks to be performed by the federal government 
in maintaining full employment; and second, to raise the foreseeable cues- 
tions about the organizational arrangements within the federal govern- 
ment that may be required to accomplish this end. At the present stage 
in the evolution of the rôle of government in the maintenance of full em- 
ployment, much that will be said must necessarily be speculative. 

But political scientists have as much right—and obligation—to specu- 
late as do economists. The economists have speculated effectively as to 
the pleasant state of affairs that will obtain when there are jobs for all 
who want to work. They have speculated fruitfully as to ways of achiev- 
ing full employment. It is high time, now, that the political scientists con- 

a. 
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tribute the results of their own speculation. What, far example, are to be 
the responsibilities of government in the “full-employment age”? How 
will goverrment discharge these responsibilities” How will the federal gov- 
ernment formulate an annual employment and production budget and 
the complex integrated network of national polic.es essential to the 
achievement of full employment? The political scien-ists may also be ex- 
pected to zonsider how the collaboration between the feceral, state, and 
local ggveznments and each sector of private enterprise essential to this 
objective will be obtained. They, too, are obligated so evolve a prescrip- 
tion for the planned, harmonious administraticn of these integrated poli- 
cies by a considerable number of agencies of the federal government. 
When they essay such speculation, they will conclude that the “Full Em- 
ployment Act” focuses attention on the need for effective governmental 
staff servises as no previous legislation has done. 

At least zix separate tasks for the federal government are involved in the 
attainmert end maintenance of full employment. They srə: (1) formula- 
tion annually of forecasts as to whether there will be sufficient expendi- 
ture by ccusumers, business, and government to provide “ull employment 
throughout the country; (2) recommendation by the executive branch of 
action nezessary for the assurance of continuing f.ll employment; (3) 
formation: by the legislative branch of national >olicies contributing to the 
maintenancs of full employment in the fields of taxatior, fiscal affairs, 
agriculture, social security, industrial relations, wages, the development 
of natura! resources, the maintenance of foreign traje, and public works 
and constzuction; (4) encouragement of the expansion and growth of pri- 
vate enterprise; (5) control of the direction of demsnd for labor, with a - 
view to maximizing employment; and (6) orgarizaticn of the labor market 
in order tə minimize the persistence of unempleymert in Jecadent centers 
and to maximize employment by effectively bring-ng idle workers and 
jobs together. f i 

The performance of each of these tasks is es essential to the achieve- 
ment of fall employment as its legislative acceptance? in terms of national 
policy. Let us, therefore, consider the nature cf eack task and the assign- 
ment of each responsibility to agencies within. the legislative or executive 
branch. 

r 


An annual appraisal of the national economy is required to indicate 
what effcrt or programs will be needed for reaching or maintaining full 
employmenit.! This will be accomplished by estimating: (1) the size of the 


1 SpeciScally, the “Full Employment Act of 194,” as ravised after hearings be- 
fore the Ssnate Committee on Banking and Curreacy, required in Section 3 (a): 
“The President shall transmit to Congress at the beginninz of cach regular session 
the National Production and Employment Budget (hereimafter referred to as the 
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labor force that will be employed or seeking employment in the succeeding 
year; (2) the productivity of labor in terms of the expected price level; 
(3) with the results of (1) and (2), and with allowance for the probable 
pay of the armed forces, the gross national product or aggregate expendi- 
tures that will induce full employment; and (4) the probable aggregate ex- 
penditures of government, business, and consumers during the succeeding 
year, before taking into account the effect of any employment-creating 
efforts by the government. Finally, the fifth step consists in a comparison 
of the full-employment level of aggregate expenditures (3) with the 
prospective aggregate expenditures (4). If the latter total is less than the 
former—i.e., if (4) is less than (3)—then government policies must be 
adopted which will increase (4) to the level of (8).3 

Statistics are available which permit adequate estimates of past and 
prospective expenditures of business and of state and local governments. 
There are, too, statistics upon which can be based estimates of past ex- 
penditures by consumers. These data are collected regularly by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, the Department of Agriculture, the Social Secu- 
rity Board, the Bureau of the Census, the Bureau of Internal Revenue, the 
Federal Reserve System, the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
and state tax commissions. There is a grievous lack, however, of reliable 
statistical data from which consumer expenditures can be projected in 
relation to various assumptions as to national income levels. This informa- 
tion could be built up; it is not now available. 

From such data, federal departments and private agencies like the 
National Bureau of Economic Research and the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board have developed estimates of the national income and the 
national product. But each of the data-collecting agencies of the federal 


National Budget), which shall set forth: (1) for the ensuing fiscal year, and such 
longer period as the President may deem appropriate, an estimate of the number 
of employment opportunities needed for full employment, the production of goods 
and services at full employment, and the volume of investment and expenditure 
needed for the purchase of such goods and services; (2) current and foreseeable 
trends in the number of employment opportunities, the production of goods and 
services, and the volume of investment and expenditure for the purchase of goods. 
and services, not taking into account the effects of the general program provided 
for in paragraph 3 hereof; and (3) a general program, pursuant, to section 2, for as- 
suring continuing full employment, together with such recommendations for legisla- 
tion as he may deem necessary or desirable. Such program shall include whatever 
measures he may deem necessary to prevent inflationary or deflationary dislocations 
or monopolistic practices from interfering with the assurarce of continuing full em- 
ployment.” 

3 This summary statement of the type of appraisal required is based upon “The 
Problem of Estimating Future Expenditures by Consumers, Business, and State and 
Local Governments,” a memorandum submitted by Harold D. Smith, Director of 
the Budget, in connection with his statement on the Full Employment Bill (8. 380) 
before the Senate Committee on Banking and Currency, Aug. 30, 1945. 

< 
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governmert, and each of zhe others that have used the Jata, has been 
primarily concerned with ics respective segment of tbe national economy. 
No agency has regularly assembled data for the purpose of appraising the 
prcespectiv2 number of job opportunities. 

The question, hence, arises: Where should this function be performed? 
The proposed “Full Employment Act” essigne] it to the President. But 
which department or agency should perform fo? the Presicent the teshni- 
cal task of formulating annually a forecast of the economy and the em- 
ployment 2pportunities it will yield? At least seven agencies assemble or 
analyze some of the requisite basic data. They imclude (1) the Department 
of Agricultura, whose far-flung activities in procuctioa, pres, marketing, 
and natural resources affect many parts of the economy; '2) the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, which nas access to availab‘e information as to pzoba- 
ble emplorment, investment, and production Ey private enterprise, con- 
ducts a monthly sample census of employmen; and unemployment, and 
should be able to advise es to the steps the government should taze to 
stimulate private investment; (8) the Department cf Labor, whose esti- 
mates of current employment and of job-seekers wll coatribute to the 
formulatim of estimates of prospective employmert opportunities; (4) 
the Treasury Department, whose information ss to the impact of federal 
fiscal polices on the national economy is essertial to the formulation of 
an emplo}ment-maintaining program; (5) the Federal Security Agency, 
which in its administration of the social insurances develops benchmark 
data as to employment and earnings; (6) the Bureau of the Budget, which 
now prepaces the federal fscal budget, is equipped to review the budgets 
and programs of the various departments and egencias, and is responsible 
for assisting the President in “the formulation cf the iscal-program cf the 
government” # and (7) the temporary Office of War Mobilization and Re- 
conversior, which now serves as aide to the President in formulating post- 
war economis policies. 

WEatever agency is ass.gned the comprehersive technical task of col- 
lating these data and formulating for the Prestlent = forecast of employ- 


3 Indeed, critics of the Foll Employment Bill declare the preparation of such 
estimetes impossible; e.g., E. P. Schmidt, Can Goverament dtuarartee Full Employ- 
ment?, Postwar Readjustmen:s, Bulletin No. 13 (Washingson, 1345), p. 24. This 
same yiewpoint is expressed in an editorial in the Phtladelvhia Enquirer, Aug. 22, 
1945, >. 16, which states in part: “Only last May the War Manpower Commission’s 
unemployment forecast for August 1 overshot the mark by 30 per cent. Yet the 
‘full employment, full government spending bill’ now before a S2nate committee, 
would requ re the President to estimate the number of aveilable jobs as far as 18 
montks ahead.” 

4 The responsibility for assisting the President in “the formulation of the fiscal 
prcegrem of the government” B specifically assigned te the Eureau of the Budget by . 
Executive Crder No. 8248 of 3ept. 8, 1939. This differs som=what from popular as- 
sumptions as to the responsibility of the Treasury Departirent. 
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ment opportunities is necessarily exercising the rôle of top codérdination. 
For this róle, the Bureau of the Budget is the logical choice. The present 
machinery of the Bureau enables it to perform such a task. Its Fiscal 
Division offers “the nucleus of a planning staf”! which can readily as- 
sume the responsibility for compiling and appraising the necessary data. 
And the Bureau of the Budget has emerged during the past eight years 
from a narrow concern with federal expenditures to a rôle described as 
“the embodiment of the presidency”! in the administration of the federal 
government. . 

Assignment of this task to the Bureau of the Budget is not to brush 
aside the charge of institutional headlessness repeatedly made against the 
federal government. The Bureau of the Budget is the substance of what 
top codrdinating staff there is available to the President. Under the direc- 
tion of Harold D. Smith, the Bureau has grown in stature to meet the 
responsibilities which the absence of a real “general economic staff” for 
the President has placed upon it. It is adequate to undertake the tech- 
nical task of devising the “national employment and production budget.” 

The national employment budget is to forecast the prospect for em- 
ployment opportunities. Next, the President is to recommend a general 
program for insuring continuing full employment. Thus speculation turns 
upon the question: Which unit should collate the proposals of all depart- ' 
ments and agencies and formulate the recommendations of the executive 
branch? 

pune 

This task is immense. Acceptance of the commitment of full employ- 
ment pledges the federal government to undertake whatever steps are re- 
quired to maintain job opportunities for all men and women willing and 
able to work. The steps to be taken may include recommendations for 
legislation affecting taxation, social security, wages and working condi- 
tions, monopoly and competition, banking and currency, foreign trade 
and investment, control of industrial development, public works, or the 
organization of the labor market. Obviously, the formulation of such 
recommendations involves most executive agencies. 

Action would logically be proposed in the first instance by the particu- 
lar department or agency most directly concerned, e.g., recommendations 
about wages and working conditions by the Labor Department, recom- 
mendations about taxes by the Treasury Department. Then the separate 
proposals could be codrdinated by the President's cabinet. Such consider- 
ation might take place under the Truman Administration; it would not 
have been likely under the Roosevelt Administration. In practice, the 


š Arthur W. Macmahon, “The Future Organisational Pattern of the Executive 
Branch,” in this Review, Vol. 88 (1944), p. 1183. 
8 Loc. cit. in note 5, p. 1182. 
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nearest approach that is made to consistent development of integrated 
recommendetions for the President and his administration {s undertaken 
by the Bureau of the Budget. Departments and agencies of the executive 

‘branch are 22w required to submit to that Bureau for review not only 
their annual budgets but all proposals intended for consiceration by 
Congress.’ This review aims to insure that legislation -s not proposed by 
government agencies which is not “in accord with tke President’s pro- 
gram,” or-vhich gives rise to unnecessary differences between depart- 
ments. The review is more often than not a negative functian exercised as 
a means of preventing program conflicts and embarrassment to the Presi- 
dent and his administration. 

_ But is nos the task of directing all government efforts to the end of 
achieving fw] employment a positive rather then a negative function? 
And does not analysis of the task again spotlight the sbseree within the 
federal government of a “general economic staff”: to aid the President in, 
coordinating national policies? 

There are three alternative devices by which this staff service might be 
provided. The first is the creation of a “special 2ommissior. on full em- ` 
ployment” ta formulate the legislative proposals for the President. Such 
a commission might be composed of representatives cf business, labor, 
agriculture, state and local governments, as well as of federal agencies 
primerily concerned. Its sole function would be to review the national 
employment and production budget, developed by the Bureau of the 
Budget, and Zormulate legislative proposals for the President's considera- 
tion.® A second alternative would be the assignment >f this additional 
responsibility to the Bureau of the Budget. Because of the absence of 
other top cocrdinating units within the federal government, the Bureau 
has already assumed similar policy-codrdinating functions Its Fiscal 
Division, as ¢cinted out above, is equipped to undartake some portions of 
this task, and would be intimately familiar with tha date assembled in the 
natiozal budget upon which recommendations would be based. The third 
alternative is the establishment, in the Executive Dffice of the President, 
of an agency responsible for general economic and administrative plan- 
ning. The neerest approach to such an agency at -his time is the tempo- 
rary Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion. 

Earlier, the Employment Stabilization Board created in 1881 had been 
charged with some responsibility for reviewing, and advisirg the Presi- 


* For a description of this activity of the Bureau of tha Budget, see F. Morstein 
Marx, “The Bureau of the Budget: Its Evolution and Present Rôle.” IT, in this 
Revinw, Vol. 33 (1945), pp. 880 ff. 

s Far furthes description of such a proposal, see “Summary of Testimony of 
Paul G. Hoffmen before the Senate Banking and Currency Ccmmiszee, Aug. 30, 
1945,” p. 9. l I 
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dent with respect to, maintenance of employment. The National Re- 
sources Planning Board superseded this agency. Its activities encom- 
passed the planning of federal activities wherever they affect the national 
economy. When Congress cut short its life, it eliminated the only agency 
of the federal government approximating the réle of a “general economic 
staff.” Now that function is divided, to the extent that it is performed, 
between the Bureau of the Budget and the Office of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion. 

Much might be said about the relative merits of the three alternatives.’ 
I prefer the creation of a “commission on full employment.” Upon initia- 
tion of a national policy of full employment, such a commission offers a 
greater prospect for the reconciliation of contrasting interests. It would 
bring together representatives of private enterprise and government, 
federal, state, and local. Its recommendations might receive more respect- 
ful attention by both Congress and the federal departments than the 
findings of any executive agency. It would be aided by all present staff 
agencies of the executive branch. After the policy of full employment has 
been accepted more widely and its administration established, the func- 
tion of the commission might be assumed by a permanent planning agency ` 
within the Executive Office of the President. This permanent agency 
might logically develop from the secretariat of the commission. It could 
be expanded to serve as a “general economic staff” to the President, deal- 
ing with many matters other than the maintenance of full employment. 


IV 


After the President has recommended to Congress the policies formu- 
lated by his special staff agency—a commission equipped with a secre- 
tariat aided by the staff services now within the federal government—a 
like question arises in the legislative branch. What legislative group will 
consider the President’s recommendations? They may deal with changes 
in existing legislation of various kinds—taxes, foreign trade, social securi- 
ty, agriculture, or appropriations. Today, Congress is organized in a num- 
ber of long established (and jealous) committees. Each is responsible for 
particular areas of national policy. How, then, should Congress deal with 
a set of recommendations requiring a horizontal appraisal of existing 
policy in the light of the single objective of full employment? 


s Much has already been written about the functions of the President's Execu- 
tive Office and its organization. Most of this is pertinent to the determination of how 
the President shall be assisted in formulating a program for full employment. For 
example, see Arthur N. Holcombe, ‘Over-All Financial Planning Through the Bu- 
reau of the Budget,” Public Administration Review, Vol. 1 (1941), pp. 225 ff. See 
also the group of papers making up a symposium on “The Executive Office of the 
President” by Louis Brownlow, Harold D. Smith, Charles E. Merriam, William H. 
McReynolds, Lowell Mellett, and Luther Gulick, tbid., Vol. 1 (1941), pp. 101 ff. 
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An earlier draft of the ‘Full Employment Act” proposed the creation 
of a joint committee to consider both the annua. naticnal budget and the 
recommendations presented by the President. The committee was to be 
composed cf the chairmen of all of the major committees of the Senate 
and tke House and additicnal members from either chamber. This ar- 
rangement, however, was subsequently changed to provide for a joint 
committee 2f fifteen memb2rs of the Senate ani fifteen members of the 
House without regard to their committee mem ership. 10 

The new provisicn creates machinery for the annual Sonna of 
legislazive policies affecting the attainment of ful employment. There are 
relatively few analogues whith permit a considerstion cf its probable effec- 
tiveneas. Yet a staff organization is provided for. A joint committee made 
up of zeprezentatives of the major congressional committees responsible 
for legislation might offer greater prospects of real legis.ative codrdination. 
But tke chairmen cf these 2ommittees are among the busiest legislators 
with the lesst time for an assignment of such magnitude. Hence the pro- 
posal of a joint committee of members of both chamkers o7fers a reason-, 
able p>ospe3t that iz can bring about such modification of national fiscal, 
- agricultural, labor, and other policies as will be necessary to attain full 
emplormen:. 

v 


E al_ national policies are reoriented so that they stimulats employment 
by creating non-federal investment and expendi:ure, fhe next task of en- 
couraging the expansion of private enterprise Will be substantially accom- 
plishec. There are numerous continuing activities of she federal govern- 
ment whick sid private enterprise. For example, tae Department of 
Commerce describes itself as “the service agency for Dusin2ss in govern- 
ment.’ In ilustrating this rôle, it refers to (1) the volume of information 
bearing on management problems in production, sales, accounting, and 
finance which it makes available to business; (2) the statistical facts de- 
veloped by “ts Buregu of the Census to aid business in “ramiag production 
and marketing plans; and (8) the technical and scientific research of its 
Bureau of Standarcs. The Department of Agriculture performs similar 
activites for farmers and tke production, distribution, and marketing of 
crop3. 

In the same way, the Secrrities and Exchange Commission, the Smaller 
War Plants Corporation, the Reconstruction Finance: Corporation, the 
Maritime Commission, and the National Housing Agency assemble and 
disseracnate basic factual in‘ormation, administer subsidies, or lend capi- 
tel to aid private business. The Department of Justice and the Federal 
Trade Commission stimulate private employmen; by their efforts to elimi- 


10 See sec. 5 of 8. 38) as reported to the Senate by ite Committee on Banking and 
Currency, Sept. 22, 1945. 
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nate monopolistic practices. Other governmental activities might be listed. 
These examples illustrate the type of activity which has even greater 
utility if government has the positive objective of achieving full employ- 
ment. When this objective is adopted, the task here suggested is the stock- 
taking of these activities and their redesign, where necessary, to attain 
the new objective. 

Of particular importance among governmental activities encouraging 
private enterprise are those stabilizing the construction industry." This 
industry has been a major factor in providing employment. Available esti- 
mates indicate that the construction industry must be stabilized at an 
annual level of approximately $15,000,000,000 if it is to provide the vol- 
ume of jobs essential to full employment. All governmental activities 
which create a climate encouraging private enterprise will also stimulate 
. the construction industry. In addition, however, it will be necessary to 
maintain continually a sympathetic and positive lending policy. The pri- 
vate construction of housing will be facilitated by = thorough reconsidera- 
tion of local real estate tax and zoning policies and by whatever steps may 
serve to reduce the labor-cost factor in construction. i 

After all these steps are taken, there will remain a necessity for public 
works. We have a continuing need for schools, hcspitals, roads, bridges, 
sewers, and the variety of facilities essential to the functioning of an in- 
dustrial civilization. The federal government must integrate the efforts 
of local, state, and federal agencies into an orderly program, at least in 
point of timing, if the construction industry is to be stabilized. Such in- 
tegration would insure that the separate efforts of the three levels of 
government do not produce a volume of construction that is unsustain- 
able over a long period. Another responsibility of the federal government 
is the advance planning and timing of the construction work of all of its 
own agencies. These include the Federal Works Agency with its Bureau 
of Public Roads, the Tennessee Valley Authority, end others. A third 
responsibility is the planning of a positive program o? resources develop- 
ment. It would be undertaken by such agencies as the Power Division of 
the Department of the Interior, the Federal Works Agency, the Army 
Engineers, and the Tennessee Valley Authority. In times of lessened pri- 
vate construction, their activities would provide compensatory public 
works, i 

vI 


Sir William Beveridge has prescribed two additional tasks for the Brit- 
ish government if it is to attain full employment.” The first is to control 
the location of industry. Such control, he indicates, would “deal with the 

1 See Seventh Report of the House Special Committee on Postwar Economic 


Policy and Planning, “Postwar Public Works and Construction” (1945). 
2 Full Employment in a Free Society (New York, 1944), p. 32 and pp. 166 ff. 
a . 
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... evils of congestion, over-crowding, ill health, and bad housing’—in 
addition to eliminating that unemployment which results jrom the mis- 
direction of demand for labor. For this purpose he would create a Ministry 
of National Development authorized to direct the location of new indus- 
tries to arees where unemployment prevails and to prevent their location 
in sections where there is no surplus of labor. “It is better, and less of an 
interference with individual lives,” Sir William wrote, “to control busi- 
ness men ir the location of their enterprises than to leave them uncon- 
trolled and require workpeople to move their homəs for the sake of 
employment.” : 

American studenzs of the problem generally agree that such govern- 
mental intezvention is not necessary here. The United States, they reason, 
is a less mature country, with large opportunities for expansion and de- 
velopment. Hence, there is not the same necessity for directing the growth 
of private enterpriss. The scope and variety of such opportunities was 
described in the Nazional Resources Development Report for 1943.4 The 
report lists sublic-works projects for seven major purposes, including flood 
control, irrization and reclamation, rivers and harbors devz2lopment, the 
construction of dams and power plants, and the building of roads, air- 
_ ports, and airways. This list convincingly demonstrates the wide range in 
the development of national resources in this country. Through such pub- 
lic works a better balanced physical development of the national economy 
and more stable employment could be fostered. 

Yet there are some urban centers like New York and Detroit, and some 
sections such as the coal mining areas, that have been cheracterized by 
chronic unemploymsnt. The local persistence of such unemployment in- 
dicatés the need for diversified industry. It also necessitates qualification 
of the belief that no action is required to prevent unemployment resulting 
from the misdirection of demand. The cure may be suggested on the one 
hand by the TVA and such current propcsals as the creation of a ‘“Mis- 
souri Valley Authority,” and on the other by the legislation designed to 
stimulate the expansion of industry and the setting-up of small business 
by veterane and otkers in the underdeveloped regions Tkese proposals 
would ‘substitute the positive development of deficient areas and unde- 
veloped resources -fcr governmental direction of indus-rial growth. 

Acceptane of such a course implies that our natura- resources must be 
developed azcording to some considered plan. This plan would simultane- 
ously tend Lo mainzain full employment. However, the federal govern- 
ment has no staff agency currently authorized or equipped to develop 8 


8 Ibid., p- 32. ; 

1⁄4 House cf Representatives, Doo. No. 128, Part 2, 78th Cong. Ist Sess. 

1$ For exampie, see H.R. 4068, a bill “to provide for aid in indvustrialization of 
under-developed areas and for other purposes.” 
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plan for resources development. Fourteen years ago, in 1931, the Federal 
Employment Stabilization Board was created to codrdinate a succession 
of six-year plans for public works to aid in the prevention of unemploy- 
ment. The National Resources Planning Board inherited its functions 
on July 1, 1939. Congress, however, subsequently concluded that there 
was no need for this board, at least as then constituted. The abolition of 
the board in 1943 could imply that such planning will be done by the legis- 
lative branch itself. Yet the implication cannot be confirmed by a review 
of later congressional actions. In short, there is not now any dgency of 
government which would plan and influence the planning of public works 
with a view both to achieving a balanced physical development and the 
maintenance of full employment. 

í “VI 

The second additional task prescribed by Sir William Beveridge is the 
mobilization of labor. By this he means “that if and when change is neces- 
sary, men and women shall be willing to change their occupations and 
their places of work, rather than cling to idleness.” He suggests that to 
organize the mobility of labor it may be necessary to require employers 
to fill all jobs through use of the British employment exchanges. At least, 
he adds, the use of the employment exchanges should be compulsory in 
respect to all persons under eighteen, “so that the flow of adaptable youth 
into industries may be wisely directed.” 

Sir William’s proposal must be viewed against the backdrop of a highly 
organized labor market in wartime Great Britain. The British adopted 
national service legislation at the very beginning of the war. From that 
time on, the entire labor force was carefully and thoroughly mobilized 
through the employment exchanges. In contrast, when faced with the exi- 
gencies of war, the American people, though making many unprecedented 
adaptations of their way of life, were never willing to enact similar legis- 
lation. The federal government, through indirect means and without 
legislative sanction, effectively organized the labor market. It is doubtful 
whether the administration of national service legislation would have 
abridged the freedom of individual workers to a greater degree than by 
“voluntary” methods. Yet the public psychology persistently and reso- 
lutely refused to accept the concept of national service. It is therefore 
extremely improbable that the American people, relieved of the urgencies 
of war, will now accept for other ends the compulsory organization of the 
labor market which Sir William recommends for his country. 

What then are the alternative solutions for the basic problem of bring- 
ing idle workers and unfilled jobs together as industries rise and decline 

16 See History of the Employment Stabilization Act of 1981, a report to the Senate 


Committee on Banking and Currency, July 30, 1945, 79th Cong., Ist Sess., Commit- 
tee Print No. 3. 
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within the national economy? Indeed, what is meant bz full employment? 
The continval employment >f at least 95 to 97 par cent of the total labor 
force? Limitation of total unemployment to a maximum o` 2,500,000 to 
8,000,000 will require the reduction of (1) reserves of labor maintained 
by seasonal industrizs and industries customarilr ssrved by casual labor; 
(2) “pockets of unemployment” in decadent urban certers and industrial 
areas beset by technological obsolescence; and °3) the number of unam- 
ployed marginal workers—tke physically handicapped, »ver-age, unskilled, 
and mentaly limited workers. Keeping these groups to a minimum of 
3,000,000 w-ll require far more effective governmenta. administration of 
the facilities which sarve to bring workers and jota together than has been 
attained in ‘he past. 

The United States Emplcyment Service is now but a shell of the type 
of organization required to perform the government’s task to maintain 
full employment. It has, at zhe most, ineffective influeace over the place- 
ment of agricultural and ra:lroad workers. The placement xf veterans is 
now dealt with as a separate activity unrelated to the balanze of the total 
labor force. Leadership in labor placement is hendicapped by persisting 
strife between the federal government and the states. Ye; through the 
Employmert Service these functions must be discharged ia the interest 
of full employment: (1) conzinual dissemination of full and current infor- 
mation as te the aveilability of job opportunities by area and by industry 
and the relation of these data to equally accurate ard full data on the 
supply of labor; (2) further development of occudatioral iniormation and 
personnel techniques to facilitate the hiring and p_acement of individual 
workers to their bes advantage; and (8) assisting physically handicapped 
over-age, unskilled, and otber marginal workers to ges intc jobs through 
the provision of vocational guidance, training opportunit.es, job infor- 
mation, anc job anelyses which facilitate the use af such workers by em- 
ployers. Tks effective performance of these fuacziors alone would not 
suffice to keep the number of unemployed to a m nimum. But without the 
resourceful administration cf each function the epproximat:on of full em- 
ployment is practically impossible. 


VIII 


No more than speculation is now possible about the edministrative 
tasks essenvial to the attainment of full employment. Diszussion of the 
objective has not gone far enough to determine how full enployment we 
really seek and whet means we, as 8 people, are willing to use to secure 
jobs for all. But even speculation about the natare of the cdministrative 
tasks and the governmental machinery required for their performance 
invites two major conclusicns. The first is that the schierement of full 
employment will nesessitate the extension of positive goverrmental action 
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in several fields'*—particularly in the field of planning for the national 
economy. The second is that the federal government thus far lacks an- 
organizational unit capable of mobilizing all government resources and 
efforts to the achievement of an accepted end. The adoption of a policy 
of full employment requires the integration of all national policies and 
governmental efforts. This requirement spotlights the urgent need for 
more effective organization of our federal government to cope with a com- 
plex, interdependent national economy. 


VI. PRIVATE ENTERPRISE AND 
FULL EMPLOYMENT 


RALPH R. FLANDERS 
x President, Federal Reserve Bank of Boston 


I 


In this country, we are in general agreement thai high-level production 
and employment should be sought for in the framework of a private-enter- 
prise economy. This is specifically acknowledged in the “Full Employ- 
ment Act” now before Congress, which said in its earliest version under 
Sec. 2(a): “It is the policy of the United States to foszer free competitive 
enterprise and the investment of private capital in trade and commerce 
and in the development of the natural resources of the United States.” 
Declarations to a similar effect are to be found in other parts of the bill. 

At the present writing, the bill is not yet law, and in what form it may 
emerge for final vote, if it does emerge, is not clear. There will doubtless 
be a considerable number of changes, some of them important, but it is 
not probable that major dependence will. be asserted on anything except 
private enterprise. This position is not merely that reflected in the pend- 
ing legislation. It accords also with the belief and practice of an over- 
whelming majority of the people of the country, as is evidenced by 
political action and by popular polls. Thus we face no practical necessity 
for defending private enterprise as compared with other forms of economic 
and political organization. 

What composes this “private enterprise” on which zhe American people 
place the major responsibility for a high level of production and em- 


1” Beveridge, op. cit., p. 36, says: “Full employment cannot be won and held 
without a great extension cf the responsibilities and powers of the State exercised 
through organs of the central government.” Virgil Jordan, president of the National 
Industrial Conference Board, more colorfully—and less objectively—expanded this 
view in an address before the St. Louis Chapter of the Controller Institute of 
America, May 31, 1945, as follows: “For us the plain fact is that the political ac- 
cessories of full employment cannot be attached to the American chassis without a 
complete alteration of its fundamental design.” 
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ployment? Private enterprise includes manufacturirg, brt the responsi- 
` bility does not lie with manufacturing alone. This is ebvious, but it seems 
necessary bo state it, in view of the fact that many se2m tacitly to assume 
that the major responsibil ty falls to manufacturers. At the beginning of 
1941, manufacturing occupied only about one-fourth of the total number 
of those geinfully employed. At the peak of our wartime production, with 
many non-essential service industries shut down, the percentage engaged 
in manufacturing was still only about thirty per cent. The best estimates 
for high-level postwar employment do not depart faz from these figures. 
To give a clearer picture of the prewar distribution in the various 
employment categories, and also of an estimated post-var distribution, the 
iollowing table will be useful: 


1940 1342 (Postwar) 
(per cent) (per cent) 
Agriculture 20.7 13.4 
Government 3.1 3.6 
Manufacturing 23.3 25.1 
Commerce 52.9 47.9 
100.0 100.0 


For purposes of this table, agriculture includes fcrestry, fishing, and 
- mining; government incluces federal, state, and local; msnufacturing is 
defined as in the census; commerce includes all the categories of trade, 
construction, transportation, utilities, finance, and services. The postwar 
figures are, of course, simply estimates, made by competent statisticians, 
not by inspired prophets. Various such estimates have b2en made, the 
ones used here being those arrived at by Mr. C. A. Sienkiewicz, of the 
Philadelphia Federal Reserve Bank. f 
The decrease in agriculture is presumably predicated on the expested 
expansion in the use of recently developed farm machinery which will 
carry mechanized farming into smaller farm units thaa has been the case 
in the past It should, therzfore, be logically expected that our wartime 
experience 3f higher farm production with fewer mer working on farms 
will be continued into the future as a result of mechanization. In any 
event, it-is desirable and possible that the farm populztion should show a 
percentage decrease, particularly in the raising of food products, since the 
increased standard of living we are looking for in the postwar world will 
tend to find expression in the volume of non-agricultural goods and 
‘services rather than in any great increase in foodstufs consumed. Such 
effect as the higher standard may have on foodstuffs will bə in the direc- 
tion of a larger percentage of fruits, vegetables, and meats than of cereals, 
potatoes, and other staples. But percentage-wise the effect will probebly 
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be small. While agriculture is a form of private enterprise, we are focusing 
our attention primarily on non-agricultural industry. 

The table. assumes a total governmental employment of almost two 
and one-half times the prewar figure. This is realistically high. It may be, 
and should be, reduced somewhat, if possible, though the omens are 
hardly favorable. Manufacturing calls for a small percentage increase, 
assuming a large expansion of consumer purchase of durable and non- 
durable goods. The output per capita will be grester than this increase 
shows, since it is to be expected that our general increase in output per 
labor hour will be resumed in the postwar period. 

There may be some question with regard to the decrease indicated in 
the categories which are lumped under commerce. Services have tended 
to expand as compared with the production and distribution of goods, 
which are perhaps reaching their peak. In any event, we are here con- 
cerned with the employment responsibility of manufacturing and com- 
merce. In 1940, these.two areas of private enterprise occupied 76.2 per 
cent of those gainfully employed; the 194z estimate is set at the com- 
parable figure of 73 per cent. To it should be added the forestry, fishing, 
and mining components of agriculture, which in our figures are not 
segregated. 

r= 

We are interested in the characteristics of private enterprise, as well as 
its composition. One of its outstanding characteristics is that of sustained 
growth, which is favorable. This growth has, however, a highly un- 
favorable feature—that of irregularity. Total employment and produc- 
tion tend strongly upward over the decades, but with severe fluctuations 
that give us serious concern. 

It must be said that a certain degree of wastefulness is also darni 
istic of private enterprise. This is due to the fact that private enterprise 
operates as a profit and loss system, instead of simply as a profit system, 
which is the popular assumption. Private enterprise proceeds by a process 
of trial and error. Enterprise continuously and, under healthy conditions, 
actively seeks new opportunities for profit. Since business judgment is by 
no means infallible, a considerable number of new undertakings are un- 
successful and result in loss. The percentage of failure is very high in some 
undertakings, such as retail trade, and much lower in others, such as the 
heavy industries in general. The same elements of profit and loss occur in 
larger individual organizations which show an over-all profit. These are 
usually concerned with a large number of ventures, some of which show a 
profit and are expanded while others show a loss and are abandoned. 
Since, however, the end-result is an over-all profit, the losses do not 
appear as failures or liquidations, but only—and not always—as “‘write- 
offs” in the general company accounts. One of the results of the existence 
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of waste is a necessity for some degree of continuous sifting of labor rom 
unprofitab® ventures to profitable ones. Ths goes on continuously, 
though on a much larger seale at some times than at others. 

It should be observed that waste is likewise a characteristic of public 
enterprise, whether in the area which we are accusiomed to regard as 
proper government activity or in the operations of stata socialism, in 
which the government may occupy any part cr the whole realm of the | 
national economy. Some of the waste is of the same sort æ occurs under 
private: initiative—that is. the putting of labor and capital into un- 
successful eperations. The larger and more visikle element of waste, how- 
ever, lies = expansion of unproductive employment which goes with 
governmental activity. Rec tape, the multiplication of forms and reports, 
and an elaborate hierarcky of administration have hitherto beer in- 
separable from governmental operation. This sondirion has often been 
noted in comparing Russian and American industry. 

Furthernore, such waste in governmental sectivity recuires a corre- 
eponding wastefulness wherever government touches industry. During 
recent yeacs, the various >rice and production con7wols, renegotiaiion, 
contract cLanges, and similar factors have beea a serious burden which 
business mən have borne fo the best of their sbility as sn unavoidable 
incident of war production. It is essential that this lead bə raised partic- 
ularly from the shoulders of small business, at tae esrliest possible 
moment ard to the fullest possible extent. The governmentally-induced 
waste in private enterprise is m many instamces too much for small 
business to endure. 

A favorable corollary to the waste inherent in our profit end loss system 
is that private enterprise works on what is essertially a democratic basis. 
The business of the country seeks the consumers’ votes. The consumers 
cast their Lallota, not on a piece of paper in a pallot: box, but in dollars 
over the counter. It is the consumers who vltimazely determine the 
success or failure of a given product and the profit or loss of the business 
concern engaged in its prcduction and marketing. Even the expensive 
selling campaigns by adverzising of different sorts have their counterpart 
in the heavy cost of politizal campaigns. The only point at which the 
parallel faib is in the fact taat more people hava dollar vcses than ballot 
votes. On tke other hand, scme people have very few and some very many 
monetary Lallots. A distribution of these voting rights on tae basis of the 
services rendered by the voter to society or, in the case of tha unfortunate, 
on the bass of their fundamental necessities, is the -deal toward which 
our apportionment of eeoncmie votes should be directed. 


HHI 


As has been noted, an unhappy characteristic of ou- private enterprise 
is that it sapports employnent and production in a yery unstable way. 
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The instability springs in part from internal sources. At times, we get 
started on an inventory spree with the expectation that certain raw 
materials will become scarce and rise in price. This has led to overstocking 
and, in turn, to severe commodity speculation. The outcome has been an 
insupportable credit structure and subsequent collapse, carrying produc- 
tive business and employment down with it. 

At other times, we have had speculative sprees in real estate and, more 
tragically, in securities. Means of control for these internal instabilities 
must be sought and applied, as will be suggested later. But in the mean- 
time the business community needs to adjust its ideals to a recognition 
of the distinction between profits derived from production and distribu- 
tion on the one hand and those to be gained from the expectation of 
prospective and perhaps imaginary or impossible returns on the other. 
This is not to say that the endeavor to realize present profit by holding 
forth the hope of future profit is always wrong. However, it is a dangerous 
process, and its economic and social values are under suspicion except 
where they are clearly constructive. 

Perhaps it is unfair to productive business to sag of these speculative 
sprees as “internal” business phenomena. They do occur in the business 
structure. But the business man is, after all, exercising other faculties and 
instincts than those called for in his ordinary 6perations when he goes into 
speculative undertakings on a large scale. It should be possible to make a 
distinction between business risk and speculation. Risk is an integral part 
of business; it involves taking a measured chance, on waich best available 
judgment has been favorably passed. Speculation in the sense here used, 
on the other hand, is the endeavor to persuade some one outside the 
sphere of normal business opportunities to take himself the chance— 
good, bad or indifferent—of future gain at a present profit to the specu- 
lator. It is difficult to define speculation in such a way as to exclude the 
useful and necessary services of the investment banker. Perhaps about all 
that can be said is that our definition can be applied to innumerabie under- 
takings where it can be plainly seen that transactions are definitely anti- 
social. 

A further main element of instability within the field of private business 
is the varying rate of capital investment. When business prospects are 
good and optimism is in the saddle, enterprises of great pith and moment 
are put in action by small and large business alike. New equipment is 
bought, factories are enlarged, and the mere expansion of operations calls 
for increased inventories of raw materials and work in process for manu- 
facturers and of goods for sale on the shelves of wholesalers and retailers. 
With. the first chill breath of approaching liquidation, the purchase of 
goods slows up and inventories are run off. With regard to plans for ex- 
pansion of facilities, its currents turn awry and lose the name of action. 

The concentration of expansion in times of optimism and the quick 

° 
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contraction in periods of pessimism both accelerate the boom at one 
moment end.make certain the resulting depression in the next. The 
cumulativ> effect of these shifts governs and intensijies the variations in 
the whole economy, which without this intensification might have 
returned to = practicable balance. 

It is wilely thought tkat lowered interest rates could be used as a 
balancing factor when enthusiasm for expansion wanes. Experience shows 
that this Las only a minor effect, except in certain undertakings that are 
closely figured and in businesses that have a more or less seasoned record 
in the puklic-security markets. Electrical utilities, perhaps, come in this 
category. But the amouns of investment responsive to interest rates is 
too.small a part of the total to make the remedy efective on a national 
` scale. The influence of business opinion as to future profit is the pre- 
ponderant factor. ; 

. Nw. 

It has teen difficult for the proponents of large-scale federal action to 
understand the sensitiveness of business enterprise to many legislative 
proposals. Proposals whick on their face ought to be “avorable to business 
expénsion arouse fears in the minds of business men, large and small, and 
the effects are contrary to those expected. An important lesson to be 
drawn frcm this fact is the necessity for mutual confidence between 
government and business. Such confidence must de besed on under- 
standing. It must lead to shifts in viewpoint both on the side of the federal 
government and on that of the business world. The needed change can 
come only as a slow growth constantly approachinz full understanding 
and codperation. It cannoz be improvised. It will mcst certainly be upset 
by putting into action new and brilliant ideas which from time to time 
occur to those in authority or with access to the ear cf authority. 

Aside from such unsettling influences, it is true that even the ultimate 
consumer makes his contribution to instability. So long as he has a 
reesonabl* good income, his expenditures for the necessities of food, 
clothing, end shelter do net vary very much. The disruptive effect comes 
in the range of purchases which may be put off for a lcnger or shorter time. 
Although -t may also show to some extent in.the purchase of semi-durable 
goods like clothing, it is most clearly visible in the consumer’s decision to 
buy or not to buy durable consumer gcods, whether Zor cash or on the in- 
stallment plan. Such goods—radios, washing machines, automobiles, 
vacuum cleaners, and the like—are an integral part of the American way. 
of life, buf their purchase does not become necessary at any given mo- 
ment. In fact, purchases are largely concentrated in periods of good earn- 
ing and optimism; they shrink to a trickle in kard times. Durable 
consumer goods thus play the same part as do durakle producer goods or 
capital in-estment in inventory, buildings, equipment, and other facili- 
ties. Their fluctuations ars uncontrolled and from fime to time become 
catastrophic. ° 
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All of these disturbing influences in the business cycle finally find ex- 
pression in the area of money and credit. In periods of expansion, increased 
production and distribution have been financed largely with the support 
of bank credit. The contraction of bank credit when doubt creeps in in- 
volves the calling of loans, including those based on various types of col- 
lateral. Contraction in business volume offsets the credit of previously 
good borrowers, and more definitely and obviously the market value of 
collateral. The resulting dumping of collateral adds momentum to the 
process, and the entire credit structure begins to disintegrate. ° 

The whole picture, viewed in the light of the past, would seem to in- 
dicate that private enterprise as it becomes more and more productive, 
ministering in a higher and higher degree to a scale of living which pro- 
vides benefits far beyond the mere level of subsistence, becomes in equal 
measure more and more unstable. This poses a major problem for our 
economy of high living standards. 

v 

Besides these integral hindrances to business, its productivity is affected 
by outside influences. In particular, we shall be seriously handicapped in 
the postwar period by the high taxes made necessary by the war, apart 
from being subject to the continued restraint exerted by the fiscal policies 
of the immediate prewar period. These taxes prevent the old way by 
which American industry showed its vitality—establishment of new small 
companies, and promotion of their growth by plowing back earnings so 
that they became middle-sized and large employers of labor and producers 
of goods and services. The taxes likewise take so large a part of the in- 
vestor’s income that he is doubly deterred from contributing to venture 
capital by the small return left him after taxes and the greater risk of a 
new undertaking.! Our postwar tax system must be revised to make ven- 
ture attractive to the investor as compared with investment in seasoned 
securities. It must likewise again permit the growth of new and smaller 


1 This point is little understood by most people. We read in the papers that some 
one has an income of $50,000 or $100,000 or $200,000 a year. Surely such a man can 
afford to take a flyer in a new undertaking! But let us look at the hard facts. If the 
income is net income (that is to say, after all allowable deductions have been made), 
under rates applicable to interest and dividends on 1944 income the federal govern- 
ment will leave of the $50,000 only about $20,000 after taxes, of the $100,000 only 
$30,000, and of the $200,000 only $37,000. This leaves far less to spend or invest than 
most of us realize. 

But there is worse and more of it coming. These three men will invest with the 
expectation of making additional income. But they are in the upper income braok- 
ets, and additional income is taxed accordingly. The federal government will take 78 
per cent of the increased dividends from the $60,000 man, 92 per cent from the $100,- 
000 man, and 94 per cent from the $200,000 man. This leaves too little to be justi- 
fiable for a risky, new venture. Even though it should return 10 per cent, the invest- 
ment would net but 2 percent, $ percent, and Ẹ percent, respectively. The richer 
the investor, the more foolish is it for him to invest except in old, tried, gilt-edged 
secufities! 
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undertakings out of earnings. Unless we can dc this, our economy will be 
_ frozen inte the pattern of large existing corporations, whch would stifle 
vital grow2h. 

Taxation also has its serious effects on the Jow cf money itself. It is 
true that we owe the national debt to ourselves end that irterest payments 
and redemption of bonds t> individual and corporate holders do not with- 
draw these funds from the money stream. Yet they do divert it in ways 
not favorable to the flow of goods and commodities. Furthermore, when 
bonds in tke hands of banks are redeemed, there is a definite reduction in 
the money volume; this might be made up by g corresponding increase in 
money velocity—a phenomenon: to which too little attention has been 
given. Taken all in all, it will require an exercise of the best wisdom and: 
experience we have at our command to erect & postwar tax system that 
_ will permi; both expanding employment and procuction on the one hand 
and budget-balancing and debt retirement on the otaer. 

Another set of external hindrances stems from organiz3d labor. Most 
business men feel that the balance has been tipped the cther way com- 
pared with the former situation. If there ever was a time in which the 
employer, by his ability tc give or refuse jobs, held the whip hand, that 
time has passed. As he. sees it, the situation now is reversed in favor of 
organized -abor, whether for good or ill. I do not report tais situation as 
a demonstzable fact. I merely report the sentiment. 

There ie no question, however, that it is gomg to take statesmanship 
in labor re_ations by both parties to get the maximun of production, em- 
ployment, and consumption out of our economy. Examples can be found 
in the building trades, which have traditionally based their hourly earn- 
ings on the assumption of part-time employmenS. The result has been that 
good homes cost so much that those who built them could not afford to 
live in them. Of course, the union aspect is noz the only thing involved.. 
A complex structure of controls over building material, of business prac- 
tices, of local building laws, and of union regulation will have-to be 
dissolved i: reasonably full employment in this area is.ta Se obtained. 

There is one way out which will be unsatisfactory to the members of 
the building trades—the expansion of prefabricated housing with factory- 
built plumbing, heating, and refrigerating equipmens. Another way out 
is adoption of such practices as will stabilize cur productive machine in 
general, giving a good foundation for more steady employment in the 
building trades and adding special arrangements that may be feasible for 
stabilizing the construction industry. With reasonable weges based on 
steady work, construction sosts would come down to a point where those. 
in the buiding trades need fear no disastrous effecs from factory-built ` 
competitioa. Š i 

An obvious impedimens to high-level procuction and employment 
which falls in the field of labor practices derives from jurisdictional or 
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quick and trivial strikes. These tie up large bodies of workers not con- 
cerned with the particular dispute. Such strikes occur too often to be con- 
sidered lightly. But even in the normal and legitimate negotiations be- 
tween employer and employee we may run into real difficulties. It seems 
clear that unless some restraint is placed on the process, mutual agree- 
ment between the parties concerned would not save us from unreasonable 
new wage levels. Rising costs will affect prices and leave the average 
citizen with no net gain in his economic position, and with a net loss if he 
is in the salaried class, not to mention the loss to all in the exchange value 
of their war bonds, insurance, and other savings. I 

Study of the distribution of income in this country shows how little 
juice there is in the higher income brackets if it were all available for re- 
distribution in the low-income area. The real chance for improving the 
living of the low-income groups lies in expansion of the production of 
wealth, rather than in its redistribution. Labor statesmanship must, of 
necessity, take this situation into account. As in the relations between 
government and private business, the main thing is to build up an atmos- 
phere of mutual comprehension and farsighted self-interest between em- 
ployers and employees. Anything short of such a goal will harm both 
groups and put a brake on employment and production. Only on expanded 
employment and production can we depend for improved living stand- 
ards. I 

. VI 

' I have presented a long list of problems facing private enterprise. Some 
of them arise from the operations of government, some from labor rela- 
tions, some from consumer behavior, and others within business itself. 
What remedies can be applied to these disturbances? General suggestions 
have been made as to the necessity for mutual understanding and con- 
fidence between business and government and between business and labor. 
More specific suggestions on other aspects are in order. 

Government, negatively, has the duty of preventing monopolistic prac- 
tices of business which hold back employment and production. ‘It has to 
act with firmness and wisdom rather than by brilliant and spectacular 
movements. It must distinguish between mere size of economic structures 
and restrictive monopoly. The federal government also has an immediate 
duty to find the best practicable answer to the tax question. Taxation 
must be fiscally adequate, but the burden must be so placed as to permit 
8 maximum expansion of employment and production. The recent policy 
report on taxation issued by the Committee for Economic Development 
contains important suggestions. A proper tax structure will withdraw 
funds from the purchasing stream gs we approach inflation and lessen 
the tax burden when times are poor, instead of doing the opposite, as has 
been the case in years past. It may even be adjusted positively to this 
efigct, rather than work through automatic provisions. 
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Unemployment insurance should be expanced tc cover all employed 
persons tc the extent administratively possible. It should be available to 
wage-earnars and business men alike, so as to steady the volume of con- 
sumer purchases. The financing of social security should be handled in 
such a way that it does not intensify inflation or deflation Credit control 
is another basic factor. The regulation under which the Federal Reserve 
System has limited the use of consumer credit during wartime has useful 
possibilities for peacetime application. It coulc put the brakes on credit 
expansion during booms aad encourage the purchase of durable goods as 
business fells off. 

Perhaps as important as anything is a codrcinatel governmental sta- 
tistical service such as is called for in the pending “Full Employment 
Act,” yet not so narrowly epplied. With high production and employment 
as the mačor economic pu-pose of our government, it is fitting that the 
dow of all zvailable and useful statistical information should be organized 
and channeled to this one end. It would be bold to make predictions from 
such information about the requirements eigtteen montas or even six 
months ah2ad, but such deta can be used fruitzully ior current adminis- 
tration of governmental ard business policies. 

The single factor of control incorporated in ths “Ful Emale Act” 
is the provisión of governnental expenditure and employment to fll up 
the deficit in private expenditure and employmənt. This becomes practi- 
cable only if other measures such as I have listed recuce the problem to 
manageabls size, With such reduction, a proper apacirg of deierrable gov- 
ernmental expenditures—whether federal, state, or local—to meet periods 
of decreasing emplcyment can have a useful effect on the maintenance of 
work opportunities. The “Full Employment Act” by itself only touches a 
fraction of the problem. It will be ineffective, aad even dangerous, with- 
out the simultaneous use of other policies on the part of all those contrib- 
uting to high-level employment. It does stand as a landmarkin our history. 
It marks tke point in time at which full employment and production are 
designated consciously and purposefully as the major economic objective 
of our federal government. 

YH 

Let us return to zhe part that business itself has to play. Mention has 
been made of the necessary distinction between monopoly and size of 
enterprise sD far as prosecution by the Department of Justice is concerned. 
Business has, in fact, a public duty to grow in size. It has a duty to expand 
its employment and its production. The nice, tight little business concern 
which seeks to avoid the problems of expansion in favor of a life of ease 
for its administrators is not doing its duty. 

A counte-balance to this responsibility for growth -n sizə is the duty, 
enforceable by legal action, not to enter into combinations “or restriction 
or output end employment. In practice, such combinations would be 
undertaken with the expectation of gaining profits from maintaining 
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prices rather than expanding volume. This is definitely against the princi- 
ple of achieving and maintaining high employment. Prices of products 
must, of caurse, be set low enough to obtain a maximum of return by 
volume production. This means that each company will work up toward 
the safe limit of its capital resources and managerial ability. The safe 
limit, in turn, means that the company does not over-expand its credit, but 
makes provision in its cost and price levels for judicious expansion of em- 
ployment and production. 

It is important that the public recognize more generally the mecessity 
for profit in business operations. The standard here set for business in ful- 
filling its social functions requires a considerable degree of profit if these 
functions are to be performed. The unprofitable company is the one whose 
employment and production decrease. The profitable company can ex- 
pand emplcyment and production and still pay the stockholders a reason- 
able return on funds which remain invested instead oi being paid out. 

Profit and the expectation of profit are the great organizing forces for 
private enterprise. They perform innumerable functions by the simple 
process of rewarding those who are successful in meeting public needs and 
wants, and of throwing into bankruptcy or liquidation those who are un- 
successful. They govern the thousands of business operations which go 
into the making of a single product, on the whole, in such a way as to 
bring everything together smoothly and meet with reasonable efficiency 
the customer’s needs and tastes. How efficiently profit and the expecta- 
tion of profit worked, few of us realized until the necessities of war produc- 
tion required a considerable part of our industries to function by govern- 
mental edict, as a substitute for the operations of the market. 

In short, the profit system is a marvelous labor-saving and organizing 
device. It does not work with complete justice and efficiency. We have 
noted the tendencies toward extremes in operation. On the whole, how- 
ever, we have no system ready to take its place. State socialism in Russia 
has yet to demonstrate that it can provide full employment on anything 
except a lower standard of living. We await the further results of Russia’s 
experiment with great interest. The only American alternative to the 
private profit system is the codperative movement. It will grow only as 
fast as man’s character improves to the point where intelligent, altruistic 
action can be depended upon to replace the judgment which the con- 
sumer passes on the social usefulness of a business through the mecha- 
nism of the profit system. 

Business has a part to play within its own field of operations in achiev- 
ing and meintaining a high level of employment. It has never played its 
part with complete intelligence and effectiveness. Even when it plays its 
part effectively, high employment and production cannot result except as 
government, labor, and the public also play their parts.. The high aim we 

k can be achieved. All elements must accept the discipline essential to 
that achievement. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


PERSONAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 
Compiled by the Managing Editor 


The nominating committee of the American Polit.cal Science Associa- 
tion, aidec by suggestions from members of the Association through the 
canvassing ballot which closed on June 30, hes completed its work and 
will submis at the next annual meeting the following l&t of nominations for 
officers in 1946: president, Walter F. Dodd (ewyer Chicago); first vice 
president, Louis Brownlow (Public Administration Clearing House); 
second vice president, Pendleton Herring (Harvard University); third 
vice presidsni, Arnold Brecht (New School for Social Research); members 
of the Executive Council: Ralph J. Buncke (Howard University); ` 
Robert H. Connery (Catholic University of America; ; Charles McKinley 
{Reed College); C. Perry Patterson (University of Texas); Harold 8. 
Quigley (University of Minnesota).. The nomimating committee consists 
of Robert E. Cushman (chairman), Thomas 8. Barcley, Phillips Bradley, 
Frank W. Prescott, and Lloyd M. Short. 


Dr. Phillips Bradley has been appointed professor of industrial and 
labor relat:ons and director of extension in the New York State School 
of Industrial and Labor Relations at Cornell University. Professor Brad- 
ley had previously served for four years on tke stat of the New York 
State. Joins Legislative Committee on Industrml and Labor Conditions, 
studying legislative aspects of the subject. 


Professo> Roger H. Wells, on leave from Bryn Mawr College, has been 
made cħie? of the Local Government Braneh, Civil Administration 
Division, U. 8. Group, Control Council in Germany. 


Major Karl C. Leebrick, formerly president of Keat State University, 

. bas been appointed special assistant to the Political Adviser to General 
MacArthur. He is now stationed at the headquarters of the Supreme 
Commander for the Allied Forces in the American smbassy in Tokyo. 


Professor Charles E. Merriam is giving a series of lectures at the 
University of Chicago on “Trends and Problems of American: Democ- 
racy.” During the fall quarter, his three lectures were entitled “The 
Presidency,’ “The Congress,” and ‘Presidertial and Parliamentary 
Systems.” Among further activities, he is preparinz for the Spelman 
Fund a “New. View of the Boundary Lines of Polities and Administra- 
tion.” 

° 
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After having served more than three years as chairman of the Appeals 
Board of the W.P.B., Professor Arthur N. Holcombe has resigned his 
position and returned to full-time work at Harvard University. 


Professor Edwin A. Cottrell has resigned as executive head of the 
department of political science and dean of the School of Social Sciences 
at Stanford University. His successor as executive head is Professor 
Graham H. Stuart and as dean, Merrill K. Bennett, executive director of 
the Food Research Institute. . 


Professor Edward 8. Corwin is on leave from Princeton University 
until March 1, 1946. In January, he will deliver the Cook Lectures at the 
University of Michigan. 


At Princeton University, Professor Harwood L. Childs has returned 
after serving two years in the Overseas Branch of the O.W.I; also Professor 
George H. Graham, after spending more than two years with the Bureau 
of the Budget in Washington. 


After serving more than three years in the Bureau of Cable Censorship, 
Professor Paul T. Stafford, of Princeton University, has received his 
discharge as Lieutenant Commander in the U. 8. Naval Reserve. He will 
resume teaching at Princeton on March 1, 1946. 


Dr. Albert Lepawsky, until October 1 a Lieutenant-Colonel in the 
Army Air Forces, has become associated with the University of Alabama 
as educational adviser in the Southern Regional Training Program in 
Public Administration, and as visiting professor. ' 


After some months of service as consultant to the War Crimes Com- 
mission in Washington, Professor Hans Kelsen has returned to the 
political science faculty of the University of California. His title has been 
changed from visiting professor to professor. 


Professor Charles Aikin, of the University of California, after having 
served as State Price Executive for Northern California, O.P.A., since 
1942, has resigned the post and resumed his teaching. 


. Professor William Y. Elliott, who has served in several capacities with 
the W.P.B., most recently as Vice-Chairman for Civilian Requirements, 
has resigned the ‘position mentioned and resumed full-time teaching at 
Harvard University. During the war, he divided his time between 
Harvard and his Washington position. 
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A series of twelve radio broadcasts by Professor Danna F. Fleming, of 
Vanderbilt University, and discussing the topic “How Can We Make the 
Victory Stick,” was carried recently over about one hundsed stations by 
transcriptien. The series was sponsored by the Waodrow Wilson Founda- 
tion. 


Dr. Avery W. Leiserson has been appointed assistant professor ‘of 
political se:ənee at. the University of Chicago and wil assime his duties 
in the depertment on January 1. Since leaving Princeton University, he 
has been working with the Bureau of the Budget in Washirgton. 


Because of threatened illness, Professor Harlow J. Heneman has 
resigned his position as Economic Adviser on German Affairs to Supreme 
Headquarters, Allied Expeditionary Forces, and resumed teaching at the 
University of Michigan. 


During the current year, Dr. Frank L. Huntley, an expert on Far 
Eastern affeirs, and a member of the staff of the C.A.TS. at she University 
of Michigar, is conducting courses at Michigan on ‘International Politics 
of the Pacific Area” and “The Governments of the Faz Eass.” 


Professor Edmund G. Howe, of Marietta Collegs, represented the 
American Folitical Science Association at the inauguraticn of William 
Allison Shiner as eleventh president of Marietta College on October 20. 


After serving three years in the U. S. Navy as a Lieutenant Com- 
mander, Dr. William M. Gibson has resumed his teacking at Duke 
University <n the field of Latin American governmert and politics. He 
has been promoted to the rank of associate professor. 


Professor Dora Mae Clark, chairman of the department of American 
history and political science at Wilson College, servec on October 13 as 
delegate of the American Political Science Association at the academic 
convocation celebrating the seventy-fifth anniversary of the opening of 

` Wilson College. 3 


Dr. Christian L. Larsen has resigned at Western Eeserve University 
to accept an associate professorship at the University >f South Carolina. 
He will devote most of his time to a newly established bur3au of public 
administration. 


Professor Dlyde Eagleton has returned to his academic dities at New 
York University after two years in the Department of Siate, luring which 
time he was a technical adviser to the United States delegation at the 
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Dumbarton Oaks Conversations, the meetings of the Committee of 
Jurists (for revision of the Statute of the Court), and the United Nations 
Conference on International Organization at San Francisco. Members of 
the government department at the University remaining on leave include 
Professors Morley Ayearst, who has been in Europe during the past year 
with F.E.A., and William J. Ronan, Lieutenant (s.g.) in the U. 8. Navy. 


At Indiana, University, Professor Roy V. Peel has been granted leave 
of absence for another year to continue his work with the nations] govern- 
ment, and Professor Edward H. Buehrig has also been granted another 
year’s leave to serve in the Department of State. Professor Oliver P. Field 
is on leave during the fall semester while completing a history of the 
University during World War II. 


Professor Landrum Bolling, of Beloit College, recently returned from a 
year’s assignment in central Europe with the Overseas News Service, 
lectured at the University of Chicago during the autumn on ‘Russia in 
Europe.” 


Professor Quincy Wright is on leave from the University of Chicago 
in order to serve as technical adviser to the American member of the 
International Military Tribunal, Francis Biddle. 


_ Professor Philip W. Ireland has secured leave from the University of 
Chicago for the academic year 1945-46 in order to accept an assignment 
as foreign officer, dealing with the Near East. 


Lieutenant Colonel Arthur W. Bromage is in the United Stazes on sick 
leave. It is hoped that he may return to the University of Michigan for 
the opening of the spring term. 


Dr. Byron R. Abernethy has been appointed vice chairman of the 
Eighth Regional War Labor Board at Dallas, Texas. Prior to this ap- 
pointment, he was regional wage stabilization director with the Board. 


Professor Norman J. Padelford, of Massachusetts Instituta of Tech- 
nology, attended the September meeting of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers in London as adviser to the Secretary of State. While in London, 
he also represented the United States at the concluding sessons of the 
European Inland Transport Conference. 


Warrant Officer William O. Farber, on leave from the Uriversity of 
South Dakota, and recently attached to Headquarters, Strategic Air 
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Forces, on Guam, has been assigned to the AAF Historical Project at the 
Headquarzers of the Army Air Forces in Washington, D. C. 


Professcr Miller D. Steever, of Lafayette College served as delegate 
of the Am=rican Political Science Association at the inauguration of Dr. 
Ralph Cocper Hutchison as president of Lafayette on October 26. 


At Yale University, Professor Victor Jones, of the University of 
' California, is in charge of courses on public administration and American 
governmert during the fall term. 


_ Mr. Evan A. Iverson has been added to the staff of she B ireau of Public 
Administretion at the University of Tennessee as researeb associate. 


At Queens College, Professor John J. Meng has keen made chairman 
of the department of political science and Mr. Harry V. Jaffa has been 
added to the staff af the department. 

Professo:> Robert 8. ‘McCordock, formerly of Lincoln Memorial 
University is now associated with Austin College, Sherman, Texas, but 
will remair. with the Chemical Warfare Service in Baltimore until next 
summer. I 


Three new instructors appointed at New York University this year are 
Mrs.’ Rita Weber Nealon, Mr. Denis Sinclair Philipps, aad Mr. Albert . 
Somit. 


At Iowa State ‘College, Dr. John R. Mashek has es peomoted to an 
associate professorship. 


After teeching at the University of Washington durinz the summer 
session, Dr. Allan F. Saunders, formerly acting assistant professor at 
-Amherst Callege, is now at the University of Hawaii as assoziate professor 
of government. 


Dr. Julian Fahy, formerly an immigration member of tha Interdepart- 
mental Visa Review Committee, was recently appoirted Cirector of the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service Officers Training School located 
on the campus of Haverford College. The School conducts an in-service 
training program. 


Major Peul M. A.-Linebarger, on military leave from Duze University, 
served for fifteen months on the staff of the United States Theater Head- 
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quarters, China-Burma-India Theater, and is now on duty with the 
Military Intelligence Division of the War Department in Washington. 


Dean Christen Jensen served as delegate of the American Political 
Science Association at the inauguration of Howerd 8. MacDonald as 
president of Brigham’ Young University on November 14. Professor 
Milton R. Merrill also represented the Association at the inauguration of 
Franklin Stewart Harris as president of Utah State Agricultural College 
on November 16. i 


Professor Henry P. Jordan has resigned his position with F.E.A. in 
Washington and returned to his regular duties at New York University. 


Dr. Wiliam C. Rogers, a member of the staff of Public Administration 
Clearing House, gave the course on International Relations at the 
University of Chicago during the autumn quarter. 


Drs. Lynton K. Caldwell and Morton Grodzins, members of the staff 
of the Council of State Governments, are now giving courses in the 
political science department at the University of Chicago. 


Professor Elwyn A. Mauck, who during the past three years has served 
as a division chief in the Office of Civilian Defense at Washington, has 
been granted an additional year’s leave by the University of North 
Carolina to permit him to act as visiting professor of public administra- 
tion at the University of Puerto Rico. In his present post he is assisting 
in the establishment of a new public administration program recently 
authorized by the insular legislature. ` 


Professor John Leroy Christian, of the Universizy of Washington, 
serving as Lieutenant Colonel, General Staff Corps, and Chief, Southern 
Asia Branch, Military Intelligence, was killed in Burma in May, 1945, 
while making a landing with the American forces. 


Lieutenant-Colonel Claude E. Hawley, formerly professor of political 
science and personnel administration at the University of Florida, and 
now serving as detachment commander of the Psychological Warfare 
Branch, Office of the Military Secretary to General MacArthur, General 
Headquarters, Southwest Pacific Area, has been awarded the Legion of 
Merit for exceptionally meritorious conduct in maintaining liaison be- 
tween the Psychological Warfare Branch field units and General Head- 
quarters in the Southwest Pacific. 
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Lieutenant George L. Millikan, USNR, chairman o? the department of 
political science at the University of Delaware.. returned during the 
autumn from overseas duty in Europe and is now stationed m Washington 
as assistant to the Deputy Secretary, U. S. Joint Chiefs cf Staff. While 
in Europe, Lieutenant Millikan served on the staff cf Admiral Stark in 
London and later as aide and flag secretary to Commander, U. S. Ports 
and Bases, France. 


Dr. Leland M. Goodrich, at present on leave from Brown University, 
has been promoted to a full professorship. Since 1942, 3e has been serving 
as Director of the World Feace Foundation and Execttiva Secretary of 
the Universities Ccmmittes on Postwar International Problems. He is 
also giving a course on International Organization at she Fletcher School 
of Law and Diplomacy. : 


After three and one-half years’ service as Lieutenent amd Lieutenant 
Commande: in the U. 8. Naval Reserve, Professor Erencs R. Aumann 
has returned to his post at Chio State University. His ist aasignment was 
in Germany, as a member of the staff of Admiral Robinson Commander, 
U. Š. Bases and Ports. 


Lieutenact-Commander H. Malcolm Macdonald, on leave from the 
University of Texas, has recently been appointed an ins-ructor in the 
department of English, history, and governmen> ax the U. S. Naval 
Academy, where he will remain until June, 1946. 


Dr. Charles M. Hardin, recently at Harvard University has been ap- 
pointed to an assistant professorship at the University of Chicago. 


Professor James J. Robbins; who has been designated Special Assistant 
to the American Minister at Stockholm and Director cf the United States 
Informatior Service in Sweden, is on leave from the School of Social 
Sciences and Public Affairs at the American Universisy urtil September 
1, 1946. 


Professor B. Mirkine-Guetzévitch, dean of the Faculty of Law and 
Political Science in the French University of New York (Bole Libre des 
Hautes Études), is giving a course at Teachers Colleze (Columbia Uni- 
versity) on “The Underground and the Europe of Tomorrow,” with 
special emphasis or the French underground. This is the first course 
offered in tae United States on the political, social, and constitutional 
` ideas of the European underground. 
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Mr. Paul Beckett has resigned his position with tha Los Angeles County 
Bureau of Administrative Research to accept an appointment as assistant 
professor at the University of New Mexico. Prior to becoming associated 
with the Los Angeles Bureau, Mr. Beckett was with the U. 8. Bureau of 
the Budget. i 


Dr. Kenneth O. Warner, formerly Assistant Administrator of the For- 
eign Economic Administration, has been appointed Executive Assistant 


to the Commissioner of the U. S. Office of Education. During the current ° 


academic year, Dr. Warner is serving as lecturer in politics at the Catholic 
University of America and is offering a graduate course on Personnel 
Administration. 


Dr. Thomas C. Donnelly has resigned his position as assistant to the 
Administrator of O.P.A. to return to thekUniversity of New Mexico as 
head of the department of government and as director o: the newly formed 
Division of Government Research. Prior*to service as assistant to the 
Administrator of O.P.A., Dr. Donnelly was Deputy Administrator of 
` O.P.A. for Information. 


After serving for two and one-half years with the O.P.A. as head of the 
government mileage program, Dr. R. W. Brewster joined the staff of the 
department of political science at Pennsylvania State College as associate 
professor in November, 1944. 


Dr. M. N. McGeary, on leave from Pennsylvaria State College, and 
now a Lieutenant in the Navy, is directing the U. 8. Navy Military 
Government program in Guam. 


Dr. John H. Ferguson, on leave with the American Friends Service 
Committee during the war, resumed his position at Pennsylvania State 
College on November 1, 1945. Mr. Ralph N. Krecker has been added to 
the staff of the department of political science at Pennsylvania State as an 
instructor. 


During the summer of 1945, Professor C. B. Robson, of the University 
of North Carolina, served in Germany with the Morale Division of the 
United States Strategic Bombing Survey. Professor Ervin P. Hexner was 
engaged at the same time in research for the International Labor Organiza- 
tion in Montreal. In the department at North Cazolina, Drs. W. 8. 
Jenkins, James W. Fesler, and Ervin P. Hexner have been promoted to 
full professorships, and Dr. Elwyn Mauck to an associate professorship. 
Professor Jenkins and Professor K. C. Frazer have returned from service 


. 
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in the United States Naval Reserve. While -n naval service, both of 
these men attended the Naval School for Military Government and Ad- 
ministration at Columbia University. Professcr Jenkins ater served in 
the Pacific area and Professor Frazer with the European Beet. Professor 
Fesler is continued on lesve for service with the Divilfn Production ' 
Administration as War Production Board Historian. Profassor Mauck is 
on leave as visiting professor of public administrati at the University 
of Puerto Rico. 


Dr. Ralah R. Temple, instructor at Brooklyn College from 1931 to 
1939, and more recently with the O.P.A., the W.P.B., and other agencies, ` 
has been awarded the Legion of Merit for Nexeentionally meritorious con- 
duct in the performance of outstanding services in Italy.”’ 


During zhe summer of 1945, Professor John M. Pfiffner, of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, served in Washington as consultant to the 
Civilian Personnel Division, Office of the Secretary of War. 


Dr. Edward Hambro, formerly first secretary of the Political Section . 
of the Norwegian Ministry of Foreign Affairs, has b2en aopointed Chief 
of the Legal Section of the Executive Committee of tha i 
Commission of the United Nations in London. 


Major Earold Zink will return to kis regular post at DePauw Uni- 
versity in September, 1946. From March to September, 1344, he served 
at the Supreme Headquarters in the European Theater of Operations as 
the United States member of the editorial bcard which prepared the 
Handbook for Military Govrnment in Germany He also served as son- 
sultant on German local and regional government. From September, 
1944, to September, 1945, he was attached to zhe United States Group 
of the Control Council for Germany, serving as 3 member of the Political 
Division in the Office of Political Affairs. Part or this sime, he served also 
ag executive officer to Ambassador Murphy. 


Dr. Robert A. Walker has resigned as assistent di-ector of finance in 
the U. 8. Department of Azriculture to become director o: the Institute 
of Citizenship and professo? of political science at Kansas State College. 
The Institute was created at the instigation of President Milton 8. 
Eisenhower to be the focel point of citizenship education at Kansas 
State College, and it was made possible by a grant of $20C,000 from the 
Volker Charities, Ino., of Kansas City. It will arry on both an under- 
‘graduate and a graduate program in resident instruction, will promote 


` research, and will foster an adult education program throughout the state. 
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Dr. E. Foster Dowell, who served as head of the research unit of the 
Wage Stabilization Division of the Fourth Regional War Labor Board in 
Atlanta from June to September, 1945, has returned to the University 
of Georgia as assistant professor. Before going to the War Labor Board, 
he was research assistant to the Bureau of Public Administration at the 
University of Georgia and there gave instruction to the fellows of the 
Southern Regional Training Program in Public Administration. 


Professor Walter R. Sharp, of the College of the City of New York, 
served as Secretary-General of the First Conference of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United Nations, which concluded its 
work on November 1. 


After serving in Washington successively as liaison officer and ad- 
ministrative assistant in O.P.M.-W.P.B., chief of the Sources Division of 
the Bureau of Intelligence in the Domestic Branch of O.W.I., and in 
B.E.W.-F.E.A. as chief of the European Enemy Division, Dr. George 8. 
Pettee has been appointed to an associate professorship at Amherst 
College. 


In Tennessee, Governor McCord has appointed a commission to study 
the revision of the state constitution. The Bureau of Public Administra- 
tion of the University of Tennessee has been named coördinator of 
research for the commission, and will seek the coöperation of political 
scientists and economists of the state in the preparation of reports. 


It is gratifying to note that European scholarly journals which were 
casualties of war are beginning to be revived. One such is the Journal 
du Droit International, founded in 1874, suspended in 1940, and again 
being published since early in the present year. 


Dr. John Brown Mason, on leave from Fresno State College, returned 
in October from ninety days’ duty with the Wer Department General 
Staff in various parts of Germany and Austria. He was the only political 
scientist on a five-member mission selected by Secretary Patterson to 
interrogate top level civilian and military personnel, both interned and 
free, with a view to securing information of historical importance but not 
likely to be found in documentary form. Dr. Mason interrogated such 
persons as Goering, Ribbentrop, von Papen, Ley, Streicher, Rosenberg, 
Hans Frank, Count Schwerin von Krosigk, the Prince of Hesse, Daluege, 
Doenitz, Keitel, Jodl, Kesselring, and others, and also interviewed leading 
persons connected with anti-Nazi activities and the relatives of victims 
hanged by the Gestapo. Nazi party institutions and unpublicized aspects 
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of their workings were the main topic of both in-errogations and in- 
terviews. >rior to his loan to the War Department ‘or this purpose, Dr. 
Mason wes in charge of training American civiliar pereonnel for both 
Germany and Austria, as chief of the Training Division 2° the F.H.A. 


Since March 26, 1945, when he was placed on imactive duty by the 
Navy, Frencis O. Wilcox has been serving as Head Intemational Rela- 
tions Ana_yst in the Legislative Reference Service of zhe Library of 
Congréss. This was the first of several new positions authorized by 
Congress for the Legislative Reference Service to enable the Service to 
jurnish expert assistance to-the committees of Congress Mr. Wilcox’s 
principal assignment is to serve as technical assistart anc consultant to 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. He attended the San Francisco 
Conference as consultant to the Congressional members o the American 
Delegation. Before entering the Navy, he served ia ‘the International 
Section of she Bureau of the Budget. : 


Three American professors of political science are serving on the 
faculty of Biarritz American University, established by the Army for 
American soldiers in Europe. Heading the political sciente department 
is Professor John B. Whitton, of Princeton University, giving a course on 
“The Problem of World Peace.” Professor Wilfred E. Binkley, of Ohio 
Northern University, is giving courses on “Political Parties” and “The 
Meaning of American Democracy,” and Professor Faul 8. Jacobson of 
Colgate Uxiversity, courses on “Public Administration” and “American 
Governmert.” Offered by members of the Armed Forces are also “The 
United Stażes and its Place in the World of Nations,’ taught by Major 
Carl Chriscol, Jr., and “Geopolitics and the Foundation of National 
Power,” taught by Sergeant Roy L. Crutchler. On September 30, the 
political sczence contingent paid a visit to Bordesux, where conferences 
were held with the Law Faculty on topics of mutual interest. 


During tae past summer, Indiana University estaklished an Institute 
of Training for Public Service, with Mrs. Wilma Langcon Davis, formerly 
of the U. 8. Civil Service Commission, as director and also assistant 
professor of government. The Institute has an advisory board consisting 
of Professor Ford P. Hall and three other members crosen from outside 
the department of government. The functions of the Institute are to make 
available on a campus-wide basis information concerning careers and 
opportunities in the public service and to advise students with respect to 
the types of qualifications and training required for these careers and 
. positions. The Institute will also serve as a placement and contact service 
for studente interested in the public service, and will sponser conferences 


, 
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of public officials and personnel heads from all levels of government. The 
Institute is a codrdinating agency rather than an instructional unit, 
seeking to make available on a larger scale to all branches of the Univer- 
sity the services previously performed only partially by the department 
of government. 


Judge Jackson H. Ralston, formerly lecturer cn international arbitra- 
tion at Stanford University, died in Palo Alto on October 13. Judge 
Ralston practiced law in Washington, D. C., and represented the United 
States as counsel in the Pious Fund of the Califcrnias against Mexico in 
the first dispute to be submitted to the Permanent Court of Arbitration 
at The Hague. Settlement of this dispute gave practical reality to the 
operation of the Court. In 1903, he acted as umpire of the Italian claims 
against Venezuela, a case which resulted in his compiling a complete 
record of the Venezuelan Mixed Claims Commission. Judge Ralston was 
an ardent single taxer, an attorney for nearly a quarter of a century for 
the American Federation of Labor, chairman of the Northern California 
Civil Liberties Union, and the author of many articles and books, includ- 
ing Law and Procedure of International Tribunals, International Law from 
Athens to Locarno, Whats Wrong With Tazation?, A Quest for International 
Order, and International Arbtiral Law and Procedure. Judge Ralston was 
an uncle of the late Joseph Ralston Hayden, who conferred with him 
frequently on matters of international relatione concerning the Pacific 
area, 
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An International Bil of the Rights of Man. By H. Lavrerpacur. (New 
York: Corumbia University Press. 1945. Pp. x, 280. $3.00.) 


Solid wors throughout, this book starts with a fine, if shert, history of 
the ideas of natural law (65 op.) and then proceeds to present the formu- 
lated draft of a full-grown Sill of Rights, followed by a thorough com- 
mentary or its every clarse. Until the ever-lacking comprehensive 
history bf natural law shall be written, we have to put up with ad hoc 
surveys like that in the first part of Lauterpacht’s 5Sook, which serves its 
purpose well. The emphasis rere is on the mutual inmportence that the 
theories of natural law and natural rights have had for each other—a 
thesis not quite so new as the author believes, but certsinly correct. 
His own ardent belief (shared in part by the reviewer) in natural law 
enlivens ‘the historical account, although the arguments he adduces 
against the ‘skepticism of Eentham, Hobbes, and Ke-sen” do not quite 
measure up to the philosophieal difficulty, and our scholarly fight in this 
matter is little helped when he simply states that “The ind:vidual human 
being . . . is the ultimate subject of all law” (p. 53). 

The proposed internationa. bill contains a maximum program, or at 
least so it appears at first sight, including inviolability of the person; 
freedom of religion, speech, association, and assembl~; sanctity of the 
heme and secrecy of correspondence; equality before the law and the 
right of emigration; and also, although on a slightly Cifferent level, the 
right of the citizen to choose his government, protecticr of colonial 
peoples and minorities, the right to work and to public assistance. But 
the author—and this distinguishes his book—is well ware of the diffi- 
culties that threaten from ths necessity of leaving details, and especially 
restrictions in favor of the welfare of the community, io local (national) 
legislation, even regarding freedom from arrest and Geena the 
` paramount importance of which he rightly stresses. 

The remecy proposed is z High Commission of the United Nations 
Organization to which individuals shall not be entitled to appeal, but 
which may be petitioned by tem, and which may meke recommendations ` 
for “humanizarian intervention” to the Executive Ccuncil in cases cf 
gross abuses.. This is similar to proposals made by Quincy Wright and 
_ others. In acdition, the author recommends that the major part of his 
bill be incorporated in the constitutional law of the individual countries. . 
Being a Brith lawyer, he elaborately counters an objectian that might 
be raised because British pariamentary procedure knows of ao qualifica- 
tions for constitutional amendments. We gladly agree with Him that this 
need be no stumbling block. f 

Much mors difficult is the problem of how to prevent ləzislative as- 
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semblies from passing, in a state of national emotion or under terroristic 
pressure, sweeping amendments that abrogate mdividual rights either 
directly or (as was done in the cases of both Hitler and Pétain) indirectly 
by giving a blank check to some dictator. This difficulty is hardly men- 
tioned by the author, and the case of Russia is treated only fleetingly in 
an optimistic footnote saying that there is “no reason why with the 
passing of the revolutionary period of transition in Russia .: . the use 
of extraordinary powers inimical to individual freedom should not tend 
to diminish” (p. 15). The fact that the Soviet constitution of 1936 leaves 
the Prosecutor General free to have persons arrested without guarantee- 
ing them any judicial habeas corpus procedure is not discussed. The 
“state-of-siege”’ problem, which has played such a sinister rôle in many 
countries, is dismissed in another footnote as “too difficult” (p. 98). In 
final analysis, then, the only real remedy would remain in the inter- 
national High Commission and the Executive Council, where. political 
expediency rules the scene. It is a good proposal that the national courts 
shall have the right and duty to state whenever a national law violates 
the international bill of rights, even if they have tc apply the domestic 
law (p. 192). This indeed would serve the international procedure; but it 
is not enough. 

This leads me to my main objection. True, the sweeping freedoms of 
our traditional bills of rights are, and must be, subject to restrictions by 
law, and, alas, to a large extent. But is this true also for certain minimum 
standards of human decency that underlie every bill of rights? Would it 
not be possible to crystallize several such minimum elements and to 
establish them for areas larger than individual nations, making them 
amendment-proof for the latter; for example, freedcm of petition and of 
religious belief, prohibition of cruelty and torture and of ex post facto 
criminal laws, and—last, but not least—although not the complete 
absence of protective custody, its extension over, cay, more than three 
months, and the denial of a hearing, of counsel, of witnesses, of decent 
conditions of detention? Could not (so I ask on behalf of all those who 
have been persecuted, or may be in times to come) the violation of 
such minimum standards be thrown open to individual appeal to an 
international supreme court, free from political discussions of expediency? 
And if this cannot be done on a global basis, is it not feasible on a regional 
basis, e.g., within an American or European limited-purpose federation? 
If Russia does not want to have such control, would it not be possible to 
establish it for those other twenty-odd European states that may be 
willing to submit to it? This alone would warrant a feeling of security 
to millions and nip the fascist threat in the bud. 

The greatest value of Lauterpacht’s book, as I see it, lies in the ex- 
tensive commentary he gives upon the individual rights. Including 
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historical and theoretical arguments in each case, this commentary makes 
the book a handy refererce manual that can be strongly recommended. 
The sections on equality, freedom of assembly, and mincrities arè partic- 
ularly outstanding. Significant lessons from the German and Austrian 
scene, such as the German Protective Custody Act of 1913, are neglected; 
they should be seriously studied. 
ARWOLD BRECHT. 
New School for Social Research. ` 


The Confiict of Laws; A Comparative Siudy.. (Volume Ons. Introduction: 
, Family Law:) By Ernat Rasen. (Ann Arbor, Mich.: The University 
of Micnigan Press; Chicago: Callaghan and Company. 1945. Pp. Ivi, 
745.) i 
This latest addition to the Michigan Legal Series deserves to be 
regarded as the most important contribution to American literature in the 
field of conflict of laws (private international law) since the publication 
of the Restatement of the Law of Conflict of Laws by the American Law 
Irstitute and of Professcr Beale’s treatise on the subject, as well as a 
major cor.tributicn to general international literature in this field. Pub- 
lished under the auspices of the University cf Michigar in coöperation 
with the American Law Institute, the volume is the frst of a series 
designed to supplement the Restatement by a comparative study of the 
law of foreign countries in the same field. For this enterprise, the sponsors 
were fortunate enough to secure the services of Dr. Rabel. a distinguished 
internaticnal jurist versed both in the civil Jaw and in the common law, 
whose latest contribution to the highly complex and controversial field 
of conflics of laws will be weleomed by Amer:can specialists, whether or 
not they agree with his particular theories. ' 
The author's profound scholarship is reflected in the careful and ex- 
tensive documentation o? this work, obviously involving monumental 
research, including references to principal pertinent statutes and cases of 
American. and leading foreign jurisdictions, tc international conventions 
and treaties, and to legal literature cn the subject. For this alone, the 
work is of incalculable value to judges, legal practitioners, and specialists 
in the field, and, since this volume relates to 7amily law. to sociologists. 
But Dr. Rabel’s deep insight and wide experience with the conflict of 
laws have enriched this study so that the resu_t is not a mere annotation 
of foreign law to the Amarican Restatement, but is an independent and 
comprehensive study of both American and foreign law. The range of the 
book is enormous, includ-ng not only an analysis of the world’s major 
legal systems, a review of their basic principles, and a searching discussion 
of the principal legal theories involved, but also a presentation of the 
practical problem of “defective mechanics in law-enforcement. The 
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political scientist will particularly appreciate the manner in which Dr. 
Rabel relates his discussion of legal problems to basic social situations. 
For example, he brings out the need of the state to control the marriage 
relations of its domiciliaries; and he discusses the clash of interests be- 
tween states having substantial immigrant populations and those whose 
nationals have emigrated elsewhere in large numbers, which results in 
the conflict between the law of domicil and the law of nationality of the 
parties. 1 

The basic theme of the treatise is an eloquent plea for reform in this 
chaotic and confused body of law. As the author repeatedly points out, 
the purpose of this body of law is to ensure the attainment of uniform and 
just legal solutions, so that private individuals may be reasonably certain 
of their legal rights in their personal and commercial relations. His 
treatise demonstrates vividly the miserable failure of the law to do this 
in the field of domestic relations, where the law as to recognition of the 
validity of foreign divorce decrees, the validity of foreign marriages, 
legitimacy of children, with all of its important consequences upon the 
rights of spouses, children, and third parties, is notoriously, if not dis- 
astrously, uncertain. For example, the spectacle of individuals being 
regarded as bigamists in one jurisdiction and validly married in another 
is & commonplace occurrence. 

In order to achieve this much-needed reform, Dr. Rabel restates his 
own view that this body of law must be liberated from its present de- 
pendence upon the internal legal systems of the varicus states and must 
be developed as a separate system of international jurisprudence based 
upon universal concepts representing reasonable compromises of national 
interests. He feels that this goal can be attained through the comparative 
research approach, of which the instant study is an example par excel- 
lence, and indicates how the process can be accelerated through resort to 
international conventions and uniform legislation on such subjects as 
marriage and divorce. In addition, he makes some very practical sug- 
gestions for simplifying the law, such as acceptance of the concept of 
domicil as determining the personal law of an individual, but removing 
uncertainty from this concept by requiring either a fixed period of 
residence or a formal record to establish domicil; and requirement of a 
uniform fixed period of residence of one or two years in order to establish 
the jurisdiction of a court to grant divorce. 

In this noteworthy endeavor to bridge the gulf between the world’s 
chief legal systems and to ascertain the possibilities of harmonizing their 
differences in the interests of justice, the author has made an excellent 
start toward the objectives he advocates. As he points out, in no field is 
international coöperation of more urgent necessity and of more practical 
importance. As the force of events irresistibly draws the international 
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commun:ty closer togethar, it is to be hoped that the law which governs 
private international relations will not lag far behind. 
Marcia May ort. 
U. S. Department of State. 


The Out-ook for International Law. By J. L. Brrerur. (Oxford: The 

Clarendon Press. 1944. Pp. 142.) 

Amidst the wordy battle now being waged between “realists” and 
“perfectionists” in the field of international organizaticn, it is welcome 
relief to read Professor Brierly’s judicious evaluation of the róle which 
international law may be expected to play in tha mamtenance of the 
future p2ace and security of nations. It seems undeniadle that interna- 
tional law has now reached the nadir of its ‘nfluemce and prestige. This 
may be judged by the scant and passing referenees made to it in the 
Charter of the United Nations, which, to an even greata: degree than the 
Covenart of the League, is a “political” instrument. Some of the principal 
architects of the Charter have, in fact, rev2aled an anti-legalistic bias 
which is reminiscent of, and‘ perhaps is inspired by, taat of Woodrow 
Wilson. But denial of the significance, and even of the existence, of inter- 
national law has come not only from the ealpcliitker, but also from 
“‘perfect.onists” who refuse to concede the legal nazure cf'a system which 
in any raspect falls short of their ideal of a ceclared and enforceable law 
of a world-state. 

To Professor Brierly, international law :s neizher a “sham” nor & 
“force with inherent strength of its own.” It is not “a sort of sociological 
maid of all work,” but a “highly specialized nstrument ” the limitations 
of whick must be borne constantly in mind. International law does not, 
and .cannot, in the present state of international society, do much more 
than delimit the respective spheres in which states are entitled to exercise 
their aushority. It is stil. very definitely in tke laissez-faire stage of social 
development, and leaves to exclusive regulaczion by states large areas of 
international life withix which friction and. strife may arise. In many 
fields, irternational law operates with a regularity, and is observed with 
a uniformity, comparakle with the situaticn prevailirg within a well- 
ordered state. But the routine administratior of insernational law escapes 
popular notice, which concentrates upon the 3pectecular and catastrophic 
breaches of law attending the outbreak and tae conduct of war. Compari- 
sons besween the two systems of law are frequently misleading in that 
they tend to contrast “the political failings of international law with the 
successes of municipal law in regulating the private affaics of individuals.” 
The cortrast would be reduced, Professor Brierly maintains, if we would 
compare the operation of the two systeme in politically unimportant 
matters, where the standard of observance im kott is fairly high, and, on 
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the other hand, in matters in which the political element is prominent. 
In the latter case, legal methods of settlement, even within a state, are 
not always the most effective means for disposing of issues. Powerful 
demands by organized groups cannot always be satisfied through the 
ordinary instrumentalities of the law, and “when the generality of the 
members feel strongly that the interests that their association exists to 
protect are ‘vital,’ they often develop a tendency to pursue their purposes 
extra-legally, and sometimes even illegally, without any punctilious 
regard to the legal nexus which nominally continues to bind them to the 
rest of the society of which they are only a part. They behave in fact 
within the state in a way which is fundamentally similar to, though 
ordinarily it is less uncompromising than, the way in which sovereign 
states behave in the international society” (p. 47). 

The fact that international law does not now guarantee to states the 
satisfaction of their legitimate demands within a framework of general 
security sets narrow limits, in the author’s opinion, to the legal settlement 
of international disputes, and, particularly, to the compulsory jurisdiction 
of international tribunals. Progress lies, not in an attempt to develop the 
law by codification and by its uniform judicial application, but through 
the finding of solutions for individual problems in such a way as to take 
account of the particularity of the situation of every state. This implies 
that the solution of the most vital issues must be sought by political 
means through the adjustment and conciliation of the divergent interests 
of states. The prerequisite of such a system is to be found in an inter- 
national organization which has the power to assure the security of its 
members. Only within such a framework can law be developed and the 
legal process be substituted for unilateral violence. The rule of law is 
premissed upon order, and, of these, “order” has priority, both in history 
and in logic. “Law,” Professor Brierly observes, “never creates order; 
the most it can do is to help to sustain order when that has once been 
firmly established, for it sometimes acquires a prestige of its own which 
enables it to foster an atmosphere favourable to the continuance of 
orderly social relations when these are called upon to stand a strain. But 
always there has to be order before law can even begin to take root and 
grow. When the circumstances are propitious, law is the sequel, but it is 
never the instrument, of the establishment of order” (p. 74). 

A paraphrase of a single thesis can give only a very inadequate notion 
of the rich content of Professor Brierly’s little work, which furnishes 
not only a badly-needed introduction to the study ‘of international law, 
but also a summation of a theory of international law and relations which 
the author has developed over a period of a quarter-century. To those 
who await with eagerness everything that Professor Brierly writes, the 
ideas set forth in the present work will not seem new. The conservative- 
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ness of the writer’s views and the cautiousness with which he frames his 
generalizations are all ths more welcome during g period in which so 
much of the thinking on international affairs is dominated by the “cynic 
or tke sdolist.”’ 
è LAWRENCE PREUSS. 
Uaive-sity of Michigan. 


The Free State; Some Co-rstderations on Its Practical Value. By D. W. 
. Broan. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1945. Pp. 130. $2.00.) 

Mr. Erogan has writter. a book that plainly will be gretifying to those 
who enjoy the comfortabls illusions engendered by celf-righteousness and 
self-adu-ation. In a book on the free state, which stgnificantly fails any- 
where tc define freedom, she author congratulates Great Britain and the 
United States upon the possession of a political and cultural history that, 
despite occasional lapses, was so dedicated inherently to the perpetuation 
of rghtaousness that it was destined to overcome the Nazi political 
monstra:ty growing inevitably out of a German “culture” that knew 
neither “reedom nor morslity. Mr. Brogan pursues this theme in a style 
that is fr2quently vivid and vigorous, sometimes persuasive, often more 
glib than. profound. 

We have heard the Germany of Frederick the Gzeat end of Bismarck 
identified so often with the Germany of Hitler that we are inclined to 
accept fhe conclusion for the proof. “A military, unpolifical state,” Mr. 
Brogan declares, “is one in which all institutions teke tkeir colour, their 
ways of working, their public importance, from the army, whose pre- 
eminence is never in any dispute. Such a state was Prussia; such a state 
was the Second Reich; such a. state was the Third Reich’ (p. 106). Once’ 
again we are told that Nazism was nothing more than an exaggerated 
' ferns of Prussian militariem. I 

That Hitler was an Austrian, not a Prussian; that he was not exactly 
born inso the ranks of the Prussian aristocracy nor a member of the 
General Staff; that the National Socialist party wae borr in Munich, not 
` in what was then called Red Prussia, are some of the many facts this 
facie generalization ignores. It requires no ingenuity to prove that 
Germary under Bismarcx was an autocratic state, but it would require 
conside~eble ingenuity tc prove that Nazism is nothing more dangerous 
tham actocracy or to prcve that autocracy is a peculiarly German phe- 
nomena. 

It is plainly gratifying to think that “the habis of self-criticism, of 
repentanre, is inbred in the Western societies,” that ‘the British and 
American peoples accept the dogma that ‘righteousness exalteth a na- 
tior ” “p. 45), and it may lull some into comfortable complacency to be 
told that Nazism represents, not a crisis in Western culzure, but the de- 
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feated political manifestation of a culture so estranged from Western 
-culture as to be an anomaly. If history intrudes upon our logic to suggest 
that tyranny has not been confined alone to Germany, we may dismiss 
the historical record with a joke. For Brogan says: “Napoleon, noting that 
there was no literature in France and writing, ‘Let the Minister of the 
Interior see to it,’ has long been a joke. But, as Albert Thibaudet says, if 
all the good writers of France were in exile under Napoleon, there was 
one exception, the Emperor himself. No such comfort can be taken by the 
subjects of the author of Mein Kampf” (pp. 17-18). i 

If more recent history suggests that the phenomenon of Fascism ap- 
peared first in Italy (in a country that had no Prussian military tradition), 
that Fascist régimes exist in Spain and Argentina, that a ruthless military 
dictatorship long existed in Japan without the ideological assistance of 
Prussian political philosophy, that tyranny may be the correct word to 
describe the Soviet Russian régime, we can simply ignore the suggestions 
of contemporary history. And that is precisely what Mr. Brogan does. 

Mr. Brogan is on more solid ground when he explains the superiority 
of democratic political techniques and institutions over against those of 
an autocratic society. It is only when he suggests that these techniques 
and institutions are “natural” to the American and British peoples, that 
their justification ultimately is pragmatic rather than moral, that he 
fosters a doctrine which is dangerously naive. If “a free society is one 
that accepts risks of diversity . . . ” simply “on pragmatic grounds... ,” 
or simply “because of a kind of mystical respect for the unpredictable 
character of human action and the unpredictable problems posed by this 
very imperfectly mastered world” (pp. 98-99), its freedom does not rest 
on very solid or enduring ground. 

Joan H. HALLOWELL. 
Duke University. 


Puritanism and Democracy. By Raru Barton Perry. (New York: The 
Vanguard Press. 1944. Pp. xviii, 688. $5.00.) 


Professor Perry has written a sturdy, controversial book. It is an 
argument that seeks to restore the prestige of seventeenth-century New 
England by interpreting the American tradition primarily as a combina- 
tion of Puritanism and political democracy. Following the introductory 
chapters that discuss the nature of national tradition, the volume ex- 
amines at length the Puritan system. Puritanism is then appraised, and 
it is shown that most of the essential values of American democracy are 
found in it. Democracy, as it emerged from Puritanism, is then evaluated, 
although here many of the original ideas and practices of Puritanism are 
rejected by the author. i 

The non-Puritan might begin by saying that an argument which 
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places ons trend in religious thought at the creative focus of American 
life is divisive, for what we need more than ever is a sense of our com- 
munity o: traditions. He would say that Professor Perry’s book at times 
takes Puritanism quite narrowly, and at other moments so broadly that 
it is equivalent, as in the final pages of the boak, +o “Christian democ- 
racy.” In the latter case. Puritanism includes all of the men and their 
intellectual descendants who fought and finally defeated the Puritan 
oligarchies. The Anglican would be annoyed to find that “the form of 
Virginia society was due to the cult of tobacco rather than to a cult of- 
piety” (p. 73), in contrast to New England spizitual depth. And this in 
spite of the large numb=r of Anglicans who participated in the Con- 
tinental Congresses and in the framing of the Constitution (p: 188). The 
Catholic will find in this Look that he is largely excluded f-om the spiritual 
and political tradition of America; he might note that Puritanism in its 
strength drew heavily on Catholic tradition, ag in natural law and con- 
tract doctrines; but Proessor Perry does not explore tais aspect of the 
argument. Moreover, the American Catholic will ba shozked to find that 
in the toleration of Catholics, “the same issue has bean forced to the 
front by the rise of comraunism and Fascism, and zonst-tutes the central 
paradox of political democracies” (p. 545). The American of Jewish faith 
might find that he, also, is excluded, as Jewish icealism ig neither accepted 
as a creator of our demccracy nor as a faithful custodian of its spirit. - 

But tae secular demozrat will be equally perturbed and unconvinced. 
He might object to the almost exclusively English interpretation of the 
Enlightenment; he might argue that by the broad syszem of identifica- 
tions tha author uses (eg., p. 634) the Puritans become too secular, while 
men liks Thomas Jefferson become too theistic and Puritan. The secular 
democrat, likewise, will note with regret, the care with which the author 
sympatietically explairs the Puritan suppression of enemies (pp. 294, 
334 ff, E42), and that Roger Williams as an apostle of tcleration is hardly 
discussed. “These radical dissenters stood for ind-vidualistic, anarchical, 
and sudjectivist tendencies which were believed to be fatal to social 
cohesion” (p. 76). The secular and non-Puritan demccrat would argue 
that dsmocracy developed because the “moral athleticism” of the 
Puritars was tempered and overcome. 

The Anglican, finally, might say that the whcle temper of Professor 
Perry’g argument, his conservative gradualism (pp. 637-638), his ultimate 
approval of what might be likened to a middle way in religion, better 
comports with that enemy of Puritanism, Richard Hooker and his Laws 
of Ecclesiastical Polity, than with Calvinism. 

Still, we have here, aside from all controversy on the rature of American 
tradition, a worth-whie book. The first three caapters are a powerful 
argument for the recognition of the force of ideads in our tradition, and 
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few would question the insight of the author’s analysis of democracy. The 
examination of liberty that Professor Perry offers deserves the sober and 
thoughtful attention of all who are serious in their belief in democracy. 
Moreover, we are indebted to the author for showing in so forceful a way 
that political theory must be concerned with theology, for theology and its 
attendant philosophical statements lead directly to the issue of what man 
is really like, his moral nature and his place in the life of reason. 

Francis G. WILson. 
University of Illinois. + 


The Church and the Liberal Society. BY Emucet Jonn Hueues. (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press. 1944. Pp. xv, 310.) 


In a world which has lost its Balance of Power and is striving to regain 
it, the Cathalic Church, although not officially represented at the con- 
ference tables, is an’important factor. Hughes’ interpretation of the 
relation of the Church to the social and political problems of our times is, 
therefore, a welcome contribution to the understanding of the forces which 
are shaping a new world order. 

Being a Catholic and an anti-Liberal, the author will perhaps not take 
offense at our use of the term “Balance of Power” in speaking of the 
political action of the Church. The term is taken out of the dictionary of 
the Liberal Society, a society which has lost its “organic and functional 
unity” to become the “projection of an atomistic individualism upon a 
national scale.” For a Catholic like Hughes, this society represents the 
dissolution of “a unity sought only as a translation into social forms of 
the immanent harmony of the universe” into “competitive national and 
imperialist systems.” ‘Balance of Power” is known to an acquisitive, 
mercantile society; it is born of the thinking of men who attempted to 
calculate and measure the forces of this world. It is a secular term coined 
after the medieval scheme of values found its end in the revolution of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

Catholic social and political thought is averse to the break-up of 
society into separate spheres and to the division of the world into separate 
national powers as they developed in the West during that revolution. 
It still compares society to the human body, an organic and functional 
unity, where each part acts in concert with the others to one mutual end. 
Society should be “endowed with a moral purpose” and governed by 
ethical precepts which “define the functions of men and classes.” 

Although this is essentially the author’s view of state and society, he 
indicates by the method of his analysis of the rise of liberalism that he 
does not want merely to pick up where medieval thought ended. He 
stresses the economic aspect of the Liberal upsurge and its connection 
with the new religious and intellectual forces. But others have done this 
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before him, and Hughes does not pretend to add any new factors. It is, 
however, cignificant that he adopts the Marxist technique of economic 
analysis anc. acknowledges ‘the essential vitality of (he Marxist move- 
ment and -ts intelligent, incisive understanding of the economic energies 
of the Libsral Society.” Of course, Hughes is no Mazxist and does not 
subscribe to historical materialism; and while his adcption ef Marxism is 
thus necesaerily, limited, there are other factors which seer to make his 
approach t> the solution of cur economic and politicel trouHles somewhat 
related tb that of Marxist writers. He thinks that intellectus and political 
association of the Church with a landed aristocracy hes become an histori- 
cal impossibility, just as he is averse to a compromisa Dr an alliance with 
the bourgeoisie. According to his views, Catholic sozial theught accepts 
private preperty, the social basis of the liberal bourgeoisie only as a de 
facto institution, since the Church, within the frameworl of its social 
philosophy, holds a pragmatic view of all social instituzions..On the other 
hand, demderacy, as the author understands it, is bused or the laboring 
masses, beceuse it is a faith esserting the right to social equality, and thus 
is a part of the Christian ideology. 
` Culminating in this line of thought, Hughes’ book becomes a positive 
attempt tc define a social and political doctrine to compete with the 
Marxist thzory—an attempt to lay the foundations to? a Catholic, politi- 
cal movém2nt to survive the final collapse of the Liberal wald. Whether 
the Churck, as an institution, will heed it and “pay the panance for the 
historical n@sjudgments and institutional sins” is doattful. The example 
of Spain, cf which the author should have first-hand <now-edge, proves 
only too cleerly that the Church, in at least-one case, has not given up its 
association. with a landed aristocracy, and currert developments in 
Europe meke the Church appear as one of the strongest contemporary 
pillars of pr-vate property. Only recently; in an address to the Catholic 
Action, as rsported in the Mew York Times of April €0, 1645, the Pope 
warned Cacholics against following social theories ani systems which are 
not tolerated by the Church; and Church authorities have repeatedly 
condemnec Italian Catholice whose social outlook embraces socialization 
of private D-operty. 

The Church as an institution, as Eaterna Societas Sacranentorium, is 
also in the-eyes of the faithful subject to human weaknesses and errors. 
It may continue to cling to inherited habits of thought, or itmay succeed 
in restating its social philosophy in terms of this age. Amd even if it 
succeeds in this, it may go down to defeat and be swert asice with many 
other instifartions by the forces born in what the autko- calle the doom of 
Capitalist Liberal society. It is the merit of Hughes’ bock that it raises the 
question of whether and how the Church can survive, besides giving an 
excellent analysis of the Liberal world which, although it may not be an 
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original: certainly constitutes a valuable, contribution to our knowledge 
of that remarkable period. 
EUGENE ANSCHEL. 
New York City. 


Le Problème de Civilisation; La Nation. By J.-T. Denos. (Montréal: 
Editions De L’Arbre. 1944. 2 vols. Pp. 197, 218.) 


M. Delos, a French-Catholic social scientist, teaching at present in 
Quebec, views the problem of the place of nationality within the frame- 
work of contemporary civilization. In the first volume of his work, which 
bears the sub-title “Sociology of the Nation,” he arrives at a conclusion 
on & fundamental difference between nation and state: the nation is a 
community, perhaps the most important and most perfect community 
which civilization has produced; the state is a society, a rationalized and 
formalized super-structure. The national community offers in the later 
stages of its development a propitious milieu for the formation of the 
state, but the two are in no way identical, as the nineteenth century 
believed. Both are closely connected forms of civilization, but their 
functions are different. The nation is the result of a way of life which has 
been practiced for a very long time. This way of life is composed of a 
number of ideals which govern the different fields of social activity: 
family and home, work and wealth, culture and religion. They are unified 
by a “conception générale de la vie”; they are held together by a moral 
tie. The nation embraces the institutions of private life; the state is an 
element of public order which endows the life of the community with the 
formal organization and respects its liberty and proper ends. This distinc- 
tion between nation and state is strongly emphasized throughout the 
book; and M. Delos believes that to confound them leads necessarily to 
totalitarianism, to the absorption of the private life m the public life, to 
the profit of the state. 

The second volume carries the sub-title “Nationalism and the Legal 
Order.” The nineteenth century, the age of nationalism, proclaimed the 
sovereignty of the nation, and on its behalf the century was subjected to 
a permanent revolution against the legal order. This principle of na- 
tionalism first preserved the liberal, individualistic character of the 
eighteenth century, but soon national liberty and political liberty were 
confounded, democratic liberties and national independence were de- 
manded under one and the same name. More and more, the state became 
subservient to the nation and its goals. Political decisions were legitimized, 
not through the autonomy of the human will nor through reference to the 
common weal, but through their conformity with the vital needs of the 
ethnic group. At the beginning of the nineteenth century, the coincidence 
of the national with the political will was established as an ideal; as the 
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century prozressed, the nationality gained over the state. The triumph 
of this later development emerged in the totalitarian nationelism of which 
the author finds the roots in the thought of Fichte and Hegel. He briefly 
shows their influence in Russia as well as in Germany, but on the whole 
he confines nrimself to an analysis of the German form of totalitarianism, 
especially o: Hitlerism. 

The conc_uding part of the study is a most valuable discussion of the 
relations between nation and state in the emerging world order. The 
author righ-ly warns against the utilization of the dynamism of national 
sentiment fer the profit of essentially political cleims. The evolving world 
order must protect, without identifying them, the rights of man and of 
the citizen, on the one hard, and the rights of man as a member of a 
nationality, on the other hand. National righte must be established as 
international obligations cazried out by states. 

Š Hans Konn. 

Smith College. 


Safeguarding Civil Liberty Today. By Cart L. BECKER, Max LERNER, 
James Liwrencn FLY, RopgnT E. Cusaman, Francis BIDDLE, AND 
Epmunp Ezra Day. (Ithaca: Cornell University Press. 1945. Pp. x, 
158. $2.09.) 


This volume contains tha Edward L. Bernays lectures of 1944 given 
at Cornell University, together with an address by President Edmund 
Ezra Day of Cornell. Professor Becker’s address on ‘Political Freedom: 
American Style” presents en interesting account of the historical back-. 
ground of political freedom in the United States and exprasses the view 
that, to meet our present problems, it may be necessary to abandon a 
system of government which. separates the executive and legislative 
branches and permits them to work at cross purposes. Whale not recom- 
mending tke British system of cabinet government, he appears to favor 
the parliamentary system. In an address entitled ‘Freedom: Image and 
Reality,” Max Larner indicates that there has been less actual repression 
of liberties durirg the recent war than during World Wer I, and that 
there has been lese basis for such repression. He calls at-ention to the 
racial difficulties which extend throughout the country. James Lawrence 
Fly, former chairman of the Federal Communications Commission, in an 
address on “Freedom of Speech and the Press,” calls atzention to the 
fact that the radio has for the first time made free speech s living reality 
outside oí the l6cal town hall and public. square. and indicetes that there 
must be freedom of all peop-es to listen without f2ar and witaout.restraint. 
And, as he says, the freedom to so hear carries with it the freedom to 
express thoughts fully and openly. Professor Cushman s address on 
“Civil Liberty and Public Opinion” devotes itaelf to the principle that 
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“neither civil liberty nor public opinion can exist in a democratic state 
without the other,” and that “civil liberty can exist only so long as it is 
supported and defended by public opinion.” He regards the work of the 
Dies Committee as seriously detrimental to civil liberty. 

In an address on “Civil Rights and the Federal Laws,” Mr. Biddle, 
former Attorney General of the United States, presents an interesting 
account of the Federal Civil Rights Act and of recent activities of the 
Department of Justice which have resulted in the victory of Screws v. 
United States, 65 Sup. Ct. 1031 (1945). The volume concludes with a 
brief address by President Day of Cornell entitled “Freedom to Learn.” 
He well states: “The freedom without which democracy cannot survive 
is the freedom to listen, to read, to observe, to reflect; in short, the 
freedom to learn.” 

The volume as a whole is of value to those interested in civil rights. 


Water F. Dopp. 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Approaches to National Unity; A Symposium. EDITED BY Lyman Bryson, 
Louis FINKELSTHIN, AND Ropert M. MacIver. (New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 1945. Pp. xxiv, 1037. $5.00.) 


. The fifth annual meeting of the Conference on Science, Philosophy, and 
Religion in Their Relation to the Democratic Way of Life, in its sessions 
at Columbia University during September, 1944, continued its attack 
upon the crisis of the present age, and brought together a variety of 
views upon the elusive object of a social, intellectual, and moral integra- 
tion—at least in the matter of our national outlook. The present large 
tome of papers presented, including transcripts of some of the accompany- 
ing discussion, is given a not very apt title; and yet it would be difficult 
to think of anything better. The quest for national unity, as such, is by 
no means emphasized. Problems of the world generally are in large meas- 
ure included. The contributions which deal with group relations and group 
tensions refer, to be sure, in major part, yet far from wholly, to the na- 
tional scene. Many of the papers, and some of tke best, extend broadly 
into the wide realm which the name of the Conference itself indicates. 

The difficulty of suggesting even an appropriate title perhaps stems 
from the basic problem of the Conference itself. The Conference began in 
1940 with the avowed object of discovering what common ground there 
might be in the realms of science, philosophy, and religion. After the sec- 
ond annual meeting, certain of the participants broke away to form an- 
other gathering, the Conference on the Scientific Spirit and Democratic 
Faith, some of these expressing the view that they could “see no profit in 
joining a group in which clergymen or believers in revealed truth took 
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part.” Wheraver the fault lay, as Ordway Tead urges in the present vol- 
ume, despite the dissension, the significant thing is the shared desire, on 
the part of all groups, for greater unity of thought and out.cok. That de- 
sire is itself evidence of a measure of real community. 


No intellestual synthesis of the varied contributions of the sixty-four ` 


participants represented is, however, possible. Many have helped to make 


of the volume 8 considerable storehouse of information, no less so than its’ 


predecessor of the year before. Some of the papers cover practical, or in 
a narrowed sense scientific, rather than philosophical, ground. Some pro- 
ceed upon & high level of insight and conviction, while elsewhere one 
meets with 2xtended emissions of the author’s well-known views—or in 
some cases ros well known—in ‘either event with no close relevance to the 
principal quest. One or two members of the Conference itself have sug- 
gested, in the opinion of the reviewer wisely, that it might be better to in- 
clude fewer topics and, presumably, a more highly selected personnel— 
though many of the contributors are of first rank. 

Scholars end investigators will find original material TTE the study 
of group tensions. A second group of papers deals with means of com- 
municating tc the public the views of experts. Included are two or three 
critiques of the Conference itself. A number of the analyzes cover the 
` broadest aspects of science, philosophy, and religion. 

To the reviewer, the last-mentioned seem, on the whole, the most suc- 
céssful—in view, perhaps, cf the integrative purpose of tke Conference 
at the outset. The philosophers and the theologians oceupy broadly the 
same domain, and there-is ao evidence among either of these groups of 
that lack oí “dispassionate and open-minded spirit whick some of the 
humanists end naturalists” seem to have missed in the first; conference. 

May it be that science, philosophy, and religion aré on the way toward 
some greater degree of mutuality than has prevailed in rezent decades? 
Dr. Overstrzet’s emphasis upon modern science as seconding the force of 
traditional philosophy in the support of human rights generaly, and there- 
fore in oppcsition to racial and other group exclusiveness, Ends a general 
appeal in the Conference; though there are some who consider that the 
importance of “rational-cognitive orientations’ has been exaggerated. 
Evident, however, isa divarsity of interests and points of view, frequent 
feilure to arrive at gny real give and take, in a few cases utter misunder- 
standings, ky certain of the members, óf the ablest of delireations offered 
by others. There is some danger, as Louis Finkelstein says in his Critique 
of the Conferance, that “the world will be divided between she men with- 
out intellectual training and caliber, and the men who.possess such train- 
ing and caliber only for limited and specific objectives.” On the other 
hand, signifcant counter-trends may be under way, not least in the world 
oi Americar higher education. This Conference, with its inclusion of so 
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many contributors of national prominence, is itself not without meaning. 
Toward a highly significant accomplishment, however, Lyman Bryson’s 
suggestions of how to improve its technique would seem to be much in 
order. 
WALTER SANDELIUS. 
University of Kansas. 
Big Democracy. By PauL H. Appuesy. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
1945. Pp. viii, 197. $2.75.) š 


This is one of the most perspicacious books on democratic government 
that has come out in a long time. It embraces the penetrating and philo- 
sophical reflections of a shrewd observer who has participated in top-level 
administration for some thirteen years. 

Paul Appleby, editor and owner of small-town newspapers, went to 
Washington with Henry A. Wallace. Nobody and no document came to 
the Secretary of Agriculture without passing Appleby and his small team. 
Their work—probably the best general staff work done for a cabinet officer 
—is described in Gaus and Wolcott’s Public Administration and the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Appleby took a leading part in transforming the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics into the thinking arm of the Depart- 
ment; he himself furnished the bridge between the planners and the chief, 
the need for which he paints so vividly. In a few years he became Under- 
Secretary of Agriculture. From the Department he went to that coign of 
vantage, the Bureau of the Budget, where he serves as Assistant Direc- 
tor. 

This book is not a systematic treatise. Like Selden’s Table Talk, it con- 
tains reflections on many aspects of the author’s field. The chapters are 
pithy, mercifully free from administrative jargon, and studded with the 
epigrammatic statements of a skilled journalist. They revolve about a few 
central problems, first the problem of “big democracy”’: “How can we be a 
complex society and yet be a democratic society?” 

Appleby’s basic premises, which are illuminated in chapter after chap- 
ter, are that government 7s politics and that administration is action. The 
democratic base for government is free speech and free elections. Demo- 
cratic government calls, not for “persons with. power,” but for “organiza- 
tions with responsibility.” The successful operation of government calls 
for a “balance... in executive personnel between capacity for popular 
` leadership and... for organized management.” 

In such a framework, discussions of efficiency and red tape fall into 
their proper place. A new agency has a great drive because of its sense of 
mission: it “simply cannot be highly efficient.” The task is to increase 
efficiency through organization without losing that drive: that process is 
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the development of “red tape” —‘‘that part of my business that you don’t 
know anything about.” 

“Overating on One’s Proper Level” is a charter of particular insight. 
“The process of administration ...is the process of moving matters up 
and down, to and from successive levels of akstracfion.” “Handlers of 
artiiacts wa have in abuncance, but we have a desperate and growing - 
need ...fcr men... who can deal in relatiorships.” If men function 
well on a hgh level, “their success cannot be dua to greater experience in 
everything in the field belcw that level.” The worst mistake an admin- 
istrator car. make is to dip into the stream of detail below his level. 

I quote because I want to give the flavor of this book rather than a 
synopsis of Appleby’s argument. He seeks always to show the special’ 
problems cf making goverament serve the public interes, the national 
interest. Recognizing the <mportance of polities in zovernment, he la- 
ments that “we have no edequate system for developing .. . a pool of 
national politicians.” 

Into the ambit of Appleby’s reflections come such reel and difficult 
problems cf government and administration as distinguisting a pressure 
irom a popular reaction and dealing with patronage aad relations between 
Congress end the executive departments. I have never seen in print go 
frank and zandid a treatment of patronage, in the terms in which a high- 
minded administrator must deal with it. 

As a newspaper man, Appleby reports sadly zhat “administration i is, of 
all fields, zhe one of which Washington correspondents ordinarily know 
least.” He chides them gently for declaiming against: red-fape when they 
dislike merely the decision ofan official, for praisirg one instance of a 
process wken they damn another without understancing that the process 
is the sams. 

Appleby demonstrates in this book a profourd “sense o? relationships” 
among the basic elements of successful government in a 5ig democracy. 
He should have a wide audience. 
Creag es §. ASCHER. 
New Yok City. 


Woodrow Wilson and the Great Betrayal. By "Hom.«s A. Barer. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1945. Pp. xii, 429. $3 50.) 
The Killiaz of the Peace. By Aran Cranston. (New York: The a 
Press. 1945. Pp. xii, 304. $2.50.) 
These two books, by an historian and a journalist, respectively, both 
deal with the Senate’s failure to ratify the Treaty >f Versailles and the 
_ consequent failure of the United States to join the League of Nations; 
they supplement one another, and together provide a fairly thorough 
reéxamination of that problem. It is particularly imteresting to get this: 
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reéxamination now, just as the San Francisco Conierence has produced a 
new League of Nations and just as the Senate has, with remarkable speed 
and unanimity, taken the United States into that new League, which is in 
most respects the old League under a new name. The result is, as both 
authors clearly intend, to emphasize the incredibly irrational American 
failure a quarter of a century ago, to speculate on the extent of our re- 
sponsibility for the terrific tragedy that might conceivably have been 
avoided but for that failure, and to wonder all the more why that had to 
happen and who was to blame. ` 

For a study of these questions, Professor Bailey is the better equipped. 
A student and teacher with considerable reputation in the special field of 
diplomatic history, he has all the appurtenances of the careful and objec- 
tive scholar, and he has a gift for good writing. He has set out to produce a 
full treatment of the relationship of the United States to the peace- 
making after the first World War, this book being a sequel to his Wood- 
row Wilson and the Lost Peace, published in 1944. That book and this one 
do together provide a sparkling and convenient survey of the subject, gl- 
though there is little that is new; they are particularly useful in the exhaus- 
tive and carefully annotated bibliographical appendices; but they are also 
written as critical interpretations, with a point of view which is indeed 
tenable, but unsupported by their own evidence. 

In the first book (not here under review, but pertinent), Bailey at- 
tempted to show that President Wilson lost the peace by compromising 
too much; in this second volume, he attempts to show that Wilson lost 
the League of Nations by not compromising enough. He disclaims any 
desire to be pontifical in his judgments, and is obviously concerned lest ° 
his “objectiveness” about Wilson versus Lodge be construed as giving 
aid and comfort to isolationism; and he points out, quite correctly, that 
it is an absurd over-simplification to make Lodge the sole villain of the 
piece, who alone kept us out of the League of Nations. The answer is, of 
course, that no reputable scholar has done quite that, and the evidence in 
Bailey’s own book certainly shows that Lodge was the arch-villain who 
organized and led what was a genuine conspiracy to kill the Treaty and 
the League, with the mean motive to discredit Wilson and with no con- 
sideration for the country’s welfare. Whether Wilson might have won in 
substance, if not completely in form, by further compromise (for it is non- 
sense to suggest that Wilson was not willing to compromise at all), is 
sufficiently answered by Bailey’s own account (although quite incomplete, 
especially in ignoring Lodge’s repacking of the Republican conferees) of 
the Bipartisan Conference (pp. 229-232), which proves Lodge’s complete 
insincerity and complete unwillingness to accept a compromise; and by 
Bailey’s own account of the situation with respect to the Republican plat- 
form of 1920: “Lodge flared up against ex-Senator Crane’s proposal [to 
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declare for the Treaty with the Lodge reservations]. He threatened to lay 
down his gavel, take the flcor, and fight against iis own reservations, if the’ 
committee took any such action. Wilson must be beaten and the party 
kept united. even at the cost of consistency” (g. 301). Baley should also 
read and r2read his own “brutal conclusions” (pp. 353-355), which puts 
the blame where it belongs, on the “Senate oligarchs,” tae “Tllustrious 
Thirty-one,” the “Republican chieftains,” the “voters,” and Harding. 
Somewhere in that list is cartainly also Lodge, but not W-lson. 

Crariston's book, by cortrast, is journalistic. not scholarly, but thor- 
oughly refreshing. The purpose of the book is not to deburk, but to relate. 
It consiste of brief and semewhat disconnected bits, arranged chrono- 
logically, end reproducing the leading events on given dates, almost in 
the form cf a diary. There is no analysis, no <nterpretation; the events 
and news items are left to speak for themselves In this wey one ‘is forced 
to recall most vividly such items, in respect to the problem of the League 
of Nations. as the Lodge-Theodore Roosevels conspiracy to beat the 
League, ard the strategy of beating it with reservations, entered into even 
before the Peace Conference met and the League Covenant was drafted; 
the later ~odge-Borah conspiracy and strategy to the seme effect; the 
Bipartisan Conference and Lodge’s part in it (mare complete than Bailey’s 
account); Lodge’s fight on his own reservations; the nom‘nation of Har- 
ding and the attempt of the eminent Thirty-one, led by such statesmen 
as Hughes and Hoover, to make Harding a’pzo-Leaguer or to fool the 
public into thinking him one (Bailey also gives us a good account of this 
extraordinery episode in high-minded campaigning)—these and other 
` items in tae whole sordid business are revealed in their stark reality by 
the simple manner of presentation. No interpretation is needed, for the 
events themselves, when ~emembered, are suficient; the only difficulty 
about it li23 in our poor rezollection of the evemts, or in tre emphasis put 
upon then by historians. 

Tae two books together should make us increasingly appreciative of the 
` statesmanship that someLow brought out the surprising-y sensible atti- 
tude of th= Senate toward the second League, Dut also no less humiliated 
by the cynical action twenty-five years ago. What brought about that 
change in attitude? Could it be that the leadership in the Senate, as well 
as in the White House, had something to do with it? In addition, of 
course, to zae second World War. 


CLARENCE A. BERDAHL. 
University of Illinois. 


Woodrow Wilson and the People. By H. C. F. Egrr.. (Garcen City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday, Doran and Company. 1945. Pr. 392. $3.00.) 


This is a popular, but scholarly, account o? Wislon’s zareer from the 
h ° 
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time of his mauguration ss president of Prineeton until his death. Profes- 
sor Bell’s emphasis is upon the personality of Wilson, but the issues and 
events which Wilson did so much to shape are lucidly explained, and Wil- 
son’s friends and enemies move smoothly in and out of the narrative, 
bearing their credentials unobtrusively. 

A new book on Wilson requires explanation. Professor Bell’s explanation 
is indicated in the title: his thesis is “that sustained effort to establish 
and maintain contact with the people was one of the strongest factors in 
Wilson’s public life.” The thesis is thoroughly consistent with the theory 
of leadership that Wilson had been teaching years beZore he had any pros- 
pect of a political career. “Faith in the essential goodness and wisdom of 
the people as a mass,’’ Professor Bell rightly insists, “had always under- 
lain . . . his whole conception of government and politics.” (The custom- 
ary interpretation of Wilson as a rather conservative, theoretically- 
minded professor of government who became a Progressive late in life in 
response to a timely opportunity to enter politics ignores his early respect 
for Lincoln, “the supreme American of our history,” and his doubts about 
the conservative Whiggism of Bagehot, whom he otherwise admired.) But 
faith in himself, as Bell also emphasizes, was quite as important in Wil- 
son’s career, and this was bolstered by the clarity of his principles and the 
“dynamic power of his religion.” He knew exactly what he wanted, and 
he was every bit as certain as Theodore Reoosevelt af his own rightness; 
hence he started with an initial advantage over his opponents, whether at 
Trenton, Washington, or Paris. 

These themes run through Bell’s analysis of Wilson’s réle at the Peace 
Conference and the struggle for the League. He stresses the fact that 
Wilson saw himself not only as spokesman for the American people, but 
also as the true representative of the peoples of Europe, who were un- 
worthily represented by their elected leaders. He was so sure that he was 
right and so confident of the essential rightness of the American people 
that he failed to appreciate the true state of affairs at home: that the idea 
of the League was not yet so deeply rooted that it could withstand the 
misleading and confusing attacks of its diverse enemies. Wilson’s failure 
to secure American approval of the League resulted basically from the fact 
that bis profound sense of the importance of his mission came to over- 
shadow his earlier sensitivity to popular reactions. 

Professor Bell is an admirer of Wilson, but a discriminating and criti- 
cal admirer who does not try to gloss over Wilson’s weaknesses and errors 
of judgment. The book is liberally illustrated with quotations from Wil- 
son’s writings and speeches. Many of these are familiar, but it is neverthe- 
less unfortunate that Professor Bell accepts the current superstition that 
the omission of footnotes makes a book more readable. 


Ç; Jonn D. Lewis. 
š Oberlin College. 
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The Peace Conference of 1915; Organizaticn and Procedure. By F. S. MAR- 

ston. (London: Oxford University Press. 1944. Pp. xi, 276.) 

Dealing with a rather technical subject, this book is indeed a model of 
historical scholarship, suppcrted by maturity of judgment and political 
insight. As Professor C. K. Webster says in his foreword, tae book does 
not deal wich what was done at the peace conference of Versailles, but 
“how it was done and why is was done in that way.” In other words, Dr. 
Marston’s vclume deals with the organization and procedura of the peace 
confererice ci Versailles. It is his hope that the mistakes mad» at Versailles 
will teach us a lesson and that we shall be wiser in the organ:zation of any 
peace conference which may create a new world system after the second 
World War. 

The weakness of the settZements terminating the first World War be- 
comes obvious when one remembers that the order of Versailles was com- 
pletely destroyed within a twenty-year period, and that peace in the 
Pacific cou be maintained for not moze than ten years. The author is 

-convinced tat part of the responsibility for this failure to schieve lasting 
peace must >e ascribed to shortcomings in procedure. He finds that the 
statesmen c Versailles lacxed “any grand strategic plan to cover the 
process of peacemaking. Planning there had been in plenty, but of a purely 
departments] nature, and the heads of governments had never devoted 
themselves to the coérdination of the plans that were being made.” Fail- 
ure to do this was due mainly to the lack of understanding “that the task 
of making = satisfactory peace must call for a concantratior. and direction 
of effort or a scale equal to that previously required for the successful 
prosecutior. of the war.” Tre author also points to the faci that the allied 
leaders were “amateurs in diplomacy” end that the hasty demobilization 
of the Angl~American forces made the codrdination of military and politi- 
cal strategr in the making cf the peace impossible. He is especially critical 
of the long delay which passed between the armistices and the drafting 
of the peace treaties. 

In the mht of current events, it is of particuler interest to note that 
Dr. Marston calls it “the biggest mistake of the Allies in the sphere of 
organizaticn” that they established “the rigid and rather ur.wieldly Coun- 
cil of Ten without any stearing committee of Heads of Governments to 
guide it.” The author notes that it was only after the Supreme Council 
had returned to wartime procedure and had creatad the Councils of Four 
and Five ttat it was able to make rapid progress in its task. The conclu- 
sion seems obvious that peacemaking is a task of political creation of such 
magnitude that the slogans of “democracy in foreign affairs,” “equal 
representation,” and the lixe are not applicable. Those who will have the 
responsibiEty of maintaining the settlement must have the decisive voice 
in its creation. 
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Current events make it unfortunately superfluous to emphasize the 
pertinence of Dr. Marston’s book for our time. Although the difficulties 
which stand in the way of the conclusion of the second World War in the 
form of peace treaties are primarily of a political nature, appropriate 
handling of procedural devices can indeed achieve much in mitigating . 
political conflicts and solving political controversies through compromise. 
The makers of the peace of Versailles may have been amateurs in the art 
of diplomacy and may have made great mistakes in organization and pro- 
cedure. Yet how superior was their work from the point of view of the 
technique of diplomacy and peacemaking as compared with the achieve- 
ments of their successors in our time! Thus Dr. Marston’s masterful study 
gives depressing evidence of the decay of statecraft in the Western world. 
The conference of Versailles was an amateurish job as compared with the 
work the Congress of Vienna had done a hundred years before. But 
viewed from the perspective of 1945, the procedures of Versailles show a 
degree of excellence which seems to be unattainable today. 


Hans J. MORGENTHAU. 
University of Chicago. 


America’s Place in the World. By NATHANIEL Purrer. (New York: The 
Viking Press. 1945. Pp. 236. $2.75.) 


This book is a notable endeavor to evaluate the alternatives of inter- 
national policy which confront the United States in an appallingly dan- 
_gerous period of history. It begins with a brief survey of the character- 
istics of American diplomacy. The motives which have driven this country 
along in its foreign policy, particularly the desire for national security, are 
well treated. In the early part of the book the author writes with a sure 
hand as one who has carefully thought through his problems and is not 
unduly lured by the missionary slogans of recent years. The frequent 
statement that the United States has owed its safety in general and the 
inviolability of the Monroe Doctrine in particular to the British navy, he 
says, is erroneous. It was the division of Europe into antagonistic states 
that prevented any one of them, including Great Britain, from becoming 
aggressive in the Western Hemisphere. The inadequacies of economic 
sanctions as instruments to enforce peace are well pointed out. The im- 
possibility of isolationism is dealt with in a broader and more convincing 
manner than is usually the case. 

The central and latter parts of the book are devoted to examining the 
possibilities of American policy and to indicating thé most desirable course 
of action. Isolation and a world state are equally out of the question, and 
practical considerations lead us to international organization. These chap- 
ters at times lack something in consistency, due perhaps to the new and 
unstable nature of the subject-matter. Thus on page 95 the author says 
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that the prevention of war need only require an organ which will define 
- international ‘aw, adjudicate violations, and execute judgments on offend- . 
ing nations. At this point he seems to ignore the necessity for peaceful 
change to eliminate the caus2s of war. Later, however, on pages 224-225 
he states that the international organ must have power to deal fully with 
the causes o: the ill health of international society. Regarding American 
policy, he states in one or two places that this country acts much as any 
other country acts, but on page 157 he says that in its relat.ons with the 
rest of the world America can be described as a kind of menstrosity—a 
physical giant retarded in ita political capacities. 

On the whole, the book is an able attempt to solve a problem which may 
be too difficult for completely logical treatment. Its perusal will amply re- 
pay the readar, for it deals with the most fundamentel political alterna- 
tives of our times. And some academicians may find it wholesome to read 
such passages as the followirg (on page 101) regarding the uncritical atti- 
tude held br many people some years ago toward the Leagve of Nations: 
“There was scmething comic in the annual summer pilgrimage to Geneva, 
whither the Gevoted repaired, with eager questions to memb3rs of the per- 
manent secretariat, who could sincerely give answers that glowed, since 
they had no power, and wkence they returned, wide-eyed, uplifted, and 
twittering. And thereafter they made speeches, gave lecturas, and wrote 
articles that could have been chapters in a political Alsce in Wonderland.” 

BzNJAMIN H. WILLIAMS. 

Arlington, Virginia.. 


The Big Three; United States, Britain, and Russia. By Davin J. DALLIN. 
(New Haven: Yale University Press. 1945. Pp. viii 292. $2.75.) 


The autkor declares in his preface: “A correct evaluation of the new 
international situation is a pre-condition of sound policy.” By implication, 
Mr. Dallin’s study is devoted to this, high purpose; but it is difficult to 
assess its contribution. l a 

Factual material presented is accurate. The discussion >f the foreign 
policies anc interests of the great powers is primarily historical and de- 
scriptive; it is well done, although superficial and inzomp-ete at several 
points. Interpretation is sporadic and relatively brie’. Additional inter- 
pretation by a writer of Mr. Dallin’s stature would have bean welcome. 

The book suffers also, in the judgment of the reviewer, ‘rom a lack of 
synihesis. Mo attempt is made to analyze the significarce of over-all 
policy clashes among the Big Three. Partial synzhesie is, however, 
achieved in the chapter on ‘‘The Powers in the Near East.” Furthermore, 
the pattern of Chap. V (“Objectives.and Aims of Soviet Pclicy’’)—one of 
the best in the book—is not repeated for the other two powers. In the ab- 
sence of systematic treatment, American policy is vover inadequately 
into chapters on Britain and the Far East. Britain, ineidenzally, is almost 


t 
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completely omitted from the latter chapter. Mr. Dallin discusses the 
United States and Britain chiefly in terms of the shift in naval power. A 
chapter entitled “Anglo-Saxon Superstate?” leaves the reader uncertain 
as to the basis for such a development. The account of European aspects 
of British policy consists mainly in stating traditional lines of policy based 
on the past. The latter part of the book tends to paint the Soviet Union as 
the fountain-head of difficulty, and Mr. Dallin’s conclusions are heavily 
tinged with pessimism. He is convinced that the predominance of the 
Big Three cannot endure; for him, real peace can be achieved only through 
internal revolution within each nation. But he does not develop the point. 

Tracing lines of policy over time may or may not be fruitful; it may ac- 
tually be misleading. The important complicating factor at present is that 
historical policies, interests, and power positions have been suddenly and 
irrevocably subjected to change. A wholly new power relationship among 
the Big Three and between the Big Three and the rest of the world has 
emerged. What will follow, or ought to follow, from this, Mr. Dallin does 
not make clear. Surely more is involved than a shift in naval strength, 
Russian interests in Eastern Europe and Chinese Communism, and oil or 
nationalism in the Near East—especially if these are considered in isola- 
tion. 

The layman can read this book with profit. The expert may find more 
enticement in the title than satisfaction in the text. 

: RICHARD C. SNYDER. 
Columbia University. 


North Atlantic Triangle. By Joun BARTLET BREBNER. (New Haven: Yale 
University Press. 1945. Pp. xx, 385. $4.00.) 


This volume is the last in the series sponsored by the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, Division of Economics and History, dealing 
with the political, economic, and cultural relations between the United 

. States and Canada. As a concluding monograph, it is particularly suitable, 
for in it Professor Brebner has presented in broad strokes a penetrating 
analysis of the relations, both economic and political, among Canada, 
the United States, and the third point in the triangle, Great Britain. A 
somewhat disproportionate amount of space may seem to have been de- 
voted to Canada and to the Canadian position, but. this is justified by 
reason of the relatively scant treatment of Canadian affairs found in many 
of the studies of Anglo-American relations. 

Professor Brebner’s method is historical. The whole story of the rela- 
tionship of the English-speaking peoples of North America, together 
with the interplay of their interests with those of Great Britain, is un- 
folded from the colonial period, through the struggles for self-government 
and dominion status in Canada, into the period of World War II. From 
this survey certain conclusions of the author stand out as particularly 
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noteworthy. The cornerstona of Canadian foreign policy is {ound to have 
baen the fostering of Anglo-American friendskip. In many instances, 
Dominion interests have been sacrificed to this erd, as, for example, in the 
settlement oi the Alaskan boundary in 1903. Hcwever, thie has been but 
part of the price Canada has paid for the luxury 3f indepencence from her 
neighbor to the south, another part being the azceptence cf a somewhat 
lower stardard of living. 

Professor Brebner furthe> demonstrates that 2conomic factors, as well 
as cultural affinity, have he_ped to weld a codperative relationship among 
the three rowers. Canada and the United States are portzayed as “Sia- 
mese twirs who cannot live without each other” (p. 241). To the world 
they may appear as rivals, but their economies are complementary. More- 
over, Greaz Britain is drawn into close association through the fact that 
Canada Las normally purchased more from tha Unised States than she 
has sold to her and has paid the balance with sterling credizs which mate- 
rialized from selling more to Great Britain than sh2 bought from her. 
Indeed, tae natural economic ties are found to be so stzong «hat the author 
states that “the whole apparatus of tariffs, quosas, ard preferential duties 
among these nations, plus zhe exclusions, diverzions, and enhanced prices 
of goods which it has produced, has been far less important than the ir- 
resistible Jood of goods which have flowed ‘tkrougk, by, or over’ those 
nationalistic locks, dams, and: weirs” (p. 239). 

The aanexationist movement in the United Stetes, an elmost constant 
irritant m our relations with Canada, reached a peax in Fenianism after 
the Civi War and played a major rôle, togetae> w-th “Tittle England- 
ism” sentiment in Great Eritain, in the establishmert of Canadian feder- 
alism. It was not until nea- the end of the ninetzenth century that Canada 
became sesure against “falling as a ripe plum” into the hands of ‘he 
United Ststes. That secur-ty was gained by Canada in large part through 
perfecting & railway system which tied together her transcontinental 
economy and through demonstrating that she could sell Ler wheat profit- 
ably in ske world market. 

In view of the present need for close codperazion among the three major 
English-speaking powers. in both the politieal ard economic spheres, 
Professor Brebner’s concluding chapters are very timsaly. The conse- 
quences, domestic and international, of the economic and political isola- 
tionism fallowed by the United States after the close of World War I are 
strongly stated. Repetition of such policies ncw wo.ld bə disastrous. 

The 7o-ume contains nearly forty excellent map3 and diagrams, some 
of whica have appeared in earlier volumes in fhe series. In addition, there 
is a valuable analytical bibliography. 

CROMWELL A. RICHES. 


t 


U. S. Department of Commerce. 
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The International Control of Radiocommunications. By Jons D. TOMLIN- 
son. (Ann Arbor, Mich.: J. W. Edwards. 1945. Pp. 314.) 


Originally presented as a dissertation at the University of Geneva, 
Mr. John D. Tomlinson’s study on the international control of. radio- 
communications presents a full review of the regulatory system in the 
world of telecommunications. While the author does not cover the de- 
velopments during the recent years of war, he has treated in detail the 
earlier conferences as well as the 1982 Madrid meeting and the last gen- 
eral conference at Cairo in 1938. The publication of the work at this time, 
is most appropriate, since it provides much useful background for under- 
standing the issues which will arise in the international conference to be 
held in the near future in order to reconsider existing regulations in this 
field. Extensive preparations have been made within the last two years 
by the United States Department of State in anticipation of this meeting. 

Mr. Tomlinson’s study emphasizes the problem of international con- 
trol, although he is necessarily forced to investigate with considerable 
thoroughness the technical questions involved in radio transmission. Since 
radio waves do not respect national frontiers and no national legislation 
is capable of controlling them, the query naturally arises: Has a true form 
of international government been achieved in this area? The author con- 
cludes that present regulations offer a real hope and an ideal in this direc- 
tion. For present international conventions are generally respected and 
observed in practice—whether or not they include provisions for inter- 
national enforcement. We encounter here a field of international codper- 
ation where technological necessities have been so overriding that the 
usual legal difficulties involved in achieving international action are rele- 
gated to the background. Disputes have usually been resolved on tech- 
nidal grounds, since it is so imperative that services continue on an un- 
interrupted schedule. 

The author does not neglect to point out that international radio regu- 
lations have directly and indirectly affected important economic and 
political interests. But he has shown that the character of radio itself 
impels international control, and the harmonization of the varied and con- 
flicting interests—both public and private—which has been accomplished 
under present regulations is an achievement of great importance. It ap- 
pears obvious that international regulation in this and other analogous 
technological fields must greatly increase in the years ahead. Intensified 
developments in radio communications produced during the war and fu- 
ture problems of allocating frequencies would only seem to reinforce Mr. 
Tomlinson’s conclusions. 

The present study does not analyze what are today two questions of in- 
creasing interest in this area—monopoly in the field of American radio 
communication services and the freer distribution of news information 
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throughout the world. But Mr. Tomlineon’s first chapters will repay 
those who are now concerned with the practical question before American 
technicians, officials, and private interests with ~espect to tae advisability 
of achieving greater moncpoly in radio comnaunicetions. Whereas the 
threat of monopoly before World War I led toward regulatory steps, 
radic’s extensive development today may in turn necessitate further in- 
tegration of our national services. Judgments nust te made about these 
two issues, however, on the basis of the experience which Mr. Tomlinson 
has surveyed. 
Grant §. MCOLELLAN. 
Fereign Policy Association. 


Europe Free and United. By ALBERT Guiranp. (Stanfcrd University, 
California: Stanford University Press. 1945. Pp. xi, 206. $2.50.) 


Professcr Guérard’s is among the most recent volumes to be added to 
the already substantial literature discussing international organization on 
a regional basis, particularly for Europe. The vriter distinguishes himself 
from his predecessors in the field largely by his insistence that the tradi- 
tional European state system must not form the bass of s. European fed- 
eration, and that that federation must be the framewors within which 
postwar reconstruction is to take place. He asserts that ths European war 
has so disrupted the life of the countries which came under German dom- 
ination that even the ties of national feeling and national loyalty no 
longer exist. Consequently, any attempt to reconstruct Europe on prewar 
political or geographical lines would be ever less satisfactory and of 
shorter duration than the settlement made after World War I. Professor 
Guérerd tharefore concluces that the moment is ripe for the inauguration 
of a European federation in which previous national fronziers will at best 
represent nothing more than the boundaries of provinces within the larger 
union. ` 

It is indeed g courageous man who will undertake, at tae present time, 
to speak ior all the peoples of Europe. This Professor Gvérard does with . 
an assurance which canrot but arouse wonder in more cautious souls. 
Many will no doubt ask on what grounds he bases his sasertion that, if 
left to themselves, the peoples of Europe wovld prefer European federa- 
tion to tae restoration o: their prewar national hcmes. Some may well 
point out that the evidence seems to indicate a strengthening, rather than 
8 weakening, of national spirit in the peoples cf Europe daring their years 
of agony. Certainly, developments in the liberated countries hardly seem 
to suppo:t Professor Guérard as spokesman for all Eurcpe. 

And what is to be the United States’ policy toward Europe during the 
period of reconstruction? On the one hand, Professor Gu¢rard states cate- 
gorically: “We want not to interfere in the politcal szrife within each 
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country nor in the envenomed quarrels between the various countries in 
Europe.” On the other, he is equally clear that the United States must 
assure to the peoples of Europe the conditions under which they are to 
establish a European federation at once. It is difficult to see how, with the 
best will in the world, the United States can accomplish the latter objec- 
tive without violating the former injunction. 

To discuss at length the author’s detailed proposals for the effectuation 
of a European union now would be an act of supererogation. Professor 
Guérard’s book has suffered the fate of so many of its kind; events have 
outstripped its usefulness. While the principle of European federation 
which he endorses will continue to be championed by many, it is highly 
doubtful whether his suggestions for its activation would ever have re- 
ceived the serious consideration even of the peoples of Europe for whom 
he claims to speak. 


Dorotuy B. McCown. 
Bryn Mawr College. 


Eastern Europe Between the Wars, 1918-1941. By Huan Seron-Watson. 
(Cambridge: At the University Press. New York: Toe Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1945. Pp. xv, 442. $6.50.) 


The author, son of the well-known Professor R. W. Seton-Watson, 
presents in the book under review in 442 extremely closely printed pages 
a survey, based on five years of study, of Eastern Europe in the period 
from 1918 to 1941. Originally, he wanted to write a scientific work, based 
on all the sources; but this he found impossible because of the war. The 
book is, therefore, written without quotations or references and contains 
no bibliography. But it is based on the author’s travels, conversations with 
the people, newspapers, and a full study of the available works in English, 
German, and French. The author also has a knowledge of most Eastern 
European languages. 

Eastern Europe is a belt of countries, stretching between Germany and 
Russia; it is inhabited by more than fifteen different peoples, most of them 
politically and economically rather backward; all have a long, turbulent 
history; and while Poland and Hungary are “historical nations,” the 
others, while at various times in the past enjoying a period of glory and 
empire, today are weak, divided, and inexperienced. All are today strongly 
nationalistic, with sometimes imperialistic ambitions; most of the num- 
ber have been, since antiquity, a battle-ground of the rival imperialisms 
of Great Powers. 

From the states which undoubtedly belong to Eastern Europe, the 
author excludes the Baltic republics, Albania, Greece, and Turkey, al- 
though mentioning them occasionally. He studies six states. Poland, 
Yugoslavia, Rumania, and Bulgaria certainly are part of Eastern Europe. 
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The case of Hungary is more doubtful. The inziusion of Czechoslovakia 
seems to this writer unjustified. This industriclized, progressive, demo- 
cratic country is rather Certral-European, a pert of the Western World; 
the autho- szimself has, in practically every cheater, to cortrast Czecho- 
slovakia with the other five countries or except isfrom his general remarks 
on Eastern Europe. Austria, most certainly not belonging t> Eastern Eu- 
rope, is ccr-ectly not included. | 

The author's aim in writing this book was primarily to mform Britain 
and its*peozle, mostly wholy ignorant of the shings of Eastern Europe. 
And elthouzh a part of the population of the Ur#ed States has come from 
this portior of the world, the book certainly wil fulfill a mission by giving 
informatior to this country too. 

In its tesz of imparting information, the book must be considered highly 
successful, tecause of the author’s broad and, at the same time, detailed 
treatment 3f the different problems, because >x the correstness and re- 
liability of his statements, and, last but not lesst, because of the writer’s 
complete ozjectivity and impartiality. 

The firet three chapters trace the political, social, and ideclogical history 


of the cocrtries of Eastern Europe from antiquity to the present day. As ` 


most of Esstern Europe is agricultural, a long shapter is devoted to the 
peasentry and to a study and critical valuatior of land reforms. The next 
ohapšer siudiss the problems of industrializaticn; the importance of the 
landholding aristocracy, tourgeoisie, and proletariat; chauvinism’ and 
anti-semisism; illiteracy and education. A study of administration and 
bureaucrecy, and of the political systems of democracy and dictatorship, 
follows. TEen the author traces in detail the izternal polizical history of 
the six states from 1918 to 1941. An excellent discussion of the problem of 
minorities follows. Special consideration is given to German and Jewish 
minorities, and to the problems of Transylvan- and Macedonia. 


That imperialism is not recessarily restrictec Lo great pcwers, is shown’ 


in the ckapter dealing with Polish, Hungariar, Greek, and Balkan im- 
verialism3. Finally, international history from 1918 to 1941 is covered: 
the system. of French alliances, the Little Entente, the Balkan Entente, 
and the break-up of this whole system; Italian imperialism toward Al- 
bania, Yugoslavia, and Greece, and the later Italian combination with 
Austria and Hungary; tha German political and economic drive into 
Eastern = Irope after 1934; the establishment >f dictatorship in Poland, 
Bulgaria. Rumania, and Greece, as well as in Yrgoslavia. The last chapter 
of this historical part analyzes the relations cf the Great Powers with 
Eastern 1rope. 

As to the future, the author correctly holds :aat the idea of an Eastern 
European Federation is utopian. The bettermeat of these countries must 
come from internal reforms, improvement of ag-iculture, industrialization 
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on non-artificial lines, improvement of transport, credit, and public works, 
land reform in Poland and Hungary, reform of the systems of government, 
reforms in education away from chauvinism. But this betterment cannot 
come without the help of the “Big Three” and without free immigration 
into the oversea-countries. 

Since the book was finished at the beginning of 1944, the author could 
not foresee or predict the settlements which will be made after the war. 
But in what he has to say about these matters, he shows the same impar- 
tiality, sense of justice, and fair play as in the book generally. While 
mindful of British interests, e.g., in Greece, he clearly sees the enormous 
ascendancy of Russia, with which Britain must continue closest friend- 
ship. He clearly sees that France, although seemingly exercising hegemony 
over Europe after 1918, had actually been since 1871 “only a second class 
power,” that there is in Europe proper only one potential great power, 
Germany, followed by two medium powers, France and Italy. He fore- 
sees that the United States will be the most powerful state of the world. 

He stands for continued protection of minorities and is opposed to 
population exchange or expulsion, “which should be regarded, not as a 
triumph of statesmanship, but as a dismal confession of human failure” 
(p. 276). He advocates great consideration for Poland in the peace settle- 
ment, defends common justice for Hungary, states that “if German in- 
dustrial power is systematically destroyed, this will lead to such a trans- 
formation of the face of the European Continent that ro attempt can be 
made to foresee the consequences (p. 417), and warns (p. 351) that “no 
wild schemes of partition can do anything but harm.” 

Joser L. Kunz. 

University of Toledo. 


Germany Between Two Wars; A Study of Propaganda and War Guilt. By 
Linpuey Fraser. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1945. Pp. 184. 
$2.50.) 


Professor Fraser, of Aberdeen University and the British Broadcasting 
Corporation, has performed a very useful service in compiling a counter- 
argument against the main myths and legends of recent German political 
folklore. The author has had the unusual advantage of testing his ideas 
and explanations in the laboratory of direct broadcasts to the German 
people through the facilities of the B.B.C. The purpose of writing the 
book, meant for a German audience even more than for the Anglo- 
American public, was to provide factual refutation of German political 
myths both before and during the Nazi régime, and it is the author’s hope 
that, in addition, British and American officers who will have to deal with 
German affairs in the coming years of occupation and administration will 
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be n A aware oi the intellectual background -f the peop-¢ ee are to 
‘govern. 
‘First, Processor Fraser tekes up what was probably the most widely 
. accepted myth in Germany: that the German army was aot beaten in 
1918, and that surrender was due to the “‘statin-theback” of the sub- 
versive elem2nts at home. The failure to insist œ unccnditional surrender 
in 1918, anc the even more serious failure of aot oceupying all of Ger- 
many (as General Pershing urged), contribute. their share in fostering 
the legénc that the German army was not m_itaril:y defeated in 1918. 
When Hitler inserted in the Franco-German ammistice of Jane, 1940, the ` 
lie that G2-many had not been beaten in 1918. he expressed a deep con- 
viction of millions of Germans. In particular, Professor T-aser does an 
excellent . cb in exposing tke manipulations of the Germar General Staff 
in absolving themselves frcm all responsibility and attributing defeat to 
the civilian population through the fabricaticm of the etab-in-the-back 
legend. Ir z2e sordid history of German militar sm, tkere iz little that can 
be surpassed in sheer trickery. 

German propaganda of the interwar years rever failed 1o complain of 
the “hunzez blockade” thet the Allies alleged imposed apon Germany 
after the Armistice. Some enti-Nazi Germans Eave even hed the temerity 
to explain the growth of Nazism, the establismment of Bachenwald and 
Majdanex as results of that alleged hunger alockade. Professor Fraser 
clarifies fhe facts for those who have heard or y the German side of the 
story, włiea group includes a fair share of Briwsh and Amsrican students 
of politics. 

What Frofessor Fraser has to say about ne Treaty af Versailles is 
most elementary, but perennially timely. No ziece cf pcLtical salesman- 
ship was so successful in the history of interrationel propaganda as the 
German cempasign against the treaty in the interwar years. Strangely 
enough, Fberal writers in England and the Unitec Stazes (but not in 
France) vers more than helpful in the pan- erman campaign directed 
against Y=rsailles. While that treaty was by no means Jerfect, it com- 
pared favorably with previous peace settlemezts; and, asit was based on 
Western standards, the Garman militarists ard war-makers were the last 
to compilcin against that treaty in the name bí humanitarian standards 
that they openly despised when victory seer-ed to sm:lə on them. The 
treaty of Brest-Litovsk in March, 1918, gav= the world an idea of Ger- 
man corc2ptions of humanitarianism, and if azy docbts were still left, the 
treetmeas of occupied Europe in World War II and the mass murder of 
millions cf people in Europe removed those dasbis about a German peace. 

The yess 1933-45, when the. Nazi moverent controled the govern- 
ment of the Reich, were the heyday of German provagerda. In the nine- 
teen-tw2nlies, official militaristic propaganda was occasionally exposed by 
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men like Carl von Ossietzky (although the price of such exposures was 
imprisonment or death, even under the Weimar republic). After 1933, 
whatever still voices might have spoken could no longer be heard in the 
orchestra of hate directed by Dr. Goebbels. The relieving feature about 
dictators like Mussolini or Franco was the fact that they were normal 
enough not to believe their own lies, although they were more than willing 
to use lies for political purposes. What made the late Fuehrer such a 
nuisance to the world was the fact that he not only was able to manufac- 
ture colossal lies, but eventually believed in them. . 

In the last chapter, Professor Fraser raises the interesting question as to 
what Germans will think about responsibility for the second World War 
in the years to come, and how they will contrive to prepare for another ` 
war, if given the chance to do so. He stresses the guilt of the’ Western 
powers in permitting the Germans to become a nation of aggressors only 
twenty years after defeat in the first World War, although this point 
could have been better worked out and more fully corroborated. 

Professor Fraser’s book is to be issued also in a German edition. It is to 
be hoped that the Germans will learn from its record that Luegen haben 
kurze Beine, and that the net result of Nazism and pcpular militarism in 
Germany makes Versailles appear as a paradise to be dreamed of, but not 
soon attained. 

. WILLIAM EBENSTEIN. 

University of Wisconsin. 


The German Record: A Political Portrait. By WILLIAM EBENSTEIN. (New 
York: Farrar and Rinehart, Inc. 1945. Pp. x, 334.) 


To those of us who, for the last thirty years, have had to ponder the 
German problem and its solution, it has always been inexplicable why 
German liberalism, which showed such apparent prcmise twice within 
the past century, in 1848 and 1919 actually failed of fruition. The German 
Record goes far toward supplying the explanation. Our basis of judgment 
has been, on the whole, too superficial, our estimate of the strength of 
° underlying forces too generous on the Liberal, too grudging on the Con- 
servative, side of the ledger. The time has now come for a historic reckon- 
ing and balancing of accounts. To that end, Ebenstein’s work is a real 
contribution. Yet in 8 sense the sub-title is misleading; the work is more 
than political—it is psychological and sociological, economic and ideo- 
logical, as well. And, importantly, it has both perspective and focus. 

By going back, in Part I, to the origins of the Prussian state and de- 
picting, over a sufficiently long time-span, the recurrent pattern of au- 
thoritarianism, Ebenstein has given depth—the necessary third dimen- 
sion—to the portrait. The first three chapters, dealing respectively with 
“The Foundations of German Politics,” “State and Society,” and ‘‘Prus- 
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sia,” conshitute as illuminating and convincing ar. analysis as this reviewer 
_ has ever seen of the dynamic and static forces at work in the Europe that 

emerged from the northern part of the Holy Roran Empire. The portrait, 
. in its starr outlines, seems, at first sight, almost overdrawn. But the 
“succeeding chapters, in Part II, dealing with sae impact of the French 
Revolutioa and the Revolution of 1848 on the Frederician tradition, and 
with the triumph of authority in the Bismarckan era, highlight events, 
trends, ard influences—particularly the serviliz of the middle classes— 
in such a fashion as to intensify the initial delireation and add the com- 
plementary detail and color. - 

À trenchent chapter on “Government by Warfare” pcssesses integra- 
tive value in bringing under a common rubrx the apparently discrete 
policies fcLowed domestically against Catholias and Socialists, interna- 
tionally against France and Britain. Further rroking into the deeper re- 
cesses of the German’ spirit brings to light £ malignant anti-semitism 
which was neither new nor superficial when H-tler came to power, and a 
disdain far non-German peoples which was uniZorm, whether practiced in 
Africa unler Bismarck or in Czechoslovakia ky Yon Neurath. 

Perhaps Ebenstein’s most useful service is performed in his treatment 
of “The Eepublican Experiment” in Weimar G=rmany. With Social Dem- 
ocrats in she foreground and the German Generel Staff in che background, 
and plote, conspiracies, assassinations, and paramilitary formations in 
the wing: xf the political stage, “political musder remained a customary 
occurrence in Germany throughout the Weirzar Republic,” while one- 
mar. govercment steadily grew. This recapitulezes in a sicgle sentence the 
principal causes why constitutional governmert, in Germany, never be- 

‘came 8 reelity. : 

The cencluding part of the volume, dealmg with German Politics, 
World P2eee, and Democracy, endeavors to bring dramatically home to 
the Amecican people the realities of German iceology and power, the 
shortsight2-iness of becoming maudlin toward Germany-in-defeat, and the 
necessity o? remaining firm friends of our war-me allies. This the author 
does with erdor and power, with punch and polemic, concluding that the ' 
solution of the German menace is essentially a problem of political will 
and that ve shall sow the seeds of discord end hostility among.all our 
allies in Zrrope if we try to impose upon them, by virtue of our financial 
and military resources, a German policy based on the contact that Kansas 
City has sad with the Gestapo and the 88, rather than that of the in- 
habitants of Paris, Warsaw, Rotterdam, Belgrede, Athens, and Barcelona 
(p. 270). 

With sonsiderable perspicacity, Ebenstein o1tlines a program for deal- 
ing witk Germany which anticipates in largs part the Potsdam Agree- 
ment. He is, however, completely skeptical as to the possibilities of an 
early de-cocratization of the Reich, owing to ils lack of a vital democratic 
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tradition, the emigration of liberalism, the weakening of the middle classes, 
and the stigma which has historically associatedjdemocracy with defeat. 
Yet it is the author's conclusion that only by 8 belief in the eventual 
mutability of Germans can a prospect of peaceful symbiosis with the . 
West be expected. To this reviewer, the tempo of our times would seem 
to preclude even the chance for so long 8 period of accommodation. 
. Mauzone W. GRAHAM. 
University of California at Los Angeles. 


The Moral Conquest of Germany. By Ema Lupwia. (New York: Double- 
day, Doran and Company, Inc. 1945. Pp. 183. $2.00.) 


This book insists upon very harsh treatment, and a hard peace, for the 
Germans, in order to induce them “to search their hearts and try to 
change.” Ludwig’s recommendations for dealing with Germany are: parti- 
tion of her territory into several political and economic units; radical dis- 
armament forever, including the verbot of playing with tin soldiers and 
other military toys; policing at least until 1960, and with some permanent 
control afterwards; lowered standard of living and export of labor; burning 
of all Nazi and similar literature; verbot for Germans to travel abroad; 
no return of Jews to Germany; white as the national German flag; verbot 
of all uniforms of any kind in any field; verbot to teach the right of na- 
tional defense; no smiles at Germans; no hand-shaking with them; cold 
politeness, but no chivalry, towards German women. The necessity for 
such treatment is derived from the historical record of the Germans as 
Mr. Ludwig presents it. Even Czarist Russia, we are told, was somewhat 
ahead of Prussia-Germany—a surprising revelation, since Prussia (and 
Imperial Germany on the whole) was once a haven for many Russian 
political emigrés. Probably nobody remembers a democratic exile ever 
fleeing into Czarist Russia. 

The book emphasises rightly and strongly the danger of extreme na- 
tionalism and racialism; and there is little doubt that up to now this mass 
hysteria has found its wildest and most barbarous expression in Germany. 
However, we may wonder whether it is helpful to overlook or to minimize 
the democratic and anti-militaristic forces in Germany as completely as 
Emil Ludwig does. No reader of this book will learn that since 1903 one- 
third, and sometimes even more, of all Germans voted for a social demo- 
cratic republic. In addition, there were essential liberal and Roman Cath- 
olic groups which were at least critical of the Imperial policy. In 1908, the 
Reichstag censured the Emperor so severely that he considered abdica- 
tion. We hear from Mr. Ludwig nothing about the pre-Hitler youth 
movement, which was not militaristic and has wide irternational influence 
up to this day. There is no mention of the fact that the Roman Catholic 
Church in Germany was less nationalistic and much more democratic 
and socially progressive than the church in Spain, France, and Austria. 
e 5 
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Nothing is said about the spectacular, and verr successful, struggle of 
German workers for social security, economic democracy, aad labor edu- 
cation. Th2 real problem for democracy everywhere is, how to prevent 
totalitarian dictatorship from crushing such hopeful democratic evolution. 
Unfortunazely, the deep crisis of modern democrecy is not only a German 
problem, ani therefore cannot be overcome by werrying exclusively about 
the “charseter” of the German “race.” Among the very ‘ew Germans 
whose qualiżies are upheld by Ludwig are Nietzsche and Eismarck, and 
rightly 80, Leceuse both the philosopher and thz chancellor were victims 
of an all-tca-simplified war propaganda from our side. Nietzsche’s “super- 
man” is not a vision of racialism, and the German nation was the last in 
which Nietzsche would have sought for world -eadership. Bismarck was 
a Prussian reactionary in domestic policy, but in foreign affeirs he showed 
‘genuine aad peace-promoting statesmanship. That meant, after he had 
reached his goal, Germany’s unification without_Austria. It is erroneous to 
see in Bismarck an imperialist and permanent aggressor. After 1871, he 
never show=d any interest in German expansion. He was even opposed to 
German co-onies. It is meritorious that Mr. Ludwig attacks the popular 
roisrepreszntations of Nietzsche and Bismarck; and after one has read, 
for 173 pages, that at present practically all Germans are unworthy of 
trust, one acddenly comes across the following sentence: “The fifty thou- 
cand elementary and high school teachers neeced for the school life of a 
nation of sixty million can still be found amozg decent aad democratic 
fairly yourg men and women in Germany.” š this is correct, and this 
reviewer bslieves it is, why should one not fiad many thousand demo- 
cratic people in other groups of Germany’s sos.ety also? 

It is unfortunate that the book contains numerous mistaxes, which any 
instructor -n modern German history could have corrected. For instance, 
Walther Rathenau is mentioned twice as “heac”’ of the German govern- 
ment. He was foreign minster in the cabinet of Chancellor Wirth, who 
certainly was no figure-hesd. German soldiers Jid not serve three years, 
but the vast majority of them only two; indeed, all boys with six grades 
of high sckool training had—under the Empero>—the privilege of serving 
only one year. For some strange reascn, Ludwig quotes literally in the 
same sentence and on the same level Thomas Mann and Adolf Hitler as 
abominable examples of German nationalism and militarism. But this 
method i characteristic of the book. The volurne is far from presenting a 
balanced, scholarly judgment, but razher is a clever piece of political 
propaganca. Even as such, it may be already out of daze, because the 
crisis of onr political and social systems is moze and mors recognized as 
a world-wide disease and not a local infectior. 

Wum F. SOLLMANN. 

Pendle Ii Graduate Center. 
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China Fights On. By Pan Cuao-yrne (SterHen C. Y. Pan). (New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 1945. Pp. 188. $2.50.) 


China’s Crisis. By Lawrence K. Rosrnarr. (New York: A. A. Knopf. 
1945. Pp. xii, 259, xiii. $3.00.) 


Here are books by two competent writers, one a Chinese and the other 
an American, designed to provide useful information for that part of our 
reading public seeking to understand the position and probable future of 
China in world affairs. The author of the first, who accompanied the 
Lytton Commission into Manchuria in 1932, and who has since been an 
eloquent spokesman for his country’s cause, tells the story of China’s re- 
sistance to Japanese aggression as part of the world-wide struggle against 
totalitarianism. The second writer, observing the scene at long range, 
turns the spot-light on China’s internal situation and analyzes the politi- 
cal, military, and economic difficulties which have impaired the nation’s 
war effort and now becloud its post-war development. 

In Part I of his book, Dr. Pan outlines briefly the strategic importance 
of Manchuria and United States policy toward this area prior to 1931 and 
traces the course of Japanese activity during the years immediately after 
the Mukden “incident.” Part II is devoted to Japan’s “Far Eastern Mon- 
roe Doctrine” and to Japanese aggression in China from July 7, 1937, to 
Pearl Harbor. Part III takes up the story of Pearl Harbor with its prelude 
and consequences; while Part IV discusses China’s contributions to the 
cause of the United Nations, together with China’s war objectives and 
post-war aspirations. 

The author informs us in his preface that portions of the volume were 
presented as lectures to graduate students at the Catholic University of 
America; and to the present reviewer the entire work has the flavor of col- 
lected lectures somewhat hastily put into shape for publication. The style 
is easy and, although various authorities are cited, there is little docu- 
_ mentation; the historical treatment is extremely sketchy; and the se- 
quence of events is sometimes confused. Last minute revisions and added 
footnotes while the book was in page proof bring it up to date on certain 
_ points, but the time would have been better spent in more careful proof- 
reading, which might have eliminated a number of serious errors, some 
typographical and others factual. ; 

Mr. Rosinger, who has been a serious student of Far Eastern affairs for 
the past ten or twelve years, has worked along very different lines. His 
book also is divided into four parts dealing, successively, with “Political 
Crossroads,” “Fighting Fronts,” “Economic Crisis,” and ‘“China’s Place 
in the World,” and the emphasis, except in Part IV, is entirely upon 
China’s domestic problems. Although the author has never been in China, 
he has learned Chinese and is able to use Chinese source materials. He has 
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employed -kə best available sources, althougk sometimes the sources 
available were not very good; and his work is thoroughly documented. 

Mr. Rogsinger’s analysis of the causes of Chime’s present political, eco- 
nomic, and military weakness is sound and, £ pitilessly objective, is 
motivated taroughout by a genuine desire to help the Chin2se to assume 
their propsr place among the great nations of ze world. In some of his 
diagnoses ¿nd in some of his proposed solutions, sowever, he demonstrates 
the fact tha: “good will” and “sympathy” are næ synonymous, that even 
a broad accuaintance among Chinese students in this country is not an 
adequate substitute for some first-hand contac: with the Chinese people 
on their native heath. Believing that the Chinese Communists would give 
their. courtry a government which would meet the approval of most 
American liberals, he tends to favor Yenan in its struggle with Chungking. 
But the nmass of the Chinese people are not American liberals; they are 
Chinese, erd any successful government for Chima must be rooted in their 
traditions, beliefs, and prej-idices. ; 

Despite the criticisms noted above—which m2rely indicste the difficulty 
inherent any attempt to write current history—both booss are valuable 
contribut.cns to the literature of the field, and both deserve to be widely 
read. I : 

G. Nye STEIGER. — 

Simmons College. 


The Japenese Nation; A Social Survey. By Jogr F. Emprrn. (New York: 
Farrar end Rinehart, Ire. 1945. Pp. xi, 30€. Text ed. $2.25; trade ed. 
$3.00.) 


The author of Suye Mura, an invaluable study of village life in Japan, 
has, in tà second work, provided a thoughtful, comprebensive, lucidly- 
written handbook on Japan’s social order. Dr. Embree devotes his two 
lengthiect chapters to governmental structure and religion, but he writes 
more bry upon the historical background, economic and social organ- 
ization, elucation, communications, the family, culture patterns, and 
national attitudes. He includes also ten very useful maps and charts, five 
appendizes, one of which is the text of the constitution, and an index. Thus 
the booE is well-designed to serve as an intrcductory text. 

The seel order of Japan is presented as ore dependens upon industry, 
though still retaining a large rural, rice-grov-ng population. The feudal 
heritage = shown to have continued influence, but to be osing ground to 
the forces of science, business, and politicel centralization. The rapid 
transitien to a Westernized economic system i3 regarded as the key to the 
wars wizh China and Russia and to the entracce of Japar into the second 
World Aar. The government is viewed as cognizant of economic strains 
among toe several classes of workers, and as more concerned than the 
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reviewer had believed to effect relief. Dr. Embree is a contributor to our 
perception of economic conditions in pointing to features of group action 
which stretch low incomes and render tolerable, and even pleasant, the 
lives of peasants and town workers. He stresses also the degree to which 
advancement in the social scale is open to talent. Bureaucratic control of 
education, however, militates against parallel progress in the social sci- 
ences and appreciation of democratic institutions. 

Political scientists will be interested not only in the author’s explanation 
of governmental structure and functions but also in his treatment of the 
relation between religion and government. His realistic approach to the 
mingling of Buddhism, State Shinto, and popular Shinto in the actual be- 
liefs and practices of the masses is enlightening. He deserves attention to 
his caution against Western over-exaggeration of the political power of 
the emperor. 

Aside from a few ambiguities, such as the statements that “a degree 
from certain universities . . . is almost a sure passport into the civil serv- 
ice,” that there is an “absence from the constitution of anything resem- 
bling a bill of rights,” and that “the position of the prime minister has 
become stronger since he is no longer dependent on party affiliations for 
` the backing of his policies,” the reviewer would criticize only the consist- 
ent misuse of the word “interpolation” for “interpellation.” 

HAROLD 8. QUIGLEY. 
‘University of Minnesota. 


Strangers in India. By Penpernt Moon. (New York: Reynal and 
Hitchcock. 1945. Pp. vii, 184. $2.00.) 


The author is an Englishman who spent nearly fifteen years in India as 
an official. For a good part of the time, he was an administrative officer in 
various districts, and this brought him in close touch with the peasants 
who make up four-fifths of the population. Mr. Moon would appear to be 
a somewhat idealistic liberal, with a strong desire to abolish poverty and 
promote self-government. At the same time, he is a shrewd and realistic 
observer, and this leads him to draw some remarkably un-liberal conclu- 
sions. 

Mr. Moon believes that the vast bulk of the Indians do not understand 
or want democracy, and that elections are a farce. The peasants feel, as 
they always have done, that government comes from above, and that the 
duty of the common man is to obey orders. Mos; of the nationalist lead- 
ers also do not want democracy; their real desire is self-government, which 
is something entirely different. “Really we [the Indians] are aspiring to 
those posts of influence and power which you English have been for so 
long enjoying; and at the same time we would like to feel that we are not 
subject to any foreign domination.” 
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The aut=a’s opinion of Gandhi’s Congress party is not flattering. The 
party is a congeries of discordant elements, held together only by the 
common dese to substitute Congress for Britis- rule. Whea this goal is 
attained, it Fill fall apart. Gandhi’s archaistic po icy of replacing modern 
machine c*ilization with the primitive, self-sufficng village community is 
bound to ail. Nehru and the socialist wing of Congress will be unable to 
carry out their programme of collectivizing agrizulture and nationalizing 
industry. “h2 peasants will not give up their land, and the Socialists do 
not have tre organization, the money, or the popular support to succeed. 
The futur= Kizs with the big industrialists and th> traders and shopkeepers 
who are the backbone of Congress today. “Marey is their god, and... 
those big E:ndu capitalists have no sympathz with the masses. They 
simply waa tc exploit them.” 

The cozelsion is drawn zhat benevolent degcotism, as exemplified by 
the Indiar. princes at their best, is far more suitable than exotic parlia- 
mentary democracy. The tradition of personal rate is tremendously strong 
in India; aad the enlightened despots who ruk many of zhe big states 
have the lovalty of their pecple. “At present, even in tre more progressive 
states, the stage of political development is not Ouzh im advance of Tudor 
England,” and the rulers “are not behind the needs an wishes of the bulk 
of their sub‘ects.” 

The author regards the ceadlock between H-adus end Moslems as the 
principal 2ause of the failure to complete the work of establishing Indian 
self-government. It is a struggle for governm2ni posts end power be- 
tween tw different sections of the upper and middle classes, who threaten 
to tear India to pieces between them. Mr. Moor believes that the Congress 
attempt so establish single party rule in 1987-39 is responsible for the 
present dargerous situation. 

This book will not be popular among suppctters cf Gandhi’s Congress 
party. They will not find if easy, however, to present a factual rebuttal of 
the pictura that it draws. 

Lenncx A. Mis. 

Univesity of Minnesota. ; 


Evotuttor: sf the Dutch Naton. By Bernard E M. Vuexes. (New York: 
Roy Fublishers. 1945. Fp. xi, 377. $3.50.) 


The Netl-erlands and the United States. By Barnard H. M. ViEKKE. (Bos- 
ton: r/arld Peace Foundation. 1945. Pp. 96. $0.26.) 


On th= ground that the Evolution of the Dutch Nation ccntains “no long 
chronolrgy of rulers or immaterial dates, no zonderous recital where the 
true picsure of a nation is obscured by detail, * the publishers declare this 
to be “s new and different kind of history.’ An annourcement such as 
this is hazdly fair to the a ithor, for as a “kinc of history” it is neither new 
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nor different; hundreds of “histories?” omit a recital of rulers and dates 
which are immaterial. In the foreword, Dr. Viekke states simply that “in 
writing this history of the genesis and growth of the Dutch nation, I have 
assumed that the American. reader would prefer to a mere narrative of 
Dutch history, an interpretation of the events and forces that brought the 
Dutch nation into being and determined its world-embracing activity in 
past ages and the present time.” That Dr. Viekke has accomplished his 
objective, and that he has produced a solid, scholarly, and readable piece 
of work, is obvious. “ 

Again, in the foreword, Dr. Vlekke says: “I have taken it for granted 
that the main facts of Dutch history are known to the American public.” 
This is a pretty compliment the validity of which is doubtful. This re- 
viewer found it necessary to consult Motley’s Rise cf the Dutch Republic 
quite frequently in order to fill in the gaps and keep the story straight. 
With little knowledge of Dutch history, the ‘average reader” (foreword) of 
Dr. Viekke will find himself deep in a morass of strange names and places 
and allusions to trends and events of which he knows little or nothing. 
Thus, this work is best suited for the reader who is familiar not alone with 
the general outlines of Dutch history, but with European history in gen- 
eral. 

With broad sweeps of his brush, the author covers the whole of Dutch 
history from the speculative pre-historic period down to and including 
World War II. He relates the story of the political, economic, and social 
unification of the country, its rise and fall as a great power, the establish- 
ment of its enormous overseas empire. In recent centuries, it is the story 
of the problems of a small but courageous nation in the presence of pow- 
erful neighbors. Throughout the book, Dr. Vlekke gives considerable at- 
tention to the growth of governmental institutions and political parties as 
manifestations of a democratic tradition. This tradition, so deeply in- 
grained in the Hollanders, is still at work; in fact, the democratic tradi- 
tion acquired new strength when the country was overrun by panzer divi- 
sions, the German secret police, and oppression. “The thoroughness of 
the Dutch” says Dr. Vlekke, “their prudence in action, their unshakable 
confidence in their own conception of the good life, their deep religious 
faith, their Erasmian tradition of tolerance, their yearning for social 
justice, their abhorrence of vain display” (p>358), will be the foundations 
upon which the Netherlands will be rebuilt. 

The Netherlands and the United States consists of five chapters, the sec- 
ond of which briefly covers the subject-matter of the title. The remainder 
of the pamphlet deals largely with the structure of the Netherlands king- 
dom and its postwar problems, political and econcmic. As Leland M. 
Goodrich says in the preface, “while our relations with the Great Powers 
bulk large at the present time... we must not close one eye to the im- 
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portanse, paziicularly in time of peace, of the smaller states. Of these, by 
more standards than one, the Netherlands is amcag the mos; important” 
(p. iii). This pamphlet should contribute to imprcve American undertand- 
ing of the s gnificance of the Netherlands to ours-ves and to the world. 
' C. Gorpon Post. 
Vassar Co lege. 


BRIEFER NOTICES 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 


In these 2hallenging postwar years when the very life of tae globe cries 
out for corstructive adjustments, the problem of the stagzering public 
debts, ever. after liberal allowance has been maže for the now enormous 
accumulatec public assets, is a cause of serious aarm, with no clear agree- 
ment on ei-her the theory or the practice of meeting it. WilHam Withers’ 
small volume, The Public Debt (John Day Co., 245, pp. vii, 110, $1.75), 
‘fs an attempt to direct public debt thinking froc extremist views” to the 
midcle way where the public debt is neither a =ocial dead weight nor a 
blessed pamacea, but a planned and controlled mechanism to assist in the 
achievemen: of full production and full employrent under a mixed econ- 
_ omy of private and judicious public investm=at within a democratic 
political framework. The auzhor believes that “the only serious evils that. 
we have te fear after the war are the twin eviE of under-i-westment and 
over-saving.” to which are traceable the major zauses of “cevere depres- 
sions,” “revolutionary tendencies,” and ‘‘goverrment spencing.” Private 
business will not always absorb all the savings, -specially in time of great 
emergencies, and the goverrment takes up the -ack to prevent inflation. 
In times cf depression, the government acts t stimulate consumer de- 
mand. And there are always certain long-time self-liquidsting essential 
public prejects for the government to undersake. Thus the soundly 
planned and well-managed public debt. implemented with a scheme of 
progressive taxation and a policy of keeping tke bonds out of the hands 
of speculascrs, becomes also a very useful instrument in the redistribution 
af wealth. This middle course, whether right — wrong, seems with cer- 
tainty to bz the one that will be followed in tre coming rears. A small 
book with en incredibly extansive coverage of tæ controversial subject of 
public dek-ts.—Arvorp J. LIEN. 


During the war, cities found it necessary > defer meny municipal 
activities, end to operate w-th a reducec persormel. Rising 2osts of opera- 
tion were generally offset by increased reveni2s. Cities in or near war 
activities aaj acute problems of housing, health, -screation, transportation, 
and civiliam defense. End of the war will imprcre the personnel situation 
and allow sttention to deferred maintenance ead new construction. Im- 
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provement and expansion of existing services, and addition of new serv- 
ices, will be the challenge of the day. Planning for Postwar Municipal 
Services (The International City Managers’ Association, 1945, pp. 90, 
$2.00) seeks to assist cities in analyzing their problems and in developing 
sound policies for postwar services. Sixteen articles, originally published 
in Public Management between January, 1944, and April, 1945, constitute 
separate chapters in this report. Prepared by leading authorities in mu- 
nicipal administration, these articles deal with the subjects of organiza- 
tion and management, finance, personnel, planning, health, Housing, 
recreation, fire, police, public safety, transit, air transportation, public 
works, utilities, education, and libraries. A list of selected references is 
given at the conclusion of each chapter. The authors of the several chap- 
ters review existing programs, evaluate current trends, outline municipal 
needs, comment on the adequacy of facilities and services, and point out 
the gains from wartime experience. Emphasis is directed to problems of 
organization and procedure, to standards of performance, and to the 
techniques of management. How to plan and what to plan receive major 
attention. City administrators will find this report a most valuable man- 
ual in the solution of the problems now confronting them.—FRranx M. 
STEWART. 


One finds in The Missouri Plan for the Selection of Judges (University of 
Missouri Studies, 1945, pp. 114, $1.25), by Jack W. Peltason, more than 
a mere discussion of the organization and operation of this innovation in 
state government. There is a review of the struggle a hundred years earlier 
to establish the plan for popular election of judges in Missouri. The 
author, in addition, presents evidence to show thet for at least thirty 
years there has been a growing dissatisfaction with the present method of 
judicial selection in most states. The study itself is an excellent case study 
of the organization and functioning of a successful reform or pressure 
group. The Missouri plan provides for commissions to be composed of 
lawyers elected by lawyers and non-lawyers appointed by the governor. 
Vacancies in judicial offices are to be filled by appointment by the gover- 
nor from a list of three names submitted to him by a judicial commission. 
Lawyers and non-lawyers on the commission are equally balanced, except 
that the chairman, an ex officio member, is a judge—hence a lawyer. After 
a judge is appointed, his name must be submitted to the electorate for 
“approval” or “rejection.” Such submission is at the next general election, 
provided it comes at least one year after the date of appointment. The 
plan applies compulsorily only to the supreme and appellate courts and to 
trial courts in St. Louis and Jackson counties. In other counties, the plan 
is optional. Six judges have been selected under the plan, and the voters 
have approved five and rejected one. The plan is called “non-partisan” in 
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the constitution, but in operation all of the appointees have been of the 
same party es the governor making the appointment.—P. ©. Srxus. 


In Local Government; A Comparative Stud, (Baltimors: Legislative 
Council of Maryland. Research Report No. 23. 1944. Pp. 66, proc.), 
Carl N. Everstine considers the peculiar problems of local legislation by 
the Maryland General Assembly, reviews the cocstitutional restrictions in 
all states respecting local legislation, indicates the statutory powers of 
counties in six other states, and presents prcposals for expanding the 
powers o? Maryland counties and for substituting general for local laws. 
Of all the state constitutions, Maryland’s apps-ently places the least re- 
striction upon local and special legislation; and aimast two-thirds of the 
bills paseec during recent regular sessions of the legisleture soncerned only 
individual counties or municipalities. In the 1848 session, there were 76 
acts respecting particular municipal charters alone. Maryland appears to 
be the only state having a published code of public local laws; and many 
of the local codes of the 28 counties and 140 scunicipalities have various 
provisions regarding such matters as tax admimis:ration, conduct of elec- 
tions, ard court practice. In addition to many specific evils that have gen- 
erally been associated wita local legislation, such a system places exces- 
sive burdens on the time end energies of legis ators who night better at- 
tend to more important business. Proposals to reduce this pressure involve 
a constitutional amendment to prohibit local. out not general, legislation 
by the General Assembly on 26 enumerated subjects. Wish respect to 23 
of these trpics, statutory grants of power to counties would expand the 
ares of _ocal self-government, while three items would be covered by state 
general lsws. Only one or two minor proposes dea: with municipalities, 
and no mantion is made of the possibilities of expanding state administra- 
tive supervision of some local activities. Campeteatly Jone within the 
limits incicated, the study might have been mere -evealingly titled and 
better >rocessed.—F Rep A. CLARBNBACH. 


It has been assumed that the principle of separation of powers in 
American government was derived from colcnial experience and justified 
by Mcn-esquieu’s theory of balancing power to prevent tyranny. Now 
Ellen =. Brennen demorstrates in her purpzseful study of Plural Ofice- 
Helding in Massachusetts, 1760-1780 (University of North Carolina Press, 
1945, pp. xiii, 227, $3.00) that the obnoxious custom of prominent officials 
eccupving several important offices at the same time was the primary 
cause of the separation of legislative, executive, ard judicial departments 
in the ficst state government of Massachusezis. Afver mentioning some of 
the prevalent assumptions concerning the origin of the separation-of- 
powers «dea, she proceeds to expound her thasis by means of logical con- 
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clusions from historical evidence, that the separation of personnel in the 
three branches was designed to prevent executive supremacy. From this 
interesting, well-written, and fully documented history of two decades, it 
appears that the arguments against oligarchy were based upon English 
common law and colonial experience, not upon abstract concepts of bal- 
anced power. Functions were shared, but offices were separated so that a 
government of laws instead of men might prevail. The book is a valuable 
contribution to American political theory —Joun E. Briaes. 

In this period of labor unrest, the study, Guaranteed Annual Wages 
(University of Minnesota Press, 1945, pp. vii, 146, $2.50), by Jack Cher- 
nick and George C. Hellickson, is timely. It is an analysis of the theories, 
advantages, and difficulties of guaranteed annual wage schemes in general, 
with considerable attention given to three such plans in particular. These 
are operated by the Hormel (meat-packing) Company, the Nunn-Bush 
(shoe) Company, and the Procter and Gamble (soap) Company. Diff- 
culties in the way of guaranteed annual wages are acknowledged, but the 
study definitely is favorable to such. Human beings ought to be free from 
worry about such essentials as food, clothing, and shelter; and yet labor 
receives less consideration than other factors of production. Commit- 
ments for raw materials must be made some time in advance, and machin- 
ery involves a commitment stretching over the entire life of the machine, 
but labor is hired and fired as conditions of the moment dictate. Perma- 
nency of employment, the authors remind us, is not a new idea. When 
manufacturing industries first developed in this country, the majority of 
production employees were on an annual wage basis. It is only since the 
Civil War that the mass of production workers have been employed on a 
day to day basis. Obstacles in the way of returning to the annual wage ar- 
rangement can, it is contended, be removed or circumvented with typical 
American ingenuity. Skilled labor sometimes objects to a reduction of the 
daily wage, even if it means more money for the year. Business may seek 
to keep hiring at the very minimum. Investors may become unduly cau- 
tious because of limited profits. Benefits to society, however, outweigh all 
such difficulties. This study is well worth reading. It presents the theory 
of the guaranteed annual wage clearly. Perhaps the difficulties of its prac- 
tice need fuller attention —Curistian L. LARSEN. 


In Shall We Scrap Our Merchant Marine? (Robert M. McBride and 
Co., pp. 897, $3.00), A. D. Rathbone IV has produced a timely and ap- 
propriate piece of work. Time is at hand when public policy should be 
taking shape on the problem of what to do with our merchant fleet of 
more than 50,000,000 dead-weight tons. World War I cost us more than 
$3,000,000,000 for a merchant fleet, but due to the naval and merchant 
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fleet programs of the 1920’s and the rather anaemic acts of 1920 and 1928, 
results were nil. Our mercant marine, invigorated by th act of 1936 
and subsequent amendments, “saved democrac’.”’ As for postwar plan- 
ning for tha merchant fleet, the author finds recommencatiors of the Mari- 
time Com-rission acceptable and urges public suppcrt for them. This 
would inchide maintenance of a fleet of 17,300,0CU tons, of waich 7,500,000 
would be devoted to foreign trade and the reminder to lake, river, and 
coastal trede. Data and arguments are introduz2d to show such tonnage 
to be warranted and desirable because of our pc=ition of increased impor- 
tance in meintaining peace and in consideration of our volume of foreign 
trade and ics relation to ouz internal economy; it is ezononically sound. 
The work will prove useful to the general readar. A bibliography is in- 
cluded.—H C. Coox. 


Although all the addresses in Woodrow Wi-son: Selecttsns for Today 
(Duell, Sban and Pearce, 1945, pp. x, 258, 32.75), edited by Arthur 
Bernon Teurtellot. are to be found in the last four volumes of The Public 
Papers of Y’oodrow Wilson, edited by Baker ard Docd, Mr. Tourtellot’s 
selections vill be welcomed by anyone who cemnot cr does not wish to 
avail himself of the larger collection. Forty-ffre of Mr. Wilson’s most 
eloquent eGcresses, some of which are reproduced ir full, are arranged 
under three topics: “The American Heritage,” “The American Spirit,” 
and ‘“‘Amer_ca’s Place in the World.” Each selection is prefsced with brief 
editorial comment; an appendix contains the first dreft of the Covenant 
cf the Leegus of Nations; and there is a short snnotated bibliography. It 
is doubtful whether the eulogistic comments of the editor add greatly to 
the attracziveness of the book, but the discernir.g choize and arrangement 
cf materials are to be commended. One error, of 3ttle importance, is noted: 
the address at the re-dedication of Congress Eall, Pkiladelphia, was de- 
livered on October 25, 1918, not October 11, I815.—J. 8. G. Carson. 


FOREIGN AND COMPARATIVE GOTIRNMINT 


The history of local politics in London and #s relazion to the national 
government under the leadership of Robert Walsole, 1721 te 1742, is faith- 
fully and anthoritatively, if at times laboriousky, traced by Alfred James 
Hendersoa in his London and the National Gov2-nmerd, 17£1-1742 (Duke ` 
University Fress, 1945, pp. 242). The chief interest o? the political scien- 
tist is enliszed by those poršions of the narrative whica deseribe, first, the 
organizaten and functions of the City of London; second, the conflict 
within the city between the Whig followers of Walpoie and the Tory op- 
ponents; zŁizd (and most important), the devices and procedures used by 
party leadsrs to create and direct public opinfon ir order to influence 
Parliament and to win local and parliamentacy elections. How modern 
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seem many of the devices. For example, discretionary powers vested in 
His Majesty to meet a health emergency were declared to be “dangerous 
to the liberties of the people.” An excise tax proposed. by Walpole for relief 
of the “Landed Gentlemen” was riotously attacked rot only as destroying 
the libertids of the English people, but as creating an official bureaucracy 
“contrary to the principles of liberty upon which ou- happy Constitution 
is founded” (p. 144). Corruption in local elections appeared the order of 
the day when ‘Barrels of beer were given away amongst the mob” (p. 
172). The interest of the reader is smothered at times by the long lists of 
candidates and election statistics. An all-too-short summary (three pages) 
recalls what in the book is most worth remembering. The historical value 
of the study is enhanced by the voluminous footnctes and an excellent 
bibliography listing unpublished manuscripts, currant periodicals, and 
pamphlets.—Orren C. HorMELL. 


Lord Hankey’s Government Control in War (Cambridge: University 
Press; New York: Macmillan, 1945, pp. 89, $1.50) 5 as important as it 
is brief. It deals, not with the controls exercised by government, but with 
top controls over government. These controls, as they existed up to the 
outbreak of the recent war, may be said to have growr up along with Han- 
key; for he was in the secretariat of the British Committee of Imperial 
Defense from 1908 to 1938, and he was the first person ever to be secre- 
tary of a cabinet. His Lees Knowles lectures contain n> sensational revela- 
tions; but they pull together a large number of alre.dy published facts; 
and they provide an authoritative and indispensable interpretation of a 
vital aspect of contemporary British constitutional h&tory. As might per- 
haps be expected in the work of an ex-marine, military preparedness is ex- 
tolled as the quintessence of political wisdom; the nfluence of war on 
the evolution of British government is clearly demonstrated; and there is 
no suggestion that similar top controls might be equaly well used to serve 
the purposes of peace. Lack of literary charm and of pLilosophic insight do 
not in any way detract from the significance of this ittle work.—W. H. 
Wickwar. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Sir William Beveridge attacked the problem of pe-sonal insecurity in 
his now famous report on social insurance, and the quastion of jobs for all 
in a later book, Full Employment in a Free Society. Ir The Price of Peace 
(W. W. Norton and Co., 1945, pp. 160, $2.00), he ñcw turns to what he 
considers the third most important and most difficwt task confronting 
us in the postwar period—setting out the terms on which we may achieve 
freedom from war and from fear of war. His brief stucy is both a master- 
ful and a realistic analysis of the various alternatives so often suggested 
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for attaining 8 rule of law in world affairs. Although Sir William wrote 
before the United Nations Conference at San Francisco, h3 nevertheless 
had at hand the Dumbarton Oaks proposals fat the United Nations Or- 
ganization, and these, along with proposals for Tederal unicn and a world 
state, are tae subject of cogent ecriticiam by tke author. While insisting 
on the supreme necessity of continued unity anong Britaim, Russia, and 
the United States, he recognizes also the differences: which may divide 
these powers. He has argued, therefore, against- she possibilty of erecting 
any institucional world framework more elaborate than ccmmissions for 
the arbitrament of disputes with respect to cectain specified issues that 
are likely te arise over boundaries, colonies, ecznomic relacions, and mi- 
norities. But such arbitration must be compuleory for all. Logically, Sir 
William po nts oui, this plen will exclude the ~ecourse to rational arms, 
and calls faz the institution of some fcrm of —ternationgl police force. 
Failing the possibility of achieving Big Three submission zo compulsory 
arbitraticn on all such disputes, Sir William is then prepared to accept 
much of Walter Lippmann’s thesis, outlined ir the latter recent, works, 
U.S. War Aims and U. S. Foreign Policy. If the Big Three co not agree to 
a system o compulsory arbitration, then it wculd be incumbent indeed, 
Sir Willisem believes, upon Britain and America to erect amd defend the 
rule of law within what Mr. Lippmann has called the Atlant:¢ Community. 
In The Price of Peace, no direct reference is maze to the pcssibility of the 
cevelopment end use of atomic energy. The news of August 6 that Hiro- 
shima hed been leveled by an atomic bomb «ame, of coarse, after the 
author’s present summation. Doubtless he would consider -t but the final 
reason, if cthers were needed, why it is now imperative that every state, 
large or small. submit all disputes to international arbitra-ion. He points 
out in a str_king manner thet modern totalitarisn war, diffe-ing essentially 
in kind from wars in the ninateenth century or b=fore, involves such drastic 
consequences as tc be entirely outmoded as a method of settling disputes 
between nations. Perhaps the potential use o° atomic power in warfare 
would now cause him to revise ‘his conclusions about ta3 feasibility of 
creating a more elaborate world authority. At least the author's reliance, 
under certain circumstances, on the Atlantic Community sheme now ap- 
pears less sound than before August 6. For ccntinued waz is wholly un- 
thinkabls, and the author would probably bə prepared to invest the 
newly farmed United Nations Organization with the suz=r-national au- 
thority he has indicated ae necessary to bring Freedom frcm war and the 
fear of war.—Grant 8. MCLELLAN. 


The essence of the Jewish problem is homelassness, and the solution is 
+o be found only in the transformation of Pales-ine into a Jewish national 
state. Tris is the core of the plea which Ernest: Frankenszein, practicing 
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international lawyer, makes in Justice for My People (Dial Press, 1945, 
pp. 208, $2.50). Recognition is given to the fact that not all Jews favor 
Zionism or would desire to migrate to Palestine, and Frankenstein urges 
that-the rights of these dispersed individuals be protected under national 
and international law. But after briefly sketching Jewish history through 
four thousand years, he argues from past experience that the psychological 
and economic barriers which made assimilation of the Jewish minority 
within existing national communities difficult will continue to exist for all 
Jews who refuse to renounce their religion. His book constitutes a valuable 
addition to the material on Palestine because of its scholarly examination 
of the legal aspects of Jewish and Arab claims, and of certain phases of 
the British position as the mandatory power. The British are accused of 
lack of good faith with respect to the pledge contained in the Balfour 
Declaration, coolness to Jewish aspirations, and illegal whittling down of 
Jewish rights contained in the mandate. Interesting material is presented 
to refute the political and moral bases of Arab claims to Palestine, and 
Frankenstein supports the moral aspects of Jewish claims by reference 
to the principle of the minor suffering. However, without seriously de- 
tracting from his fundamental logic presented in support of Zionism, 
Frankenstein has weakened some of his arguments by occasional asser- 
tions which are not supported with sufficient evidence. Many will dispute 
his contention that assimilation without eventual loss of Jewish identity is 
impossible in the future in all lands where the Jews are a minority. There 
is no discussion of the problems and dangers which might confront a small 
and relatively weak state—as a Jewish Palestine would necessarily be. 
Finally, the strategic and economic interests of Britain, the Soviet Union, 
and the United States, which bear such a direct relationship today to the 
fulfillment of Jewish aspirations in Palestine, are intentionally ignored. 
—ÅLFRED FERNBACH. 


“The Chinese believe that all things under Heaven work together for 
good. An evil comes, but will not long stay” These words are the keynote 
of the little volume, China; After Seven Years of War (Macmillan Co., pp. 
246, $2.00), edited by the late Hollington K. Tong. A group of writers 
have contributed short articles on many aspects of Chinese life under 
wartime conditions. The most striking characteristic of the series is the 
insight it gives into the indomitable courage of the Chinese in facing 
disaster and danger. In their struggle against the destructive invader, the 
urge for life has kept even the most sorely tried citizen from giving up. 
The reader cannot help feeling unstinted admiration for these patient folk. 
The volume stresses the increasingly closer coöperation between China 
and the United States through the medium of their respective armed 
forces, and tells of the barbaric punishment of the villagers who put their 
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humanity above their fear of reprisals from the Japanese soldiery. The 
work is marred t> a slight Cegree by an often obvious attampt at journal- 
istic pathos which is out of place. The straigtt story is cramatic enough 
_ without attempts at embellishment. The deseziption of guerilla activities 
is told simply, and is the more powerful for having left the reader with 
impressions that were implied and not stated. as an analysis of how China 
has resporded to her years of trial, the stucy is to be commended.— 
ANDREW E. Nuqoist. 


Our x” uddled World, edited by] Ernest Minor Patterson, is the apt title 
for the July, 1945. issue of the Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science (Vol. 249, pp. ix, 200, $200}. The ezhteen articles, 
which are reprints of addresses made before the 1945 meeting of the 
Academy, center around th difficulties of establishing a peaceful, pros- 
perous, and demozratic world. In content, they range from discussions of 
Anglo-American relations, labor unions in Lazin America, and the rôle 
of small nations to studies of international agencies. In zharacter, they 
range from such scholarly analyses as Staley’s “The Economic Side of 
Stable Peace” or Newcomer’s “Bretton Woods and Durable Peace” to 
pleasant spseches like that of Wright on “British Foreigr Policy in Eu- 
rope” or of Watt cn “Labor Problems.” Many of ¿he articles are informa- 
tive and scholarly; most have a decided economic slant. That some were 
written in the days. of Dumbarton Oaks does not detraet significantly 
from them. There -s little about the reorganization of Germany and Japan 
or about, social problems per se, for these subje3ts lie outside the scope of 
the volume. The collection a3 a whole presents many points of view and 
many useful data. some of which are not wel known, concerning the 
Middle East Supply Center, the American propaganda schcol in Ecuador, 
the Food and Agriculture Organization, the international program ‘of the 
Latin American. Confederation ‘of Labor, the Bratton Woods agreements, 
and many other subjects. The two articles on Felestine stand in contrast. 
One is an argumentative, biased brief; the other is a sane, balanced analy- 
sis, whose calm reasonableness by contrast generates a disliEe for briefs.— 
GARLAND Downur. 


American ee in the Security Council of the United Nations 
Crganizatior. raises several questions new to American experience. Among 
thesa is that of how our government is geared tc deal with the task of pre- 
serving peace between foreign powers. The subject is dealt with in James 
Grafton Rogers’ World Polizing and the Constitution (Worlc Peace Foun- 
. dation, 1945, pp. 123, cloth $0.50, paper, $0.25), which is the eleventh 
pamphlet in a series entitled “America Looks Ahead,” devoted to brief 
and authoritative comments on foreign affairs. Ths plan of treatment is 
elaborate. The first chapter takes up the query, Where did the framers 
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of the Constitution place the control over foreign relations? The second 
chapter reviews the opinions of judges and commentators. The third 
analyzes the Congressional war power, and the fourth, the power of the 
President to use the armed forces. There is a fifth chapter of conclusions. 
The first two chapters are not up to the high level reached by the rest of 
the pamphlet. The treatment of the Constitution is discursive and too 
much given to picturesque analogy. The inquiry would be set forward if 
discussion were sharply confined to the appointing power, the treaty- 
making power, and the position of the President as commander-in-chief. 
The chapter on the commentators suffers because the subject is too com- 
plicated and the sources too numerous to admit of a telling condensation. 
The story is given eight pages as contrasted with twenty-four for the in- 
tentions of the framers of the Constitution. The rest of the pamphlet is a 
brilliant example of concise analysis, and is a mine of shrewd and sig- 
nificant comment. The scope of the inquiry inevitably reduces itself to the 
question of the extent of the Chief Executive’s control over the Army and 
Navy.—Pxrrcy THOMAS FENN, JR. 


The Exploitation of Foreign Labour by Germany (International Labour 
Office, 1945, pp. 286, boards $2.00, paper $1.50), by John H. E. Fried, 
is the first comprehensive scholarly treatment to appear on what may well 
prove the most important social problem to arise out of the war. In his 
preface the author apologizes for the incompleteness of the report, due to 
wartime difficulties of obtaining information. The apology is gratuitous. 
Obviously the difficulties did exist, but nevertheless the report comprises 
a mass of data that is at once illuminating and convincing. It would be 
wrong to say that this document makes either easy or pleasant reading. 
There is perhaps too much attention to minutiae for the first, and the very 
nature of the subject-matter precludes the latter. By very conservative 
estimate, a minimum of ten million foreign workers were employed in the 
German war effort. If dependent family members are included, this means 
that thirty to thirty-five million persons were directly affected by this 
phase of the war alone. The report covers, among other things, such mgt- 
ters as the sources of recruitment of these workers; the various contractual 
arrangements under which they worked; their distribution; their wages; 
living conditions, and conditions of work; provision for dependents; and 
status under the social insurance system. Despite its complete objectivity 
and admirable restraint, the report leaves no doubt that the condition of 
the workers was essentially that of slaves and that the lot of workers from 
the west of Europe was enviable only by comparison with that of workers 
from Poland or the Soviet Union.—HILDEN GIBSON. 


In Consular Relations between the United States and the Papal States; 
Instructions and Despatches. American Catholic Historical Association, 
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Documents: Vol. II (American Historical Association, pp. xxxix, 467), 
edited by Leo Francis Stock, we have anotker volume of official cor- 
respondence covering relations between the United States and the Papal 
States. The first volume, published in 1933, dealt with irstructions and 
despatches to and from the American ministers at Rome in the period 
1848-68. The present volume covers correspondence between the State 
Department and the American consuls at Rome and other cities in the 
Papal States. The period covered is 1829 to 1870. Interesting accounts of 
the activities of cur consuls are given. Nicholes Brown, in 1849, sent his 
“warmest congrazulations” to the Roman Government and was enthusi- 
astic in his praise of its accomplishments and in his recommendations for 
its recognition by the United States. Later, Ecwin C. Cushman, consul in 
1888, went out with the Papal army as an observer and ended by obtain- 
ing a gun snd firing at Geribaldians. In the emcounter he was wounded, 
and subsequently he was reprimanded by the State Department. A very 
good account of conditions in Rome at the time of the Italian capture of 
the city in 1870 is given by Consul David M. Armstrong.—Rosezst 8. 
McCorpocx. 


FOLITICAL THEORY AND MISCELLANEOUS 


It is doubtful whether any competent biog-apher could fail to write 

a reasonably inte-esting life of Voltaire, but Adolph Meyer has written 
a fascinating one. Not only does Voltaire, Man of Justice (Howell, Soskin, 
1945, pp. 386, $3.20) offer £ picture of the amazingly many-sided Voltaire, 
but it provides an excellent vignette of a century almost as incredible ag 
the individual who is its central figure. Even during his lifetime, Voltaire 
was regarded as tke living personification of the Enlightenment. “I meant 
to render you the homage that we all owe tc you, as the Chief,” wrote 
Rousseau. Yet, amazingly, most of the works for which Voltaire is best 
remembered today were not written until he was past the age of sixty. 
During the early part of his career, save for the promise implicit in the ` 
English Letters and in the History of Charles XII, Voltaire was less the 
Laski than the Noel Coward of his day. Indeed, through most of his life 
Voltaire thought cf himself primarily as poet and playwrigat rather than 
as social critic and philosopher. It was only after the Versailles and Cirey 
and Potsdam episodes were over, and Voltaire kad settled at Ferney that 
' he began the carzer of relentless revolutiona-y pamphleteering which 
gained the stature by which we know him. Volaire was ar aristocrat by 
temperament, anc the mystical egalitarianism of Rousseau was to him 
both repulsive and stupidly unrealistic. But he was nevertheless a great 
humanitarian. “Two words,” says Meyer, “sammarize Voltaire’s doc- 
trines: freedom and justice.” And the basis of these was tolerance. To the 
student of the history of politics and of political thought, the most in- 
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triguing sections of this book may well be those which deal with Vcltaire’s 
relationship to Frederick the Great and to Rousseau. In regard to the 
former, it is only fair to remark that there was at least one side to Freder- 
ick which Meyer does not show us here—that, for instance, depicted by 
Bruno Frank in The Days of the King. And apropos of Meyer’s treatment 
of Voltaire and Rousseau, one can only say that it is tantalizingly brief, 
and one could wish that the author would develop it further—HmpEn 
GIBSON. 


To the stream of books upon postwar themes, Louis Marlio has con- 
tributed a volume entitled Can Democracy Recover? (Doubleday, Doran 
and Co., 1945, pp. 190, $2.00.) The author is a Frenchman, of varied ex- 
perience in business, affairs, and letters, who latterly has collaborated 
with the staff of Brookings Institution. Originally, this volume was pub- 
lished in French in 1943; and the only substantial change made in this 
1945 English edition is the addition of a section to Chapter XIII, outlining 
a schedule for the general organization of peace. The two-fold objectives 
of the book, as indicated by the author, are (1) diagnosis of the current 
world crisis, and (2) search for efficacious remedies for those mundane 
morbidities. Brevity reduces the detail of the diagnosis and shortens the 
specification of prescriptions. Compression in space and condensation of 
content imparts the semblance of haste, albeit undeservedly, for here is 
the skeletal framework for a good book of ampler proportions and surer 
execution. Marlio writes, therefore, in 8 seemingly turgid and turbulent 
fashion, as one who is desperately in earnest, yet withal confused and 
somewhat unsure. Generalizations stand out nakedly, bereft in numerous 
instances of the allure of stylistic cosmetic and the warmth of logical 
clothing. Vistas with entrancing possibilities, i.e., his concept of Stalinized 
Bolshevism, and the rôle of the social guild—are opened wide for explora- 
tion, and then pinched off by the spatial conception of the book, e’er vi- 
sion has established perspective adequate to judgment. Hence, the book 
is difficult to appraise; as it stands, there is just enough of it to make the 
reviewer desire more.—CHARLES W. SHULL. 
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. Fell employment and the atomic bomb. Abta P. Larner. Common Sense. 
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. War plants for peacetime jobs. Boris Shishkin. Am. Federationist. Oct., 
1945. 

League of Women Voters. Trail-blazers i in citizenship. A. D. Carlson. Seray 
Graphic. Sept., 1945. 

Legislation. The advantages of a system of continuous statutory reyision. R. K. 
Cullen. Mo. Law Rev. Apr., 1945. 

Minorities. The Negro views peace. Lester B. iraner: Far Eastern Survey. Aug. 
29, 1945. 

National Income. Income from wages and salaries i in the postwar period. R. J. 
Myers, N. A. Tolles, and Others. Mo. Lab. Rev. Sept., 1945. 

. A graphical analysis of personal income distribution in the* United 
States. M. J. Bowman. Am. Econ. Rev. Sept., 1944. 

OPA. Price control under attack. Colston E. Warne. Current Hist. Aug., 1945. 

Patents and Copyrights. Reflections on the law of copyright, IL. Zechariah Chafee, 
Jr. Columbia Law Rev. Sept., 1945. 

Personnel. Can we do more than guess? R. L. Beck. A new challenge to personnel 
administration. W. H. Kushnick. Work sheet for planning an over-all training pro- 
gram, R. M. Hogan. Streamlining classifications. L. DeWitt Hale. Person. Admin. 
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. The federal employees pay act of 1945. Ismar Baruch. Recruiting ad- 
ministrative and professional personnel. Wm. C. Rogers. Problems of personnel sta- 
tus in the United States employment service. R. M. Barrnett and Helen F. Har- 
rington. Employee suggestion systems in the public service. John A. Donaho. A work 
methods training program for state employees. Robert P. Farrington. The Phila- 
delphia federal council of personnel administration. W. Brooke Graves. Fue, Person, 
Rev. Oct., 1945. 

Planning. The American national planning board.. David C. Coyle. Pol. Quar. 
July—Sept., 1945. f 

Political Parties. Our communists reconvert. Carlisle Bargeron. Nation's Bus. 
Sept., 1045. 





. From estimates of national income to professions of the nation’s budget. 
Gerhard Colm. Soc. Research. Sept., 1945. 

Public Finance. “‘Model-building” and fiscal palir. A.G. Hart. Am. Econ. Rev. 
Sept., 1945. 

Public Opinion. A publie opinion study of antisemitism in New York City. 
Duane Robinson and Sylvia Rohde. Am. Sociol. Rev. Aug., 1945. 

Public Utilities. The problem of evaluating regulatory policy. Howard R. Smith. 
So. Econ. Jour. July, 1945. 
. The cost of capital to top-flight utilities. Ernest R. Abrams. Planning for 
postwar transit. John A. Howland. Pub. Util. Aug. 16, Aug. 31, 1945. 
. Commissioner v. Wheeler—a footnote to the Dobson case. George G. 
Tyler. Columbia Law Rev. Sept., 1945. 
. ‘Non-profit inc.’ in public power. John Bauer, Nat. Mun. Rev. Sept., 
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. An “atomic era” for utilities? Francts X. Welch. The demobilization of 
wartime utility controls. Edward Falck. Crusaders need light on cheap power results. 
E. C. Potts. Pub, Util. Sept. 13, 1945. 
. Public power at expense of federal taxpayers. Ernest R. Abrams. Pub. 
Util Sept. 27, 1945. 

Puerto Rico. En torno al régimen ¿elonial. Jose Padin. Rev. Bim. Cub. May- 
June, 1945. 
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Race Relations. American racism; Japan’s seczat weapon. Gene Weltfish. Far 
Eastern Survey. Aug. 29, 1945. 
. Classrooms against hate. Raymond Nathcn. Cormon Sense. Oct., 1945. 
Reconversion. Reconversion is not enough. Wiliam Haber. Survey Graphic. 
Oct., 1945. 
Reform Societies. The gocd societies. Prank Sultan. Herper’e. Sept., 1945. 
Regions. Ferment in the west. D. A. Munro. Common Sense. Sept., 1945. 
. Myth-makers anc the south’s dilemma, icuts B. Wright. Sewanee Rev. 
Autumn, 1946. 
Representation. Apportionment of represertaticr in tha legisature; a study of 
state constitutions. Elizabeth Durfee. Mich. Law Rev. June, 1945 
Social Security. Diseases and injuries to health ander the Wisconsin workmen’s 
compensatian act. J. C. Owen. Wis. Law Rev. May 1345. 
. Workmen’s compensation in Washingtou—trulr liability without fault. 
E. B. McGorern. Wash. Law Rev. & State Bar. Jour July, 1945. 
. Financing social insurance. Harry G. Frown. Am. Jour. of. Econ. & 
Sociol. July, 1845. 
. The Rhode Islanc cash sickness ccmpensation progrem. Mortimer W. 
Newton. State Govt. Sept., 1845. 
. A formula for social insurance finaroing. S. J. Hushk-n and Anns de 
Scritoveky. Am. Econ. Rev. Sept., 1945. 
. How the commissioner handles pension plans. Normar D. Cann. Taxes, 
Oot., 1945. 
Taxation. Revision of delir.quent real estate tax 2aforcement procedure in Wis- 
consin. C. S. Perry. Marquetts Law Rev. Summer, 1346. 
. An analysis of section 129 of the internel revenue code. D. B. Chase. 
Cornell Law Quar. June, 1945. 
. Problems of intergovernmental tax immunities arising cut of edian con- 
tract terminstion and property disposal. R. 8. Rice. Yale Law Jour. June, 1945. 
. . Taxation according to “ability to pay.” d. G. Brown. Jrban tax reform 
in New York. Lawson Purdy. Am. Jour. of Ecor. & Ecciol Jaly, 1645. 
. The federal excess profits tax, I. B. U. Retchford. So. con. Jour. July, 
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. V/ho wants taxes cut? Karl F. Zeisler. -o]l8ntie Oct., 1945. 
. Expanding business and the excess prog:s tax. Elgir Groseclose. The 
final adjudicatoz of tax law. K. A. Goldring. Where tex saving is beaind the business 
purpcse. Murray M. Flack. Taxes. Oct., 1045. 

Transportation. The railroad land grant legend ir Amerizan history texts. Rob- 
ert S. Henry. Miss. Valley Hisz. Rev. Sept., 1945. 
. Transportation in war and peace. Sympcsium. Joseph Solterer et al 
Soc. Sci. Oct., 1645. 

Treason. English sources o: the American law of craasor. Wihard Hurst. Wis. 
Law Rev. Mey, 1946. 

TVA. A hard look at TVA. C. Hartley Grattan. Ha=per’s. Sept., 1945. 

Usury. Usury law-—evasions through exactions otaer than interest—discounted 
interest as usury. A. L. Styska:. So. Calif. Law Rev. duly, 1955. 

Veterans. Veterans are not problem children, Dani? Denpsey Am. Mercury. 
Sept., 1945. 
. War veterans are people, first. R. L. Duffua Naticn’s Bus. Sept., 1945. 

War Damage. Legal liability for war damage. Jeen Hanna. Mich. Law Rev. 
June, 1945. 
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Allen, Carleton K. Law and orders; an inquiry into the nature and scope of dele- 
gated and executive powers in England. Pp. 385. London: Stevens & Sons. 1945. 

Agarwal, Shriman N. The Gandhian plan of economic development for India. 
Pp. 115. Bombay: Padma Pub. 1944. 

Agarwala, Amar N. Social insurance planning in India. Pp. 218. Allahabad, 
Kitab-mehal., 1944, 
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Bates, Miner S. Religious liberty; an inquiry. Pp. 622. N.Y.: Harper. 1945. 

Boitard, Michel. La limitation des bénéfices commerciaux; étude de droit com- 
paré. Pp. 165. Paris: Recueil Sirey. 1944. 
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1945. 
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& Unwin. 1945. 
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Unwin. 1945. 
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1943. 
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Churchill, Winston. The dawn of liberation; war speeches. Pp. 430. Boston: Little, 
Brown. 1945. 
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De Gaulle, Charles. France and her army. Pp. 104. London: Hutchinson. 1945. 
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Pp. 17. London: Fabian Pubs. 1945. 
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Pp. 60. N.Y.: Hutchinson & Co. 1935. 
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ronto: Ryerson Press. 1945. 

Hankey, M. P. A. Government control in war. Pp. 89. Cambridge (Eng.): Uni- 
versity Press. 1945. I 
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King, Frederick C., ed. Public administration in Ireland. Pp. 225. Dublin: Park- 
side Press. 1944. 
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Porak, René. Ur village ce France (psycho-phyciologie du paysan). Pp. 110. 
Paris: G. Doin. 1948, 

` Samuel, Fiszount. Memoirs. Py. 304. London: Creset. 1945. 

Seton-Watson, Hugh. Eastern Europe between ke wars, 1913-1941. Pp. 457. 
N.Y.: Macmillan. 1645. 

' Seton-Watson, R. W. Tweaty-five years of Cxecaoslovakia. London: New Eu- 
rops: Muller. 1945. 

Spaull, Hebe. People, pariament, and king. Pp. 79. London United Soc. for 
Christian Literature 1945. 

Spring, Heary Powell, A nation’ 8 Gethsemane Germany]. Pp. 150. Winter 
Park (Fla.): Orange Press, 1945. 

Sturzo, Don Luigi. Italy and tke coming world; trens. Pp. 316. X.Y.: Roy. 1945. 

Viekke, Bernard H. M. The story of the Dutch Esst Indies. Pp. 250. Cambridge: 
Harvard Univ. Press, 1945. 
` Who, Alexander K. The character of British Semocracy. Ep. 95. Glasgow: 
Oraig & Wilson. 1945. 

Woolton, Lord. Adventure of reconstruction. Pp. 120. London: Dassell. 1945. 

Yang, Martin C. A Chinese village; Taitou, Shantung province, Pp. 292. N.Y.: 
Columbia Univ. Press, 1945. l 
Articles 

Australia. Australia plans fell employment, Shirlsr Jenkirs. Far Eastern Survey. 

Aug. 29, 1945. 
. The origin and genesis of the deadlock e=use of the Australian consti- 
tution. W. R. Curtis. Pol. Sci. Quar. Sept., 1945. 
- Belgium. Around the Belgian orisis. Observer. Coctemp. Rev. Sept., 1945. 
Brazil. Progress in Amazon development. Harold B. Goteas. Am. Jour. of Econ. 
& Sociol. July, 1945. 
. Brasil dusts off tha ballot boxes. Harry B. Markland. Current Hist. 








July, 1945. 
British Barnso. S:atus of British Borneo. Raymord Kenaedy. Tar Eastern Sur- 
vey. Aug. 20, 1945. , 
a i 
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Canada. Roman law in the Quebec civil code. Charles P. Sherman. Boston Univ. 
Law Rev. June, 1945. š 
. Prime minister -Maokenzie, the liberal party, and the bargain with Brit- 
ish Columbia. Margaret A. Ormsby. Can. Hist. Rev. June, 1945. 
. Provincial rights—the people’s wrongs. F. A. Carman. The rift that 
splits Canada. Marjorie Banwell. Dalhousie Rev. July, 1945. 
. Constitutional adaptations to changing functions of government. F. R. 
Scott. The board of transport commissioners as an administrative body. A. W. 
Currie. Stabilization of the income of the primary prcducer. Andrew Stewart. 
Economic effects of the war on the prairie economy. Vernon Fowke. Social psycho- 
logical characteristics of evacuated Japanese. Forrest E. La Violette. Can. Jour. of 
Econ. & Pol. Sci. Aug., 1945. 
. Canadian universities face the future. James S. Thomson. Queen’s Quar. 
Rev. Autumn, 1945. 
. Canada at the end of the war. Wilfrid Eggleston. Queen’s Quar. Rev. 
Autumn, 1945. 
. Canadian socialists and the U.S.S.R. Gregory Vlastos. War assets under 
the axe, II. Boris Sherashevski. Can. Forum. Sept., 1945. 
. The C.C.F. should get wise to itself. R. E. K. Pemberton. Can. Forum. 
Oct., 1945. 


. From war to peace. F. C. Mechin. Quar. Rev. of Commerce. Vol. XI, no. 


























4. 
Ceylon. A new constitution for Ceylon. Amry Vandenbosch. For. Affairs. Oct., 
1945. ` 
China. The prospects for Chinese democracy. Chi-Yun Chang. Pol. Sci. Quar. 
Sept., 1945. ` 
. China looks up. O. M. Green. Fortnightly. Sept., 1945. 
—— Deadlock in China. Nathaniel Peffer. Harper’s. Sept., 1945. 
. Chinese physical development. Gabriel Lasker. Far Eastern Survey. Sept. 








12, 1945. - ; 
Cuba. Estadisticas escolares de Cuba. Fernando Ortiz. Operaciones militares 
cubanas. Miguel Varona Guerrero. Rev. Bim. Cub. May-June, 1945. 
Czechoslovakia. The case of the Sudetan Germans. Old Liberal. Contemp. Rev. 
Aug., 1945. 
. President Behes of Czechoslovakia. J. B. Kozak. Univ. of Kansas City 
Rev. Autumn, 1945. 
Fiji Islands. The Fiji islands. G. M. Coombs. Contemp. Rev. Aug., 1945. 


France. Was French democracy a failure? E. R. Adcir. Dalhousie Rev. July, 
1945. 








. Economic and political problems in France. T. Balogh. Pol. Quar. July- 
Sept., 1945. 

. Anew economy for France. Henry S. Bloch. Current Hist. Aug., 1945. 

. The French constitutional problem. W. L. Middleton. Contemp. Rev. 
Sept., 1945. 

. Is Pétain a traitor? Sidney B. Fay. Current Hist. Sept., 1945. 

General and Comparative. Draft of proposed restitution law for axis and axis 
occupied countries. Emtlio von Hofmannsthal. Trends in Latin American air trans- 
port legislation. David E. Grant. The war power in Britain and America. Bernard 
Schwartz. N. Y. Univ. Law Quar. Rev. July, 1945. 

. Is organized industry self-destroying? Agnes M. Dennis. Dalhousie Rev. 
July, 1946. 
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. Postwar mass employment in public works. Tadeuss Sptizer, Agenda. 
Aug., 1944. ; 
. Suggested university programs on eastem Europe. & H. Cross. Am. 
Rev. on the Sov. Union. Aug., 1945. 

. Porulatior problems in Germany and Itely. Margare: T. Parker. Cur- 
rent Hist. Aug., 1945. 














Summer, 1945. 

~. European iransport. Paul Wohl. New Europe. Summe-, 1945. 

. Why Europe prefers cartels to competition. 4. Wyn Wiliams. Nation’s 
Bus. Sept., 1345. 

. Western hemisphere control over enemy property. Mamin Demke. Bull, 
Pan. Am. Unior. Sept., 1945. 

. Deathbel or sickbed of European demosracy. Fugere Guerster-siein- 
hausen. Cath. World. Sept., 1045. 

















1945. 





. The relicicus factor in eastern Europe. Pladimir de Korostovets, Con- 
temp. Rev. Sept., 1845. 

. Difficulties in planning public health programs in trqpical areas. Gui- 
lermo Arbona and Pablo Morales-Otero. Am. Jour. af Pub. Health. Oct., 1945. 

. Fascists at work. Maz Mandellaub. London cable. Mary Seaton. Free 
World. Oct., 1945. 

. Toward Arab unity. H. A. R. Gibb. For. Affairs. Oct. 1945. 











—.T Tha demobilizing cf ideas. Leopold Schwcrsschild, Common Sense. Oct., 


1945. 





; The fascist ghost ssalEs Europe. Percy Winner. Harpers. Oct., 1945. 
. An outlire of old age pensions in Great Br-tain, United States, and Can- 
ada. James A. Campbell. Quar. Rev. of Commerce. Fcl. XI, no. 4. 

Germany. The re-education of Germany. H. N. Bratlaford. Consemp. Rev. Aug., 
1945. 








. Germany’s postwar housing plan. Karl Feranyi. Agenda. Aug., 1944. 

. Is a psychiatric interpretation of the German enigma -ecessary? Theo-~ 
dore Abel, Arn. Social. Rev. Aug., 1945. 

. The German press yesterday and tomor-ow. Feliz E. Hirsch. Current 
Hist. Aug., 1345. l 

. Priests in Dachau. Peter Van Gestel. Cath. World. Bept. 1945. 

—. 8-delighta on Germany. Douglas Miller. Mation’s Bus. 3ept., 1945. 

. Everyday life in Germany today. Lewts F. Citiler. Am. Mercury. Oct., 

















1945. 





. Return to Germany. Nora Waln. Atlantiz. Oct., 1945. 

Great Bri-ain. British nationality and state succeszaion. R. Grarzpner. Law Quar. 
Rev. Apr., 1948. 
. Clapham on the bank of England. Jacot Finer. Economica. May, 1945. 
. British postwar planning. Mary E. MurpFr. Am. Jour. ef Econ. & Sociol. 
July, 1945. : 
. The police federation in Britain. R. E. Farris. Jour. of Crim. Law & 
CrimmolL July—Aug., 1945. 
. From war to peace in industry. G. D. E. Cole. Pol. Guar. July—Sept., 














1945. 


. The Polish question remains, W. Lednicki and L. M. Cak. New Europe. ' 


. Social revolution in eastern Europe. Titer Mende. Fartnightly. Sept., 
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————. War and British democracy. H. E. Dale. Employment policy and Sir 
William Beveridge. A. C. Pigou. Notes on the prospect confronting postwar British 
patent property. Francis Hughes. British banking after the war. J. K. Horsefield. 
Agenda. Aug., 1944. : 

. The Rushcliffe report on legal aid to the poor. E. J. Cohn. Fortnightly, 
Aug., 1945. 

. ‘Thoughts by England given.’ Winifred M. Letts, Queen’s Quar. Au- 
tumn, 1945. ; 

. Revolt of the British electorate. Alice B. McG-nty. Current Hist. Sept., 











1945. 





. Labor imperialism. Dwight Macdonald. Politics. Sept., 1945. 

. The Beveridge program; an unsympathetic interpretation. Henry C. 
Simons. Jour. of Pol. Econ. Sept., 1945. 

. England, Ireland, and India, Francis McCullagh. Cath. World. Sept., 








1945. 





. The government and British tasks. George Schuster. On socializing the 
bank. R. R. Schwarz. Education and employment. A. E. Morgan. Fortnightly. Sept., 
1945. ` 





. British labor takes power. Mark Starr. Common Sense. Sept., 1945. 

. The general election. Geoffrey Mander. The general election; an analysis, 
John H. Humphreys. Contemp. Rev. Sept., 1945. 

. From England. Rebecca. West. Harper’s. Sept., 1945. 

. Education for self-government. Margery Perham. For. Affairs. Oct., 











1945. 





. Conscientious objection in England. George Woodcock. Politics. Oct., 
1945. 





. The problem of British socialism. K. A. Beder. Can. Forum. Oct., 1945. 
. Britain’s Beveridge. Wiliam Boyles. Am. Mercury. Oct., 1945. 

Greece. Greece; the war and aftermath. L. S. Stavriancs. For. Pol. Rep. Sept. 1, 
1945. 

India. The Indian legislature in wartime. Frederick James. A political plan for 
India. A. K. Pillat. The Bevin training scheme; its relations to the industrial de- 
velopment of India. E. Watson Smith. Planning for India. Ardeshir Dalal. Rural re- 
construction in Hyderabad. B. S. Townroe. British youth and India’s problems. 
Frank Brown. Defence and national efficiency. K. M. Panikkar. Asiatic Rev. July, 
1945. 








. Economic planning in India, Philip H. Lohman. New Europe. Summer, 
1945. 
Ireland. The president of Ireland, F. W. Pick. Contemp. Rev. Aug., 1945. 
Italy. Economic rebirth in Italy. C, M. Franzero. Fortnightly. Aug., 1945. 
. Italy’s bad dream. George de Santillava, Atlantic. Oct., 1945. 
Japan. The future of Japan. S. R. Chow. Asiatic Rev. July, 1945. 
. Japan under the black dragon. Boris I. Nicholazvsky. New Europe. Sum- 








mer, 1945. 





. Regeneration of Japan. L. E. Salisbury. Far Eastern Survey. Sept. 12, 
1945. 
Jugoslavia. Tito: a portrait from life. Temple Fielding. Harper’s. Oct., 1945. 
Netherlands. Holland’s“‘illegality.” J. H. Huizinga. Fortnightly. Sept., 1945. 
New Zealand. New Zealand in the postwar world. Horace Belshaw. Can. Jour. of 
Econ. & Pol. Sci. Aug., 1945. 
Norway. Liberated Norway. A. L. Fischer. Contemp. Rev. Aug., 1045. 
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. Rebirth of a nation. Paal Berg. Free Workd. Oct, 194E. 

Palestine. Children of Israal. Norman Bentwich. Contemp. Rev. Sept., 1845. 
Peru. Peru's peaceful revolation. Harry B. Murkicnd. Current Hist. Aug., 1945. 
Poland. Mo peace for Poland. Sidney B. Fay. Current Hist. July, 1945. 

. Don't shoot the piano player! Jan Koéctoiek. Fub. Admin. Rev. Sum- 





mer, 1945. 





. The Polish catastrophe. F. A. Voigt. Nineteentk Cent. Sept., 1945. 
. Getting democracy in Poland. Anna Loutze Stroag. Atlantis. Oct., 1945. 
Rumania. The erd of Rumanan independence? E. A. Toigt. Nineteenth Cent. 
Aug., -945. 
South Africa. Appeasement in South Africa, Alezardər Campbel.. Nat. Rev. Aug., 
1045. 








. Law reform during 1¢45 parliamentary ssssion. Donald B. Molteno. So. 
African Law Jour. Aug., 1945. 


-Soriet Union. Soviet property law. John N. Haserd, Cornell Law Quar. June., ` 


1945. 





. Soviet Russia: land of opportunity? Michcel T'. Plorinsky. Current Hist. 
July, 1945. 
. The Uztek republic: land of awakened >eople Mar-oris White. How 
. Soviet economy emerged from the war in Europe. £. J. Setger. The Jews in the 
USSR. Carol Jacobson, Studies of the October revolation und civil war. J. Mins. 
Am. Rev. on tke Sov. Union. Aug., 1945. 
. The life of a Soviet cfficial abroad. Victer Kravchenko. Am. Mercury. 
Oct., 1945. 

Spain. Franzo camouflages Spanish fascism. Annc L. Lingelbach. Current Hist. 
July, 1946. 

—, Aspects of the Spanish problem. José Castillejo. Contemp. Rev. Sept., 











1945. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
Books and Pamphlets 


Alsberg, Henry G. Let’s talk about the peace. Pz. 332. N.Y.: Hastings House. 
1945. I 

Am. Bar Assoc. Jour. The international law of the futurs; postulates, principles, 
and proposals, Jan. 1, 1944. Pp. 173. n.p. 1944, 

Arne, Sigric. United Nations primer. Pp. 158. N.Y.: Far-ar & Rinehart. 1945. 

Azcérate y Florez Pablo de, League of Nations ard nat.onal minorities, sn ex- 
periment; trens, Pp. 209. Washington: Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 
1945. 

Bteligk, F. K. Progress to world peace; a study cf the development of interna- 


tional law and the social and ecoromic conditions of pesce, Pp. 10=. N.Y.: Hutchin- , 


son. 1945. 

Bradley, Rellana. On international peace; or requirements after Dumbarton 
Oaks. Pp. 116. Houston (Tex.): Morin & Co. 1945. 

Carr, E. H. Nationalism and after. Pp. 76. N.Y.: Macmillan. 1945.. 

Damke, Martin. Western hemisphere control over enemy property; a compara- 
tive survey. Pr. 16. Durham íN.0.): 1945. 

Frost, Rickard. The British commonwealth and tha world. Pp. 74. N.Y.: Royal 
Inst. cf Intecnet. Affairs, 1946. 

Graham, Lloyd. The desperaze people. Pp. 195. Buffalo: Foster and Stewart. 
1945. 
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Miller, Francis Trevelyan. History of world war IL; war photographs, official rec- 
ards, maps. Pp. 976. Philadelphia: Winston. 1945. 

Morgan, Carlyle. Bretton Woods; clues to a monetary mystery. Pp. 143. Boston: 
World Peace Found. 1945. 

Mowrer, Paul 8. The house of Europe. Pp. 647, Boston: Houghton. 1945. 

Pastuhov, Vladimir D. A guide to the practice of international conferences. Pp. 
286. N.Y.: Columbia Univ. Press. 1945. 

Peaslee, Amos J. United Nations government. Pp. 194. N.Y.: Putnam. 1945. 

Piest, Oskar. Toward stability of world economy; defense and criticism of the 
Bretton Woods agreements. Pp. 61. N.Y.: Messner. 1945. z 

Ranshofen-Werthetmer, Egon Ferdinand. The international secretariat; a great 
experiment in international administration. Pp. 527. N.Y.: Columbia Univ. Press. 
1945. : 

Sellin, Thorsten, ed. Our muddled world. Pp. 195. (Annals, Am. Acad. of Pol. & 
Boe. Sci., July, 1945.) Phila.: Am. Acad. of Pol. & Soc. Sci. 

The case of the 16 Poles; and the plot for war on the U.S.S.R. as told in official 
documents. Pp. 31. N.Y.: Nat. Council of American-Soviet Friendship. 1945. 

West, Wallace, and Mitchell, James P. Our good neighbors in Soviet Russia. Pp. 
282, N.Y.: Noble and Noble. 1945. 


Articles 


Atomic Power. The atomic bomb. H. Rowan-Robinson. Nineteenth Cent. Sept., 
1945. 





. The bomb. Dwight Macdonald, Virgil Vogel, Harold Orlansky. Politics. 
8ept., 1945. 

. The atomic bombshell. 8. C. Gilfillan. Survey Graphic. Sept., 1945. 

. Control of atomic energy. James T. Shotwell. Survey Graphic. Oct., 





. 


1945. 
——. Flying bombs and rockets: this time and next. Nigel Tangye. For. Af- 
fairs. Oct., 1945, . 

. How to avoid the atomic war. Bertrand Russell. Common Sense. Oct., 








1945. 
—— The atomic bomb. Anabel P. McCann. Free World. Oct., 1945. 
Austria. Berchtesgaden, Leopold C. Klausner. World Affairs Interpreter. Apr., 
1946. 
Canada. Canada in the English-speaking world. D. G. Creighton. Canada and 
foreign affairs. Gwendolen M. Carter. Can. Hist. Rev. June, 1945. 
. Our share in UNRRA. Grace Tomkinson. Dalhousie Rev. July, 1945. 
. Canada’s relations with wartime agencies in Washington. S, D. Pierce 
and A, F. W. Plumptre. Can. Jour. of Econ, & Pol. Sci. Aug., 1945. 
China. Sino-Soviet accord. Raymond Dennett. Far Eastern Survey. Sept. 26, 
1945. I 











. China and*Russis. John T. Pratt. Nineteenth Cent. Sept., 1945. 
Colonies. Colonies and international accountability. Norman Bentwick. Pol. 
Quar. July—Sept., 1945. 
Conflict of Laws. Broadcasts from foreign countries—conflict of laws problems. 
Robert Neuner. Georgetown Law Jour. May, 1945. 
Cuba. Exportación de trabajo o exportación de trabajadores; el dilema perma- 
nente de Cuba. Ramiro Guerra. Rev. Bim. Cub. May—June, 1945. ` -> 
Czechoslovakia. Soviet-Czechoslovak economic relations—past and future. 
Zdenek Fierlinger. Am. Rev. on the Sov. Union. Aug., 1945. 
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Extradition. Un ted States court for China, M. J. Helmick. Fer Eastern Survey. 
Sept. 12, 1845. 

Food. Siall we have s well-fed world, T. Swain Harding. Free World. Oct., 
1845. 

Germany. The ‘egal status af Germany according to the declaration of Berlin. 
Hane Kelsen. Am. Jour. of Int. Law. July, 1945. 

Great Britain. Great Britain and the Levant. ‘Normar. Bentwich. Fortnightly. 
Aug., 1945, 

Housing. International codperation in housing. Jccob Crane, Cept. of State Bull. 
Sept. 23, 1945. 

International Lebor Office. ILO preparations fo- Paris conferance. Carter Good- 
rich. Mo. Lab. Rey. Sept., 1945. 


Imperialism. Manifest destiny. Lynn I. Perriçe. Unix. of Kansas City Rev. ¿ 


Autumn, 1945. 

International Cenferences. After-thoughts of a 2onference observer. Harry W. 
Frantz. Dept. of Stete Bull. Sept. 2, 1945. 

International Law. The Maxican suit of “amparo ” Helea L. C-agett. Georgetown 
Law Jour. May 1945. 

International Trade and Financo. War goods +ideas—oƏportunity. Joan David. 
Natian’s Bus. Sept- 1945. 

Japan. Japan’s economic imperialism, Frits Sterndsrg. Soc. Ressarch. Sept., 1945. 
. The former Japanese mandated islands. Feliz M. Kecsing. Far Eastern 
Survey. Sept. 26, 1£45. 

Lebor. £. F. of L. and world labor. William Green. Am. Federationiat. Sept., 
1948. 

Military Government. The American pattern of military government in Micro- 
nesia. John U2eem. Am. Jour. af Sociol. Sept., 194E. 

‘Reutralizy. The problem cf neutrality. C. Q. Defn. Agenda, Aug., 1944. 

Pan-Amorica. The inter-American system and zhe conjerenc3 of Chapultepec. 
Manvel 8. Caryes. Am, Jour. of Int. Law. July, 1945. 
. Dsnger—Pan-American bloc, ‘Alzada Somstock. Current Hist. July, 








1946. 
. Pezmanant bases of inter-American education. J. E. Davis, Am. Sociol, 
- Rev. Aug.; 1945. 
. Third irter-American radio conference. H. B. Ottermen. Dept. of State 
Bull. Aug. "26, 1945. fi 
. Doðperstive educational program of the office of inter-American affairs. 
Kenneth Hellcnd. The third inter-American press congrese. Paw- S. Wolcott. Bull, 
Pan Am, Union. Arg., 1045. I 
. Exchange of specialists and distinguished leade-s in tae western hemis- 
phere. Franeis J. Celligan. Dept. of State Bull Sept. 9, 1945. 
. A quarter-century of Pan-American progress. Willesm Manger. The 
trairing of child welfare specialists from the other American yppullics. Katharine F. 
Lenroot. Bul., Pan’ Am. Union. Sept., 1945. ` 

Peace Protiems. What about Germany and Japan? Lrdwig F. Freund. World 
Affairs Interpreter. Apr., 1948. 
. Tha five strongholds of peace. Leopold CÇ. Klarener. World Affairs In- 
terpreter. Jtly, 1945. 
. Tha disposition of enemy dependent areas. Annete Bater For. Am. Jour. 
of Int. Law. July, 1345. 
. Germany’s gains through reparations. Azada Comstesk. Current Hist. 
Aug., 1945. 
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. German reparations; the Potsdam plan. Alzada Comstock. Reparations 
—gain or loss? Feltz E. Hirsch. Current Hist. Sept., 1946. 
. A service-man looks at the peace. Conrad Meyer, Jr. Atlantic. Sept., 








1945, 





. National independence and the “Austrian idea.” A. J. P. Taylor. Pol. 
Quar. July—-Sept., 1045. 
. Potsdam, Russia, and central Europe. Lewis Einstein. Fortnightly. 
Sept., 1945. 
. Potsdam and after. George Glasgow. Contemp. Rev. Sept., 1945. 
. The big three against Europe. Louts Clair. Politics. Sept., 1045. 
Raw Materials. Petroleum in international relations. John A. Loftus. Dept. of 
State Bull. Aug. 5, 1945. : 
. Tin in the far east. John W. Barnet. Dept. of State Bull. Sept. 16, 1945. 
Regions. A United States of North America—shadow or substance? Joe Paiter- 
son Smith. Can. Hist. Rev. June, 1945. 
. Moral issues in the far east. E. L. Allen. Contemp. Rev. Aug., 1945. 
. Middle east challenge. James M. Landis. Forsune. Sept., 1945. 
Soviet Union. The problems of sovereignty and of minorities. Leo Jung. Am. Jour. 
of Econ. & Sociol. July, 1945. 
. Soviet policy on the peace question. John Parker. Pol. Quar. July—Sept., 























1945. 





. The Soviet Union at San Francisco. Joseph Barnes. Am. Rev. on the 
Sov. Union. Aug., 1945. 

. Russia's place in the postwar world. Stephan King-Hall. Fortnightly. 
Aug., 1945. 

. Russia and central Europe. Hans Rothfels. Soc. Research. Sept., 1945. 
`———. The communist threat to Italy. Gene Rea. Am. Mercury. Sept., 1945. 

. Ten things Russia wants. Charles Prince. Nation’s Bus. Sept., 1945. 

. Russian policy in Korea, 1895-1898. George M. McCune. Far Eastern 
Survey. Sept. 26, 1945. 

. Russia and China in Outer Mongolia. Fedor S. Mansvetov. For. Affairs. 
Oct., 1945. 

Turkey. The Alexandretta dispute. Majid Khaddurt. Am. Jour. of Int. Law. July 
1945. 

“War Crimes, War trials. W. E. Eliasberg. Jour. of Crim, Law & Criminol. July- 
Aug., 1945. 

. The trial of war criminals. D. N. Pritt. Pol. Quar. July-Sept., 1945. 

. The trial of the Nazis. Barrister-at-Law. Fortnightly. Sept., 1945. 

. War “criminals” can only be lynched. Vernon Nash. Common Sense. 
Sept., 1945. 

World Organization. William Penn and Immanuel Kant speak today. E. V. 
Pullias. The United Nations conference meets in San Francisco. A. Th. Polyzoides. 
World Affairs Interpreter. Apr., 1945. 

. An international trade tribunal—a step forward short of surrender of 
sovereignty. Sigmund Timberg. Georgetown Law Jour. May, 1945. 
. Canada and world organization. R. G. Trotter. Can. Hist. Rev. June, 
































1945. 





. United Nations court of justice. A. S. Faught. Temple Univ. Law Quar. 
June, 1945. 

. Ban Francisco; old worlds for new? J. E. Hodgetts. Univ. of Toronto 
Quar. July, 1945. 
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. Cne morth of San Francisco. Alonzo L._3aker. The Mexico City con- 
ference. D. D. Johnzon.. World Affairs Interpreter. J gr, 1945. 

. Relief pendente lite in the permanent zaurt of international justice. 
Edward Dumbauld. Frocedural problems in internatio al arb-tration. K. S. Cariston. 
Currert views of tha Soviet Union on the internat—ral organization of security, 
econcimic coöperation, and internstional law; a summary. Charles Princes. Am. Jour. 
of Int. Law. July, 1965. 

. The inte-national court of justice. G. H ` Aackworth. Covenant of the 
League of Nations end charter of the United Naticme: pointa of difference. Clyds 
Eagleton, Dept. of State Bull. Aug. 12, Aug. 19, 1945. 

. The international court of justice of the Uaited Nations—with text of 
statute, Philp C. Jessup. For. Pol. Rep. Aug. 15, 19. ; 

. Regional arrangements and the United Nations. L. 8. Rowe. Bull, Pan 
Am. Union. Aug., 1945. 

. San Fiasz0: cui bono? Arthur Page, Nat. Rev. Eug., 1945. 

. The charter of San Francisco. P. H. Wine d. Fortnightly. Aug., 1946. 
—Ə The new league. Gilbert Murray. Conten=>. Rev. Aug., 1945. 

. The United Nations: reorganizing the wcli’s gevernment institutions. 
W. H, C. Leves. Fub. Admin. Rev. Summer, 1945_ 

—. The score at San Francisco, John B. Wht£ar-. Arc. Mercury. Sept., 1945. 
z . An interdependent world. James T. Sh wel. Survey Graphic. Sept., 
1045. : 





























. The orgenisation of the San Francisco sonfereace. Grayson Kirk and 
Lawrence H. Chambsrlain. World integration and ecacation. Thomas Woody. Pol. 
Sci. Quar. Sepi., 19¢5. 

. The San Franciscc ccnference. Don Lui 3 Sturzo. Cath. World. Sept., 





(1945. 
————-. Magnates charter: votes or vetoes? George Young. Contemp. Rev. Sept., 
1945 





. Can there be a las-ing peace? Gerald A. sep. Sociol, & Soc. Research. 
Bept.— Dot., 1945. 

. The charter adopted at San Francisco. Cds Eagleton. The Yalta voting 
formula. Francis O. Wilcoz. Pacific settlements of Eeputes. Leland M. Goodrich. 
Collective enforcement of peace and security. W. T.K. For. Colonial questions at 
the San Francisco conference. Huntington Gilchrist. jm. Pol. Sci. Rev. Oct., 1945. 

. Yaltarian culture. Jack Jones. Politics. OG, 1945. 

. Education under the charter. Alerander =fstklezohn, Free World. Oct., 











1946. 





. Tha Unised Nations: the general assemiry. Joh Foster Dulles. the se~ 
curity council, R. Keith Kane. The new world cor. Manley O. Hudson. The 
American system and the world organization. Ezgequse. Pacilia. For. Affairs. Oct., 
1045. 

Werld War IL. The bombing of civilians. James H-Cauzey, Cath. World. Oct., 
1946. 


LOCAL GOVERNMEFT 
Bcoks and Pamphlets 


American automcbtle association. How cities prot-2{ pedestrians. Pp. 40, Wash- 
ington: Am, Auto. Assoc. 1944. 

Forty, F. J., ed. Reconstruction in City of Lond-m. Pp. 82. London: Batsford. 
1945. 
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Articles 


Administration. Enforcement of regulatory ordinances. H. A. Simon. Pub. 
Management. Aug., 1945. 

City Manager. The job of the city manager. Clarence E. Ridley. Pub. Manage- 
ment. Sept., 1945. 

City-State Relations. New state legislation affecting cities. C. F. Lee Decker. 
Pub. Management. Aug., 1945: 

Counties. County reform run-around, E. W. Weidner. Nat. Mun. Rev. Sept., 
1945. 

Health. 1200 local public health departments for the United States. Hagin 
Emerson and Martha Luginbuhl. Scarlet fever in school-rooms, A. D. Rubenstein 
and George E. Foley. Memphis and Shelby county tuberculosis control program. 
L. M. Graves and F. H. Cole. Am. Jour. of Pub. Health, Sept., 1945. 

. New developments in teacher education. Maurice E. Troyer. Effect of 
the war on the distribution of full-time local health officers. B. M. Davis and M. E. 
Alienderfer. Am. Jour. of Pub. Health. Oct., 1945. 

Housing. Now the housing job can start. Brice Martin. Tl, Mun. Rev. Sept., 
1945. 

Lahor. Work programs and municipal budgets. J. F. Willmott. Pub. Manage- 
ment. Sept., 1945. 

London County Council, “A crazy show budget.” Editors. Ratepayer. June, 1945. 

Planning. The history of town planning. Helen Rosenau. Contemp. Rev. Sept., 
1945. 








. Washington—world capital. John J. Daly. Nation’s Bus. Sept., 1945. 

. How municipalities may purchase OCD property. G. A. Bonnstetter. 
Hil, Mun. Rev. Sept., 1945. 

, Financial assistance to local governmental agencies for plan prepara- 
tion of post-war publio works. E. Roy Wells. Il. Mun. Rev. Sept., 1945. 


POLITICAL AND LEGAL PHILOEOPHY 
Books and Pamphlets 


Agarwala, Amar N. Reconstruction of economic science; a ples for planning 
in the fundaments of the science of economics. Pp. 142. Allahabad. Kiteb-mshal, 
1944, 

Baker, John Randal. Science and the planned state. Pp. 120. N.Y.: Macmillan, 
1945. 

Beard, Charles A. The economic basis of politics. New ed. Pp. 114. N.Y.: Knopf. 
1945. 

Bellamy, Edward. Looking backward, 2000-1887, New ed. Pp. 318. Cleveland 
(Ohio): World Pub. Co: 1945. / 

Brunner, Emil. Justice and social order, Pp. 272. London: Lutterworth. 1945. 

Chandler, Albert R. Rosenberg’s nasi myth. Pp. 155. Ithaca (N.Y.): Cornell 
Univ. Preas. 1945, 

Cheney, Sheldon Warren. Men who have walked with God. Pp. 417. N.Y.: Knopf. 
1945. 

De La Bedoyère, Michael. No, dreamers weak. Pp. 168. Forest Hills (N.Y.): 
Transatlantic Arts. 1945. 

Gillies, A. Herder. Pp. 159. N.Y.: Balloch. 1945. 

Huzley, Aldous L. The perennial philosophy. Pp. 828. N.Y.: Harper. 19045. 

Kelsen, Hans. General theory of law and state; trans. Pp. 549. Cambridge 
(Mass.): Harvard Univ. Press. 1045. 
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Zisrkegaard, S. Either/or; 2 vols. Pp. 398, 320. London: Oxford. 1945. 

Lec, F. 4, Shelley and the romantic revolution. Pp. 2&9. Lordon: Routledge. 
1945, 

Ločge, Rupert Clendon. Philosophy of business, Pp. 445. Chicago: Univ. of 
Chisago Press. 1945. 

McIntire, Carl. The rise of the tyrant; controlled economy vs. private enterprise. 
Pp. 250, ColEngswood (N.J.): Christian Beacon Press. 1945. 

Merriam, Charlee B. Systematic politics, Pp. 361 Chicago: Univ. of Chicago 
Prese, 1945. 

Smith, Marion B. Survey of aocial science; rev. ed, Pp. 728. N.Y.: Houghton 
Mifflin. 1945. 

Wootton, Barbara A. Freedom under planning. Pp. 16% London: G. Allan & 
Unw-n. 1945. 


Articles 


Bagehot. Bagehot and the fresh eye. Byron Dexter. For, Affairs. Oot., 1945. 
Bardiaev. Bərdisev on human destiny. A. J. Coleraan. Queen’s Quar. Autumn, 
1946. `. 

Classes. Estates, social classes, and political classes. Olivsr C. Cox. Am, Sociol. 
Bev. Aug., 1945. 

. Sccial stasus and political behavior. G. H. Saenge-. Am. Jour. of Sociol 





Sept. 1245, 

Cellactiviam. Cod3eration versus collectivism. KR. A. Bogardus, Sociol. & Soc. 
Reseerch. Sep3.—Oot., 1945. - 

Culture. Levels of culture ss Isvels of social generalization. Alfred McC. Lee. 
Am. Sociol, Rev. Aug. 1945. 

Democracy. Democracy, scientific method, and action. Bichard Mc Keon. 
Ethica, July, 1946. 
. On reconciling democracy with Christianity. An -Obdsereer. Fortnightly. 





Aug, 1645. 





. Justification of power in democracy. Mart Vislniak. Pol. Sci. Quar. 
Sept., 1945. 
—, Tte cosmic uniform of peace. Wyndham Lewis. Sewanes Rev. Autumn, 





` 1945. 
Disraeli. [israeli she novelist. Wilhelmina Gordon. Dalhcusie Eev. July, 1945. 
Ecoromic Theory. Pragmatism and economic theory; rebuttal. Dudley Dtliard. 
P-agmasism and economic theory; a final word. Otto von Me-ing. am. Econ. Rev. 
Sept., 1945. 





. The use c: knowledge in society. P. A. Hoyek. Am. Econ. Rav. Sept., 
1945. a 
Enerson. Emerson’s platonism. Stuart G. Brown. New Erg. Quar. Sept., 1946. 
Ethical Theory. The moral law. Robert J. Gannor., S.J. Fordaam Law Rev. 
Mar., 1645. 





——. On public and private honesty. Barbara W cotton, Pol. Quar. July—Sept., 
145. 

George. Henry George: return to England. Anna Gsorge as Milis, Am; Jour. of 
` Econ. & Sociol July, 1345. 

Historicism. The poverty of historicism, III. Karl Popper. Economica. May, 
1945. ; 

. Htmanism. The decline and revival of humanism. W. ¥. Scedts. Contemp. 
Rev. Sert., 1945. 
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Imperialism. Imperial man. Frank C. Brophy. Cath. World. Sept., 1945. 

Jefferson. Political philosophy from John Locke to Thomas Jefferson, II. John 
F. Reinhardt, Univ. of Kansas City Law Rev. Apr.—June, 1945. 

Jurisprudence. Language and the law, IT. Glanville Williams. Law Quar. Rev. ' 
Apr., 1945. 

Koestler. Koestler; or tragedy made futile. Nicola Chiaromonte. Politics, Sept., 
1945. 

Marxism. Revision or reaffirmation of Marxism? A rejoinder. Rana Duncyev- 
skaya, Am. Econ. Rev. Sept., 1945. 

Masaryk. The philosophical basis of Masaryk’s political ideals. René Wellek. 
Ethics. July, 1946. 

Maurras. Charles Maurras: philosopher of nationalism. Beatrice Corrigan. 
Queen’s Quar. Autumn, 1945. 

Medieval Theory. The cancept of royal power in Carolingian oaths of fidelity. 
C. E, Odegaard. Speculum. July, 1945. 

Militarism. War as an institution: military society. Ed Seldon. Politics.Oct., 1945. 

Oxford Movement. The forgotten priest of the Oxford movement. Raymond J. 
Judge. Cath. World. Sept., 1945. 

Peace. Peace as a revolutionary ideal. John E. Nordskog. Sociol. & Soc. Re- 
search. Sept.—Oct., 1945. 

Pessimism. French and American pessimism. Albert J. Guérard. Harper’s. 
Sept., 1945. 

Philosophy of History. The decline of civilizations. Frencis Neilson. Am, Jour. 
of Econ. & Sociol, July, 19465. 

Propaganda. The problem of propaganda. J. G. Ferraby. Agenda. Aug., 1944. 

Proudhon. The relevance of Proudhon., J. Hampden Jackson. Politics. Oct., 
1945. 

Socialism. The ten tenets of socialism. Lewis Duncan. Can. Forum. Sept., 1945. 

Technology. Machines and the human spirit. David E. Lilienthal. Temple Univ. 
Law Quar. June, 1945. 

Tolstoy. The young Tolstoy. Ernest J. Simmons. Atlantic. Sept., 1945. 
. The young Tolstoy. Ernest J. Simmons. Atlantic. Oct., 1945. 
Values. Dewey’s theory of valuation. E. T. Mitchel. Ethics. July, 1945. 
. A reliable scale of value judgments. Hornell Hart. Am. Sociol. Rev. 
Aug., 1945. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


Books and Pamphlets 


Buckles, Eleanor. Valley of power. Pp, 265. N.Y.: Creative Age Press. 1945, 

Dougherty, Norbert F. Leadership for tomorrow. Pp. 183. N.Y.: House of Field- 
Doubleday. 1945. 

Fuller, J. F. C. Armament and history. Pp. 224. N.Y.: Ssribner. 1945. 

Stavis, Barrie. The chain of command. Pp. 61. N.Y.: Bernard Ackerman. 1945. 

Articles 

Labor Economics. The fiald of labor economics; a review. C. R. Daugherty. Am. 
Econ, Rev. Sept., 1945. 

Research. Clio and Mara: the study of world war II in America. Shephard B. 
Clough. Pol. Sci. Quar. Sept., 1945. 

Semantics. Semantic corruptions. Wil Herberg. New Europe. Summer, 1945. 


Social Sciences and Culture. The incorporation of the social sciences into our 
culture. Charlee A. Ellwood. World Affairs Interpreter. Apr., 1945. 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLIGATIONS 


MILES O. PRICE 
Law Library, Columbia Un-rerstty 


AMERICAN 
UNITED STATES 
Civil Service Commission 


_Atrangemant of public administration materials, L-brary, CivilService Commis- 
siox, 1045, Washington: Govt. Ptg. Of., 1945. 12) p. 20¢. 


Commerce Department 


Csnsus bureau. City finances, 1943: v. 2, Topical reports, no. 1, City debt for the 
fiscal year 1843; Ly Josef Beralsheimer. Washington, 1945. 6 p. 

Stata finances, 1944: v. 1, Individual state reports. 

State finances, 1945; v. 2, Topical reports no. 1, final, State budgets for 
1946 and 1947, biennial and annual budgets preserted to 1945 legislatures. Wash- 
ington, 1945. 12 p. (processed). 

State governments. Fiscal years of state end local governments. June, 
1945. Washington, 1945. 7 p. (State and local government specal study no. 24) 
(gracessed). 

Stete tax collections in 1945; preliminary. Washington, Aagust, 1945. 12 p. 














(mim.) 

Fereign and domestic commeres bureau. Internat.onal referense service. (This 

service, now in its second year of loose-leaf existence, reports or economic condi- 

tions, markets, trade restristions, commercial policies, ete., aoroad. Primarily 
anomie, -t nevertheless involves foreign policy tc some extent) 


Congress 


Jain! committee on organization of Congress. Orgarization of Ccngress, hearings, 
79th. Cong. L3t sess., pursuant to H. Con. Res. 18 .. pt. 2,201-430 p. Washing- 
toa: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1945. 30¢. : 

House of rzpresentatives. Platforms of the two great political parties, 1982—44; 
comp. by William Graf. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Cff., 1945. 385-459 p. 

Our Amerizan government: What is it? How does it furction? 279 ques- 
tions and answers, comprehensive story of history 22d functions-of our American 
government... [by Wright Patman]. Washingtor: Govt. Ptg. Dft., 1945, 62 p. 
104 








Banking and currency committee. Bretton Woods agreements act, hearings, 

79.0 Cong., ist sess., on H.R. 221, to provide for >articipation af United States 
. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1945. v. 2, 515-1334 p. $1.25. 

Report . . - participation of United States in internation£l monetary fund 

. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1945. 124 p. 204. 

Eupenditurss in executive ‘departments commities, To provide for financial 

control of governmant corporations: hearings, 79th Zong., 1st ses .. on H.R. 2177. 

Washington: Govt Pig. Of., 1945-502 p. 

To provide for reorganizing agencies of tke governmens, and for other 

purposes. Eearings, 79th Cong., 1st seas., on H.R. 3325. Washington: Govt. Ptg. 

OR., 187 p. 

Forzign affairs committee. Punishment of war criminals: hearings, 79th 

Cong., 1st cess., on H. J. Ree. 93. Washington: Gort. Ptg. OR., 3845. 126 p. 
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Judiciary commities. Improvement of jury system in federal courts, hear- 
ings, 78th Cong. lst sess., on H.R. 3379... H.R. 3880.... and H.R. 3381... 
Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1945. 39 p.: I 
Post-war militcry policy, select commities. Universal military. training, 
statements filed with select committee, 79th Cong., 1st sess., pursuant to H. Res. 
465. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1945. pt. 2, 615-709 p. 15¢. 

Ways and means committee. 1945 extension of reciprocal trade agreements 
act, hearings, 79th Conz., 1st sess., on H.R. 2652... H.E. a to extend sauthor- 
ity of the President under sec. 350 of tariff aot, of 1930... Washington: Govt. 
Pig. OF., 1945. 2 v. $2.25. $2.00. 

Senate. Key to year of decisions of cases in United States upas Court, opinions 
of attorneys general, and other legal reports, devised and arranged by I. J. 
Lowe. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Of., 1945. 16 p. (8. Doo. 73, 79th Cong., Ist sess.) 
Banking and currency committee. Bretton Woods agreements act, hearings, 
79th Cong., lst sess., on H.R. 3814... Revised print... Washington: Govt. 
Ptg. Off., 1945. 670 p. 31.00. 

Bibliography oa full employment... Washington: Govt. Ptg. OF., 1945. 
vii, 56 p. 

To provide for financial control of government corporations, hearings 
.. 79th Cong., 1st sess., on 8. 469. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Of., 1945. 213 p. 254. 
Participation of United States in international monetary fund and inter- 
national bank for reconstruction and development . . . report and minority views 
to accompany H.R. 3314. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Of., 1945. 2 pts. 

Foreign relations committee, Charter of United Nations, hearings, 79th 
Cong., ist sess., on ckarter of United Nations, ... Revised print. Washington: 
Govt. Ptg. Off., 1945. 723 p. $1.00. 

Hearings, 79th Cong., lat sess. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Of., 1945. 539 p. 
Report to the President of the United States on the charter... Washing- 
ton: Govt. Ptg. Of., 1945. 174 p. chart. 

Convention or international civil aviation. Hearings, 79th Cong., lst 
sess. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Of., 1945. 314 p. [Confidential] 

Senate, Interstate commerce committee. Study of international communications, 
hearings ... 79th Cong., 1st sess., pursuant to 8. res. 187... Washington: Govt. 
Ptg. Off., 1945. 244 p. 25¢. 

Territories and insular affairs committee. Independence of Puerto Rico, 
hearings, 79th Cong., Ist sess., on 8. 227, to provide for withdrawal of sovereignty 
of United States... Washington: Govt. Ptg. OF., 1945. pt. 2, 115-552 p. 65¢. 


Government Printing Office 


World War IT, national defense, postwar planning; Apr., 1945.. Price list 7, 2d 
edition. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1945. 68 p. 


Interior Department 


Solicitor. Handbook of federal Indian law, with reference tables and index; by 
Felix 8. Cohen... 4th printing, 19465. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1945. xxiv, 
662 p. map. $2. 50. 



































Library of Congress 


Guide to official publications of other American republics. (Ja ames B. Childs, long- 
time chief of documents in the Library of Congress, has written to date eleven 
brief guides to the official publications of the other American republics. The series 
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eventually will cover them all. They average abort sixty page- each and sell for 
ten or fifteen cenz.) 

General reference and bibliography division. “Biograrhical sources for foreign coun- 
tries: Germany and Austria. N. R. Burr, comp. Weshington, 1245. 211 p. (mim.) 
The governments of the major foreign powers; a bibliography, ; comp. by 
H. F. Corover. Washington, 1945. 45 p. (mim.) Ë 
Post-war problems: a current list of U. 8. ESEE publications, Jan.— 
. Mar., 1945. K. O. Murra and others, comp, Waskington, 1945. 149 p. (mim.) 
Legislative referenze service, Armaments policy in pcsswar world {with list of refer-. 
enoes]. Washington, 1945. 86 p. (mim.) (Publio affeirs bul. 34.) 

Racial discriminations and government policy in Zoreigr countries. Wash- 
ington, 1€45. 26 p. (mim.) “Public affairs bul. no. 36.) 

Reciprocal trade egreements program.... Washington, 1945, 107 p. 
{mim.) (Fublic affairs bul. 20. 33.) 

Reference department. Russia, a check list preliminary to a bas-c bibliography of 
material in the Russian language; part 9, Soviet Urion. Washington, 1945. 86 p. 
mim.) 

















Russie; a checklist preliminary to a basic Lidliography of material in the 

Russian lenguage; pt. 4, Law and institutions priar to 1918. Weshington, 1944. 

Census litrary project. National census of efficial statis-ics in Italy since 

the first world war, 1921-1944; a preliminary biblicgraph7. oon 1945. 58 
p (mim.) 


. National Archives 


Materials in National Archives relating to termimation cf ecoromic controls by 
government agensies following World War I: [prepared by &. Philip Bauer]. 
Washington, 1942. 14 p. (mim.) a: Ç 
Materials in National Archives relating to liquidatscr of federal zgencies, 1917—44. 
Washington, 194E, 14 p. (mim.). - 


President of the United States 


Fair employment 2ractica commities. Wartime emphoymert of Negroes in federal 
government; prepared by Cornelius L. Golightly. ... . Incisa W.Hamphill. Wash- 
ington, 1945. 65 p. (mim.) ° 


State Department 


Biographie register of department of state, Sept. 1, 1444. Washirgton: Govt. Ptg. 
OF., 1945. 268 p. 59¢. 
Charter o2 the United Nations, together with the Btatute of -he International 
Court of Justice. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Of., 1945 58 p. ‘Publisation 2353, Con- 
ference series 74.) 
La conférence de Bretton Woods elaboré des projets portant su~ la finance inter- 
nétionale, par Jokn Parke Young. En annexe, stakiss du fonde monetaire inter- 
netional, statuts de la banque internationale pour -= -ecorstructon et le develop- 
pement. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Of., 1945. 86 p. “Publication 7C-210; there are 
also Spanish and Portuguesa language editions.) 
Facsimile of the Charter of the United Nations. Etatute of the tiemani 
Court of Justice and interim arrangements. In Fve larguages. Signed at the 
United Netions conference on international orga-asatior, Ban Francisco, Cali- 
_ fornia, Jure 26, 1946. Washington: 1945. v. p. (PLbEcation 2363, Conference 88- 
ties 76. This is an important edition of the Charter and Statute. 
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Papers relating to foreign relations of United States, 1930. Washington: Govt. 
Ptg. Of., 1945. v. 2, xciii, 797 p. $2.25. (Publication 2319.) 

Territorial papers of United States: v. 12, Territory of Michigan, 1829-37; comp. 
and ed. by Clarence Edwin Carter. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1945. 1378 p. 
$4.50. (Publication 2236.) 


Treasury Department 


Foreign funds conirol. Documents pertaining to foreign funds control, certain sec- 
tions of trading with the enemy act, as amended, executive orders and regulations 
relating to transactions in foreign exchange and foreign-owned property.... 
Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1945. 119 p. 

Office of general counsel. Studies of financial laws and institutions, foreign property 
control, etc. (These rather elaborate studies, of from one to five volumes, and 
averaging about 600 pages of mimeographed material, Lave been issued at various 
times, beginning with 1923, for Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France, Germany, 
Greece, Hungary, Italy, Netherlands, Norway, Rumania, and Yugoslavia.) 


War Department 


Civil affairs information guide. Modern civil law. Washington, July, 1945. 50 p. 
(processed) (War Department pamphlet no. 31-102. This has now been removed 
from the restricted list, together with nearly all the remainder of the military 
government handbooks, many of which are of considerable interest. It is under- 
stood that the entire surplus, probably 250 complete sets, will be turned over to 
the Library of Congress and distributed under its direction.) 

Chief of staff, U. 8. Army. Biennial report, July 1, 1943, to June 30, 1945, to the 
secretary of war. Washington, 1945. 123 p., plates, illus. Supplement Atlas of the 
‘world battle fronts in semi-monthly phases to August 15, 1945. 101 p., maps. (This 
is the famous report of General Marshall. The maps and other plates are remark- 
ably good.) ; 

Military academy, Department of economics, government, and history. The govern- 
ments of the major foreign powers. Ft. Leavenworth, Kan., Book Department, 
Command and general staff school, 1945. 252 p. $1.00. 


STATE AND TERRITORIAL 
ALABAMA 


University of Alabama, University. Bureau of public administration. A manual for 
Alabama legislators. ... University, 1945. 106 (13) p. (University of Alabama, 
Bureau of public administration, Publication no. 17.) 


CALIFORNIA 


Legislature. Assembly. Interim committee on governmenial efficiency and economy. 
Report... Investigation of procedure of the industrial accident commission. 
Sacramento, 1945. 132 p. 

Reconstruction and reémployment commission, The administration, organization, 
and financial support of the public school system, state of California. ... Sacra- 
mento, 1945. 89 p. 


FLORIDA 


Legislature. Special joint economy and efficiency committee. Report... 1943. Talla- 
hassee, 1945. 343 p. 
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State planning board. Statistical abstract of Floride count-es.... Published and 
distributed by Florida state chamber of commerce, Tallahassee, 1944. 154 p. map, 
tables. 


MISSOURI f 
Universitiy of Missouri, Columbia. Official serial pus icatisng, 1945. Ann Todd, 
comp. Columbia, 1945. 255 p. (Library series no. 2). 

NEW MEXICO 


University of New Mexico, Albuquerque. Conference on Mexico's rôle in interna- 
tional intellectual sodperaticn. Albuquerque, 1946 University of New Mexico 
Press. 60 p. (Short papers, VL) 


NEW YORE 


New York (City) City planning commission. Mastar plaa of Brooklyn. Civic 
center and downtown areas; master plan of desirab e building sone districts for 
Brooklyn civic cenzer and downtown ares, adopted “May D, 1845. New York 7, 
2700 Municipal Bldg., 1945. 17 p. map. 25¢. 


OREGON 
University of Oregor:. Bureau of municipal research and. service. Salary rates of ofii- 


cials in 159 Oregon cities, 1945. Eugene, 1945. 17 p. mim.) chart. 25¢. (Informa- 
tion bul. 61.) 


FOREIGN AND INTERNATIONAL 
BOLIVIA š 
Registro de tratado3 y congresos internacionales de la República Je Bolivia; con- 


venio3 multilaterales y bilaterales, por Santiago Jordin Sendovel. La Pas, Edi- 
torial “Universo,” 1944. xlix, v, 224 p. 


CHILE 
Prontuario acministrativo de Chile, según la nuevs 2strunturs de los servicios 


fiscales y semifiscales, ano 1645. Santiago, Empresa editora Atlas, 1945. 110 p. 
(Administrative rules and regulations.) i 

COLOMBIA 
Ministerio de gobierao. Una crisis politica; discursos pronunciadoe por el ministro 
de gobierno. Abril-cctobre 1944. Bogotá, 1945. 150 = 
Universidad de Antoquia, Facultad de derecho. Boletim jur-dico-Hibliogrdfico . . . 
Aro I, no. J, 1945. Medellin, Imprenta de la Universidad, 1945. “The first issue, 


of 64 pages, contains book reviews, lists of new books, end pariodicals received. Of 
primary interest to lawyers, ib has a section of ‘“‘derzocn0 acministrative.’’) 


COBTA RICA 
Bidliateca nocional, Publicaciones nacionales, 1944. =a Jos, 1945. 28 leaves. 
GREAT HRITAIX 


Foreign office. A commentary on the Charter of the Trited Nations. ... London, 
H. M 8. O., 1945. &4 p. (Miscellaneous no. 9, 1945) 
— Agreement by the Government of the Unitec Kingdom ... United States 
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of As PR . French Republic, . . . Union of Soviet Socialist Republics for the 
prosecution and punishment of the major war criminals of the European axis, 
London, 8th August, 1945. Lond: H. M. 8. O., 1945. 9 p. (Cmd. 6668). 

Despatch to His Majesty's ambassador in Paris regarding relations be- 
tween His Majesty’s government in the United Kingdom and the Vichy govern- 
ment in the autumn of 1940. London: H. M. 8. O., 1945. 31 p. (Cmd. 6662). 
Scientific and industrial research department. Statements relating to the atomic 
bomb. (Contains the statements by the prime minister and Mr. Churchill issued 
on August 6, 1945. London: H. M. 8. O., 1945. 24 p. 

Town and country planning ministry. Greater London plan, 1944. By Patrick 
Abercrombie, (This plan supplements the City of London plan and the County 
of London plan, taking in the territory outwards to a distance of approximately 
30 miles from the center of London.) London: H. M. 8. O., 1945. 221 p., 60 plates, 
25/. 

Dutch military authority. Repair legislation. Text-edition of the legal decrees and 
regulations issued with regard to the liberation of the Netherlands. The Hague, 
1945. v. 1, xvi, 617 p. The second and final volume will be issued shortly. (Deals 
with those measures taken by the Dutch government in London since the end of 
1943 which were necessary to safeguard the interests of the allied armies on the 
liberation of the Netkerlands and to make the change from German regulations to 
Dutch. 


PANAMA 


Universidad Inter-Americana, Panamá. (‘The first number, covering July~Decem- 
ber 1944, 310 pages, Las been issued of the Boletin del Institute de legislacion com- 
parada y derecho internacional.) 


INTER-AMERICAN JURIDICAL COMMITTER 
. 


Recommendations and reporta; official documents, 1942-44. Rio de Janeiro, 
Imprenta Nacional, 1945. 161 p. 





LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Official journal; special supplement no. 193: Work of the League of Nations in the 
matter of international conventions. Signatures, ratifications, and accessions in re- 
spect of agreements and conventions concluded under the auspices of the League 
of Nations, 21st list. Geneva, 1944. 197 p. 

The mandates system; origin, principles, application. Geneva, 1945. 120 p. tables. 
(1945 VI, A. 1.) $1.00. 

Secretary-General, Acting. Report of the work of the League, 1943-44. Geneva, 
1945. 100 p. (Gen. 1945: 1.) 


UNITED NATIONS INFORMATION OFFICE, NEW YORK 


Documents of the United Nations conference on international organisation, San 
Francisco, 1945. v. 1, General. 610 Fifth Avenue, New York, 1945. 718 p. Photo- 
‘lithographed from original documents by Edwards Bros., Ino., Ann Arbor, Mich- 
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' [es BY PRINCE HUBERTUS ZU LOEWENSTEIN 
Prince Loewenstein, distinguished historian arid lecturer on international rela- 
tions, has in this book outlined his personal views of. the spirit of Europe and 

- of the Germans in history. I i 








The result is a lively, provocative volume bearing no relation to the usual 
dry-as-dust text. ' ty Es Ps 


` 





On a foundation of wide rsatan wherever possible based on original sources, 





‘partisan, As an anti‘Nazi German, a Roman Catholic, a follower of St. Augus- 
tine's and Hegel’s philosophy of history, he views the long story of the Germans 
as a recurrent struggle between two opposing forces. On one side are the pas- 
ticularistic interests and ón.the other, ‘the continuing urge toward a wider inter- 
national unity. ae | FS 


















The Germans in History will arouse controversy and new evaluations. But what- 
ever side the reader takes, he will find his thinking stimulated and his under- 
_ standing of the German people itnmeasutably, increased. Prince Loewenstein has 














those which must be regarded ag typical in the course of history and to point 
toward a possible solution of the German atid European problem. 








“Author of After Hitler's Ball, Conquest of the Past, On Borrowed Peace, etc, 
in this book, according to the Library Journal, he “surpasses his earlier books by 
far in depth of insight, width of historical perspective and brilliance of analysis.” 
Pp. 350 US “alae $5.00 
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made no attempt to give a detailed account of récent events, but rather to present, | 





the author has developed his ideas. They are frankly contentious and vigorously _ 












~ BACKGROUNDS OF CONFLICT. 
By Kurt London ` we ae 


~ `x. 
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which thé essential featurés of all the conflicting cteeds ånd policies“ 
are clearly and concisely set forth. This book is their meat With fine . 
perception and skillful selection, Dr. London portrays. the Systems aùd 


Russia and Vichy France, concluding with a judicious, survey of democ:"" 
tacy in Great Britain and in the United States, In less than five hundred 
` pages the author adshirably succeeds in his.task of reviewing the whole. 
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economic life ‘of Chile; particularly . ` European governmental systems, in- » 
‘of those factors which ` may lado „duding political parties and party 
social unrest.” —Foreign Affairs, '__ Phenomena. Emphasizes character- 


„ cesses of democratic governments, in - 
measures taken to. equalize Chile’s 3. 


foreign trade when, in the 1930's, 
` all semblance of equilibrium i in her 
- balance of ‘payments was destroyed free of ' charge to all students pur- | 


when the markets for her aw ma chasing new copies of the text. 2nd 
. terials collapsed, $3.00, | °° ‘Bd, ` $4.25 


/Tégimes. A supplementary booklet. 
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CHILE o EUROPEAN: GOVERN- 
AN ECONOMY IN TRANSITION“ MENTS: AND POLITICS. 
. By P. T. Ellsworth e oe : By Frederic A. Osa 


` ° ~ comparison with those of dictatorial i 





“With so much writing on totalitarianism and democracy’ and every. a 3 
thing in between there must be many who would welcome a vohime i in e 


doctrines of Nazi Germany, Fascist Italy, Imperialistic Japan; Soviet “ S i : 


range and welter of forces that move- and make the modern’ world.” iG e F 


| “A keen, ‘icholarly analysis. of ra A systematic analysis of. the. major 


. istic f. t d oie 
ae A noted economist héte discusses the a Ç features, techniques, an pro- ~ in 


> on dictatorship i in France is supplied ` Q=, 





